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ON  THE   PRESENT   STATE  OF  VOCAL  ART   IN 

ENGLAND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

J]K|t  title  embraces  a  wide  field — perhaps  a  wider  than  it  is  in 
my  purpose  to  explore — but  nevertheless  I  adopt  it,  because  it 
seems  at  least  to  comprehend  all  I  mean  to  consider,  namely,  the 
present  practice  of  singing  according  to  the  highest  public  exam-' 
pies,  for  they  form,  t.  e.  they  exalt  or  corrupt  the  general  taste. 
This  they  do  in  two  ways — in  some  measure  by  instruction,  for 
public  singers,  are  generally  teachers — but  more  universally  by  the 
example  they  afford  for  imitation.  Thus  are  the  principles,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  principles  of  art,  established,  regulated,  and 
diffused  by  the  practice  of  great  singers.  It  is  they  who  strike 
out  novel  effects,  which  the  mere  master  or  private  student  would 
never  have  imagined— it  is  they  in  short  who  are  perpetually 
adding  to  the  parts  or  altering  the  rules  of  the  science. 

•  Now,  Sir,  what  constitutes  good  singing?     Aye,  there's  the 
rub.     What  constitutes  per^otion  in  poetry,  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture?   Truth  and  nature,  say  those  philosophers  who  endeavour 
to  reduce  every  thing- to  the  nibst  concentrated  forms*  *  Painting 
and  sculpture  are  certainly  to  be  referred  to  nature,  with  a  certain 
allowancefor  imaginary  beauty,  and  for  choice  of  subject  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  which  the  artist  is  to  avail  himself. 
Good  poetry  submits  less  easily  to  the  trammek  of  a  definition,  and 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  describe  what  good  singing  really  is. . 
For  if  the  art  has  for  its  object  only  the*  simple  notion-— to  vMne  the , 
ajfections — ^nevertheless  the  means  are  so  various  that  our  terms  • 
must  shift  with  the  manner.    A  sacred  air,  a  bravura,  and  a  ballad 
for  instance,  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  powers  and  of  their 
application.    Again,  as  the  art  is  now  extended,  it  embraces  the  - 
lanipuage  of  passion  belonging  to  more  than  one  country:  and 
hencse,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  had  aris^nmuich-  of  the  confusion  which- 
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has  been  (as  I  esteem  it)  so  fatal  to  perfection.  But  of  tliat  by 
and  bye.  If  ^^  the  best  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense''  describes  the 
properties  of  good  composition  to  words,  the  same  definition  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  conveying  an  idea  of  what  is  demanded  of 
the  singer;  he  is  called  upon  and  expected  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible expression  to  words  by  means  of  fixed  sounds,  and  by  the 
manner  in  ^hich  he  executes  them.  This  includes  all  styles. 
There  are,  I  am  fully  aware,  vast  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  greater  or  less  maturity  of  judgment,  or  pregnancy  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  hearer*  Every  man  will  interpret  according  to  his 
feelings,  and  his  feelings  will  depend  not  only  upon  his  natural 
temperament,  but  still  more  perhaps  upon  his  education  and  ac- 
quirements, upon  the  quantity  of  music  he  has  heard,  the  variety 
of  singers,  and  the  attention  he  has  given  to  the  subject.  All 
these  modify  the  judgment  incalculably.  But  still  there  are 
broad  and  general  laws  which  all  men  will  admit,  and  which  they 
will  interpret  alike,  and  to  these  I  must  make  appeal. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  art  and  manners  are  constantly  pro- 
gressing, and  they  have  a  reciprocating  influence  upon  each  other. 
Of  such  a  nature  are  the  changes  which  form  the  several  styles  of 
the  several  ages. — ^The  manner  of  the  early  masters  in  all  arts  is 
rough— of  the  next  austere ; — as  time  proceeds,  new  refinements  are 
introduced — ^new  parts  added,  till  the  ornamental  entirely  super- 
sedes the  severe  style.  Last  come  intermixture  and  confusion. 
But  this  very  admission  establishes  the  essential  fact,  that  every 
age  and  every  style  has  its  peculiar  chfiracteristics,  and  this  we 
shall  find  to  be  very  important  as  wf  proceed. 

If  these  premises  be  granted,  and  they  will  scarcely^  I  think,  be 
denied,  truth  in  expression  is  founded  upon  many  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  I  place  a  certain  uniformity  of  design  and  execution, 
which)  in  my  mind,  constitutes  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Upon 
this  union  is  founded  the  very  basis  of  scientific  performance ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  composer,  either  from  reflection  or  from  hubit, 
chooses  combinations  ofsounds  that  have  a  more  or  less  direct 
refisrence  to  the  natural  language  of  passion^  or  to  that  conven- 
tual musical  language  of  passion  which  excites  in  all  hearers 
emotions  of  the  same  kind»  so  the  singer  ought  to  modify  his  tones 
to  the  manner  which  associates  best  with  the  same  natural  or  con- 
ventual vocal  language.  Style  or  manner,  when  used  in  relation  to 
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mgiBgj  Appeare  to  be  made  up  of  sundry  particulars.  Thus 
thefomiatiottof  the  tone,  its  delivery,  and  modification,  are  all 
a  part  of  style,  inasmneh  as  they  are  the  means  by  which  the 
eharaeter  (in  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  denomi* 
Bated  style)  is  developed.  The  subject  indeed  is  the  principal 
to  which  the  manner,  and  all  that  constitutes  manner,  are  not  only 
subordinale,  but  merely  ministering.  Again,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me  that  mnging,  however  conversant  it  has  been  lately  made  with 
the  bad  passions,  is  not  in  its  nature  calculated  to  express  such 
strong  emotions.  This  is  a  forced  construction  by  which  the  lan- 
guage of  music  has  been  lowered  and  injured,  just  as  miieh  indeed^ 
as  common  discourse  is  deteriorated  by  coarse  and  violent  terms, 
when  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  anger,  bitterness,  and  invective. 
1  shall  in  like  manner  parallel  the  figurative  passages  which  have 
been  substituted  for  the  mote  natural  eapression  of  plain  muaical 
phrases,  with  the  poetical  verbiage  of  tasteless  talkers  or  writers,  < 
who  are  eager  to  embellish  diction  by  a  profusion  of  images  and 
of  long  words,  which  augment  the  sound,  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  sense,  but  rather  detract  froin  the  force  of  style. 

Here  then  begins  the  havoc,  which  is  indefinitely  increased  by 
the  magnitude  of  our  theatres  and  concert  rooms,  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  accompaniments,  and  by  the  passion  for  extravagance 
which  reigns  throughout  all  our  musical  preparations.  Nor 
riiould  even  the  solicitude  to  raise  the  general  pitch,  which  instru- 
mentalists indulge  with  a  view  to  augment  the  brilliancy  of  their 
performance,  be  omitted  amongst  the  minor  causes  of  bad  execu« 
tion.  All  these  circunstances  combined,  operate  to  stretch  and 
atrain  the  voice  beyond  its  physical,  nay  beyond  its  possible  power. 

The  highest  property  of  singing,  I  consider  to  be,  to  raise  eiio* 
tions  analogous  to  the  sentiments  or  passion  which  the  words  ex- 
press. But  we  ought  to  reflect  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed.  Vocal  art  presupposes  agreaNe  sounds ;  and  evta  in 
the  representation  of  those  passions  which  most  convulse  the  mind, 
there  must  always  be  a  reference  to  this  especial  postulatum.  The 
finest  charactearistie  of  the  finest  schoHdB  has  been  the  preparation 
and  production  of  the  purest  and  best  tone,  which  is  preserved 
with  sudi  Uniformity  by  really  well-taught  singers,  that  when 
loudest  or  softest,  when  moat  sustained  or  most  agitated,  there 
are  ahrays  the  sam^  leading  quaUties  to  be  perceived.    This  con- 
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stitutes  in  a  great  degree  what  the  old  masters  understood  by 
portamento  di  voce,  by  the  deportment  of  the  voice ;  by  that  iden- 
tical bearing  that  was  heard  and  felt  throughout.  I  therefore 
maintain,  Sir,  that  this  equable  beauty,  this  uniforsiity  of  design 
and  execution,  technically  speaking,  is. the  very  first  principle  of. 
good  singing. 

The  female  voice,  it  may  be  almost  said,  cannot  violate  this 
principle — the  effects  of  bad  teaching  or  bad  taste  are  so  covered 
and  concealed  by  the  natural  assimilation  of  the  tones  of  the 
soprano.  The  female  voice  has  often  indeed  like  the  male,  two 
registers — ^but  a  soprano  cannot  deviate  into  those  very  wide  and 
anomalous  irregularities  which  we  hear  men  run  into.  Nice 
judgments  will,  however,  appretiate  the  differences  with  no  less 
exactitude  in  the  one  than  the  other,  and  although  those  less 
skilled  in  the  distinctions  of  art  cannot  assign  the  reason  why  they 
are  displeased,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  displeased  with  the  dis* 
crepancies  to  which  erroneous  instruction  and  careless«perform« 
ance  lead. 

The  next  point  I  should  submit  is,  the  regulation  or  rather  the 
modification  of  those  transitions  which  are  necessary  to  the  ex« 
pression  of  the  livelier  and  stronger  passions.  If  as  in  that  short 
code  of  instruction  to  the  actors,  which  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived as  perfect  in  its  kind,  ^^  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 
whirlwind  of  your  passion  you  must  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
give  it  smoothness** — ^if  this  law  applies  to  speech,  liow  much 
more  strongly  does  it  apply  to  singing,  which  is  modulated  decla- 
mation. I  know  of  scarcely  a  single  passage  which  is  not,  as  I 
may  say,  sufficiently  prepared  to  preclude  all  necessity  of  violent 
and  disgusting  bursts,  which  certainly  have  no  place  in  vocal  art. 
Here  too  the  grand  postulate,  that  vocal  tones  should  never  be 
harsh,  rough,  or  extravagant-*-^hat  the  passion  be  the  passion  of 
music — should  be  borne  in  mind.* 

And  noi#,Sir,  what  am  I  to  say  concerning  florid  or  figurate  pas- 
sageSy^as  constituting  a  part  of  the  musical  language  of  expression  ? 
What  after  the  living,  practical  comments  a  Catalani,  aBraham,  and 
aRoflsini  have  exhibited  toan  admiring  world  ?  Why, Sir,  simply 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — which  is, 
that  the  notion  has  been  carried  infinitely  too  far  by  the  composer 
and  the  singer — ^that  they  have  led  each  other  on  from  extravagance 
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toextravBgaBee,Ukebo]riiaMl  tiimbler%  daring  eachnewcompetifoi' 
to  new  feate,  IIm  last  nlortd  extraordinary  than  the  former.  I  am 
not.  Sir,  a  thoron^h-bred  ddtrturight  bigotted  old-fichool  maiH-^r 
can  admit  that  ornamental  pitos^ges  may  be  beantifiil-^I  oan  admire 
fiicility  of  execution — nay,  I  can  even  go  so  fiir  as  to  allow  thai 
certain  figurate  parts  do  actnally  exalt  the  expression  of  pecnUar 
sentiments ;  but  I  dislent  altogether  jfrom  the  notion  .and  the 
practice  oi  substituting  a  musical  phraseology  which-  is  entirely 
and  wholly  florid,  for  the  flow  of  simple  melody.  Such  a  manner  of 
composing  is  just  as  bad  as  a  style  crammed  with  images;  .and  if  it  ' 
stands  in  need  of  further  demonstration,  I  have  only  to  point  out 
that,  to  break  a  mass  into  a  number  of  little  frivolous  and  trifling 
parts,,  is  to  destroy  its  grandeur.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  such 
a  composer  as  Rossini  does  in  the  mqforiijf  ofimianccs.*    And  to 

*  To  profe  that  I  do  not  do  Rossini  iojustioe,  I  shall  cite  the  anecdote 
given  in  his  life,  se  recently  poblished,  which  sccoonts  for  the  more  florid 
style  of  writing  that  attends  his  second  manner  as  it  is  called.  The  change 
was  brought  abont  in  the  following  way.  ^^  Rossini  arriTed  at  Milan  in  ]  814, 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  compose  the  ^  AureUano  in  Palmira.^  There 
he  became  aoqniunted  with  Veliati,  who  was  to  sing  in  his  opera.  Velinti, 
then  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  and  talents,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  time,  had  no  small  share  of  vanity^  and  was  fond  of  displaying  and  abusing 
the  powers  of  TOtce  with  which  nature  had  gifted  Mm.  Before  Rolsini  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  great 'singer,  he  had  written  a  catatina  for  the 
cliaracter  he  was  to  perform.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  Vellnii  began  to  sing,  and 
Rossini  was  struck  with  admiration  :  at  the  second  rehearsal  Velluti  began 
to  show  his  i>owers  in  gracii^  (fiorire) ;  Rossini  foand  the  effect  produced, 
just  and  admirable,  and  highly  applauded  the.  performance  i  at  the  third,  the 
simplicity  of  the  cantilena  was  entirely  lost  amidst  the  luxuriancy  of  the  orna- 
ments. At  last  the  great  day  of  the  first  performance  arrlTes ;  the  cafattna 
and  the  whole  character  sustained  by  Velluti  was  receWed  with  furor  ;  but 
scarcely  did  Rossini  know  what  Vdluii  was  singing  ^it  was  no  longer  the 
music  he  had  composed  :  still,  the  song  of  Vellud  was  full  of  beauties,  and 
succeeded  with  the  public  to  admiration. 

The  pride  of  the  young  composer  was  not  a  little  wounded ;  his  opera  fell, 
and  it  was  the  soprano  alone  who  had  any  success.  The  ardent  mind  of  Ros* 
»ni  at  once  perceived  all  tlie  advanteges  that  might  be  taken  of  such  an  event : 
not  a  single  suggestion  was  lost  upon  him. 

It  was  by  a  lucky  chance,  we  may  suppose  htm  to  hare  said  to  himself,  that 
Telluti  discoTered'  he  had  a  taste  of  his  own ;  but  who  will  say  that  in  the 
next  theatre  for  which  I  compose,  I  may  not  find  some  other  singer  who,  with 
as  great  a  flexibility  of  WHce,  and  an  equal  rage  for  ornaments,  may  so  spoil  my 
music,  as  not  only  to  render  it  contemptible  to  myself,  but  tiresome  to  the 
public  ?  The  danger  to  which  my  poor  music  b  exposed,  u  still  more  immi- 
nent, when  I  reflect  upon  the  great  number  of  difierent  schools  for  song  that 
exist  in  Italy.  The  theatres  are  filled  with  performers  who  ha? e  learned  music 
from  some  poor  provincial  professor.    This  mode  of  singing  violin  concertos 
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briii^  Aese  tllttsfarmlions  hope  to  i«y  origiiml  pUrpcwe,  H  indnces 
the  singer  to  coorfder  that  be  mest  reek  his  imeginetion,  and  strain 
his  reke  to  ttake  alterations  luid  additions,  without  wki^h  he  most 
1^  itft  a  Oreaturd  devoid  of  fiiney •  Therefore  he  sets  himself  to^ 
wori£^  and  ont^RosBini'b  Rowini  at  tie  expenee  of  time,  true  tone, 
toflle,  and  exeention«    Art  is  rained  by  the  very  foree  ef  art  J 

These,  Sir,  I  consider  to  be  grand  and  leading  outlines.  We 
will  now  examine  how  they  are  filled  up  by  our  great  exemplars 
of  voeal  extellence. 

It  is  Only  at  the  Antient  Cofieert  that  these  principles  are  un- 
dentood  and  acknowledged,  a  circlimstance  which,*  however  it 
lends  to  preserve  the  good  taste  of  the  higher  classes  who  can  find 
admission  there,  has  been  esteemed  to  be  rather  unfiLvourable.  than 
fiivourable  to  the  public  at  large.  For  the  seleotions  there  are 
so  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  concert,  that  they  reject  all  modem 
productions,  and  consequently  entail  a  charge  of  constraint  and 
bigotry  which  engenders  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  the  public  at  large, 
hot  only  agunst  these  regulations  as  being  narrow  and  confined, 
but  as  limiting  the  range  oi  tiie  parformances.  And  perhaps  a 
part  of  this  prejudice  is  justly  founded.  Some  of  the  performers, 
those  who  belong,  as  it  were,  to  his  concert,  are  limited  in  their 
stupes,  and  they  are  led  to  carry  their  predilections  for  compo- 
sitions, which  indeed  well  deserve  to  be  honoured,  so  for  as  nearly 
to  exclude  all  others.  Miss  Travis,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Knyvett,  are  iastances.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  either  of 
these  beautiful  and  polished  singers  have  sung  more  than  a  dozen 

«md  taffations  without  end,  tetfds  to  destroy  not  onlv  the  talent  of  the  singer, 
but  also  to  titiate  the  taste  of  the  public  Brery  singer  will  make  a  point  of 
fanitatfaig  Yelluti,  whhotft  calcnhithig  upon  the  retative  compass  of  his  Toice. 
We  shall  see  no  more  simple  cantilenas ;  they  would  appear  cold  and  tasteless. 
Etery  thing  b  about  to  undei^  a  change,  e?en  to  tiie  nature  of  the  Toice. 
Once  accustomed  to  embelHsh,  to  orer-losd  the  cantilena  with  high-wrought 
omatnents,  and  to  stifle  the  works  of  the  composer,  they  will  soon  discover 
that  they  hare  lost  the  habit  of  sustaining  the  mee  and  expanding  the  tones, 
and  consequently  the  powet  of  executing  largo  movements ;  I  must,  therefore, 
lose  no  time  in  changing  the  system  I  have  followed  heretofore. 

I  am  not  myself  ignorant  of  ringbg  ;  all  the  woHd  allows  me  a  talent  this 
way ;  my  embellbhmentB  shall  be  fai  good  taste ;  for  I  shall  at  once  be  able  to 
discover  where  my  singers  scfe  strong,  and  where  defective,  and  I  wili  write 
moditog  for  tiiem  but  niat  they  can  execute.  My  udnd  is  made  up :  I  will 
not  leave  them  room  for  a  lAngle  appogfatura.  These  ornaments,  this  method 
of  diarming  every  ear,  shall  form  an  inte  j^ral  part  of  my  song,  and  shall  be  all 
UTitten  down  in  my  score.''    Siertdthalts  L^e  of  RosmL 
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9<M^  apiece  (exfepl  ip  orcj^ortiw  for  M^if^  music)  dtmog  tke 
whole  pmod  th?y  have  be^n  b^ove  Uie  town.  And  they  iro«ld) 
I  suspect,  even  h^tate  to  enlarge  tiieir  range,  lest  they  should  ia«i 
jure  that  puieetyle  of  p^foroiance  which  recommeiids  them  so 
strongly  to  their  patrons  of  the  Ancient  Concert,  and  to  all  really 
fine  judges.  But  this  voluntary  limitation  necessarily  exclude 
them  not  only  from  heeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  art,  but  de^ 
prives  them  of  their  due  share  of  public  estimation.  How  little 
are  Mn  Kayvett  or  Mr.  Vaughan  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  a 
certain  society?  Yet  they  are  unquestionably  the  purest  and 
most  finished  singers  in  this  country.  It  has  been  often  stated  in 
your  Review,  Sir,  that  the  manner  of  singing  the  music  now  called 
ancient,  Handel  especially,  is  traditional.  This  observation  is 
quite  true,  and  these  are  the  preservi^rs  of  the  tradition  in  thia 
our  age.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  at  all  uafiur  to  pronounce,  that 
the  practice  does  not  extend  if  the  knowledge  exists,  for  even  Miss 
Stephens's  diaste  manner  always  wants  dignity  and  often  the  true 
jodgmmit  which  is  shewn  in  the  minuter  details  of  performance.    . 

Herethen,  Sir,  it  must  be  allowed  we  have  models  of  a  purs 
unmixed  style,  limited  indeed  in  its  ext^it,  but  perfect  in  its  kind, 
so  fiir  as  it  docs  extend. 

The  Italian  Opera  is  the  next  source  of  our  pleasures,  and' 
pwhape  I  may  add  of  our  comiptions*  Not  that  I  mean  to  .say 
the  opera  ought  to  be  a  means  of  lowering  or  injuring  the  taste  of 
magers.  The  very  reverse.  The  opera  exhibits  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  vernacular  expression  of  Italians,  and  with 
their  style  of  singing,  (which  has  a  much  <;^o8er  connection  with 
manners  than  is  generally  imagined,)  a  beautiful  and  complete 
whole.  They  are  certainly  highly  exalted  in  vocal  art.  But. 
they  keep  their  state;  they  neither  mix  German,  norFrracb,  nor 
English  manner  with  their  own  style,  but  they  fix  it  upon  settled 
principles,  and  they  keep  those  principles  lincontaminated.  When 
we  hear  such  a  singer  as  Garcia  we  acknowledge  the  force  of 
this  truth.  He  is  as  florid  as  any  singer  that  can  be  produced. 
Perhaps  he  can  outgo  every  other  in  this  respect.  Still  we 
always  penmve  the  equable  voicing;  we  rarely,  if  ever,  hear 
wj  M9UgnedU€  $(mni  i  even  intheh^ht  of  pessicHi  his  transi- 
ticiis  and  his  bursts  are  tempc^red  with  the  recollection  of  this 
requisite,  this  siitf  9114  nom  of  fine  perfonmncf  1  and  his  figurative 
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pasBsges  certainly  are  impaaBionate,  because  he  never  sings  a  bar 
withottt  strong  accentuation,  and  without  that  earnestness,  (all 
external  circumstances  conforming)  that  suits  alike  the  mere  lis- 
tener whose  ignorance  leaves  him  unconscious  of  the  import  of 
the  words,  and  the  instructed  musician  or  critical  amateur.  I 
have  heard  Garcia  many  times  and  often,  but  I  never  remember 
to  have  been  disgusted  with  a  single  passage  or  a  single  note, 
loud  and  overwhelming  as  he  sometimes  is,  and  much  as  he  occa« 
sionally  forces  his  tone.  One  sees  in  the  very  method  of  opening 
his  mouth  the  principle  preserved-— one  hears  it  in  the  tempered 
manner  with  which  he  arrives  at  the  climax  of  his  energy.  Yet 
has  his  voice  lost  the  beauty  of  its  early  freshness. 

I  have  cited  this  artist  because  I  esteem  him  to  be  a  first-rate 
model  of  energy  and  execution,  and  of  the  employment  of  great 
poweies  in  both.  I  would  illustrate  principles  by  example,  and 
these  I  think,  as  I  have  laid  them  down,  are  illustrated  by  Italian 
singers  of  the  first  class,  almost  universally.  Allowances,  I  must 
again  beg  to  have  it  remembered,  are  to  be  made  for  national 
peculiarities  of  expression,  which  seem  strange  to  unaccustomed 
ears.  But  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  real  legitimate  style. 
To  object  against  them  would  rather  savour  of  ignorance  in  the 
critic  than  in  the  singer.  Yet  these  are  the  points  which  generally 
cause  the  dislike  Englishmen  uninstructed  in  the  Italian  national 
manner  are  apt  to  entertain. 

I  come  now.  Sir,  to  our  dramatic  style,  which,  next  to  onr 
sacred,  ought  to  exhibit  the  strongest  traits  of  art  in  their  ex- 
tremest  perfection.  ]^  should,  indeed,  have  taken  our  oratorio 
singing,  which  ought  to  be  our  strong  hold  of  originality,  the 
first,  but  unluckily  our  dramatic  execution  has  mingled  with  its 
current,  and  so  polluted  the  stream,  that  we  must  consider  that 
which  ought  to  be  secondary  in  an  inverted  order. 

I  look  upon  it,  Sir,  as  an  established  axiom,  that  the  end  I  first 
proposed  as  the  end  of  good  singing,  and  which  may  be  concen- 
trated  into  the  single  word,  effect,  is  the  object  of  dramatic  singing, 
even  in  a  more  energetic  sense  than  when  applied  to  any  other 
style,  if  we  can  suppose  that  supremesuccess  is  more  sought  in  one 
department  than  in  another.  Butby  effect^  as  I  here  apply  it,  and 
as  I  believe  it  is  generally  employed  in  relation  to  the  ajms  of 
dramatic  music,  is  to  be  understood,  that  active  .excitement  of  the 


liiifadlrhficMin  «i]^ttd  efnjdy  Adtk  draniatic  representiitidh— ah 
btkliHUOki  Wbi«  AttHe  t&dfl  ft«M  M^  filter  species  df  amusement. 
TMUre  #ill  iWHi  tefeAi  hothh^  uMicittf  ral  in  the  fact,  that  this  is  to 
be  wh>il^iitia6M  hj  th6  ifiere  a|;«rA^y  of  fbi-ce  and  Of  sufpri^e,  than 
¥^  a^  ae^ii^ton^  to  in  dtKef  cfxlribitldiis  o^  trnxaicti  ability. 
TIMfte,  ill  ithOi;  ^e  the  qtmlities  m6stt  demanded;  I  ^ta  quite 
HH^jftoB^hihyficiyiii  eiil^nttrnfldn  btwtki  I  sUH  hereafle^ 

MK  Bf«1l(ttitt  IttAf^  Uis  tle^n  add  stffl  Ik  trhqtf^fioiiall^  th^ 
lirigWM  exaiUpM  ^tlie  StHrhKtii  jn^'nef  ilh^Idtid  p<>8^ss€».  f 
ie^iemh^  hlnr,  ^^11  /^itfember  hinr,  jJI/V^n  Hi  Hhi  Ap^eHied  hi 
8tordli*9  opiria  of  ^ahmotiHf  at  Drury-lai?^.  His  voie^  was  ^n' 
bei&tMU,  he  ^ttkg  WithW<  elRiirf ,  litid  sttdV  t^ai  Iffl  fk<^{lfty  ihii  He 
fevM  iite^iit^  any  tiSiig  aftd  eVe^  t^iirg^.  Let  iVHs^'  f^hd  doiAt,' 
Moi  to  tM  tfi4«  fl's^bnifsf,  «/>#  Gfory/  cr/^tbil  Idia  pi-ottafni;' 
tonfpMed  fo^  KM  ii^  tiMa't  ^ie%^.  KAr  i^^  h»  ersf f^V^ilfori  le^ 
d^li)^Wibl.  He  bad  indeed  defe^sf^,  sli^\  defe^^,  ym€k  ^efS  tfte 
AidiiicMW  6r'tW«  nhomitrou^fiiultsiiirlHYiH  liow  dSilbtih'lift  siK^tl^, 
itea  iHfRirHaVe^  ^wn  with' Hih  ik^e,  lluf  ^e  Alucli  ^ik^fio'W  #%e. 
flle^  aii:f  ^U^t  eir^r  Ma^ed  fbk^fH  tfpoik  the  nAisicad'  i^6ri&  #fW 
MMlf  dMibMisl!rtit^0ili  of  iAatiired'i^bWe¥s  af  sifch  an  a^e.  WhkC 
lialtf  Wen  the*  coiteequMce?  Ai!t^r  KB  r^tuVn  (Voni  Tt^Yy  he  Re- 
diia«  iiriffiei^Ijr  poptrTrfr.  He  sung^  I^bth  at  the  1^'aliaii'  and' 
Eng^lish  theatres,  lif  sitd^ed  ^erftSribanc^^  a^d  pfiiblic  and  pHvate 
ctfhei^rfey  ithiAi  tiuM  and'pM)ITe  dhmei^l  And'  Ri^t'e,  Sir,  w^  mky 
tMiee  (fa^  tkitki^'  Ht  that  g^i^ddUaf  dlifetforation;  v^Hicli  h^*  hot  on!y' 
dMVuptM  hif^  cfkit  dtylij.  bti<!  that  of  aU^ag^  and'  a  ifntioh  ;*  fbf  iV 
rfftbtiot  be  deni^  OUt*  EUliitb'  Hfib  MeH  M^'sitt^>Ai^  ix^ieWfice 
df  Our  g^efmtionl  ASeonbrnisife  KaMf  riMMedf  li^oii'  thb  liiitiutest' 
diVistoh  of  hrbdttr  ^tiih^ini^  pei'febtidtt'  iM  aflrttib  ^t^  to  its* 
t)j[(betft  pitfcll.  iWrl  BmHam^s  coui^e  fifas  beeii  directly  tlie  re-' 
yei<M-^he  liUr  uisUr^  At  iHit  bi^th^k'df  t&e  pfbl^on.  What 
lMi«MiittteftitoKf  Wliii'mtti'flxftlib  indvi&blii're^Uli?  "Whf 
ulSytf  blit'a  dbftfteion  of  {(HUfeiiiMte;  tUVHaH  teftf  nOthi%  ptire  ahd^ 
ihl^Mllililfea^^btUi^  oli  if  ^S6\M  W.  ^fr,'  tli^i^  is  nothing  so 
MAaae^i&V^^  dV  o^tilti/iMiWmkMm  df  liefpetuar  cHan^; 
wSSa^  cMffifeifibtft'  A  mM xtfkd ttiiis  rittk  firbtn  (llafce  tb'  plaice,  and' 
fWdferaOM  ftr'a'i^Wttrd'to  sitfi^  iill'sbi<ts  of  a^itJ^ftes  and  tastes, 
AtM  ii^li^bbiililV'eBldbMe'diMt^  of  styled,  fbf  he  as  frequently, 
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perhaps  more  frequently,  lends  himeelf  to  the  ignorant  ai  to  the 
instructed.  He  must  become  profuse  of  his  powera,  and  he  will  as 
inevitably  do  that  which  will  attract  tBe  greatestshare  of  applause, 
without  at  all  considering  the  means.  Thus  he  is  led,  insensibly 
to  hims^  indeed,  from  one  abuse  to  another,  till  his  original 
brightness  is  lost.  His  case  is  like  that  of  certain  casuists,  who, 
regardless  of  truth  and  fidsehood^  take  that  side  of  the  argument 
indifferently  on  which  they  can  display  most  ingenuity,  until  they 
actually  lose  all  clear  notions  of  truth  and  falsehood— of  right 
and  wrong.  I  have  known  more  than  one  such  man,  and  Mr, 
Braham  has  tried  the  same  experiments  in  vocal  art  with  nearly 
the  same  results.  Hence  we  have  those  overbroke  tones — ^those 
absolutely  dissonant  noises — those  bursts — ^those  breaks  and  sud*- 
den  terminations  of  notes — ^those  endless  roulades  and  volatas  in 
all  places  and  upon  all  occasions.  Hence  those  efforts,  which  in 
the  distortions  by  which  they  are  attended,  afford  the  visible 
marks  of  force.  Hence  all  those  anomalies,  which  the  decay  of 
powers  once  so  splendid  now  presents.  Still  it  will  be  said  thdte 
is  no  man  who  can  even  in  his  decay  equal  Braham  in  occasiontd 
dramatic  eflfects.  I  grant  it — I  grant  it  willingly.  But  this  affords 
no  reason  for  the  monstrous  abuses  of  style  to  which  he  has  been 
gradually  seduced  by  the  powers  I  have  described.  If  he  has  still 
the  remnant  of  a  giant's  strength,  let  him  use  it  for  the  benefit  not 
for  the  destruction  of  his  countrymen  and  his  art. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequence  in  his  immediate  imitator  or 
follower,  or  whatever  other  title  he  may  take  to  vindicate  his  claims 
to  originality — ^Mr.  Sinclair.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  voice,  and  so  far  instructed  in  the  ars  technica  as  to 
be  able  to  laugh  difficulties  of  execution  to  scorn,  what  judge  has 
ever  heard  him  without  despising,  ridiculing,  or  lamenting  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  tasteless  exaggeration  into  which  he  has 
stimulated  himself?  Can  any  man  be  so  blind  to  the  entire  want 
of  intellectual  design  and  direction  which  this  singer  displays  in 
the  mixture  of  styles,  breaks  of  measure,  alteratipn  of  passages, 
additions  of  divisions,  in  the  bursts,  breaks,  and  transitions  from  the, 
natural  voice  to  the  falsette,  which  in  almost  every  song  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  ?  All  design,  sJl  meaning,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  never  was  exhibited  such  a  monstrous  jumble  of 
absurdities-!    Even  if  the  single  quality  of  facile  execution  alone 
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caiiBtitiited  fine  singittg,  neither  Braham  nor  Sinclair  are  fine 
flingeiTB,  because  they  never  content  themselves  for  three  bars  in 
atteoesBion  wkh  the  prodnetion  of  pure,  sweet,  or  agreeable  tones. 
The  ear  is  perpetually  disturbed  by  sounds,  which  can  only  be 
called  nofoef^-Bometimes  the  voice  is  strained  till  the  tone  is  like  a 
Buil^^oaeh  horn-— eometimes  it  is  nasal  and  affected — sometimes  it 
borders  on  a  squeak  at  the  top  of  the  voice,  and  all  this  to  show 
how  much  eon  be  done.  Can  any  thing  be  so  absurd?  Can  any 
thing  be  so  monstrous?  Can  any  thing  be  so  totally  contrary,  not 
only  to  the  natura,l  perceptions  of  pleasure  from  singing,  but  to 
all  the  established  canons  of  vocal  science?  There  is.  Sir,  some 
excuse  for  the  performers — ^they  are  paid  for  these  tricksH-but  for 
the  public  there  is  none,  except  indeed  it  be  that  of  taking  the 
.  judgment  of  men  who  have  studied  the  art  so  intensely  upon 
trust,  and  divesting  themselves  of  all  thought  and  reflection,  of 
surrendering  their  feelings  and  their  taste  at  discretion. 

I^  Sir,  as  is  really  the  case,  Mr.  Braham  on  some  occasions 
feels  it  necessary  to  restrain  himself,  if  when  singing  before  the 
Philharmonic,  and  even  in  some  provincial  meetings,  where  the 
pristine  understanding  of  the  art  has  not  been  yet  destroyed,  he 
practicaUy  admits  what  I  have  laboured  to  establish,  it  only  ' 
goes  to  prove  that  his  taste  is*  not  so  absolutely  depraved  as  it 
seems  at  the  theatres.  But  we  have  only  to  compare  principles 
with  practice.  Have  I  or  have  I  not  set  down  the  principles 
correctly?  Have  I  or  have  I  not  described  the  practice  with 
truth? 

When,'  Sir,  we  extend  the  enquiry  further,  we  shall  but  find 
the  same  system  of  imitation  superseding  the  use  of  the  principles ' 
of  art,  and  nothing  so  clearly  demonstrates  the  want  of  a 'school — 
an  English  school — as  the  confusion  worse  confounded  that  pre- 
vails. That  the  polish  of  the  finest  Italian  singing  is  consistent 
with  the  purest  English  manner  was  proved  by  the  late  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  by  Mara,  who  seems  to 
have  attracted  more  approbation  afT  a  singer  of  English  than  any 
foreigner  that  ever  appeared  amongst  us.       ' 

The  practice  of  singing  airs  with  variations,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Sladame  Catalani,  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  de** 
praving  our  native  singers  and  the  public  taste.     All  piiUic 
performers  are  very  naturally  anxious  to  exhibit  their  powers' 

c2     ^  • 
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tl|is,  fpr.  it  ^^cit^  the  greatffit  iKPH^^r  in  an  sM^pj^.    T1\ms  U^ 
singsr  is  iH  qontep^  ifitll,  any  thiqg  g)|09(.  ^  ^ufJ^^  ^  j^^t,  ^^M 

fritte^fi^^^^ppa|pagefofM^?qr^.  Tl^eiw)99!^8fify|^aii4wm^ 
%  en4  pf  vfical  ayt,  is  quite  frngotttmr^^fKipfe  Vi^ir^ifi^h  WW- 
dered  and  p^t  out  of  ^e  way,  to  aflpoj^d  if 00m  for  ^^  9M!V|i^ 
Sir,  I  iikeexQQu^o^i— I  aii\deliglft^d  w,^^  Mrs.  8^^100'?  ^iftififl 
fi^cility,  but  let  me  hei^  it  ii^  its  pl^^e,  99  ft  ^uboi^Affif^tf;  pj^rt  0|f . 
the  art,  not  as  apri^i^cipal,  m\ich  le^  a^  %.  pu^cipal  q\^  of  (l^i;-* 
fo^anc^.  B<M(id^  nf bich  it  insiqu^t^  itsi^f  ^x^fy.  wlt^r^*  I  99t 
long  since  ^c^4  ^^  T^^y  lady  sing  ^ifi^^ifi^  grca<(j{,"  in  thet 
Messiah,  li|fie  ^SC^asc  t/pur^  ftiffmng^^^  scarcely  a  b^  5\( tlie  -tivie 
kept— the  rbyt^tm  a^  defitroy^d— ^U  Yi^aii^^j^  9^ch^Qg^qi^4f^r-:f J»^  . 
vowel  substi^t^i^  ^f  wptheir,  and  the  wl^ole  ^lyb^g^  to^i^  eiars, 
destroyed.  Yet  Y^ry  loye^y  executipi^;  O  th^  ex^ci^ti^n  I  and^  Q 
whi^t  tone!  I  Ay^  very  ^rue;  buj;  w^^^  he^^nf ^ . of  Bja^^^rs 
music,  a94  whei:e  nifs)?  fhe  ^ignUx  ^^  the;ii|spi^e4  ^ori^  i ,  ^}^f^ . 
wcfe  what  J  e^§c^4  to,  hqajf  ai?,^  W>«  ^^  to.  ^(d.  A^^  U  4i"rt 
neither  th^  oi^e  ^pr  tb^  other..  Th?.  con^uctoi^.  and  I^^,  ohwf q^^pus 
band  adn^inister^d  to  th^  v^aries,  ^dsf»ri|f^lied  i^  1^  qi^,  a^ 
well  as  ^hey  coy^  tp  dp  then)  ju^^ice,  yfi\^  a  tact  th<^tf  iiqpriiqf^iqe. 
But^  t^en,  is  thi^.singing— is  tl^is  sjty^  I  I  think  not*  \i  might 
bj?  very  $np^  ^i  it^  iji^y,  (whic)^  bj  th<e  Ipyf^  I  ai^.  ifot  ^i^  sp' 
ready  to  admit  as  the  million)  but  if  it  had  been  ten  times  finer,  it 
i^  o^t  oCitf  plftcp,  and  put  of  ^hf  cbajracter  ojf  the  music.  E\fn 
Catali(i|i  }^  practicj^y  ackqovfl^e4ge4  tjhi^  tnfth ;  for  wh^she 
singjB  thp  pptwiAg,  of  3(V^ja^«i>^,  sh^  ad/^pts^^s  nearljy.as  ppss^^^, 
(to  ^jB  ey^rla^t^  I>9nour  of  h^r  judgment),  th^  ^^IgUsb  ti;adi~ 
tio^stjlf  9f  perfoi:n)a^ce.  What  says  T^t,.  Greato^ej^,  perhaps 
th^ipaji  who  is^  thjs  vifrv  befjt  ac^t^^intj^d  with  i^topdpl  pf  f^y 
wajtioft  J^gjlisliB^iW)  ?.  ij^ji  h^  alfp^fy;])^  Travif  ^o  br^al^  her 
ti^e,  i4te>^tkfir.pf!«fWif%.  af^4?hi\^  fci;  anoU^pr,  a,t 

random?    I  suspect  not. 
Yif^ifi^  tiMii.  tfit^fn^fk  ^  yvH*  ^^^  tf*?^  ^^  •^ft^®  *4ffi^ted  a 

upcua  the,  public  for,  Bqgliah  sipgipg;  a^  ^nglj^bt  * V^pJ  ?^  ^''r  X^^ 
pjieafl^/i^r  ItjUi^iqanp^an^^foii.good  ta^te.    \^^  l^^ye  virtually 


of  vcK^  ftf<,  tp.the  Vif9f8))||y»i^.  pf  o^ii^  tRth,  m4  VPgJMwte 

hnw  mrTJIiiMlT  w^rf i  thffii  inft'iiithfil 

■"Jiir  w  1    .'iwr/  T^iJi'i  Tin  ai  i'iijiiip. 

■«»^^-  *«  ■«iwiU  that  there  i&no  one  vho^nxea  such  i*i^ffrta»i  Bsoofii 
«f  WfitMflrt.  rn^ijjJBffitfiji  ifi^^Bvctma  itf^  (^»  ^xim^iw  »f '  ^  T<4c*.. 

Tenal  chiuge  of  a  mixture  of  styles.    Pray  observe,  Sir,  thw  >ft 
«•<*  WU*«»  «^  «PfW^  I  'W^  ^  «hwW  «4b#  t>«t.  *ll  f»? 

<^#w«wl»^  *wwMFf>»r*  w«^(>>;*w%  »^^.  \  w^  «f 

finmlj^fVM^i^.    ^er0raie9|;i|i^|ivWfi«4nHn9^.-    »»is^'T*5e  hp% 
a!td  ^  fi^  a4f|^tn>^  ol^  tiff^qi9^  n^etuifc 
•Mlt^<rr,,%>H«h  by.  ^ifitf^lt^.,^|f^f|&,.  ^r.Bitsii^nmt.  thftsojte 
of  ¥PlW»rt?IWi  <#!«*•.  ft»<i  MW  PW«Wlft  IPW  'iWch, !)«  4|^sn«d 

^*ffi*.  ^H^^ffJt¥yfm-^)fi^^^  tl|fi,y9^iflMj,flfld.  ()#p^  of  a,«M},. 
«W«fM?4.ts,tlf^IJW;tfn««f«rt«lwi  eV5W*>  ^V,\,»M  only;  ««»i»«r 
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of  Handel  in  writing  for  this  voice.  The  modem  Italian  com- 
posers, Rossini  especially,  has  made  the  base  part  even  more 
florid  than  their  predecessors  did  the  tenor.  These  facts  will 
account  for  the  loss  of  the  true  base  style — ^for  thie  absence  of 
majesty,  gravity,  and  pathos,  for  a  sort  of  barking  which  is  sub- 
stituted  for  articulation,  and  for  a  floridity  of  execution,  which  is  ^ 
least  of  all  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  tone.  Sir,  I  admit 
that  <<  art  is  best  taught  by  example  ;*'  but  nothing  is  so  dangerous, 
so  fruitless,  as  direct  imitation.  Never  was  there  an  age  that  so 
perfectly  exemplified  this  truth  as  our  own.  '  Our  tenors  are  all 
second-hand  Braharos,  our  bases  shadows  of  poor  Bartleman-— 
the  one  shewing  only  the  wear  and  tear  and  threadbare  finery  of 
the  original  texture— the  other  the  dark,  conflised,  and  lifeless 
image  of  an  individual  who  ifi^as  all  colour,  all  animation,  and  all 
motion. 

Sir,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  ihat  we  commit'  in  fiinging 
or  affecting  to  sing  Italian  music  in  such  a  way  as  to  vie  with  the 
natives  of  Italy,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supersede  our  own. 
The  English  can  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed  better  in  their  imi- 
tation of  the  Italians  than  the  Italians  in  their  imitation  of  the 
English.  Now  what  must  we  say  concerning  every  attempt 
which  we  ever  heard  a  foreigner  make  to  sing  our  music  ?  Why, 
that  it  had'  all  sorts  of  fiiultflH-that  it  wanted  the  vernacular  ex- 
pression— ^that  the  conception  was  foreign — that  the  manner  was 
foreign — that  the  pronunciation  was  foreign — and  that  in  short, 
it  was  foreign  singing  to  English  music  and  English  words.  If 
this  be  universally  the  case,  and  I  contend  It  is  so,  for  such  in- 
stances as  Mara  or  Catalani^s  single  piece,  ^Comfort  ye  my  peo- 
jp£f,"  are  exceptions  not  the  rtile,  does  it  not  follow  that  our 
singing  Italian  must  be  liable  to  the  same  objections,  and  is  in  (act 
rendered  painful  if  not  disgtntihg  to  the  eai^  of  natives  by  the 
same  fhults?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  Even  our  own  tra- 
velled and  instructed  countrymen  are  thoroughly  sensible  to  the 
differences.  The  Italians  and  the  English  neither  feel  alike, 
think  alike,  nor  express  their  sentiments  tod  passions  in  the  same 
manner.  To  suppose  that  the  one  can  become  the  other  is  to 
suppose  a  transformation  all  but  impossible — for  it  amounts  to  a 
physical  transmutation.  Why  then,  in  the  name  of  sense  and  of 
exoellence  and  of  truth  in  art,  why  should  we  be  perpetually 
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ap^ipg  what  we.  opuiot  fitteUl  Why  wis  malign  esM^ntiaUy 
different  in  their  nature  and  elevents  i  Why  knitate  badly  when 
we  might  ipresetve  an  iatriwic  excellenee,  could  we  be  content 
to  coUiTate  our  natural  and  original  and  proper  attributes  ?  We 
can  (we  do)  pay  for  the  best  Italian  exaaiplca.  Surely  then  it 
would  be  more  to  the  credit  of  our  capacity  and  judgment,  to  en* 
deayour  to  work  upon  our  own  uuiterialB,  and  to  scarry  them  to 
new  and  higher  periection,  instead,  of  expesing  ourselves  to  the 
contempt  and  ridicule^  of  those  whom  we  imitate  (they  alone  be  it 
remembctred  are  the  ondy  absolute  judges  of  Our  efforto)  and  who 
we  thus  must  always  piermit  to  excel  us-rfor  the  simplest,  reason 
in  the  world,  because. an  Engliahman  can  ueyer  become  an  Italiaa 
in  his  ways  of  thinking  or  his  habits  refaction*  .  But  to  put  a  home 
question  at  onco-nlo  we  ever  see  Italians  apeing  us}  Do  they, 
the  moment  they  land  in  England,  set  about  singing  our  Pureell, 
our  Handel^  or  our  ballads  or  gleea?  Never-HMver*  They 
never  mix  and  confound  their  style  with  that  of  apy  other  people* 
If  tihey  do  sing  English  they  are  compelled  to  make  the  abortive 
attempt-^t  is  not  done  »p<mlaneou8ly.  I  may  be  told  it  is  their 
omoifr  j^ojxr^-^heir  contempt  for  the  musical  attainments  of  other 
countries  that  produces,  this  eflect.  Very  likely— 4wd  I  wish  we^ 
Mr.  Editor,  had  a  tincture  of  the  same  pride.  We  should  then 
endeavour  to  excel  rather  than  to  imitate,  to  study  principles, 
instead  of  merely  copying  after  models.  If  then,  Sir,  I  be  rights 
I  think  I  have  proved — ^first,  that  the  present  state  of  vocal  art  in 
England  neither  consists  with  the  principles  of  general  science, 
nor  with  that  particular  idiomatic  branch  which  we  ought  to  call 
our  own  and  to  cultivate.  I  have  proved  that  we  want  alike  the 
knowledge,  and  the  practice.  I  have  proved  that,  the  public 
singers  of  the  highest  repute  (all  of  them  too  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ral endowments  and  technical  acquirements)  for  want  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  a.  pure  t^te^  mislead  the  public,  and  corrupt  the 
generations  that  come  after  thf  m. 

When  I  understood  that  a  n^tiopial. acpidemy  wap.formiog^  I 
confess  I  was  delighted  at  the  prospect ;  but,  Sir,,  what  has  been  my 
disappointment  to  perceive  the  same  manifest  fimdanmntal  errors, 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  destrpyiag  a(1  oipr  public  sources  of  in* 
atruction,  pervade  the  plans  ofihis  ifi^tit^tion.  Foreigners  are  the 
teachers  (professors,  I  beg  pfirdon)  of  vocal  art  in  this  academy. 
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il^Hh  tlm  Mt^iMfim  in  A0ed  df  erne  |[Mil  flaii^y  Ml-.  Vki^^i  ftf  I#ill 
ttke  ii|k>fl  lue  101  fiMtfjr  ibtt  Sir  O.  8ttiid*«  k  &  ili«f#ie  AdMMf f  imM  / 
th^  worlkjr  luri^lit  mv«  knviog  f  ivm  <iM  8ll%kf  IdssM  i^^i^  ffib 
Wtflls  of  tktmetideny  since  itB4o<M  w4i«  d^MM  fiff  IM  rMef^tiMi 
#f  pdt)iH  ana  foTMgkfl  i  knoir  tb  ike  codirftf^  Mf;  lM#eli  Utf^ 
Mlf  (Whoy  as  Dr.  KitshiMfr  mja  ^t  JUt.  BetUmiiy,  flltt^  eoviiit^f- 
'tonor^  tenW)  and  hase^  kiid  dll  <i(««Uy  well)  flNiy  SMMin  iM^inM 
pt^difcamdnt.  I  t«m^  9k^  to  tke  b«iok  of  tk^  peilbi'didhM  df  tM 
first  tfOfid^H  «f  Old  i^fa^  I  fl^d  the  gfrea^ef^  ^drt  64  fife  sdtedfkiil 
Itelili% dad  tkd  oHiy  ddailgMied  p^ili6 he  <mt  df  MddUdd  IM^^ 
MMMMn.  btkktheWajfdibtmda^dskiMAdf  ndiiokdiiifir  8» 
i  dai  nM  eivtiditt  df  fcMl|gfft  dl^tidtt  noi^  tkelf  rdptftefidd,  bki 
I  nd  ednil<nis'  df  dMadtknr  diMi-  df  tkd  kdiidtf  6f  tty  tdi^i^. 
If  ire  kkVe  koMne  of  met  e#ii  digiiity^>-^tk«  chdiM  flM  dft  kM 
d|Nni  drfigmality^  we  iaay  bd  iaiilatdvg^  dnd  jldwtbl^f  ColdMMy  8«t«i 
tesblkl  imitators^  biif6  we' M^^  shaH  b^  aHtoCifiA  tbd  i¥WM  Md 
bd»t  #dli06  <rf  tkd  Wdrd.  :^  ^dki^  io  b^  dl^tidef-^We  ekd  dldM 
f nd  dIMiKtf <m.  Tktd  id  ddt «  fW^  buta'  t^ink,  a  pidkkoj^di 
ttmhy  AitfA  dke*  dfWUdhottP  d^Mi^HMf  «^^n^^9  AM  dd#^LiWf  dH^ 
loiidto  fgffttftd  (MfrtMMMlddl  *d  tkey  d#«  ddW^  6dU^>  gf^^  Ad  dMM 
ptesi  pTDdfi^  tko«^  &e  fdle  i^  ihitni  ttttm  ilkf  btMmf-^1^ 
Mridd  itf  b;f  iflWrndri^^^«irt'4i  ddd /i^^Ml)^. 
.  Row  tkeif^  Sir,  dre  #d  16  sdC  «Mdt  d  i*dfbi4iMlifo#?  It  id  per-i 
kapd  tdd  diUdk  to  dstfMct  «lat  Ike  eri^iv  dt  Mf  pn^tM  M6d  of 
giUfcM^  ffdw  fifddd  kv«M0ffcfe  by  likbity  skoiiM  be'  ^%^*etf  ^rl 
reeted,  tkdttgb  I  ddiAf  not  but  d  iktte  #kd¥Hotne  ekSdH^l^ment 
frdm  the^pdMk  ^9WMf  dl&  setdetliM^  toWM^ds-  b^Mfgid^  i^  itUSt 
WAnderidgf  ^efkaH^i  tfdlfy  mtyihet^  is  d  dier#  giftMrtLfibd  d6iit5-> 
fliMdfly  risidg' d)^  IC id  ap6dt4eto  I  Hope  f o  i^orii  b9  wc^HI a^  \ipoii 
tdashe#8^  dBd^idost  df  dU  updn  fbe  jiubHd  niiMdV  'W€  dMidf  dMIf 
ti^gtw  by  edMftJilcing  tke  geMMl  imd^rstddctittg-^riext,  Sir,  wd 
SMMsi  dpOMIdtkrodgk  dUV  iti8tilttt)dk».  Iddedd  Ad  nro^m^iM  #d' 
skake  tke  former  we  influence  tkd  hMtei",  fo^  ffidy  a^t  t^lMdfVely 
i^dtf  dddk"  d1Jkdr.F  llribrtuddlely  tlte  Mj^fate^'  ddds^  irf  tke  f^tm 
flWdr  i<ett^  dt<  feat  M  little  ds<  MddM  td  vedttif^  b^iid  HfM 
aeW!»ptt]^f  of  tke  ds^>-<Hfttkr  Adi^dasdd  iS'dbvfbtA-^^itlf  «ii^^hdnte<r 
cflUeMd^  ebddecfidn,-Midiydls',  (Aeasute^*,  d'o^eftt^in  propbhibn'. 
Bdt,  Aaati^  Heairen,-  ltt«ftttayd  dnd  tetht^ati  flttdcdddhits  aVid* 
obdMel^  t6  tuVkig  powet^  tbi^dngk  codversdtiod^  and  apon'  snt V 
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nindB  impreiaions  (short  and  vivid  thougb  they  be)  are  soon  and 
easily  made.  By  some  such  means  I  trust  these  opinions  will  make 
their  way  upwards,  while  to  the  mass  of  reflecting  musicians,  pro- 
fessors as  well  as  amateurs,  they  are  sure  to  find  access  through 
your  pages.  Here  then,  Sir,  I  quit  the  subject,  for  I  have  said 
enough  to  set  all  those  who  are  really  interested  in  our  national 
niisie  and  national  character,  a  thinking. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's, 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


CATHEDRAL  SERVICE. 


.    TO  THE  EDITOIL 

Sir, 

JMLiTsic  and  musicians  are  indebted  to  you  for  an  honourable  and 
dignified  support.  Your  Review  may  be  said  to  have  elevated 
the  character  of  the  divine  art  to  whose  advancement  it  b  devoted, 
and  that  of  its  professional  cultivators.    May  it  go  on  and  prosper ! 

Our  '^  Cathedral  Service  is  a  subject  that  has  not  yet  met  with 
your  notice,  otherwise  than  incidentally.  I  have  long  been  anxi-* 
ously  expecting  to  see  it  introduced,  either  by  yourself  or  by  some 
one  of  your,  correspondents,  whose  knowledge  and  opportunities 
may  fit  him  for  its  discussion ;  but  as  no  intimation  of  any  article 
upon  this  topic  has  yet  appeared,  let  me  hope.  Sir,  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  arrogant  in  an  unprofessional  individual  to  endea- 
vour at  supplying,  in  some  degree,  a  deficiency  which  he  would! 
gladly  see  entirely  removed  by  an  abler  hand. 

There  occur  in  your  work,  now  and  then,  passages  which  shew 
your  admiration  for  Cathedral  Service.  I  most  cordially  agree 
with  you ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  without  it  (and  yet ''  Godiempers 
tk€  wifUi  io  the  sham  lamb^^)  the  world  would  be  hardly  worth 
living  in.  He  who  possesses  a  love  for  this  sublime  branch  of 
music  should  be  thankfiil  if  his  lot  becast  in  England,  for  although 
the  art  may  be  more  sedulously  cultivated  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
yet  it  is  in  England  only  that  a  feast  at  all  comparable  with  that 
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ofibrded  by  our  cathedrak  ean  be  freely  enjoyed  every  day  in  the 
year.  On  the  Continent  the  organ  id  Uttle  uted,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festi?al8)but  in  many  of  our  cities  noble  voicee,  accompanied  by 
the  best  organs  in  Enrope,*  singdaily  some  of  the  grandest  of  com* 
poeitionsi  It  is  the  remark  of  tbeVenerable  Bede,  that  ^ho  science 
Imi  music  may  enter  the  doors  of  the  ckntehy^  and  happily  a  great 
proportion  of  our  church  composers  appear  to  have  been  not 
unmindful  of  the  loftiness  of  their  privilege. 

Perhaps  the  noblest  portion  of  Cathedral  music  is  that  which  is 
technically  called  ^^the  Service/ 'consisting, in  the  morning,  of  the 
Te  Deum  and  JuhHate^\  and  in  the  evening,  either  of  the  Magnifi* 
cat  and  Nunc  dimittisy  or  the  Capitate  Domino  and  Deus  misereatur. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  what  number  of  compositions  of  this  class  may  be  in 
existence,  and  owing  to  the  urbanity  which  would  seem  to  mark 
the  members  of  our  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,,  I  have 
obtained  from  the  greater  part  of  these  establishments  an  account 
of  their  treasures  in  this  way.  You  will  probably  agre6  with  uA 
in  thinking  that  die  publication  of  my  lists  will  be  neither  iinin- 
teresting  nor  useless.  Utility  has  indeed  already  resulted  from 
the  collection ;  it  has,  even  white  in  MS.  enabled  several  choirs 
to  ascertain  where  some  imperfect  services  in  their  possession 
might  be  completed,  and  where  other  services  which  they  were 
desirous  to  obtain  might  be  found ;  but  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
mutual  interchanges  will  become  much  more  extensively  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review. 

Iwflluot  detain  the  readers  of  your  Journal  with  a  regular 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  Cathedral  Music;  I  refer  them  to  the 
leamad  Mr*  Bedford,*  who  has  shewn  the  great  conformity 

e  0r«  Barney  a? ers  that  tiie  uvjuii  on  uie  Oontittent  are  inferior  to  ourt  hi 
every  thHig  hat  ■be* 

f  The  old  Blasters  frequently  set  the  Benedkku  (instead  of  the  Jubilate) 
with  the  Te  Deumj  but  the  i^ords  are  somewhat  prosaic,  and  have  been 
rarely  sdafM  by  the  moderns. 

o  Ib  his  <«  Temple  Masio.*"  As  this  book  is  not  very  oomaion,  I  wiH  ^noCe  k 
portion  of  one  paragraph,  which  points  out  some  very  striking  resemblances. 
<<  They  had  their  instrumental,  as  weU  as  Tocal  mu«ic — so  have  We ;  their 


singers  Btdsd  la  the  desks,  with  the  boys  dfoectiy  under  them,  all  dothsd  In 
white  linen^-so  it  b  with  as;  they  had  their  pieoeator,  to  begin  their  tunes 
and  psalms — so  hare  we;  they  had  singers  who  were  Lerites.  or  niight  be  of 
anotiier  tribe^we  have  also  some  wUdi  are  orddned,  and  othen  of  a  lay 


betweea  die  ancient  Jewish  qiod^  pf  performiRg  divide  service, 
and  that  followed  in  our  eath^ralsp  if  hich  have  tjkus  happily 
gaikered  up  ihefrugmenU  o/atUifuit^^  that  mtiing  might  b^  lost. 
There  is  not  a  ^ngle  passage  in  the  ^ew  Testmnent  from  which 
we  can  infer  any  alteration  of  the  modedesqribedin  the  OU ;  it  w>w 
not  typical  of  any  thing  now  fulfiUei),  but  rather  of  the  employment 
of  the  saints  in  heaven^  who  are  said  hy  6t.  John*  to  ^^sing  the 
song  of  M oaesy*'  which  song,  we  may  here  infer,  sba^l  be  continued 
until  the  consummation  of  al}  things.  It  b«>  often  ^trud^  ma  that 
St  Jerome  furnishes  n  strong  testimony  of  the  greft  ftn^iquity  of 
chanting  the  responses,  when  be  U}usBa  the  4mw  of  the  Cln'istians 
of  his  time  to  a  thunder  elap  $  be4  it  been  j|)oJE:tf^,  the  sibilaiice 
which  always  attemjhi  the  colloquial  utterance  of  i|  ppi^ed  assem- 
bly would  have  rendered  this  tha  lest  image  t)iat  could  have 
occurred  to  him.  C^nnpaire,  Sir,  the  apimi^tiiig  and  sublime 
efect  of  the  responses  when  chafited  wi^  the  )af>guid  ai>d  per« 
functory  manner  in  which  they  are  commonjb^  read,  and  then  spy 
which  reminds  you  most  of  the  j^rvmcyof  thppruwtiveChristi^ns  i 
Dr.  Bumey  states,  in  hje  Tour  in  Italy,  that  our  old  chants  apd 
versiclss  were  not  new  compositipna  at  the  time  of  M^  Reforma- 
tion, but  only  a^ustad  to  JBnglish  word^,  tbpir  melody  being  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  heard  in  all  the  continental 
churches.  It  ba/i  befn  often  notedthat  the  concurrent  observance 
of  Sunday  by  ChrMians  scattered  in  countries  rewete  ^om  ^ach 
other,  furnishes  matter  for  pleasing  reflection ;  will  our  pleasure 
be  diminished  by  remembering  an  approatimaiion  (9wely  a  harm- 
less ojpe)  in  manner  also  ?  Chanting,  moreovert  allows  such  of. 
the  congregation  as  cannot  sing,  time  to  make  their  responses 
devoutly,  and  with  reverence ;  t»ut  the  yasiaess  a^  peculiar  con* 
stmctien  of  our  oathedrals  would  be  f  u^icient  i^lone  to  justify  this 
mode,  fi^r  a  voice  of  moderate  sfarop^b)  when  ejievated  fis  x^ianting 
required!,  wiU  reac^  a  pmnt  quite  inac^esm^l?  to  a  mnfk  mure 
pow^rfuji  one,  if  reading  be  9^pt»i*  Qva  may  giaiwrkp  without 
renouncing  a  particle  of  respect  for  our  clergy,  that  good  reading 
is  very  rare  among  them.  It  was  one  of  Bishop'  Berkeley^  que-* 
rie8,f  a  century  ago,  "  Whether  half  the  learning  and  itudj/  of 

cspac^ ;  4i  ^y  wswered  each  other  iosiagi^g,  or  swig  hy  turuis^  ^  do  we ; 
if  they  had  Tarious  ways  of  sjai^iig,  so  bfiKc  we.'«  4pc.  &c.    C*  W,  p  9Q. 
e  K^T.  4M;r.  ar.  3.  +   No.  3;Q3. 
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these  kingdoms  is  not  useless^  for  want  of  a  proper  delivery  and 
pronunciation  being  taugU  in  our  schools  and  colleges  f  This 
question  might  be  repeated  now ;  little  has  been  done  since  the 
Bishop  proposed  it  to  remedy  the  evil,*  and  thus  the  present 
state  of  things  furnishes  another  reason  for  adhering  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  chanting,  susceptible  as  it  is  of  the  graces  of  accent,  em- 
phasis, and  pause,  and  yet  happily  under  restrictions  that  prevent ' 
all  attempts  Btjine  reading  and  rhetorical  show.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  were  our  clergy  admirable  readers  without  exception, 
yet  there  would  be  singular  propriety  in  reserving  for  the  public 
service  a  peculiar,  and,  as  it  were,  sacred  style  of  addressing  tlye 
Almighty,  Whenever  I  have  heard  the  prayers  ready  after  the  * 
performance  of  a  sublime  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate^  the  familiarity 
of  the  mode  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  my  devotion ;  but  when 
they  are  chanted  there  is  a  glorious  consonance  throughout ;  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  addressing  a  being  not  like  ourselves ;  we  seem 
to  be  partakers  in  that  ^^  universal  shout,*'  which  our  great  poet 
points  out  as  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host.t  - 

I  am  far  enough  firom  wishing  to  make  this  the  general  mode  of 
performing  the  service.  In  parochial  churches,  where  the  con- 
gregation is  of  a  mixed  character,  it  would  be  absurd  to  conduct 
it  in  a  way  that  would  perhaps  be  displeasing  to  the  majority, 
from  a  want  of  the  requisite  fbeling ;  but  a  cathedral  congregation:}: 
is  fairly  presumed  to  be  of  a  musical  character,  and  to  have  a  pecu- 
"liar  adaptation  to  and  power  of  benefiting  by  a  musical  service — 
one  too  which  has  been  Mmctioned  by  time,  and  by  the  reverence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  pious  men  that  have  adorned  our 
country.^ 

It  is  to  our  cathedrals  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  preservation  of  our 
musical  taste  fhmi  a  total  debauchment  by  the  meretricious  style 
which  has  been  nearly  every  where  else  so  prevalent;  they  pre* 
serve  to  us  almost  the  only  relics  of  ancient  music,  with  which 
modem  fltftidioiiSBesB  will  allow  us  to  be  acquainted.    It  is  our 

^  I  know  of  Dodifaig,  except  the  jodidsuB  ettaUiAmeat  of  prizes  at  some 
CoDmem  in  the  Uairersity  of  Guabridge,  for  the  best  reader  iu  chapel. 

i^  Par.  Lost,  book  X.' 

^  A  cathedral  is  the  parish  church  of  a  diocese ;  its  first  and  second  bell  do 
not  sumaion  indiscriminately  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  parish,  butjuch  of 
them  only  as  possess  a  relish  for  its  peculiar  senice. 

^  Hooker,  Milton,  George  Herbert,  and  Johnson,  may  be  mentioned. 
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cathedmb  thiu  bave  served  (and  in  the  stattttes*  of  most  of  them 
diis  fa  pointed  but  as  one  important^  and  of  their  institution,)  to 
presenre  among  the  ^lergyi^  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
music,  '<one  of  the  fairest  and  iteost  glorious  gifts  of  Ood,  and' 
nearly  allied  to  dirinity/*  j:  It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether,  updil 
the  principle  of  general  utility,  it  be  advisable  to  withdraw  one  of 
the  strongest  of  those  incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  this  scioice  fhot 
yet  esdst  among  the  clerical  body  i  The  parish  church  to  which 
a  mimnr  canon  eventmlly  sueeeeds,  mu9i  derive  advantage  from 
having  an  incundwnt  capable  of  regulating  and  improving  its 
psalmody,  which  he  will  commonly  find  to  stand  in  sufficient 
need  of  his  assistance. 

Think  me  not  querulous.  Sir,  if  I  adopt  for  a  moment  a  vitupe- 
raiive  strain — I  do  it  ^^rnore  in  sorrow  than  in  anger"— -but  let. 
me  hope,  that  pointing  out  in  your  Journal  a  few  hot  commendable 
uinovatioas  that  have  been  miide  in  the  service,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  letter,  may  be  usefiiL  In  one  or  two  cathedrals  the 
practice  of  yviMb'iig  has  been  suffered  to  cre^  in;  nothing  can  be 
more  chilling;  there  is  a  beautiful  oneneir  in  the  ancient  mode^ 
preserving  a  conformity  of  chiaraeter  fi^om  the  first  sentence  to  the 
last;  the  transitions  are  delicate,«tuid  made  netmidem  artem — but 
the  innovation  to  which  I  am  adverting  puts  an  end  tb  all  this,  and 
gives  a  motley  aspect  to  that  which  would  else  delight  us,  by  the 
perfect  coherence  of  all  its  parts.^    This  practice  is  attended  with 

*  Inperfect  agreement  with  these  statutes  is  a  passage  in  the  Declaration  of 
Qoeea  Elizat^eth— ^<  lo  collegiate  churches  there  hath  bsen  prorision  appointed 
for  the  maintenance  of  men  and  children  to  use  singing  in  the  church,  bj  means 
whereof  the  laudable  serfice  of  music  may  be  had  in  estimation  and  preserred 
m  knowledge. 

f  Pemdt  meto  quote  a  passage  from  the  Sermon  which  was  retiewed  in 
your  4th  ?ol*  p.  449« — ^^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  custom  of  requiring  the 
dergjr  to  be  acquainted  with  music  is  90  nearly  obsolete ;  were  it  not  that 
the  tmdent  and  iolemn  mode  of  thanUng  the  servke  is  still  preserred  at  our 
cadMdrali  and  collegiate  churches,  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  thb  art 
wwAd  be  exacted  from  one  Indifidual  of  the  order.** 

X  Martin  Luther.  r 

V  Since  this  passage  was  written,  I  have  met  with  a  confirmation  of  its 
truth  by  high  authority.  Dr.  Qarke,  (Whitfield)  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
Uniyersitj  of  Cambri^e.  in  the  ygxj  interesting  preface  to  his  ^  volume  of 
Serrices,  attributes  the  aeidky  of  Cathedral  music  ^^  to  the  discontinuance  of 
chanting  the  whole  service  ;^'  ^^  this,"  he  says,  '^  has  made  an  opening  for 
erery  species  of  innoTation,  and  tends  to  reduce  that  which  was  formerly  one 
Qiitform  and  dignified  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  to  a  level  with  the  rude  per- 
formaace  of  singing  in  our  country  churches." 


MoAer  luikappy  cosiequeiice^-tlie  introdnciiif  eUtgym^n  to 
minor  canaorieB,  who  hayo  neither  shill  in  miuic  nor  loYe  for  it ;  to 
these  gentlemen  the  aenriee  will  appear  tedious  aiid  irksoniey  and 
the  tendency  of  the  pracdee  to  impair  and  ruin  it  altogether  is  too 
strihing  to  need  die  slightest  comment.  I  will  just  remark  by  the 
way^  that  the  statutes  of  cathedrals  require  a  knowledge  of  music* 
in  all  those  members,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  who  perform  the 
daily  duty;  and  although  we  do  not  expect  thi9  service  to  be 
plaoBd  on  its  ancient  footing,  when  one  of  our  Kings  composed  for 
it,  and  Kings  and  ChanoeUors  disdainaii  not  to  invest  themselves 
with  the  surplice,  and  take  a  part  in  its  performance,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  adherence  to  a  requisition  which,  is  just  as 
proper  and  necessary  now  as  it  was  when  the  statutes  were 
eetaUmhed.f 

I  am  told  also  that  at  one  or  two  cathedrals  ^^  the  service'*  is  not 
stmgy  but  ehisntedy  as  the  psalms  are  I  Now  this  is  mcmstrous,  and 
were  not  my  asithority  unquestionable,  I  could  not  believe  it. 
Chanting  the  psalms  is  a  beautifiil  portion  of  cathedral  music,  but 
when  these  are  over  let  us  have  done  with  it :  it  is  degrading  to 
stick  up  e  donen  men  and  boys  who  must  have  had  a  musical 
education,  to  do  that  only  which  the  unteught  singerB  of  any 
parish  church  in  Bngland  are  quite  equal  to.  The  mastery 
which  some  cathedral  choirs  have  attained  has  been  derived  not 
merely  from  singing  good  music,  but  from  singing  it  con$ta$Uly. 
The  wretched  custom  to  which  I  have  adverted  plac^  collegiate 
choirs,  which  have  a  noble  endowment,  upon  a  footing  with 
parochial  ones  that  have  none  at  all,  by  exacting  from  them  only  a 
weeklj/  rehearsal:  this  evil  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  plan  which  is 
followed  at  the  College  Chapels,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of 
having  an  hebdomadary  bill,  in  which  the  services  and  anthems 
for  the  week  are  previously  arranged. 

Doctor  Clarke,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  recomsiends  a 

a  I  will  copy  from  J)agdaie*B  Hbtoiy  of  St  P4ral'8,  one  of  the  requisites 
for  holding  a  minor  canoniy  ia  tbst  psthedraL  <^  Habeat  Mixor  Ganow icus, 
ante  omnia,  bonam  Titam  et  mores,  bonam  vocem^  fonam  etplacetUem^  bonam 
ariem  catumd^  quA  vocem  ikigat  tuam  in  honarem  DeU*  A  salification  is 
demanded  by  the  statutes  of  all  other  C9&&MUp 

i  ▲  qiiestioahaTiivbeearaUed  about  the  ralidity  of  some  of  the^e  statutes 
since  the  Befonaation^  th^r  ^authority  was  fully  confirmed  by  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reiga  of  Qwceo  Aaao* 
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cvitOBi  irUdi  exiBls  Hi  Armagh,  of  pcrnotting  tlie  boyS|  opgn  tkeir 
ToieeB  breakiof  ,  to  atUnd  th^  ehoir  on  SuBdays^  &c«  by  whick 
ineaaB  they  retain  the  knowledge  formerly  aequiredi  and  if  their 
▼oices  turn  oat  well  they  are  elected  stipendiaries;  thus  there  is 
a  supply  within  the  choir  itself  of  indiyiduals  amply  qualified  tcir 
Hb  duties.  A  similar  practice  obtains  at  Exeter^  where  these 
young  men  are  called  secondaries,  and  it  will  go  fiur  to  aeoaat 
lor  the  constant  excellence  of  that  choir« 

The  neglect  which  our  subject  has  met  with  from  local  histo- 
riaaa  and  tourists  is  passing  strange.  I  have  read  much  that  has 
been  written  about  our  cathedrals^  and  of  this  only  a  line  and  a 
half  refenred  to  the  mtjumer  of  performing  the  service.  It  should 
in  jusdee  be  added,  that  this  line  and  a  half  couTsyed  a  compli* 
meat  to  Lichfield* 

At  those  cathedrals  where  the  service  is  not  well  performed,  it 
will  often  be  found  that  the  remunenntion  of  the  ^rd  ncam  is 
inadequate.  This  is  a  matter  which  has  met  with  frequent 
i(otice,f  accompanied,  sometimes,  with  a  severity  which  I  am  dis« 
Inclined  to  adopt^  but  there  really  seems  perfect  ftdmess  in  the 
remark,  that  the  income  of  the  several  members  of  a  cathedral 
ought  still  to  be  determined  by  the  rule  which  was  followed  at 
its  <Mriginal  endowment. 

Cathedral  service,  for  the  reformed  Church  of  England,  was 
first  set  to  music,  in  one  single  part,  by  John  Marbeck,  and  pub« 
lished  in  1550$  it  may  be  semi  in  the  third  volume  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  and  is  the  foundation  of  that  which 
was  set  in  four  parts  by  several  composers,  and  printed  by  John 
Day  in  the  year  1560,  and  again  in  1565*  The  glorious  arrange* 
meat  by  Tallis  followed,  which  still  delights  us ;  this  also  is 
founded  on  Marbeck,  and  prefixed  to  Dr.  Boyce's  coUeotion.  In 
1641,  Barnard,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  St.  PanlV,  published  a 
coUection  of  services  and  anthems.  Such  was  the  success  with 
which,  during  the  great  rebellion,  cathedral  music  had  been  dfe» 
siroynd,  that  Dr.  Boyc^  could  find  but  one  copy  of  it  in  the 
Uagdom,  namely  ut  Hereford.  Another  collection  appeared  a 
few  years  after  Barnard's,  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  this  may  still 


«  Psr«iadsrly  turn  Dr.  Barney,  Mr.  Oniiei  Afissa,  sad  the  Ret.  R. 
Eastcott. 
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be  occasionally  met  mik.  lit  1661  Edward  Low  publislied  <^Di- 
rectioDB  for  the  performance  of  Cathedral  Music,*'  founded  cm 
Marbeck  and  Tallis;  this  work  includes  a  burial  service  by 
Robert  Parsons,  a  Fern  Creator  by  an  unknown  author,  and  a 
Te  Deumy  ^.  by  Dr.  Child,«  In  1664,  Clifford  printed  the 
it>ord$  of  services  and  anthems  sung  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
choirs ;  the  music  to  these,  words  was  afterwards  published  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  professor  of  music  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
The  next  collection  of  words  was  published  in  171S,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Sub-De&n  of  the  Chapel  Royal :  others,  under 
a  similar  sanction,  in  17S6,  by  Carleton;  in  1749,  by  Pordage;  in 
1769,  by  Bayly;  and  in  17^,  by  Pearce.  Proposals  for  a  new 
one  were  issued  about  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  Spofforth,  the 
organist  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  but  thb  has  not  yet  appeared. 
The  words  of  the  anthems  sung  at  York,  Durham,  and  Lincoln, 
were  published  at  York,  by  EUway,  in  17d6,  with  a  view  of  the 
three  churches  prefixed ;  and  many  other  cathedrals  have  furnished 
similar  accounts  of  what  is  usually  done  by  their  respective  choirs. 

In  1760,  Dr.  Boyce  began  the  publication  of  his  magnificent 
collection  of  cathedral  music,  in  three  volumes;  it  contains 
thirteen  morning  and  evening  services,  a  burial  service  by  Mor- 
ley,  and  seventy-one  anthems,  all  in  score  and  by  the  old  masters. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  from  the  same  plates, 
but  on  a  smaller  paper,  in  the  year  1796.  In  1790  Dr.  Arnold 
published  a  collection  on  the  same  plan  as  Boyce's,  containing 
seventeen  morning  and  thirteen  evening  services,  and  thirty-nine 
anthems.  It  is  in  four  volumes ;  the  fourth  consists  of  an  organ 
arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  other  three. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  the  general  collections  of  ser** 
vices  which  have  hitherto  been  published,  and  there  would  seem 
to  be  ample  room  for  another.  Vast  stores  of  this  noble  class  of 
music  are  in  existence,  of  which  no  part  has  yet  been  printed. 
The  MS.  collection  of  Dr.  Tudway,  in  six  thick  volumes,  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  Dean  Aldrich  bequeathed  his  to 
the  library  of  his  own  college,  where  may  be  found  also  Mr.  Bar- 

*  I  have  been  assured,  by  a  very  learned  and  welU known  antiqoaiy,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  research  of  Dr.  Child,  a  native  of  Bristol,  for 
the  preaervatioQ  of  much  d*  the  ancient  cathedral .  music  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 
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tleman's^  which  was  lately  purchased  by  the  present  DiBan  of 
Christ  Church.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  state  where  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Goatling,  of  Canterbury, 
is  deposited;  he  is  said  in  the  prefeee  to  the  second  edition  of 
Boyce,*  to  have  left  behind  him  the  most  curious*^  land  valuable 
collection  in  the  kingdom.  That  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  which  had 
cost  several  thousand  pounds,  was  I  believe  dispersed  after  his 
death. 

But  without  reference  to  these  collections,  do  not  the  lists 
which  I  now  send  you  Qrove  that  such  a  selection  might  be  made 
from  the  services  composed  during  the  last  hundred  years,  as 
would  prove  exceedingly  acceptable  to  our  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate choirs?  These  lists  exhibit  a  body  of  more  than  two 
hundred  services,  of  which  the  far  greater  proportion  have  never 
been  printed,  and  few  indeed  of  such  as  have  been  published, 
singly,  are  universally  or  generally  heard  ;  for  whatever  may  be 
its  merit,  a  single  service  rarely  obtains  more  than  a  limited  cir- 
culation, while  those  that  appear  in  the  collections  of  Boyce  and 
Arnold  are  incessantly  performed  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  do 
think.  Sir,  that  were  one  of  our  eminent  publbhers  to  engage  the 
assistance  of  a  sound  musician  in  such  an  undertaking  as  that 
which  I  have  suggested,  he  would  find  It  not  only  an  honourable, 
but  a  lucrative  one  also. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  Boyce  and 
Arnold. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  with  respect, 

X.  A.  P. 

•  This  preface  is  signed  ^<  I.  H."~Wa8  it  written  by  Sir  I.  HawUns  ? 
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M.  aod  E. 

U.  and  £. 

M.  and  £. 

M. 

M. 

M.  and  E. 

M. 

M.  and  K 

M.  and  E. 

M.  and  £• 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M«  and  E. 

M.  and  B. 

M^  and  E. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 

E. 


Amn^r^  in  G 
BraiUford 
Bifthop,  In  D 
Bo^ce,  in  A  (Verse) 
Bacon,  in  A 
Child,  In  A  minor 
- — .  InC 
— -  inF 

InG 

Croyghton,  in  E 
Cook,  in  A 
Croft,  In  A 
Corfe,  in  Bb 
Ebdoh,  in  C 
HnmphiTM,  in  G 
Henstridge,  in  D 
Hayes,  in  cb 
Relway,ln  B  minor 
King,  in  D 
Kent  in  C 
Rempton,  Bb 
Nares,  in  C 
Portman 


CANTERBURV. 
E. 

and  E. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


M 

M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M.andE. 
E. 
and  E* 

ABdB. 

E. 

and  E. 

and  E. 

E. 

E. 

M. 

M. 

M.  and  E. 
E. 

E. 
M.andE. 
M.andE. 


Prkftt,  In  F 
Porter,  In  D 

,  in  B 

Rogers,  in  E  mliior 

• yinF 

,  in  A  minor 

Raylton,  in  G 

■  ^inA 

.,inE 


M.  and  E.  Attwood,  in  F 


Boyce,inA(V.) 
-,lnC 


M 
M. 

Jubilate, 
M.  and  E. 

E. ,'  In  F  (Magnifi. 


Croft,  in  D 
ChUd,  In  F 
-,  In  F 
cat,  ftc.) 
M.  and  E.  Camidge,  (M.)  In  F 
M.  and  E.  Camidge,  (I>r.)  in  A 
M.  and  E.  Corfe,  In  Bb 
M.  and  E.  Clarke,  In  F 

M.andE. ,inF 

E. ,inA 

E,  ,  in  A  minor. 

E.  ,inE 

E. >  In  Eb 

E.  ,  in  D 

M.  and  E.  Dupuis,  in  Eb 

M.andE. ,inD 

M.  and  E. ^  in  F 


Richardson,  in  C 
Snrgerson,  id  Bb 
Smith,  in  C 
Stephens,  In  Eb 
Skeat8,lnD(FQll) 

,  in  D  (Verse) 

,lnC 

,  in  A  (Sequel  to 

Boyce) 
Ttderay,  in  A 
Tucker,  in 
Wise,  in  D  minor 
Boyce's  Collectloa 
Arnold's  CoUection. 

YORK. 

M.  and  E.  Elway,  In  D 

E.  Elway,  In  C  (Magnifi. 
eat,  Ac.)  ' 
M.  Gk>od8on,  in  C 

Te  Denm,  Hayes,  in  C 
M.  Latrobe,  In  D 

M.  Kin^)  In  B  minor 

M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 
M.  Marsh,  In  D 

M.  '  Nares,  in  C 

M.andE.  ,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  Nalson,  in  G 

E.  Purcell,  In  G  minor 

M.  ,  In  D  (Gnyid) 

M.andE.  Porter,  In  D 
M.andE. ,lnBb 


M. 


-,inC 


BANGOR. 
M.  Boyce,  In  A  (Verse) 

E.  Cooke  (Mr.  R.)  in  C 

E.  Hayes,  In  Eb 

E.  King,  in  A 

M.  and  E. j  in  C 

M.andE. y  inF 


M.  and  E.  Rogers,  in  G 
E.  Tudway,  in  A 
E.  Wise,  in  Eb 
Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection. 


E.  Pratt,  in  E 
M.  and  £.  Pring,in  F  (Full) 

M.  ,  in  F  (Verse) 

E.  Rogers, InG 
E.  Trayers,  in  F 
Boyce's  CoUection 
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M.uidE. 
M.aiidE. 

E. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M-aadE. 
M. 

M.  and  E. 
M.aodE. 
M.  andE. 
M. 

M.  andB. 
M-a^dJi. 

E. 

E. 
M. 
U. 

E. 
M. 

M.aadE. 
11.  nod  E. 


Aldrich,  in  A 
Batten,  in  D  nunor 
Bishop,  in  D 
BmyoR^  In  A 
— ,  in  A  (Vcne) 

,  inC 

Calah,  in  C 
Garter,  in  C 
Child,  in  P 
Clarke,  m  F 
Comb^  in  E 
Dean,  in  C 
Dvpiils,  in  Eb 
EbdiNi,  inC 
FnoaeU,  in  A 
Gibson,  in  A 
Goodson,  In  C 
HaH  and  Hlae,  in  Sb 
Hajos,  in  £P 
Hudson,  in  Eb 
iaclwoB,  in  C 
"»  ■  iii»»,  in  £ 


M.  and  E.  Jacluon, ,  in  Eb 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  F 

M.  and  ^  Kent,  in  C  , 

ji.  mid  E ,  in  D 

M.  and  E.  King,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  Bb 

M«  and  E.  I^elwjiy,  in  B  minor 

£.  Langdon,  in  A  (Sequel  to 
Boyce) 
M.  and  E.  Langdon,  in  A  (Chanting 

Service) 
M.  and  E.  Patricic,  in  G  minor 
Al.  and  E.  Priest,  in  F 

*   K  Richardson,  19  C 
£.  Rogers,  in  A  minor 
M.  Stefenson,  In  C 

-,  in  Pb 


M. 


E- 
E. 


BejfO0'8  Ootle^^tion. 


Smith,  in  Bb 
Walliley,  in  A 


CHEfTBa. 


M.  and  B.  Made,  m  Sb 
M.  Boy<3e,inA 

M.  and  E.  Child,  in  G 

E.  ,  in  F 

M.  aad  E.  Canddge,  in  C 

E.  Claris  (/ere.)  in  C 
Qurke's  (Dr.)  Score 

B.  Ebdon, tn  C 

M^andE. »i4iC 

M.  Goodaon,  In  C 


E.  HajEe8,^ia  Eb 

M^apdE.  Ifjf^inC 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  P 

M.  add  E.  Kent,  in  C 

JML  Mares,  in  C 

J4.  Purcell,mC 

M.  Roffers,  in  C 

E.  Tndway,  in  A 
fiayvseTs  CollectioA 


M^andE. 

E. 
M. 
M. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 
M. 
HL 

M.MdE. 
M. 

M.andC. 
M*  and  ^« 
M.andE. 

E. 

E. 


Alcock^lnE 
Arnold,  in  B 
fiojTce,  in  A  (Verse) 
fi-^r-r,  inC 
Bishop^  iaD 
Batten,  in  P  minor 
Child,  in  A 
--^InF 

>inG 

Croft,  jn  A 
CroydrtoQ,  In  E 

C0iF(«,bl« 

Ebdon,  In  C 
Fnssen,  hi  A 
Hayes,  m  Eb 


CaiCBESTER. 

M.  Hayes,  m  D 

M*  King,  in  D 

M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 

fL  Kekway,  inA 

g.  ,    y  in  fi  minor 


in.  Marsh,  in  D 

E.  Nares,in€ 
K  Prias^inF 
E.  Rogers,  in  A 

M.  Shenton,  in  G 
B.  ~~-.,inC 
E.  ^ ,inA 

Bonce's  Collection 

AmoldTs  Cdleotion 
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COUNTERPOINT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

X  HE  question — "  Whether  the  Ancients,  and  especially  the 
Greeks,  had  any  knowledge  of  Counterpoint,'*  has  for  many  years 
remained  unanswered,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  learned 
men,  and  the  endeavours  of  scientific  musicians  to  ascertain  the 
^t.  On  a  subject  so  obscure  it  may  by  some  be  presumed  that  no 
new  light  can  now  be  thrown  ;  yet,  by  your  permission,  I  shall 
bring  forward  one  proof  that  has  been  overlooked  or  rejected, 
(although  within  the  power  of  every  classical  reader  to  have  disco- 
vered,) by  €r>ery  writer  on  this  particularly  interesting  point,  not 
excepting  the  learned  and  elegant  Dr.  Burhey,'  whose  admirable 
<*  Dissertation,"  prefixed  to  his  **  History  of  Music,"  proves  how 
well  qualified  he  was  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  mention  of  this  discovery,  which  is  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  one,  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  question,  to 
give  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  who  have 
explored  this  ocean  of  doubt  and  obscurity,  which,  as  Dr.  Burney 
justly  remarks,  ^^is  so  dark,  and  writers  concerning  it  are  so  dis- 
cordant in  their  opinions,  that  every  intelligent  reader  who  finds 
how  little  there  is  to  be  known^  has  reason  to  lament  that  tl|pre  still 
remains  so  much  to  be  saidJ*^  Since  Dr.  Barney  wrote,  many 
researches  have  been  made,  and  discoveries  brought  to  light, 
regarding  the  general  literature  of  the  ancient.  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; I  allude  more  particularly  to  ancient  papyri,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  among  which  is  a  Treatise  on 
Music,  by  Philodemus,*^  and  which  it  is  hoped,  when  unrolled, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  will  contain  some  information 
relative  to  the  subject.  .  There  is  also,  in  one  of  the  great  libraries 

,      ♦  See  Lady  Morgan's  « Italy,**  vol,  3,  pages  100-7. 


on  thecrnitinent,  a  (jrreekMS.of  high  antiquity,  which  will  shortly 
be  translated  and  publislied,  by  the  indefotigable  librarian,  who 
diacoT^red  it^  (amid  a  heap  of  svppiised  rubbish  and  papers)  from 
which  much  is  expected.  Therefore,  as  it  appears  the  questioa  ^ 
may  be  usefolly  revived,  I  riiall  proceed  briefly  to^notice  the  niim-. 
ber  of  learned  men  who  hav^  not  thought  it  beneath  their  wisdom 
todncusS)  and  even  to.  enter  upon  long  *and  bitter  controversies 
respecting  it. 

The  writers  on  the  aide  of  ancient  counterpoint  are^  (as  men*, 
tioned  by  Dr.  Burney)  Gaffurio,  *  Zarlino,t  Giovan  Baptista 
Dont,|  Isaac  VoQiittB,^  Zaccharia  Tevo,  |  the  Abbe  Fraguier^f 
Mr.  Stillingileet,  author  of  <^The  Principles  and  Power  of 
Ibmrany,"  aod  some  others,  who  have  subsequently  written, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  distinguished  amateur,  in  his. 
Notes  to  the  ^  Life  of  Haydn,"  gives  most  excellent  reasons  for 
adopting  this  side  of  the  question.    (See  pagcis  S00-1t2.) 

The  authors  who  dem/thb  ancients  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint 
(and  they  are  a  host,  both  in  number  and  talent,)are,Glareanus9** 
Salinas,  ft  Bottrigani,  f^  Artusi,^^  CenMie,||||  Kepler, ff  Mer- 
sennus,***  Kircher,  Claude  Perrault,  Dr.WaUis,  Bontempi,  Bu- 
rette, Bongeant,  Circeau^  Padre  Martini,  Marjpurgahd  Rousseau ; 
subsequently  Drs.  Brown  and  Jortin. 

*  Graffurius  FranchinuB  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  his  writings 
were  the  first  that  came  from  the  press,  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

-f  Zarlino,  an  eminent  musician,  fiourbhed  about  1570. 

X  Doni,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

%  I.  Vossius,  the  learned  grammarian. 

II  Z.  Tevo,  an  ingenious  writer  on  music,  author  of  ^^  II  Musico 
Testore,''  1706. 

%  Member  of  the  Academie  Francais;  he  drew  up  his  opinion,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Letlres,  in  1716. 

**  A  musical  writer,  author  of  the  celebrated  Dodechackordon, 

ff  A  Spaniard,  born  blind,  author  of  a  Treatbe,  1577. 

XX  Cavalier  Hercules  Bottrigari,  of  Bologna,  author  of  ^^  II  Trimerone 
Fnndamentale."  , 

§§  A  musical  author,  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  ^^  Arte  del  Con* 
trappunto,'^  15Q8. 

HA  Spaniard ;  wrote  a  treatise,  ^^  El  Melopeo  y  Maestro  Tractado  de 
Musica  Tneoricay  Practica,"  1613. 

f  f  The  famous  John  Kepler,  flourished  1600. 

*♦♦  A  learned  French  writer,  flourished  1610. 
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Thtti  it  will  b^mw  that  nnidiUiM  mid  iU>i}jty  iM»  Imibo  ejL-> 
haurted  om  the  sirigeGty  WUkouC  any  etoiur  or  Mti^fiictory  f  e«uU« 
W#uld  aajrof  th««  aoMttific  perwoi  haya  credited  the  ttatom^at 
I  am  about  to  aiake-^Hiaoiely^  that  counterpoint  W0s  kaowa  to  the 
Mmuim  in  tha  titte  of  that  mniical  aionttar,  Ner^9  Yet  that 
MKh  if  the  Ibot  I  hara  ditcoyared,  <aaid  to  night  aay  achool-hoy,) 
fron  one  of  their  moet  oeiebrated  Ustoriam,  Sitttoniaay  who  ia  Ihs 
<<  Lives  of  the  Twelve  CaBsars,"  has  the  following  paMs^^  whkdi 
of  ooune  I  premme  to  he  eorraelly  iramlalod,  ta  the  life  of 
Nero,  page  400. 

<«  Towards  the  later  end  of  his  reiga  he  had  paUicly  vowed,  if 
he  held  llie  empini  aa&  and  seeure,  in  fiommeaMration  of  his 
victory  to  grace  his  plays  with  hydroMtUcsj  or  water  masic,  aad 
ehoraulic9j  or  ekoruuei  I  ofsetferolparisll  with  s^mphoniet  bsA 
tk&rough  bases  J  1 1  (See  the  TransLsdon,  printed  by  Thomas 
Nodgkin,  for  Awadiam  and  Chuichill,  Ijondon,  1696.)  If  this 
be  rightly  Iranriatad,  the  coatroveniy  is  at  aa  ead ;  for  this  extract 
Kbnat  be  considered  to  prove,  evea  to  damoastraljoti,  that  at  least 
the  ancient  Romaas  nademtiood  aad  perfonaed  fioimteq»oint ; 
aadlbelieTa  I  may  take  to  myself  the  amrit  of  iinrt  drawijig  tiio 
attention  of  the  mnsical  aatiqaarian  totiieetatement  of  Smtoaius, 
of  whom  Erasmus  says,  ^<  I  aappose  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed  amang 
the  learned,  that  for  "what  relates  to  the  iruih  of  history,  the.  first 
placets  dne  to  Saetoaius." 

In  the  hfope  that  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  will 
notice  thb  paper,  and  decide  for  me  upon  the  validity  of  the  above 
translation, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

F.  W.  H. 
L^ndonj  February  9IM,  1834. 
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TO  THE  EDITOIL 

Sib, 

Ml  Have  been  anxtoua  some  time  that  my  friend  Mr.  Clementi 
should  be  invited  to  fix  figures  of  the  metronome  to  our  glossary 
or  index  of  Italian  terms  used  in  music,  that  pupib  and  composers 
may  understand  each  other. 

Adagio 14,567 

Andante 1S,396 

Allegro 198 

Your  insertion 'of  this  will  oblige  your^s  truly, 

W.  H,  CUTLER 
London^  februaryfOy  1824. 


We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Cutler  for  calling  our  attention  to  this 
subject.  At  page  302  of  our  third  volume  will  be  found  an  article 
on  MaelzeVs  Metronome  ;  but  it  was  principally  descriptive. 
Since  that  article  was  written  we  have  considered  the  matter  a 
little  more  attentively,  and  we  are  led  to  doubt  the  utility  (strange 
as  it  may  seem)  of  all  terms  which  are  employed  to  convey  the 
notion  of  time.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious.  Here  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  can  be  affixed  an  absolutely  certain  rate.  The  com- 
poser who  assigns  one  6f  the  numbers  to  his  composition,  is  sure  to 
have  it  performed  in  the  precise  time  he  proposes.  All  other 
symbols  must  be  uncertain,  for  Adagio  means  one  thing  at  Paris, 
anothelr  at  Vienna,  and  another  at  London.  There  is  also  an 
evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  practice 
of  employing  words  instead  of  numbers — ^the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  terms  to  which  no  exact  meaning  can  be  assigned.  We 
daily  observe  composers  racking  their  imaginations  for  new 
phrases,  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  than  the  old,  though  intended 
to  make  the  time  more  certain. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  probably  to  whom  musicians  would 
more  readily  assign  the  task  of  fixing  the  scale  of  the  several  de- 
grees of  movement,  or  more  willingly  defer,  than  to  Mr.  Clementi. 
But  what  possible  benefit  can  it  effect  ?    A  metronome  must  be 
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referred  to  in  order^to  ascertain  the  movement  of  the  adagio  or  the 
allegro,  even  when  fixed.  The  easiest  method  then  is  to  make  a 
numerical  adjustment  at  once.  And  if  it  ,be  objected  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  such  an  instrument  as  a  metrpnome  forbids  its  universal 
adoption,  a  pendulum  might  be  made  the  standard,  and  it  is  within 
every  body's  power  to  provide  a  graduated  ribband  with  a  weight 
at  the  end.  One  of  the  commonest  yard-wins,  indeed,  that  is 
sold  in  the  shops,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  barrel  having  a  move- 
able pivot,  upon  which  the  ribband  is  rolled,  would  answer  every 
purpose.  But  why  should  not  the  makers  of  piano  fortes  contrive 
to  attach  to  their  instruments  a  small  box  with  a  graduated  pendu- 
lum ?  This  it  should  seem  would  at  once  place  a  Mandard  within 
every  body's  reach  at  the  very  moment  and  in  the  precise  situation 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  thus  do  away  the  necessity  of  loading  the  lan- 
guage of  music  with  a  multiplicity  of  terms  as  useless  as  endless. 

I  To  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  phraseology  now  in  use,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  list  of  terms,  with  the  numbers  of  Maelzel's  metro- 
nomes, which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  of  Europe 
have  adopted.  When  such  men  differ  to  .such  an  extent,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  adopt  any  certain  method  except  numbers 
are  resorted  to,  and  when  it  is  considered  how  much  a  composition 
suffers  by  the  slightest  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  movement, 
nothing  can  seem  more  desirable  than  that  a  means  should  exist 
by  which  the  ideas  of  the  composer  himself  should  be  generally 
communicable.  iThis  precision  the  adoption  of  number  alone 
can  ensure.  We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  composers  to 
assign  a  numerical  and  determinate  term  to  their  composition^^ 
and  we  see  no  difficulty  or  objection  to  the  addition  .of  a. pendulum 
to  instruments  as  we  have  suggested,  which  at  once  not  only 
obviates  all  the  difiiculty,  but  erects  a  standard  in  the  most  easy 
and  the  fittest  possible  manner. 
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ON  THE  JUST  OBJECTS  OF  MUSIC. 

J.  HE  musical  like  the  moral  world  has  been  oflen,  we  may  indeed 
say  perpetually,  exhorted  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  reason 
instead  of  fbllowing  its  impulses,  in  the  mpyment  ef  those  plea-^ 
sures  which  are  presented  to  our  senses.  We  ought,  say  our  in- 
structors, in  both  species  of  ethics,  to  be  gratified  only  when  the 
object  is  consistent  with  virtue,  with  the  highest  and  best  purposes 
to  which  art  can  address  itself.  A  French  author,  M.  Yilloteau, 
in  his  Recherches  sur  F analogic  de  la  Musique  avec  les  arts  qui  ont 
pour  objei  rimitation  de  langage^  has  so  strongly  insisted  upon 
this  point,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  translate  a  portion  of  his 
argument.  Not  that  we  entertain  any  very  sanguine  hopes  of 
staying  the  popular  judgment  in  its' descent,  if  its  course  be  down- 
wards. The  olgection  has  subsisted  almost  ever  since  music  sub- 
sisted. In  truth,  like  other  ladies,  Polyhymnia  has  been  much 
addicted  to  follow  new  fashions.  Palestrina  saved  her  from  ex- 
pulsion from  the  church  on  account  of  this  very  failing.  Metas- 
tasio  and  Arteaga,  and  indeed  all  moral  musicians,  have  repeated 
the  complaint.  We  therefore  only  fulfil  our  calling  by  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  backsliders  of  the  present  age  from  for- 
getting that  music  has  higher  purposes  than  merely  tickling  the 
ear.  The  question  k,  are  oiir  hearts  as  much  touched  as  those  of 
former  generations  ?  We  shall  not  preteni^  to  determine  so 
doubtful  a  matter. 

If  in  the  diversity  of  judgments  which  we  form  upon  music  our 
opinions  wav^r,  it  is  because  trusting  too  implicity  to  the  mere 
guidance  of  our  sensed  (which  are  constantly  modified  by  certain 
habitB  ofaflfectiong,  varying  according  to  climate,  place,  age,  dis- 
position, health,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances)  we  are 
neoesBarily  subjected  to  contradictions,  which  keep  us  id  a  perpe- 
tual dtate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  really  good  and 
beautiful.  Hekice  that  versatility  in  our  tastes  and  opinions, 
which  causes  us  to  reject  as  bad  what  we  had  before  found 
agroMble,  as  well  as  what  attaches  us  to  particular  things,  whilst 
others  rejeot  them^  preferring  those  which  displea^  us.    I  shall 
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here  hazard  some  reflectians,  M^hi^h  on. beipg applied  to  music 
will  perhaps  render  my  remarks  more  clear, 

I  attribute  a  great  part  of  our  errors  in  mu9ic  to  t^o  principal 
causes — first^.to  that  love  of  aoveUy  which  is  iq  sqtpp  measure  bora, 
with  us ;  secondly^  to  the  empire  of  habit  to  which  we  almost 
always  yield  without  having  even  a  suspicion,  of  so  doii^g.  In 
effect,  that  love  of  novelty  which  generally  produees  inconsistency 
of  taste,  is  perhaps  more  the  effect  of  the  natural  weakness  of  our 
organisation  than  of  a  capricious  dispositinn.  Our  senses  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  remain  suaceptible  of  the  same  sensation,  or 
receive  with  the  same  pleasure  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
impression.  The  est^ess  of  prolonged  sensations  wastes  the 
strength  of  the  sense  which  receives  them ;  renewed  too  soon  or 
too  often  they  engender  satiety,  which,  in  its.  turn,  produces  dis- 
gust Nevertheless,  this  ineonsiptency  in  0^r  tastes,  or  rather 
this  weakness  of  e«^r  organization  b  such,  that  although  every  one^ 
of  us  is  easily  persuaded  that  health  aad  happiness  depend  neces<« 
sarilyonthe  harmony  of  all  the  pa^  of  our  being,  and  thfit  all 
which  disturbs  this  harmony  must  of  consequence  injure  the  health^i 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  content  with  that  tranquil  and  uniform 
state  which  constitutes  happiness  and  health,  because  in  this  state 
our  sensations  are  always  regularly  and  uniformly  the  same,  and 
we  are  only  alive  to  a  certain  well  being  which  prohibits  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  very  lively  pleasure,  and  we  have  seldom  sufficient 
command  over  our  inclinations  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  peaceably 
enjoyment  of  mere  health  and  happiness ;  we  more  commonly  seek 
a  bettery  which  w^  never  find  ;  we  imagine  necessities  which  w^ 
change  at  the  instigation  of  capripe,  and  then  only  multiply  our 
privations  and  increase  oi|r  miseries.  Habit,  which  is  a  dispo- 
sition entirely  opposed  to  love  of  novelty,^  is  consequently  created 
in  a  totally  different  ma,nner.  It  is  produced  by  the  effect  of 
agreeable  but  moderate  sensations,  which  repeated  at  intervals  of 
time  not  near  enough  to  weaken  the  impressions,  hut  sufficiently 
so  toenable  usto  preserve  a  pleasureable  recollection  of  them^  keep 
alive  in  us  a  desire  to  renew  such  impres9ion.^a  Now  as  all  our 
wants,  whether  real  or  imagii^ary^^  prc^eed  from  our  incUnations 
and  pleasures,  it  follows  that  whenever  the  econoipy  of  our  frame 
is  iMMli^d'ei^h^r  by  ifg^  or  illncia^y  Qr  any  other  natural  or  fortui- 
tous cirouipsiMmce,  wh^cl},  change  our  incliaatipns,  tastes,  and 
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pleasures,  we  yield  without  knowing^,  and  even  without  perceiving 
it,  to  the  empire  which  habit  possesses  over  our  senses  ;  we  thus 
confound  that  which  belongs  to  our  tastes  with  that  which  partakes 
of  the  essence  aiid  nature  of  things  themselves  ;  and  in  short,  to 
make  use  of  an  eicpression  of  Horace,  ^^  Decipimur  specie  recti,'* 
**  We  are  deceived  by  the  semblance  of  truth.**  The  involuntary 
propensity  which  naturally  disposes  us  to  think  that  which  pleases 
us  good  and  beautiftil,  and  that  which  displeases  us  the  contrary, 
prompts  us  to  form  such  different  opinions  upon  the  same  thing  ; 
and  although  we  may  be  assured  that  these  opinions  would  be  all 
true  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  seeing  and  feeling  each,  they  are 
nevertheless  generally  false,  above  all  in  the  imitative  arts ;  for 
the  true  end  of  this  species  of  science  is,  less  to  flatter  the  senses  of 
those  who  enjoy  them,  than  to  give  them  an  exact  idea  of  the  object 
of  imitation.  But  it  belongs  no  more  to  our  senses  to  judge  ex- 
clusively of  what  is  beautiful  in  the  arts,  than  of  what  is  good  or 
bad,  decent  or  honest,  just  or  unjust,  in  morals  :  for  frequently 
that  which  flatters  them  most  may  become  oflensive,  or  is  so 
already  in  many  respects  ;  and  whence  all  opinions  formed  on  the 
perfection  of  music  by  the  testimony  of  the  senses  alone,  ought  at 
least  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  if  not  as  absolutely  false  and 
entirely  contrary  to  reason. 

"  As  to  pleasure,**  says  Socrates,  "  I  am  aware  that  it  assumes 
more  than  one  form ;  and  we  mu^t  begin  by  examining  it,  and 
considering  what  is  its  nature.  On  hearing  it  merely  mentioned 
we  should  take  it  for  a  simple  thing ;  nevertheless  it  appears  un- 
der forms  of  every  species,  and  in  some  respects  different  among 
themselves.  We  say  that  a  debauchee  enjoys  pleasure  in  libertin- 
ism $  that  the  moderate  man  tastes  it  in  the  exercise  of  temper- 
ance ;  that  the  fool,  filled  with  absurd  opinions  and  hopes,  has  his 
share^of  pleasure;  aod  that  the  sage  finds  it  in  wisdom.  Now  if 
we  were  to  say  that  these  two  kinds  of  pleasure  were  alike,  should 
we  not  incur  the  jusjt  title  of  fools  ? 

"  Protarcus — It  is  true  Socrates,  that  they  spring  from  contrary 
sources;  but  they  are  not  for  that  reason  opposed  to  one  another; 
for  how  should  pleasure  not  be  that  which  is  most  like  pleasure; 
that  is  to  say,  itself  to  itself. 

^^  Socrates — By  that  means,  my  friend,  colour,  as  colour,  differs 
in  nothing;  from  colour;  nevertheless  W4i  all  know  that  black,  be.- 
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sides  being  different  to  white^  is  totnUy  opposed  to  it.  In  like 
manner  j  by  considering  genns  alone,  one  figure  is  the  same  as  ano- 
ther; but  if  we  compare  the  different  species  together,  there  are 
some  perfisctly  opposite,  and  others  infinitely  diversified.  We 
shall  find  many  other  things  to  which  this  applies.  Do  not  attach 
belief  to  the  reason  you  have  just  alleged,  which  confounds  the 
most  opposite  objects.  I  think  we  may  discover  pleasures  to  vary  . 
in  their  species. 

^'  ProtarcuM — ^Perhaps  there  are  some,  but  they  do  not  dis- 
prove the  opinion  which  I  defend  ?" 

^  Socrates — ^That  is,  we  say  that  these  pleasures  being  unlike, 
you  will  not  call  them  by  another  name,  for  you  say  all  things 
which  are  agreeable  are  good.  No  one  indeed  will  dispute  with 
you,  that  what  is  agreeable  is  not  agreeable.  But  most  pleasures 
being  bad,  and  some  only  good,  as  we  maintain,  you  will  neverthe- 
less call  them  all  good;  although,  if  obliged  to  confess,  they  are 
different.  What  common  quality  do  you  then  perceive  in  good 
and  bad  pleasures,  which  induces  you  to  give  them  both  a  good 
name/' 

It  would  be  easy,  as  may  be  seen,  to  reftite  by  a  similar  argument 
the  opinion  of  those  who  make  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  music 
and  other  imitative  arts,  to  consist  merely  in  the  sensual  pleasure 
which  they  cause ;  for  if  we  are  to  judge  of  real  beauty  in  the 
arts,  solely  by  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  them,  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  the  injurious  consequences  which  may  be  the 
result  of  this  pleasure,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  great  variety  of 
tastes,  this  beauty  would  be  purely  arbitrary,  depending  for  its 
existence  on  opinion,  and  having  nothing  real  about  it;  which  ar- 
gument is  not  warrantable  either  in  an  absolute  or  relative  sense; 
First  in  an  absolute  sense — because  beauty,  consisting  in  the  unal«- 
terable  order  and  harmony  of  all  the  parts,  in  the  exact  proportion 
which  these  parts  bear  to  each  other  as  well  as  well  as  to  the  whole, 
and  in  the  exact  degrees  in  which  these  different  parts  concur  in 
the  general  effect,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  the  admirable  and  vast  whole  which  the  universe 
offers  to  our  view:  thus  there  exists  a  visible  type  of  true  and  ab- 
solute beauty.  Secondly,  in  a  relMive — ^because  neither  can  it  b^ 
denied  that  the  same  conditions  are  also  often  fulfilled  in  many 
or  even  in  all  the  separate  parts  of  the  universe,  whether  they  arj^ 
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exi^mi^ed  as  to  genus  or  species,  or  whether  they  are  considered 
ri^lativ^ly  to  one  general  end^  or  to  a  particular  aud  individual 
^ate,  analagous  to  th^  end  prescribed  to  them  by  nature.  Thus 
tru^  beauty  consists  also  in  a  relative  sense. 
'  By  comparing  therefore,  by  this  principle^  all  that  falls  under 
the  cognisance  of  bearing  aii4  sight  (for  these  are  the  only  senses 
lyhioh  are  privileged  to  judge  of  beauty,  those  of  smelling  and 
feeling  being  limited  to  grosser  sensations)  it  is  evident  that  we  may 
be  able  to  discover  models  of  real  beauty,  and  that  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  determine  its  rules  with  respect  to  the  arts. 

If  it  beimpossiUe  to  deny  that  beauty  really  does  exist,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  leps  impossible  to  prove  that  what  is  really  beautiful  can 
never  become  really  ugly,  nor  that  what  is  really  ugly  c.an  ever 
become  really  beautiful :  for  as  a  thing  is  not  beautiful  because  it 
pleases,  but  because  it  ought  to  please,  being  really  and  essentially 
beautiful,  and  a  thing  is  not  ugly  because  it  displeases,  but  be- 
cause it  ought  to  displease,  being  really  and  essentially  ugly, 
fundamental  principles  of  beauty  must  exist,  and  it  is  only  the 
absence  of  these  principles  which  produce  deformity. 

We  can  i^ever  judge  in&Uibly  of  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  good 
or  bad,  just  or  uqjust,  &c.  by  the  medium  of  the  senses,  or  the  soul. 
If  so,  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  same  thing  could  be 
both  beautiful  and  ugly — ^beautiful  to  those  persons  whom  it  might 
please,  and  ugly  to  others  whom  it  might  displease  ;  from  whence 
would  result  the  obscure  consequence,  that  beauty  did  not  really 
ei^ist  in  the  object  itself^  but  in  the  pleasurable  sentiments  which 
it  excites.  Now  if  beauty  resided  ip  the  pleasurable  sensation 
gi4y,it  would  follow  that  all  pleasure  must  be  essentially  beautiful, 
and  consequently  that  a  shameful  and  criminal  pleasAure  would  be 
essentially  beautiful,  which  theory  would  destroy  every  njioral 
principle. 

I  wQuld  now  combat  a  prejudice  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
music,  apd)  if  it  were  possible,  d^iitroy  it.  I  should  have  more 
conQdence,  if,  like  M.  Arteaga,  I  had  the  talent  to  foUow  up  and 
attac)c  this  prejudice  at  ite  ropt^  by  strong  and  uaanpiwevable 
reaspn^-rHiuch  for  example  as  the  following,  which  supports  what 
I  have  just  advanced  :-^^^Xq  oq^  9^  theye  propositions  therefore 
you  must  agrees  either  that  the  pul^lic  are  not  judges  pf  musics 
which  wauld  be  a  par^ujloj;,  or  th<^t  your  igiagumry  relation  he- 
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tween  tlie  i^epreMtttatlon  and  the  thing  represented  is  not  Aecessa^ 
to  effect*  Tbk  b  the  uiiivenal  imd  puerile  Bophism,  wMeh,  nedttced 
to  a  M»iai  by  ifnoraitoe,  and  mpported  by  ptcjudie^,  Would 
occasion  the  extertniiiation  of  all  the  fine  arts.  I  wdiild  reply  to 
tlMBO  ridlful  defenders  of  folly;  when  were  the  public  cbikstitiited 
competent  jnd^es  of  taste  in  arts  or  letters  ?  By  What  sovereign 
decision^  by  what  tribunal  has  a  decree  been  issued,  so  destrtictlre 
of  ottr  most  exquisite  pleasures  i  K'he  public  are  able  to  judge  of 
their  own  pleasures,  but  thfej^are  liot,  nor  ever  ctih  be,  competent 
judges  of  the  Beautiful;  wMch  term  is  not  applied  to  that  Which 
engenders  any  kind  of  delight,  but  only  to  that  which  gives  that 
species  of  delight  which  is  the  child  of  observation  and  reflection. 
The  pleasure  Which  those  persons  enjoy  who  do  not  understand 
ninsic,  is  merely  a  series  of  material  and  mechanical  Sisnsattons, 
simply  produced  by  the  natural  melody  inherent  in  all  harmonic 
sounds,  and  which  th^  would  enjoy  as  much  in  the  warbling  of  a 
nightingale  lis  in  the  performance  of  a  singer  i  and  if  they  talk  o^ 
this  pleasure,  if  they  are  contented  with  it,  and  go  only  for  this  to 
the  theatre,  and  yet  incline  to  the  decision  of  the  vulgar,  I  cantoot 
oppose  it*  But,  Oh  sovereign  beauty  of  Music  t  Oh  Imitation, 
daughter  of  Heaven!  1  do  not  present  myBelT  before  your  altars 
with  such  humble  sentiments*  When  I  go  to  the  theatre  to  pay 
thee  my  trilnrte  of  adoration,  I  bear  within  me  the  pride  of  being 
a  reasenable  creature,  and  of  wishing,  while  I  indulge  ray  sensible 
lity,  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  my  nature/* 

Too  mueh  ini^ortanee  cannot  be  attached  to  the  propagation  of 
the  principles  of  M.  Arteaga,  and  to  render  society  sensible  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  proceed  from  the  opinions  of  those 
who  assert  that  by  beauty  ought  to  be  appreciated  the  pleasure 
which  the  arts,  and  particularly  music,  produce.  The  danger  of 
these  consequence  is  the  more  imminent  in  music,  by  reason  of  the 
power  which  the  expression  of  the  voice,  its  natural  instrument, 
possesses  over  the  heart ;  for,  as  the  end  of  music  is  to  Express 
80BtinMttts,  and  as  the  sentiments  which  give  us  the  most  pledsiirfe 
am  not  always  the  best  or  the  most  useful,  but  often  quite  the 
eoirtrary,  it  follows  that  if  this  species  of  pleasure  constituted  the 
beautiflil  in  mttsic,  the  most  beautrfol  would  be  sometimes  th^ 
oioBt  prejudicial  to  morals;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  plea* 
sure  which  music  ought  to  cause,  is  understood  a  pletture  capable' 
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of  exciting,  the  love  of  moral  .conduct  and  virtue,  it  is  nece»arily 
distinguished  firom  other  kinds  of  pleasure.  This  pleasure  theft 
must  be  pure  and  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  free  from  every  thing  that 
may  cause  the  least  disorder. in  the  heart  or  the  mind;  that  it 
ought  to  derive  its  source  from  what  is  really  beautiful,  and  good 
in  every  sense ;  that  it  cannot  even  eaast  independently  of  these 
two  qualities,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  uniting  and  coneurring 
in  the  same  effect ;  that  it  ought,  in  short,  to  shed  delight  through 
the  senses,  and  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  soul  by  purifying  and 
strengthening  the  mind.  But  as  all  men  are  not  equally  disposed 
to  judge  rightly  of  music,  there  are  yet  precautions  to  prevent 
their  being  deceived  as  to  the  pleasure  they  ought  to  seek,  and  the 
following  rules  are  prescribed  by  Plato: — ^^I  agree  with-  the  vul* 
gar,  that  music  should  be  judged  by  the  pleasure  it  causes,  not  to 
the  million,  but  that  the  finer  music  is  that  which  most  delights 
persons  of  taste  who  are  otherwise  sufficiently  instructed,  and  still 
better  is  that  which  creates  enjoyment  in  one  person  only,  who  is 
eminently  distinguished  for  virtue  and  education;  and  the  reason 
why  I  insist  on  the  virtue  of  those  who  are  to  judge  of  these  sub* 
jects  is,  that  besides  the  prudence  which  is  necessary  to  them,  they 
must  possess  courage ;  in  short,  it  is  not  right:for  him  who  assumes 
the  office  of  judge,  to  horrpw  from  the  lights  of  others  whereWith 
to  illuminate  his  own  decisions,  nor  to  suffer  himself  to  be  discon- 
ceiied  by  the  acdmnations  of  the  many  or  by  his  own  ignorance.'* 
Thus  is  it  that  we  generally  judge  of  the  merit  of  theatrkal  per- 
formances and  modem  music.  Instead  of  exciting  authors. to 
conform  in  their  productions  to  the  rules  of  the  truly  beautiful,  by 
rendering  them  atten^tive  to  the  advice  of  the  learned,  who  would 
be  able  to  enlighten  them,  we  deliver  them  up  to  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  and  give  them  for  their  judges  a  multitude,  mostly 
composed  of  persons  either  ignorant,  or  blinded  by  pri^udice  and 
animated  by  various  passions;  and  we  thus  in  some  manner  oblige 
them  to  abandon  those  principles  which  ought  to  direct  them. — 
All  our  opinions  in  music  are  in  general  established  on  what  we 
call  good  taste,  and  this  good  taste,  being  founded  only  on  opinion, 
constantly  varies;  it  has  nothing  certain  or  fixed;  it  is  every 
where  the  effect  of  certain  habits  and  associations  appertaining  to 
the  manners,-  or  to  circumstances  relative  to  climate  or  country, 
rather  than  to  natural  and  demonstrable  principles. 
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It  would  not  be  at  all  reasonable  to  believe,  that  this  accidental 
disposition  of  the  mind,  which  makes  us  consider  the  same  things 
sometimes  good,  and  sometimes  bad,  sometimes  beautiful,  some- 
times ugly,  according  to  time,  place,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  should  be  the  infallible  method  of  discover- 
ing what  invariably  constitutes  the  really  beautiful.  Because 
certain  viands  please  the  taste  of  some  persons,  and  displease  the 
taste  of  others,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  those  viands 
should  be  better  or  worse  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
persons  would  have  attributed  different  qualities  to  them,  if  cer- 
tain habits  had  not  previously  disposed  their  tastes  to  judge  dif- 
ferently. It  is  with  arts  as  with  aliment ;  those  things  which  man 
has  received  immediately  from  nature  to  satisfy  his  wants  or  to 
))rocure  him  useful  enjoyment,  generally  please  all  people,  of 
every  country,  and  in  all  seasons.  Tastes  do  not  begin  to  vary 
until  the  qualities  of  those  things  have  been  arbitrarily  modified 
and  vitiated  by  the  encroachments  of  art,  at  least  not  till  the 
organs  are  altered  by  illness,  age,  bad  organization,  or  certain 
habits,  which  remove  us  from  our  natural  state.  Activity  and 
noise  please  youth,  while  on  the  contrary  they  weary  age.  The 
sedentary  life  of  a  studious  man,  and  the  quietude  requisite  to  his 
meditations,  could  not  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  the  world,  accus- 
tomed to  the  tumultuous  storm  of  society.  We  may  say  the  same 
of  our  tastes  in  music.  Lively  and  brilliant  music  does  not  dis- 
please iniancy  and  youth,  because  it  is  conformable  to  the  habits  of 
these  ages ;  but  it  is  generally  troublesome  to  a  man  of  middle 
age,  whose  senses  are  calmer.  It  would  incommode  and  even 
fiitlgue  an  old  man,  whose  senses,  worn  out  by  age,  have  no  longer 
strength  to  support  violent  sensations.  Music  which  is  agreeable 
to  a  man  habituated  to  seclusion  and  meditation,  would  be  too 
quiet  and  dull  for  a  soldier,  accustomed  to  warlike  exercises  and 
the  din  of  arms.  Lastly  music  which  inspires  the  calm  of  repose 
and  pleasure,  would  be  insupportable  to  a  heart  torn  with  re'« 
none  or  burning  with  the  desire  of  revenge. 

The  real  cause  of  our  errors,  whenever  we  judge  by  our  sensa- 
tions, proeeedb  firom  our  being  pre-occupied  with  the  impressions 
made  on  our  senses ;  we  therefore  do  not  sufficiently  examine  the 
cavsea  wUeh  j^roduce  these  impressions,  nor  the  particular  or  ac- 
cidental dispositions  of  our  senses  at  the  moment  they  are  received. 
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We  theoce  ahirays  attrinule  qualitieB  to  the  external  olject  ooca- 
aioning  these  sepaations,  analogous  to  the  effect  produced.  It  be- 
comes then  necessary,  and  even  indispensable,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  nature  and  character  of  things  which 
act  on  our  senses,  not  to  stop  at  the  first  impression,  but  atten- 
tively to  examine  the  occasional  cireumstances  which  may  have  de- 
ranged the  natural  relations  that  really  exist  between  ourselves 
and  the  acting  cause.  It  is  consequently  very  important  for  us  to 
distinguish  well  between  the  opinions  which  we  form  from  our 
own  feelings,  and  the  exact  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  reflec- 
tion and  reason ;  for  it  is  this  which  constitutes  true  science.  To 
feel  is.  not  to  judge,  and  to  believe  is  not  to  know*  Feeling  is 
limited  exclutively  to  all  that  springs  from  the  senses,  it  belongs 
to  all  animals ;  but  judgment  results  from  reason,  from  comparing 
the  different  relations  which  moral  and  physical  objects  have  be- 
tween themselves  and  ua;  and  it  is  only  by  this  intelligence  which 
rectifes  the  errors  of  our  senses,  illumines  our  reason,  and  elevates 
us  above  the  other  animals,  that  we  are  really  instructed.  It  is 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  that  we  are  enabled  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  by  thip  means  that  we  succeed  in  perfecting  it. 

There  are  numerous  opportunities  of  perceiving  that  our 
feelings  can  give  us  but  one  idea  of  what  is  actually  passing 
within  us,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  to  enlighten  us  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  cause  of  the  impression  on  our  senses.  The 
idea  thus  received  from  them  ought  then  only  to  be  cooaid«'ed  as 
a  simple  opinion  or  doubtful  knowledge,  and  not  as  an  exact  cog- 
nisance of  what  is  in  itself  the  cause  which  affects  our  senses.  If 
then  the  organ  of  hearing  is  not  more  exempt  from  error  than 
those  of  feeling,  taste,  and  sight,  we  oanmot  trust  Uindly  to  ita 
testimony  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  deceived.  This  la 
the  fact  with  regard  to  music,  whenever  we  yield  without  reflection 
to  the  irregular  and  capricious  impulses  of  our  taste ;  and  it  would 
happen  to  us  in  many  other  circumstances,  if  reflection  and  reason 
did  not  sometimes  rectify  the  testimony  of  hearing,  when  that  organ 
receives  the  sensation  of  certain  tones  or  seunds  which  do  not 
reaUy  exist. 

It  is  necessary  then,  in  order  to  determine  and  fix  our  jodg^ 
ments^  that  there  should  exist  ia  us  a  less  mal^al  Iheulty  thasi 
our  senses>l0BS  ^affected  by  the  alteratiom  of  the  body ;  aadthia 
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fiuKulty  eaa  only  be  the  understanding,  which  causes  reflection  and 
reaM»9  and  without  which  we  should  possess  nothing  certain.  In 
Older  abo  to  fix  our  jadgments  in  an  invariable  and  certain  man* 
ner,  there  must  exist  in  our  nature  a  means  of  comparison  neither 
doubtful  nor  versatile,  like  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  Now  this 
means  of  comparison  can  only  be  that  universal  harmony  which  is 
perceptible  throughout  nature,  and  which  in  nothing  disobeys  the 
eternal  laws  of  order.  This  harmony  is  the  only  type  of  the 
really  beautiful^  good,  and  just.  It  is  to  this  master^piece  of  in* 
finite  wisdom  that  all  the  arts  ought  to  be  referred^  when  we  wish 
to  appreciate  in  them  true  merit  and  beauty. 

This  being  determined,  it  is  evident  that  to  judge  well  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  in  music,  we  ought  not  to  stop  either  at  our 
own  feelings  or  at  those  of  the  million,  until  we  are  well  convinced 
that  the  sentiment  excited  is  really  the  efiect  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good,  which  result  both  morally  and  physically  from  the  great- 
est possible  conformity  of  this  art  to  the  eternal  laws  of  order  and 
harmony.  Mere  practice  in  the  arts  do^  not  suffice  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  what  constitutes  their  beauty  and  perfection  ;  this  ptac- 
tice,  on  the  contrary,  when  not  accompanied  by  reflection  and 
sound  judgment,  only  deceives  us  by  habituating  us  to  things  which 
reason  disapproves,  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  order. 

The  greatest  danger  is,  however,  that  the  practical  errors 
which  have  first  seduced  us  should  be  confirmed  by  habit,  and  that 
deceived  by  our  feelings  we  should  confound  the  real  with  the  fac- 
titious beauties  of  art ;  for  it  is  then  difficult  to  discover  their 
mrors,  and  equsdly  dangerous  openly  to  attack  them,  defended 
as  they.ar^  by  a  multitude  of  blind  partisans,  always  ready  to 
uaite  in  their  defence,  and  who  are  not  susceptible  of  the  powers  ' 
ef  reason. 
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X  HE  obvious  impulse  which  music  has  recently  received  in  this 
country,  and  the  efforts  towards  its  diffusion,  which  are  so  visibly 
making  in  various  directions  at  the  commencement  of  this  season, 
have  determined  us  to  anticipate,  in  point  of  time  and  arrange- 
ment, the  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  London,  with  which 
we  have  annually  presented  our  readers. 

The  City  Amateur  Concerts,  the  Vocal  and  the  British,  have 
all  ceased;  why  the  former  were  abandoned  is  not  easily  to  be 
comprehended,  except  indeed  the  cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the' 
satiety  and  weariness  which  are  generally  found,  after  a  very  short 
time,  to  invade  and  to  conclude  the  energetic  management  of  an 
amateur-direction,  if  successfliL     The  Vocal  Concerts  appear 
to  have  been  fiiirly  worn  out ;  not  that  they  lacked  either  ability 
in  the  conduct,  or  variety  in  the  selection,  or  talent  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  for  the  proprietors  were  professors  of  the  most 
established  judgment ;  the  bills  exhibited  a  very  just  proportion 
of  classical  music,  interspersed  with  the  richest  novelties  of  the 
time,  and  the  performers  had  a  solid  foundation  in  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  finest  English  talent,  and  that  too  exalted  and 
refined  in  execution  by  long  continued  and  associated  practice — 
to  these  were  added  the  most  distinguished  foreign  artists,  ac* 
cording  to  the  succession  in  which  they  visited  this  country  ;  but 
all  would  not  suffice :  it  shouU  s^em  as  it  nothing  could  resist 
the  love  of  mere  change  which  forms  so  impulsive  a  characteristic 
of  human  nature  in  general.    These  concerts,  which  were  for 
some  years  as  fashionably  and  as  iully  attended  as  any  in  the 
metropolis,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  gradually  lost  their  supporters  and  expired.    Something 
perhaps  is  attributable  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Bartle- 
man — something  to  the  establisl^mept  and  reputation  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic, but  more  we  sincerely  believe  to  the  mere  mutability 
of  the  public  mind, 

Concerning  the  fiulure  or  abandonment  of  the  British  Con# 
certs,  for  their  dissolution  is  attributable  to  both  these  causes, 
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it  k  Ml  easy  to  speak  ib  nMiuredl  tevliis.  Tltfb  attmilt  was  said 
to  be  a  etead  made  for  tlw  honor  of  naiioiial  art  and  native  artists* 
Tbe  profinsors  with  winun  it  originMed,  though  few,  were  men  of 
character  and  ability,  and  sosae  of  theoi  at  lewt,  lire  know,  had  the 
obfects  for  which  they  consented  to  associntB  themselves  in  this* 
design,  both  warmly  and  sincerely  at  heart.  The  efbrt,^  how- 
ever, although  something  is  to  be  allowed  for  pndence  in  prose* 
eating  an  in&nt  project,  was  by  no  means  as  strong  as  inight  hav^e 
been  anticipated,  but  exhibited  a  want  .of  vigour  and  of  unity 
which  can  be  reconciled  only  by  the  supposition^  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  that  British  musicians  in  the  genemF  are  too 
moch  absorbed  by  their  private  interests  to  be  able  or  willing  to 
unite  in  the  succemflil  prosecution  of  any  scheme,  which  has  for  it^. 
immediate  object,  the  genoal  advancement  of  art  and  of  our 
national  fiune  in  art :  for  the  reasons  we  may  refer  to  the  essay  on 
the  present  state  of  the  English  musician,  at  page  4S8I,  of  our 
preceding  volume.r-~The  case  as  therein  stated,  however  much  to 
be  lamented,  is  but  too  true. 

The  only  permanent  establishments  then  now  in  London  are 
the  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  Concerts,  classical  schools  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  and  the  production  of  modern  composi* 
tions,  seeking  to  keep  in  recollection  the  memory  of  the  old,  or  to 
introduce  the  excellepoes  of  modem  style,  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  The  selections  at  the  Ancient  Concert,  as  well  as  the 
performers,  have  necessarily  an  uniformity  that  will  not  require  of 
us  a  regular  detail  of  the  transactions  of  the  concert.  The  only 
alterations  this  season  exhibits,  are,  that  no  Italian  singer  has 
been  hitherto  engaged,  and  that  a  few  glees,  which  come  the  near- 
est  to  the  date  of  the  compositions  admissible  by  the  rules  of  the 
concerts  (90  years)  are  to  be  found  in  the  bills.  In  almost  every 
other  req>ect  the  arrangements  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

Of  th^  Philharmonic  we  shall  think  it  right  to  make  a  more  de- 
tailed report^ 

It  was  however  deemed  by  some  of  the  profession,  that  a  con- 
cert of  general  resort  seemed  wanting  to  the  gratification  of  the 
public  at  large,  for  under  the  restrictions  which  are  laid  upon  the 
admission  to  the  subscription  list  of  both  the  Ancient  and  the 
Philharmonic,  neither  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  indeed  the  one  has  a  large  number  of  supernumerary  candi- 
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Utmj  md  the  othiv  hag  tkb  ywov  for  Abe  aooonmodalioft  <rf  tlw 
mlMeribert)  eontrftcted  tlieir  plan.  It  migiit  tlieraforeiiatiifmUy 
anottgi  be  tkoagbt,  that  pcrforaMmeca  oKire  readily  aeoevihle, 
would  be  desirable  to  the  inbabituilaof  a  metropolie  hourly  in* 
creasiag  its  aflaent  and  luxurioiu  popolatioo.  Accordingly 
propoeah  for  nine  Anbecription  Conceits  at  the  Argyll  Booms, 
under  the  Joint  auspices  of  Messrs*  Bellamy,  Braham,  Hawes, 
Mori,  and  WeUi,  were  issued,  but  so  ill  were  they  received  that 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  Oratorios,  therefore,  (now  called 
'<  grand  performances'')  were  the  only  places,  until  the  Benefit 
Concerts  should  commence,  that  could  be  said  to  be  open  to  the 
body  of  the  public.  The  ground  bdng  tins  narrowed,  a  new 
competitdr  has  appeared  in  the  establishment  of  a  CMceri  Spi^ 
fitwel^  to  b^  lield  at  the  Opera-house  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent 
Cifboth  these  institutions  we  shall  also  speak  at  large..  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  leading  focts,  we  shidl  proceed  to  the  detail, 
and  shall  commenoc  at  that  which  must  now  be  esteemed  the 
grandest  source  of  music  in  this  country, 

THE  KING'S  THEATRE. 

In  our  last  Number  we  inserted  the  Opera  circi^lar  as  it  is 
termed,  or  the  bulletin  which  is  issued  by  the  proprietors,  to 
announce  to  the  subscribers  and  the  public  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal performers  engaged,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  history  of  this  establishment  is  certainly  most  curious.* 
Its  management  has  oscillated  frOm  private  persons  to  professors, 
and  has  been  alike  ruinous  to  every  succeeding  director,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ebers,  who  hired  the  theatre  after  the  seces- 
sion of  Mr.  Waters,  and  he  has  thought  it  provident  to  retire, 
,  and  yield  his  place  and  emoluments.t  And  in  truth  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  reinforce  the  concern  with  capital  and  spirit, 
for  though  neither  probably  were  wanting  to  Mr.  Ebers,  yet  re- 
garding, as  he  naturally  did,  the  undertaking  as  an  experiment, 

o  See  MmIcsI  If sgatius  tad  Rsi^ew,  ful«  1,  page  U9. 
.    f  The  pitesani  letiecs  arc  Meatrt.  Chippendall  and  Yallop,  soljciton 
of  great  respectability  ;    but  it  is  acarcely  probable  tliey  are  acting  entirely 
on  their  own  behalf.    The  rent  is  said  to  be  £lOfiOO  per  annum. 
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and  as  il  liw  tannd  iMil  «a  it  bmf  €xperiiiieiit^  ht  was  ] 
daterred  from  expen^g  asy  sudi  saoH  as  the  dilapidatad  state 
and  reaamrces  of  tlia  t/omcmm  saeaied  abs^datdy  to  reqmre  to  fco 
laid  o«t  upon  tlie  hoase,  tlia  deeoratioBi)  and  the  scenery.  Hia 
exertions  were^  we  rqpeat,  necessarily  limited  afanost  eatirsly  U> 
the  engagament  of  snch  perfbraMffs^  and  Ae  introduetion  of  snek 
pieeesas  mightbe  Mkdy  to  proTeattracdva^andto  the  easbellish- 
ments  that  were  indispensable.  The  present  lessees  proceed  ap- 
parently upon  a  different  principle,  for  they  have  repainted  the 
house,  ipfitted  the  boxes,  superadded  some  new  scenery  and 
improved  the  old.  But  still  it  should  seem  they  measure  their 
expenditure  upon  the  house  rather  by  what  cannot  be  any  longer 
deferred,  than  by  such  a  liberal  allowance  as  ought  to  be  indulged 
in  preparing  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  the  world  for  one  of 
the  most  affluent,  ga^rous,  and  polished  audiences.^  GircuuH 
stanoed  however  as  the  King's  Theatre  has  ever  been,  involved 
with  debts,  executions,  suits  in  law  and  equity,  and  embarrass- 
ments of  every  sort,  it  is  no  wonder  that  new  managers  should  be 
more  than  ordinarily  cautious.  The  public  would  indeed  be 
most  essentially  served  by  such  a  disposition  of  the  property  aa 
should  at  once  reduce  the  house  Uk  its  intrinsic  value.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  frequenters  of  the  opera  purchase  their  pleasure  at  a  rate  far 
beyond  its  just  price,  because  they  are  paying  a  per  centage  for 
the  accumulated  misdeeds  and  errors  committed  by  managers, 
lessees,  and  lawyers,  ever  since  the  building  of  the  new  house. — 
If  there  be  an  individual  who  could  render  a  statement  of  the 
&ir  rent  of  the  theatre  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainments,  he 
would  deserve  the  thanks  both  of  managers  and  the  public.  For 
i^  as  it  may  justly  be  presumed  from  published  and  uncontradicted 
doenmentS)  the  suais  paid  are  not  only  fi^r  greater  than  those  en- 
joyed by  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe,  but  &r  beyond, 
not  the  outlay  as  it  now  stands,,  but  as  it  ought  to  stand^^ 

*  The  biogva|rfier  of  Ronsini  has  a  chapter  which  he  entitles  ^  Utnpie 
At  ikeaire  itoBeu.^  He  ealcuktes  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  he 
■ays  he  regulateshis  account  by  that  of  the  King's  theatre,  the  total  annual  ex- 
pence  of  which  he  atatea  (on  the  authority  of  Si^orPetracchi)  to  be  1 ,900^000 
traaea,  or  about  £50fiOO*  The  estimate  this  year,  we  have  heard,  is  about 
£fKifiOO*  He  makes  the  computation*  and  list  which  follow,  fi>r  his  Eatopia ; 

<<  The  ordifiary  receipt  at  the  doors  of  die  theatre  vary  from  1800  to  900. 
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liberally  estiniAted,  managefs  wosld  "he  fread  firon  tlie  diCc«ltie0 
aad  the  reproadi  attendiag  exorbkaat  chatges  fer  boxes  and 
admiMions,^  and  the  public  would  have  their  entertainment  at  ita 
just  price.  A  receipt  noiuuially  lew  might  alee  have  the  efect  of 
curbing  the  immoderate  expectations  of  principal  singers  and 
dancers,  who,  when  an  English  engagement  is  offered  them^  seem 
to  set  no  bounds  to  their  cupidity.t    The  house,  as  it  is  now 

francs.     I  average  them  at  1300  francs  every  day  of  the  performance,  and 

three  times  a  week  making  annually « « .    1^2,800  fr. 

The  rent  of  the  boxes  produces  9400  francs  for  each  ner-       ^ 
fonnance,  making  annoally  •••  346,000 

Average  Receipts 468,400 

Cakulation  of  the  expences  of  the  Comic  Opera: 


FKANCS. 

Mme.  Pasta 35,000 

Miles.  BuoDsignora SO^OOO 

Cinti. 15,000 

Mori 10,000 

DeMeri    7,000 

Rossi 6,000 

Goria 4,000 

MM.  Garcia 30,000 

Zuehelii 24,000 

Pellegrini  ........  21,000 

Bordogni 20,000 

Bonoldi 18,000 

Levasseur 12,000 

Lodovico  Bonoldi  •  •  6,000 

Graziani   8,000 


FaANCS 

MM.  Proffetti 6,000 

Auletta   4,000 

Barilla,  regisseur  ••     8,000 


Vocal  Appointments,  total    253,000 

Chorus  and  Orchestra  ....  80,000 

Dancers,  &c.  &c 55,000 

Fire,  Lighting,  &c.  &e.  •• .  60,000 

Fr.  £. 

Receipts 468,000  or  19,666 

Expences  . .  • .  448,000  or  ^18,660 


Balance 20,000  or        856 

*  During  the  management  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  huilt  the  present  house, 
the  boxes  (below  the  range  of  the  gallery)  used  to  let  on  an  average  for 
£fO0  each*  They  had  gradually,  but  not  wholly  without  fluctaation,  risen  to 
j^250.  This  season  they  are  raised  to  ^300.  It  is  stated  that  last  year's 
receipts  did  not  meet  the  expenditure  by  £9000^  which  wa?  made  up  to 
the  then  lessee  by  the  committee,  although  the  engagements  were  f  13,000 
less  than  the  previous  season.  The  engagement  of  Sig.  and  Mad.  Rossini 
is  stated  at  £2500.     Of  Madame  Catalani  hereafter. 

-f  £x.g^r.When  Rossini  came  to  this  country  we  are  credibly  informed  that  no  less 
a  smn  than  1200(.  was  asked  for  the  copy-right  of  the  opera  he  was  engaged  to 
write.  One  publisher  was  ready,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to  pay  1000/. 
andanoClier  we  understand  made  an  offer  of  10  per  cent,  beyond  what  any  other 
should  oflfer.  The  proposal  was  rejected.  The  frigid  reception  of  Zeimira 
cooled  the  mnsic^sellers,  and  all  the  offers  were  withdrawn.  In  a  little  month 
the  tide  waa  so  turned  that  the  only  price  actually  before  the  parties  interested 
in  the  sale,  was  1000 /roncf,  and  that  from  Schleissinger,  of  Paris  I  Rossini 
also  demanded  100  guineas  for  any  composition.  NolxNly  bites,  and  nothing 
of  his  composed  here  has  yet  been  printed.    He  asked  six  guineas  a  lesson,  it 
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tdorned,  is  rather  neat  than  splendid.  The  general  colour  is  a 
light  green,  and  the  draperies  of  .the  curtains  are  rose,  but  of  a 
coarse  material.  The  boxes  have  raised  gilt  <N*nanient9,  and 
are  divided  .by  pilasters.  The  ceiling  is  in  nine  divisions,  and  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  Muses  occupies  each.  The  lustre  has  been 
altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  even  more  magnificent 
than  in  its  original  brightness* 

In  our  last  number  we  published  the  list  of  the  talent  engaged. 
Zelmira  was  the  opera  chosen  by  Rossini  for  opening  on  the  night 
of  Saturday,  January  24.  So  eame^st  was  the  public  curiosity  that 
the  pit  was  filled  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  boxes, 
although  the  town  was  necessarily  thin  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
year,  exhibited  a  respectable  appearance,  but  they  obviously 
wanted  that  blaze  of  attractive  splendour  which  shines  round 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  when  assembled  in  the  King's - 
Theatre. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Signor  Rossini  would  hiinself  pre- 
side at  the  piano-forte,  and  direct  the  music  on  the  thrc«  first 
nights  of  performance.  When  he  entered  the  orchestra  he  was 
received  with  loud  plaudits,  loind  so  eager  was  the  audience  to  catch 
a  sight  of  bis  person,  that  every  individual  in  the  pit  stood  on  the 
seats  to  obtain  a  view.  He  continued  for  a  minute  or  two  to  bow 
respectfully  to  the  house,  and  at  length  the  piece  began.  The 
Maestro's  person,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  is  not  now  of  such 
superiority  as  to  convey  any  adequate  extenuation  for  ladies  leav« 
iBg  their  palaces  and  their  lords,  to  mount  up  the  awkward  stair- 
cases of  the  chambers  of  little  inns,  there  to  contend  with  each 
other  for.  the  possession  of  the  said  Signor,  as  his  biogprapher  w<mld 
have  the  world  to  know  has  been  the  case.  He  is  scarcely  of  the 
middle  height,  lusty,  and  upon  the  whole  with  rather  a  hmvy  air. 
He  certainly  looks  more  like  a  sturdy  beef«eating  Engliahmaa 
than  a  sensitive  fiery-spirited  native  of  the  soft  eUmate  of  Italy. 
His  countenance  when  at  rest  is   intellig^it  yet  serious,  but 


is  averred,  for  teaching.  One  public  singer,  a  Miss  MelTille,  has  announced 
herself  as  the  p«pU  of  Rossini  since  his  reSdence  in  Engkuid,  and  b  reported 
to  lni?e  paid  three  guineas  ibr  the  lesson  and  the  use  of  his  iMune  ia  this  way. 
Compare  these  things,  reader,  with  the  amount  of  the  profits  of  this  compoaer 
is  Italy,  as  givea  by  his  biographer.  What  a  monstrous  degree  of  foDy  and 
in&tnalaon  mast  the  Ei^Hsh  have  credit  for  amongst  foreign  artists !  - 
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bears  no  marks  of  the  animation  which  pervades  and  indeed  forms 
.  the  principal  feature  of  his  compositions 

And  while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  worthy  Maestro *s  per* 
sonal  charms,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concerning 
his  manners,  which  have  been  at  least  as  much  misrepresented  by 
the  public  prints  in  England  as  the  talents  of  the  Signoira,  his 
wife,  have  been  decried  by  foreign  works.  A  narration  of  his 
behaviour  at  the  King's  musical  party  at  Brighton,  to  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  receive  an  invitation,  so  entirely  fake  in  all  its 
particulars,  has  made  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  that  it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  contradict  it  by  a  relation  of  the  real  facts.  It  is 
therein  said  thftt  Rossini  conducted  himself  with  great  arrogance, 
and  upon  'being  asked  to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  told  his 
Majesty  they  had  ^^  had  enough  of  music  for  one  evening."  Not 
onetittiie  of  this  is  true.  Rossini  had  no  sooner  been  introduced 
to  the  royal  presence  than  his  Majesty  told  him  he  should  hear 
some  music  by  a  foreign  composer,  which  the  English  very  highly 
esteemed.  The  King  then  g^ve  a  preconcerted  signal,  and  the 
band  played  the  overture  to  La  Oazza  JLadra.  To  such  a  compli- 
ment Rossini  could  not  be  insensible.  He  was  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  performance,  and  after  it  was  over,  he  thanked  Mr. 
Kramer  (the  master  of  the  King's  household  band,  and  probably 
the  first  arranger  for  wind-instruments  in  Europe)  for  some 
very  judicious  alterations.  Indeed  he  might  well  be  satisfied  at 
the  execution  of  his  music,  for  no  one  who  has  not  heard  the  pre- 
cision, the  delicacy,  and  above  all,  the  truth  of  expression  with 
which  his  Majesty's  household  band  performs,  can  conceive  that 
such  effects  are  to  be  produced  by  wind-instruments  alone. 

Soon  after,  Rossini  sung  one  of  his  own  compositions  so  highly 
to  the  gratification  of  his  Majesty  and  the  party  assembled,  that  it 
was  the  general  opinion  he  was  one  of  the  finest  tenor  singers  in 
Europe,  Rossini  possesses  an  extraordinary  &culty  of  singing  in  a 
fidsette  of  very  extended  compass.  Being  again  requested  to  sing, 
he  gave  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  old  Italian  school  of  singers, 
which  English  humanity  and  English  decorum  have  had  the 
honour  to  banish  from  the  stage.  If  this  was  a  violation  of  pro- 
priety in  so  fiir  he  is  amenable  to  the  charge,  but  his  Majesty  was 
first  consulted.  The  King  desired  to  hear  him  in  a  third  song, 
but  Rossini  excused  himself  by  saying  he  feared  his  voice  was  so 
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exhausted  by  this  effort,  that  he  should  be  found  incapable  of 
giving  further  gratification  to  judges  so  capable  as  those  before 
whom  he  had  then  the  honour  of  performing— «nd  this  is  the  ele- 
gant turn  which  has  been  so  mistranslated  by  the  inadvertency,  or  ,- 
more  probably  by  the  malice  of  some  interested  by-stander*    In  - 
point  of  fact,  it  is  only  common  justice  to  state,  that  the  deport- 
ment of  the  foreign  composer  was  as  easy  yet  as  deferential  as  was 
becoming,  and  bespoke  that  self-possession  which  good  sense  and 
good  breeding  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  good  society 
alone  confer.    We  have  wandered  from  our  original  theme  into 
anecdote,  but  it  really  appeared  due,  not  only  to  the  character  of 
the  stranger,  but  to  the  honour  of  the  English  press,  that  a  contra- 
diction should  go  forth  to  calumnies  so  injurious  to  both.*    We » 
may  now  return  to  the  King's  theatre. 

To  Zclmira  there  is  no  overture,  and  the  curtain  rose  at  once. 
It  is  not  easily  possible  to  imagine  a  story  made  up  of  more  striding  - 
absurdities,  than  the  fabric  of  this  opera  exhibits.    It  is  a  trans- 1 
mutation  by  A.  L.  Tottola,  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Belloy. . 
The  scene  lies  in  Liesbos,  and  the  date  is  a  period  before  the  Trojan ; 
war.    Polidoro  <Placci),  the  King  of  this  country,  is  conquei^ed) 
and  his  throne  usurped  by  Azor,  the  Sovereign  of  Mitylene,  and 
in  order  to   preserve  his  life,  his  daughter  Zelmira   (Signora: 
Colbran  Rossini)  conceals  him  in  the  ancient  tomb  of  the  sove-  • 
reigns  of  Lesbos.    Antenor  and  Leucippo,  two  of  the  friends  of  i 
Azor,  conspire  to  murder  him  and  usurp  the  throne  of  Liesbos. , 
The  piece  opens  with  the  discovery  of  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  when  the  two  conspirators  fix  their  guilt  up<m  Zelmira. — . 
At  this  moment  her  husband  arrives  from  foreign  wars,  and  is 


*  We  have  merely  related  the  fact  as  it  stands  upon  authority.  It  is  thus^ 
that  the  biographer  of  IV»ssini  speaks  of  his  eonversatiohai  talents  and  opportu-t 
nities  in  society.  Is  it  likely  that  sach  a  man  should  fbr^t  himself  in  H^q 
presence  of  the  Ring  of  England  ^  ^^  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeatile  than  the 
GonTcrsation  of  Rossini,  at  least  to  an  Italian  taste.  He  has  a  mind  all  fire 
and  TiTacity,  starting  from  subject  to  subject,  and  viewing  every  thing  iu  a 
strong  though  frequently  grotesque  point  of  view*  A  manner  so  rapid  and  dis« 
cnrsiTe  would  be  more  astonishing  than  agreeable,  were  it  not  entirened  with 
a  fond  of  anecdote.  The  eyerlasting  restlessness  of  his  career  during. tweWei 
years,  composed^  as  he  himself  has  expressed  it,  of  eternal  goings  and  comings; 
his  constant  intercourse  with  singers — the  most  gay  and  thoughtless  of  beings, 
as  well  as  Ms  continual  Introductions  into  high  and  elegant  society,  has  afforded^ 
him  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  life  in  all  its  shades  and  varieties." 

u  2 
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informed,  by  the  true  murderers,  of  the  pretended  guilt  of  Im 
wife,  and  that  she  even  attempted  his  own  life,  Whilst  it  was  in 
fact  Leucippo  who  aimed  the  blow,  when  his  arm  was  stayed  by 
the  fkithful  Zelmira.  Antenor  is  raised  to  the  throne,  and  the 
unfortunate  heroine  is  consigned  to  chains.  Her  absence  obliges 
Polidoro  to  leave  his  retreat,  when  he  encounters  Ilo  and  informs 
him  of  his  wife's  innocence.  The  latter  instantly  goe^  to  assemble 
his  troops,  and  in  the  mean  time  Zelmira  having  been  liberated 
by  the  connivance  of  Leucippo,  who  witnessed  the  meeting  of 
Polidoro  and  Ilo,  is  induced  by  means  of  a  stratagem  to  disclose 
the  place  of  her  fiither's  concealment.  Antenor  instantly  causes 
the  unfortunate  Polidoro  and  his  daughter  to  be  secured,  and  the 
opera  concludes  by  the  arrival  of  Ilo  and  his  soldiers,  the  rescue 
of  his  father,  wife,  and  child,  and  the  death  of  the  conspirators. 

Such  a  fkble,  however  improbable  and  absurd,  may  yet  be  the 
vehicle  of  situations  and  of  passions,  and  these  are  the  circumstan- 
ces the  dramatic  composers  of  the  Italian  lyric  theatre  chiefly  covet. 
Rossini  hat  obviously  written  this  opera  with  more  care  than  usual, 
and  he  has  studied  striking  combinations  of  harmony  and  accom- 
paniment more  perhaps  than  melody.    Zelmira  ought  to  add  to 
his  fame,   and  amongst  those  who  will  patiently  examine  the 
score  it  may  do  so ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  his 
celebrity  will  be  augmented  by  its  public  performance.    For  there 
13  a  heaviness  that  prevails  almost  throughout,  and  which  is  not 
redeemed  by  the  pathos  that  may  sometimes  serve  to  account  for 
and  to  eosiipensate  the  weight.     There  is  probably  generally 
too  much  of  force  and  complication,  too  much  of  chorus,  while 
the  occasional  appearance  of  a  military  band  upon  the  stage  in- 
creases the  clamour  without  adding  much  to  the  effect.    There  are 
indeed  few  traits  of  melody^and  even  the  principal  feniale  character 
makes  no  very  prominent  or  impressive  figure. 

This  brings  us  to  Madame  Rossini,  whose  name  has  been  long 
the  th^ne  )>oth  of  high  praise  and  scarcely  of  less' dispraise  upon 
thd  Continent,  and  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  before  an 
English  audience  ip  Zeb^ira,  Isabella  Angela  Colbran  is  a 
Spaniard,  having  been  bom  ^i  Madrid,  on  the  second  of  Februfiry, 
1785.  Her  propensity  to  music  was  shewn  at  the  earliest  possible 
age.  At  six  years  old  she  began  to  receive  instructions.  She 
was  subsequeiAl^  taught  by  M^riiie)H^  an4  at  fourteen  Crescentini 


took  a  singular  pleaMra  In  the  task  of  forming  her  Toice.  So 
strongly  indeed  was  he  impressed  with  the  promise  of  her  genius^ 
that  he  one  day  said  to  his  frir  pupil^  <<  Je  ne  peme  pa$  quHly  ait 
en  Bnrape  am  takni  plus  beuu  qwe  k  iien^'*  and  he  accompanied 
this  compliment  with  a  present  of  all  his  compositions.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  Diciionnaire  Historiquc  de$  MusicienSy  whence  these 
particulars  are  extracted,  she  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in 
Spain,  in  France,  and  In  Italy,  and  in  1809  she  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre  as  the  prima  donna,  at  the  Theatre  della.Scala,  at 
Milan,  and  in  the  next  year  at  Venice.  Madame  Colbran^  (tap- 
pears,  is  also  a  composer,  and  has  published  Cantoni^  different 
sets  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  the  Kmpress 
of  Russia,  to  Crescentini,  and  to  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
whilst  Vice-Roy  of  Italy. 

The  biographer  of  Rossini  takes  up  the  history  of  this  singer  at 
Naples,  and  it  is  thus  he  speaks  of  her  musical  qualities  amongst  a 
quantity  of  scandalous  anecdote  which  we  omit. 

^<  Signora  Colbran,  now  Madame  Rossini,  was^  from  1806  to 
1815,  one  of  the  first  singers  of  Europe.  But  voices,  like  other 
things,  are  not  made  to  last  for  ever ;  and  accordingly,  in  1815,  it 
began  to  lose  its  powers  or  if  we  may  venture  to  appljr  to  her  a 
term  that  is  applied  to  vulgar  singers,  she  began  to  sing  iabe. 
From  1816  to  loSS,  Signora  Uolbran  usually  sung  a  note  too  high, 
or  a  note  too  low  ;^  such  singing  wi^uld  anywhere  else  have  been 
called  execrable;  but  it  was  not  proper  to  say  so  at  Naples.  In 
spite  of  this  little  inconvenience^  oignora  Colbran  did  not  the  less 
continue  to  be  the  first  singer  of  the  theatre  San  Carlo,  and  was 
constantly  applauded*  Surelv  this  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  fiattennj^  triumphs  of  despotism.  If  there  is  one  feeling 
more  predominant  than  another  among  the  Neapolitan  people,  u 
doubtless  is  that  of  music.  Well,  during  five  little  years,  from 
1816  to  18S8,  this  people,  all  fire,  have  been  mortified,  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  galling,  and  that  in  the  dearest  of  their  pleasures. 

<<  Twenty  times  have  I  been  at  San  Carlo;  Signora  Colbran 
began  an  air ;  she  suflig  so  miserablv  out  of  tune  that  it  was  impos* 
siUe  to  endure  it.  I  saw  my  neighbours  desert  the  pit ;  their 
nerves  were  horrified,  but  they  did  not  utter  a  word.  I  followed 
the  example  of  my  neighbours;  we  went  and  took  a  turn  round 
Lago  di  Castello,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  about  twenty 
minutes.  During  the  short-lived  constitutional  government  of 
18S1,  Signora  Colbraa  never  ventured  to  make  her  appearance, 
unless  preceded  by  a  thousand  humble  apologies.    The  public, 

*  This  Is  a  iBl8-tr«nslsiioa»  The  sathor  cnW  metiit  that  she  song  toe 
sharp  or  too  flat.  He  writes  <^  M.C.  a  ordinairesieat  chaali  aa-desius  oa 
audessotts  du  tc^p." 
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hy  way  of  a  bit  of  apite,  and  in  order  to  annoy  their  former 
annoyer.  cried  up  the  reputation  of  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Chau« 
mel^  whose  name  was  Italianized  into  Comelli,  and  who  was 
known  to  be  the  rival  of  Colbran. 

^^  But  at  the  time  Rossini  first  arrived  at  Naples,  and  gave  his 
^^  Elisabetta^^^  (in  1815),  things  had  not  come  to  this  pass.  The 
public  werie  then  very  mr  from  disliking  Signora  Colbran;  at  no 
period,  perhaps,  was  this  celebrated  singer  so  handsome.  Her 
Deauty  was  of  the  most  imposing  kind;  strong  features,  which,  in 
the  scene,  produce  a  most  powerful  effect,  a  magnificent  figure,  an 
eve  of  fire  a  la  circassienncy  a  profusion  of  raven  locks;  in  nne, 
sne  is  formed  by  nature  for  tragedy.  This  woman,  who,  off  the 
stage,  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  marchande  des  modes^  the  moment 
she  enters  the  scene,  with  her  brow  encircled  with  the  diadem,  in- 
spires an  involuntary  respect,  even  in  those  who  have  just  quitted 
her  in  the  tiring-room. 

^^  The  first  duet,  between  Leicester  and  ^  his  young  spouse,  is 
very  striking  and  original.  The  ffreat  reputation  acquired  by 
Rossini  in  the  north  of  Italjr,  had  predisposed  the  Neapolitan 
public  to  judge  him  with  severity :  it  may  be  said  that  this  first  duet 
^^  Incauta !  chefesti  f  "  decided  the  success  both  of  the  opera  and 
the  maestro. 

'^  Nothing  but  an  actual  view  of  Signora  Cdlbran  ccmld  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  received. 
An  Englishman^  one  of  the  rivals  of  Barbaja,  had  sent  to  England 
for  accurate  designs  of  the  costume  of  Elizabeth,  which  were  scru- 
pulously adhered  to.  This  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  admirably  adapted  to  Colbntn's  fine  figure  and  fea- 
tures. The  spectators  were  acquainted  with  this  anecdote,  and 
the  truth  of  tne  costume,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
tended  strongly  to  recal  tne  imaffe  of  a  memorable  epoch. 

^^  There  was  nothing  affected  or  theatrical  in  tne  acting  of 
Signora  Colbran.  Her  power  and  superiority  were  marked  in 
the  strong  expression  of  her  dark  Soanish  eye,  and  the  dignified 
energy  of  her  action.  She  had  the  look  of  a  queen,  whose  fury 
was  only  restrained  by  a  sense  of  pride ;  she  had  the  air  of  a 
sovereign,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  have  her  slightest 
wish  obeyed,  nay,  almost  anticipated. 

^^  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  music  of  ^'  Elisabetta^*  possesses 
much  more  of  the  magnificent  than  of  the  pathetic.  It  abounds 
with  examples  of  Rossini^s  besetting  sin;  the  song  is  overwhelmed 
by  a  deluge  of  ornaments,  and  many  of  the  melodies  seem  rather 
to  have  been  composed  for  a  wind-instrument  than  for  the  human 
voice. 

^^  But  let  us  be  just  to  Rossini.  This  was  his  first  attempt  at 
Naoles;  he  was  anxious  to  succeed,  and  there  was  no  other  way 
of  doing  this  than  by  pleasing  the  prima  donna.  But  Signora 
Colbran  has  no  talent  for  the  pathetic;  like  her  person,  it  is  mag- 
nificent ;  she  is  a  queen,  she  is  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  Elizabeth  issu- 
ing her  commands  from  the  throne,  and  not  Elizabeth  touched 
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with  cotnpaflfeiion  and  pardoning  with  generosity.  Even  if  Rossini 
had  possessed  a  talent  for  the  pathetic,  whieh  I  am  far  from  being 
disposed  to  grant,  he  could  not  have  employed  it,  for  the  reasons 
we  have  iust  stated.  In  the  air,  ^^  BeW  alme  generoscy^  Rossini 
has  artfully  concentrated  all  the  beauties,  of  whatever  kind,  that 
Signora  Colbran  could  execute.  We  are  presented  as  it  were, 
with  an  inventory  of  all  the  capabilities  of  her  fine  voice,  and  of 
whatever  the  powers  of  execution  can  effect. 

^^  It  is  danfi^erous  to  talk  of  politics  at  Naples.  The  ver^  theatre, 
Rossini,  and  Signora  Colbran,  had  become  party  affairs,  upon 
which  either  a  total  silence  must  be  maintained,  or  furious  discus- 
sions were  sure  to  follow ;  and  these  are  carried  to  An  excess  in 
this  land  of  sensibility,  of  which  we  in  more  northern  latitudes  can 
form  but  a  very  faint  idea — ^^  What  a  charming  opera  is  that 
Mos^r*  said  the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  N.  who  was  a  parti- 
san of  the  king.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  elder, "  and  charmingly  sung 
too!  yesterday  evening  the  Colbran  sung  only  half  a  note  false  ! 
A  dead  silence  followed.  To  speak  ill  of  the  Colbran  is  to  speak 
ill  of  the  king,  and  the  two  brothers  had  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  get  into  a  quarrel. 

**  The  only  means  the  public  have  of  taking  their  revenffe  is 
this :  if,  after  listening  to  the  first  bars  of  her  air,  the^  found  she 
was  determined  to  sing  false,  they  were  also  determined  not  to 
listen.  There  was  no  law  against  this.  They  drew  back  into 
their  boxes,  and  fell  into  conversation,  or  fiUea  up  the  time  with 
coffee  and  ices. 

^<  In  18S0,  the  way  to  make  the  Neapolitans  happy  was,  not  to 
give  them  a  Spanish  constitution,  but  to  rid  them  or  the  Signora 
Colbran. 

<^  Rossini  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  all  the  intrigues  of  Barbaja. 
It  was  soon  perceived,  that  nothing  vras  more  foreign  to  his  cha- 
racter than  mtriffue,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  and  consequences 
which  it  deman&;  but,  when  he  was  called  by  M.  Barbaja  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  fond  admirer  of  Signora  Colbran,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Neapolitans  not  to  make  him  feel  the  effects  of 
their  ennui.  But  the  hiss  that  was  ever  upon  their  lips,  was  con- 
stantly repressed  by  the  seductive  force  of^his  talent.  liossini,  on 
his  side,  not  being  able  to  place  any  reliance  upoi^  the  voice  of 
Signora  Colbran,  took  refuge  in  the  harmony  of  the  German' 
school,  and  departed  more  and  more  from  true  dramatic  expres- 
sion. He  was  continually  persecuted  by  Signora  Colbran  for 
airs  containing  such  ornaments  as  were  suited  to  the  state  and 
qualities  of  her  voice. 

<^  Colbran  sung,  in  1816,  in  the  «  Elisabetta*'  and  «  Otello,''  of 
Rossini ;  the  ^^  Oabriella  de  Vergy^^  of  Carafb ;  and  in  the 
^^  Corai*'*  and  ^'  Medeay^  of  Mayer ;  and  all  this  with  great  sub* 
limity  of  manner,  and  incredible  powers  of  voice.  But  this  splen- 
did period  was  destined  to  be  of^short  duration.  After  this  year 
the  voice  of  Sifj^nora  Colbran  began  to  lose  its  power,  and  it  was 
considered  a  singular  piece  of  food  fortune  to  hear  her  sing  ah 
air  in  tune. 
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<<  Ob  tke  15th  of  theMarck,  1889,Rofliim  ww  married  to8ifaor» 
Colbraa,  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Castenaso,  near  Bolog^ 
where  the  lady  has  a  bttle  country  seat.  Meanwhile  Davide, 
Nozzari,  aad  Ambrogi,  arrived  from  Naples^  and  a  few  days 
after  they  all  started  together  to  Vienna,  where  Rossini  had  ac- 
cepted an  engagement,  and  where  he  was  to  make  his  debftt  with 

It  is  thus  that  the  biographer  of  the  husband  depictures  the  vocal 
attributes  of  the  wife.  In  the  description  of  her  person,  features, 
and  deportment  on  the  stage,  he  is  quite  correct.  But  we  cannot 
authenticate  his  strictures  upon  her  singing  by  the  experiments  we 
have  witnessed  in  ]^^land.  She  exceeds  in  the  delivery  of  her 
tone  (portamento  di  voce)  any  and  every  female  we  recollect.  It 
is  a  fine  lesson  to  singers  to  observe  how  she  opens  her  mouth. 
Her  intonation  appears  to  be  not  more  ftiulty  than  Italian  dramatic 
singers  in  general,  who^e  voices  are  but  too  often  fbrced  by  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  may  thus  be  better  able  to  fill  so  vast  a 
space  as  the  King*s  Theatre.  She  certainly  made  some  of  her  notes 
occasionally  too  flat,  but  she  preserved  the  polish  in  her  general 
execution  so  correctly  as  to  enable  us  to  contradict  the  strong  as- 
sertions of  her  calumniator.  Her  style  is  magnificent.  We  should 
doubt  if  she  ever  possessed  any  volume  of  voice  so  ikr  beyond  that 
she  now  enjoys.  We  found  our  suppositions  on  this  fact.  It  is 
'  commonly  to  be  observed  in  singers  of  great  power,  even  after  their 
decline  has  long  commenced,  that  however  the  decay  is  audible  in 
the  greater  portion  of  their  performance,  they  will  still  be  able 
occasionally,  in  some  burst  of  feeling  or  expression,  to  display  the 
force  of  tone  which  was  once  the  universal  characteristic  of  their 
singing.  Garcia  is  an  example,  and  Braham  a  still  more  appro* 
priate  illustration.  The  singing  of  Madame  Colbran  Rossini,  on 
the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  uniform  and  equable.  When  she 
rises  to  her  fullest  swell  it  is  done  in  a  thoroughly  prepared  and 
scientific  manner.  There  are  as  few  inequalities  in  her  singing  as  in 
that  of  any  prima  donna  we  ever  heard.  Her  voice  has  certainly 
not  the  brilliancy,  the  richness,  and  the  freshness  which  we  should 
suppose  must  luure  originally  aj^pertained  to  a  female  of  such  repu« 
tation  as  Colbran  enjoyed ;  but  as  set  against  others  of  acknow- 
ledged superior  ppwer — ^with  Banti  or  with  Catalani,  Colbran, 
we  conceive,  could  never  have  borne  the  slightest  comparison  in 
point  of  volume.    The  truth  appears  to  us  io  be,  that  Madame 
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RoflBiiii  feels  the  approach  of  that  time  when  retirement  becomes 
a  duty  to  those  who  have  reached  so  high  an  eminence,  when  it  may 
soon  indeed  become  a  matter  of  self  respect — but  we  perceive  no 
cause  whatever  for  such  unrestrained  censure — pn  the  contra)*y,  it 
can  but  afford  good  judges  much  pleasure  to  listen  to  Madame  R.'s 
dignified  style  of  singing  and  fine  delivery  of  voice.  And  if  in 
this  country  she  makes  but  little  noise,  it  is,  as  it  strikes  us,  to 
be  attributed  to  causes  quite  foreign  to  the  real  merits — to  the 
effects  of  the  severity  of  the  critics  on  the  Continent,  and  to  the 
opera  selected  for  her  appearance — ^to  the  unrivalled  powers  of 
her  immediate  successor,  Madame  Catalani — and  not  a  little  to 
the  attraction  of  a  taste  for  the  lighter  music  of  her  husband's 
comic  operas. 

Zelmira  can  be  said  to  have  had  no  very  brilliant  success  in 
England,  and  that  even  of  the  few  nights  it  has  run  must  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  merits  and  exertions  of  Signer  Garcia.  This 
eminent  artist  has  been  repeatedly  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
but  he  has  not  excited  that  degree  of  attention  here  which  the  rest 
of  Europe  has  accorded  to  his  talents  and  acquirements.  It  is 
not  easy  to  divine  the  reason,  for  a  more  commanding  actor  or  a 
more  gifted  singer  has  rarely  appeared. 

Signer  Garcia's  voice  is  a  tenor  of  great  volume  and  compass. 
It  is  so  powerful  indeed  as  to  leave  most  others  at  distance.  It  is 
formed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  best  schools,  but  perhaps 
is  not  so  rich  in  quality  nor  so  beautifully  perfect  as  that  of 
Crivelli,  and  it  appears  to  lack  the  freshness  of  youth.  It  is  how- 
ever very  brilliant  and  flexible,  and  so  highly  cultivated,  that  not 
only  does  no  passage  seem  difficult  to  his  facility,  but  he  executes 
every  conceivable  combination  of  notes  in  a  finished  manner, 
tempering  and  preparing  as  it  were  his  utmost  vehemence  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  science.  He  is  an  admirable  musician,  and  his 
invention  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  singer  we  ever 
heard.  But  what  chiefly  exalts  his  style  is  the  sensibility  with 
which  he  penetrates  into  the  full  meaning  of  his  songs.  He  enters 
heart  and  soul  into  the  music,  and  from  the  moment  he  sets 
his  foot  upon  the  stage,  he  devotes  himself  wholly  to  its  expres- 
sion, gives  all  his  fiiculties  and  powers  to  the  character  he  is  to 
sustain,  and  to  the  composition  he  is  to  sing.  He  is  alike  forcible 
and  tender,  and  he  hurries  his  audience  with  him  wheresoever  be 
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designs  to  carry  them.  No  part  of  his  perfonnasce  laoguishea 
for  aa  iastiat,  and  even  if  he  has  a  weak  passage,  he  strengthens 
or  covers  it  by  his  embellishments*  It  is  here  indeed  that  he  en- 
counters the  objections  of  critical  judges,  who  consider  his  man* 
ner  as  too  florid.  Sq  far  has  this  opinion  been  carried,  that 
Signer  Garcia  has  by  some  been  accused  of  designedly  introducing 
an  unmeaning  profusion  of  passages  to  conceal  the  fiiilare  and 
decline  of  his  voice.  When  we  first  heard  him  we  were  incUned 
to  believe  there  was  somte  truth  in  the  charge,  but  our  matured 
observation  assures  us  that  his  playfulness  is  the  effect  of  exuber- 
ant power  and  fkcility,  and  the  result  of  his  long  continsed  em- 
ployment upon  the  characters  of  Rossini^s  operas,  which  not  only 
task  the  execution  of  the  singer,  but  which,  by  identifying  orna- 
ment with  expression^  stimulate  him  to  new  experiments,  by  re- 
leasing his  judgement  from  those  limitations  which  a  purer  style 
of  writing  was  wont  to  lay  upon  him.  The  singer  who  would  now 
enjoy  any  credit  for  invention,  must  of  necessity  be  doubly  extra- 
vagant, for  Rossini  has  filled  his  score  with  notes,  upon  the  very 
principle  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  alterations  of  those  who  perform 
his  music. 

To  the  exercise  of  Signer  Garcia's  talents,  however  Zeimira 
was,  it  is  evident,  deeply  indebted,  but  with  all  the  aid  it  enjoyed 
in  Rossini's  presidency  at  the  piano  forte,  in  Qarcia's  and  in  Ma- 
dame Colbran's  appearance,  it  languished,  and  was  relieved  by 
the  occasional  substitution  of  II  Barbiere  di  SevigUa. 

.  Of  the  other  dramatis  personm  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Curioni 
became  a  lesser  li§^t,  and  paled  his  ineffectual  fires  before  Garcia. 
Madame  Vestris,  Placci,  and  Porto  axe  no  novelties,  and  the  less 
that  is  said  of  Francheschi,  a  third  tenor,  the  better. 

We  must  not  however  omit  to  notice  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  piece  on  the  first  night,  Rossini  was  called  for,  and  introduced 
between  Signers  Garcia  and  Benelli,  to  receive  this  token  of  the 
homage  of  the  house.  But  as  impartial  spectators  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  .that  this  mode  of  demonstrating  approbation  did  not 
shew  like  the  blaze  of  enthusiastic,  rapturous  feeling  which  inflames 
the  continental  audiences.  The  name  was.  first  heard  finom  few 
tongues,  and  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  after  the  plaudits  had 
gradually  become  more  general,  it  seemed  rather  an  acquiescence 
than  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  many.    The  truth  is,  the  Englirii 
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do  not  feel  aMBic  with  the  glow  of  the  Italians,  and  when  we  imi- 
tate Moh  a  custom  it  is  unnatural  to  us^  The  English  from  con* 
fltiltttiony  from  education,  and  from  habit,  are  averse  to  the  sudden 
expression  of  their  feelings.  They  seldom  aj^irove  till  retectpop 
has  sanctioned  their  first  impressions. 

In  //  Barbiere  di  Seoiglia^  as  in  Zelmhroy  Garcia  was  the  prin» 
dpal  personage,  Madame  Vestris  taking  the  part  of  Rosina 
during  the  indisposition  of  Madame  Ronsi  di  Begnis.  Signor 
Benetti,  a  barytone  and  a  buffo,  appeared  as  Figaro  s  he  is  a 
livfdy  actor  and  a  moderately  good  singer.  Both  these  operas 
however  had  scarcely  reigned  a  little  month,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  Madame  Catalani  in  //  Nuovo  FanaHco  per  la  murica 
was  announced,  and  she  did  appear  on  Saturday,  the  0Bth  of 
February.  That  Madame  C.  should  be  engaged  at  all  to 
supersede  as  it  were  the  Rossinis,  is  a  singular  trait  of  manage* 
ment— -that  so  very  short  a  trial  should  be  allowed  them  makes  it 
stiU  more  so-Hind  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  if  they  be  such 
as  they  are  reported,  renders  tike  matter  still  more  curious,  aad, 
as  we  esteem  it,  interesting  to  the  public.  These  terms  are  said 
to  be  no  less  than  one  half  of  the  entire  receipts  at  the  door  on 
the  nights  of  her  performance,  and  a  moiety  of  the  sums  paid  for 
boxes  which  were  not  let  at  the  time  of  her  signing  the  articles. 
Such  a  contract  may  be  considered  purely  as  an  affiiit  between 
Madame  Catalani  and  the  MftQitgers,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  such  a  light,  for  ultimately  both  the  art  and  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  are  likely  to  be^eeply  injured,  and  we  shall 
shew  how  the  injury  is  brought  about.  We  do  not  question  ia 
the  slightest  degree  Madame  Catalani's  righ$  to  obtain,  for  the 
exercise  of  her  extraordinary  talent,  the  utmost  possible  remune- 
ration. Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  character  and  prudence]  it  might 
be  judiciously  recommended  to  her  to  observe  a  certain  mod«ra« 
tion  in  her  demands.  This  however  is  very  much  a  consideratioii 
of  delicacy  and  feeling,  which  do  not  often,  it  must  be  conftssed^ 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  bargaining.  Our  concern  is  with  the  in^ 
terests  of  the  art,  the  profession,  and  the  public— ^igainst  which 
we  must  contend  such  demands  directly  militate*  The  interests  of 
the  art  we  consider  to  consist  best  with  the  utmost  possible  diffu- 
sion  of  its  practice  and  understanding  of  its  principles.  If  then 
one  single  performer  absorbs  so  vast  a  portion  as  a  moiety  of  the 
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reeeiptfl,  how  is  it  possible  to  presume  that  managers  can  bestow 
upon  the  other  parts  that  cost  and  that  care  which  is  quite  as  indis* 
pensable  to  the  excellence  of  the  whole  ?  It  is  impossible.  Thus 
then  the  art  suffers  in  all  its  demonstrations.  In  a  theatre,  where 
so  vast  a  sum  is  lavished  upon  an  individual,  the  other  singers 
and  the  band  must  be  curtailed,  for  it  is  not  within  the  boulids  of 
a  rational  calculation  to  suppose  that  any  sufficient  profits  can  be 
left  to  the  proprietors  after  such  an  abstraction  from  their  receipts, 
if  all  the  other  parts  are  maintained  in  their  due  excellence.  To 
concerts  the  same  rule  applies,  and  probably  with  even  greater 
force,  the  numbers  of  the  audience  and  the  sums  paid  for  admission 
being  smaller,  unless y  as  is  often  the  case,  the  admission  be  raised 
to  feed  the  cupidity  of  the  one  gifted  creature.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  way  in  which  the  art  suffers.  We  shall  be  ready  to  main- 
tain, and  we  trust  successfully,  that  variety  is,  as  necessary  to  art 
as  any  of  its  other  attributes.  To  hear  different  singera^and  dif- 
ferent styles  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  fine  and  a  just 
taste.  Every  singer  is  and  must  be  a  mannerist,  so  long  as  nature 
sets  a  limitation  upon  theliuman  faculties.  If  therefore  so  large 
a  sum  is  given  to  an  individual  as  precludes  the  employment  of 
other  eminent  talent,  the  manner  of  that  performer,  not  only  on 
the  seore  of  his  or  her  pre-eminent  reputation,  but  also  merely  for 
the  want  of  other  objects  of  comparison  and  judgment,  will  neces- 
sarily become  the  model  for  universal  imitation.  Splendid  genius 
is  always  more  or  less  accompanied  by  splendid  faults.  These, 
even  more  than  the  beauties  of  a  singer's  execution,  are  promi- 
nent and  are  more  easily  caught — and  the  less  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  hearer,  the  greater  the  probability  becomes. 
It  is  from  such  inevitable  results— effects  rationally  and  clearly 
deducible  from  their  causes — ^that  we  say  the  art  is  liable  to  suffer, 
and  indeed  actually  does  suffer,  by  demands  which  can  but  be  con- 
sidered as  exorbitantly  disproportioned,  not  only  to  the  individual 
ease,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  object — ^the  amusement  of  the  public 
through  the  exercise  of  such  an  art  as  music.  With  a.11  our  re- 
spect for  science,  we  cannot  place  the  proper  recompense  of  a 
singer,  even  in  a  commercial  and  free  country,  where  every  thing 
19  worth  as  much  as  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  upon  a  level  with  or 
indeed  above  that  of  the  judges  of  the  realm.  It  alike  revolts 
our  feelings  and  our  reason. 
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We  come  next  to  the  effects  upon  the  professor,  which  are  still 
more  injarious.  For  in  the  first  place,  this  absorptimi  of  profit 
by  an  individual,  not  only  forbids  the  employment  of  all  who  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  and  thereby  deprives  many  persons  of 
their  bread  and  oftheir  share  of  the  public  approbation,  while,  aa 
we  have  before  shewn,  ji  lowers  the  character  of  the  performance, 
but  it  gives  a  lesson  of  instruction  in  exorbitancy  to  those  who  are 
necessary.  Signer  Rossini,  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis  and  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  or  any  other  performer-^ 
and  we  contend  there  is  a  necessity,  not  perhaps  quite  but  very 
nearly  as  absolute,  for  their  engagement  in  the  Italian  and  En- 
glish theatres  and^at  the  concerts  and  meetings  of  this  country  as 
for  that  of  Madame  Catalani — theymightsay,givemeonly  half  what 
Madame  C.  receives?  They  might,  nay  they  have  so  computed 
their  value.  What  must  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  performance,  for  no  such  receipts  can  be  obtained 
as  would  pay  the  conductors  of  such  entertainments  (in  the  pro- 
vinces especially)  for  such  an  undertaking.  Or  suppose  them  to 
have  the  hardihood  to  fiu;e  the  danger.  What  becomes  of  the 
receipts  ?  They  are  absorbed  by  a  few  principal  performers, 
and  where  charity  is  concerned,  (as  has  lately  been  the  Act- 
at  the  great  meetings)  the  contributors  will  soon  learn  that 
they  can  better  assist  the  funds  they  hope  to  benefit  than  by 
allowing'so  enormous  a  share,  to  be  carried  off  by  a  few,  and  a 
very  few  individuals,  and  this  will  be  a  fatal  instruction,  in  as  far  as 
music  and  musicians  are  concerned.  Or  again — ^the  terms  of 
admission  must  be  rabed,  which  not  only  draws  a  much  larger 
sum  from  the  pockets  of  the  musical  world  than  they  have  any 
right  to  pay — biit  it  lessens  the  power  of  the  attraction  by  op- 
posing stronger  motives,  and  must  eventually  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  concerts  by  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many. 
Such  indeed  is  already  the  result. 

And  here  it  is  we  arrive  at  the  interest  the  public  has  in  the  . 
salaries  paid  to  performers.  When  the  cost  of  music  in  this 
country  is  compared  with  the  charges  for  admission,  and  indeed 
for  all  that  is  connected  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
art  abroad,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprize  that  such 
r;ate8  as  are  paid  in  England  can  be  submitted  to.  And  truly 
speaking,  the  extravagance  rests  with  a  few,  and  a  very  few  of  the 
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{irkiciiMkl  fliogen.  This  is  not  the  tniey  iMtt  upon  some  oAer  oc- 
CMM  we  may  probably  shew  the  slight  gromds  upon  which  this 
exdonon  rests,  aad  its  consequences.  Bui  in  the  mean  while  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  public  music  is  infinitely 
more  costly  than  it  ought  to  be  or  than  it  needs  to  be,  consistently 
witii  its  own  prosperity  or  with  justice  to  the  public,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  watch 
eirer  the  interests  of  both,  to  encourage  a  discussion  which  in  the 
end  mart  (if  any  thing  can)  bring  about  the  reformation  of  an 
abuse  so'prejudicial  to  art  and  to  artists,  and  to  the  musical  world 
atlaige. 

We  should  apologise  for  our  semiing  digression,  but  in  truth 
8i|6h  obsenrations  are  not  uncalled  for,  and  the  occasion  demands 
tiiem  especially  of  us,  for  the  press  has  generally  been  strangely 
negligent  and  silent  upon  this  topic.  We  now  return  to  Madame 
Catalani*s  appearance  at  the  King's  theatre. 

The  opera  selected,  we  have  said,  was  //  Nuaeo  FanaHeoper 
la  ilfiiiic«— the  epithet  muno  being  introduced,  we  apprehend, 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  those  pieces  with  which  the 
singer  diversified  and  modernised  the  original  music  by  Mayer, 
and  at  the  same  time  displayed  her  more  recent  acquisitions  or 
her  more  matured  talents.  The  attraction  seemed  to  be  even 
greater  than  on  the  night  when  Signor  and  Madame  Rossini  ap- 
peared 9i  the  opening  of  the  house.  Every  part  of  the  pit  was 
offywded  long  before  seven  o'clock — yet  the  firee  Imt  was  announced 
to  be^  and  we  believe  it  was,  suspended  with  more  than  ordinary 
adherence  to  the  resolution.  The  fiUble  of  this  opera  is  well  known 
— *it  is  the  personification  of  a  man  so  devoted  to  the  composition 
and  the  practice  of  music  that  he  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life, 
the  test  of  his  friendships,  and  the  occupation  of  his  daughter  and 
his  domestics.  Aristea^  the  daughter,  equally  endowed  by 
nature,  and  perfected  by  study  and  instruction,  was  represented 
,  by  Madame  Catalani,  and  we  believe  the  character  originally 
served  as  the  foundation  of  her  reputation  in  England  as  a  singer 
of  various  attainment,  when  the  opera  was  first  brought  out,  and 
the  principal  characters  sustained  by  her  and  poor  Naldi.  Such  a 
part  is  or  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  dis* 
playing  every  qualification  a  singer  possesses — and  Madame 
Catalani  made  the  most  of  the  occasion  it  presents.    She  in- 
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trodMed  Pucitla's  air,  Mio  beit^La  di  Mmrte;  CknchetHmV 
sang,  conqpoeed  for  her,  Se  mai  tttrbo;  and  Iwtly,  Roda'a  air  wkb 
¥ariati<Mi8,  wbieh  it  should  seem  she  deeaiB  to  be  the  hi|^eft 
possible  demonstration  of  her  powers. 

The  terms  which  we  have  always  used  as  deseribing  llie  perform* 
ance  of  Madame  Catalan!,  have  ranked  us  amongst  the  most  ardent 
of  her  admirerB.  Nor  have  they,  exaggerated  as  they  have  wa 
hnow  appeared  to  persons  of  cooler  temperament  in  tike  least 
transcended  our  sense  of  her  ability.  We  have  merely  traascribed. 
what  we  felt.  We  have  judged  her  powers  by  dnir  eieets,  andE 
most  assuredly  no  singer  has  ever  affected  us,  and  the  muhitadea' 
who  have  followed  her,  either  in  the  same  manner  or  the  same 
degree  as  Madame  CatalanL  This  recurrence  to<o{MnioBsfofmeriy 
and  repeatedly  delivered,  is  necessary  to  prove  witb  what  devo* 
tion  we  have  always  listened  to  her,  with  what  intense  obs«rvaitioB 
we  have  watched  hor  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what 
sincerity  we  have  spoken.  Entertaining  the  same  prelections 
but  exercising  the  siime  judgment  in  the  same  spirit  of  truth,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  alteratiiona  w«  perceive  in  her 
voice  and  in  her  manner,  and  the  apparart  impresnon  shehaanowr 
made  upon  the  public. 

Always  amongst  the  loveliest  women  in  Enoope,.  Madame  Cata^ 
lani,  by  having  become  a  little  more  en  iompoimi^  has  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  beauty  and  majesty  of  person.  Suck  chanas^ 
aided  by  the  unconnnon  mobility  of  her  features,  have  alwaya 
cimtributed  to  the  inspiring  effects  of  her  singing  in  a  dtegree 
which  it  is  difficult  to  measure;  Her  reception  was  flMeriag, 
and  she  was  apparently  strongly  affiected  by  the  long  and  loud 
plaudits  that  welcomed  her  once  again  to  the  stage^  the  only 
situation  where  all  her  talents  can  be  called  forth  in  their 
supremest  brilliancy.  When  this  had  passed  away,  there  was  a 
little  incertitude  and  embarrassment  discoverable  in  her  manner, 
whidi  was  attributable  to  her  having  disconMnned  for  some  time^ 
to  tread  the  boards.  This  was  overcome  on  tile  second  nig^  of 
her  appearance,  and  indeed  it  is  but  foir  ttf  take  the*  two  into  eoe 
record,  for  it  was  net  till  then  that  Madame  Catalani  could  be  sasd* 
fiurly  to  have  recovered  her  entire  self  possessien. 

When  we  last  heard  her,  it  was  under  the  impression  that  we 
heard  her  for  the  last  time  in  public— that  she  had  taken  t]i»  i 
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liition  to  retire  from  the  profession*  Ease  however  is  apt  to  re- 
oaiit  not  only  vows  made  in  pain,  but  those  which  are  made  nnder 
the  saturations  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  who  have  breathed 
an  atmosphere  so  loaded  with  the  incense  of  admiration  as  that 
which  this  syren  has  always  inspired — they  who  have  felt  the 
agitations  of  a  life  so  full  of  delight  as  that  such  idols  revel  in,  can 
rarely  sit  down  in  the  shade,  and  relish  the  sweet,  pure  taste  even 
of  such  privacy  as  it  is  permitted  such  eminence  to  enjoy.  Then 
there  are  the  solicitations  of  princes  and  of  nations,  and  last,  the 
high  rewards  that  wait  upon  the  exercise  of  such  talent.  Is  it  any 
matter  of  wonder  that  Madame  Catalani  should  again  be  drawn 
into  public?  The  question  rather  ought  to  be — ^is  that  period 
arrived  when,  with  a  just  regard  to  her  posthumous  fame,  which 
will  be  much  affected  by  the  latest  impressions  she  leaves  upon  the 
pablic,  she  ought  to  retire,  lest  she  tarnish  the  splendour  of  the 
great  honors  she  has  won  ?  It  is  this  question  we  are  about  to 
afford  grounde  for  answering. 

We  say  then  that  Madame  Catalani's  voice  retains  all  the 
magnificence  of  its  volume — all  that  <^  resistless  power"  of  which 
wje  spoke  in  these  very  terms  when  last  we  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don. It  seems  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  pitch  of  the 
songs  selected,  and  from  the  desire  which  Madame  C.  manifests 
upon  some  occasions  to  transpose  her  songs  into  a  lower  key)  to 
Kave  sunk  a  little^  or  rather  she  deems  it  prudent  to  avoid  those 
notes  which  used  to  form  the  highest  of  her  compass.  This  will 
detract  little  or  nothing  from  her  excellence.  There  is  always  in 
all  subjects  a  change  in  the  tone  with  the  progress  of  years,  and 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  exertions  of  the  singer.  This  change 
is  a  gradual  hardness,  proceeding  probably  from  the  physical 
alterations  in  the  organs  of  the  throat.  This  change  Madame 
Catalani's  tone  begins  to  indicate.  The  difference  at  present  is 
extremely  slight,  but  there  is  a  difference.  The  richness,  the 
fragrance  (so  to  speak)  of  the  tone,  is  in  some  degree  evaporated. 
But  the  first  symptoms  of  decline  are  rather  perceptible  in  the 
increased  force  of  the  manner  and  of  the  effort  which  is  visibly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  striking  and  extra- 
ordinary effects.  There  is — ^there  must  ever  be  a  progesssion — 
nothing  stands  still — and  in  vocal  art,  the  moment  the  natural 
powec  ceases,  force  appears.    The  mind  of  the  artist  habituated 
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to  increasing  effects,  aims  at  augmentation  beyond  the  limits  which 
nature  and  art  have  conjointly  placed  upon  the  organs.    The 
auditor  not  being  trained  by  the  same  continual  process  as  the 
singer,  the  chain  that  binds  attention  to  performance  wants  cer- 
tain necessary  links,  and  the  sympathy  is  no  longer  associated 
with  the  execution.     These  are  the  principles  which  account  for 
the  sudden  bursts  of  voicing,  those  tours  deforce^  which  are  pro- 
duced not  without  the  most  agitated  movements  of  the  chest, 
throat,  and  chin,  we  ever  saw,  which  come  upon  the  ear  like 
rushing  blasts  of  wind,  and  which  shock  the  sense  of  those  unac- 
customed to  the  degrees  by  which  they  have  been  attained  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  violence  which  grows  out  of  what  we  jnust  call  a 
morbid  energy  (the  strength  of  convulsions)   is  to  be  thus  ac- 
counted for,  without  violating  the  supposition,  which  the  singer 
unquestionably  entertains,  that   these   very  extravagances  are 
surpassing  traits  of  power  and  of  sensibility.     Thus  it  is  that  the 
most  practised  artists  the  most  mistake — as  power  is  likely  both 
from  years  and  exertion  to  h€  upon  the  ebb,  their  efforts  should  be 
decreased  and  modified — but  it  almost  universally  happens  that 
they  take  a  contrary  course,  and  even  the  illustrious  example, 
whose  performance  we  are  now  considering,  is  not  exempt  from 
this  the  common  failing.     Still  however  Madame  Catalani  is  to 
be  judged  by  effects^  and  could  her  execution  and  her  aims  be 
tempered,  shall  we  say  sobered  by  the  counsel  of  some  judicious 
friend,  there  could  be  no  question  that  she  is  still  at  the  head  of 
the  dramatic  singers  of  Europe,  even  though  more  wonderful  than 
pleasing.    She  still  can  be  both — ^but  we  are  not  surprized  that^ 
she  offends  the  nicer  and  more  delicate  understanding  of  the  art 
which  professors,  particularly  English  professors^  cultivate.    Du 
sublime  au  ridicule^  il  tCy  a  qu^un  pas^  was  the  dictum  of  NapoT 
leon,  which  every  day's  experience  confirms*    And  it  is  not  only 
to  parts  that  this  reasoning  applies.     Facts  shew  that  the  entire 
execution  is  apt  to  grow  coarser,  by  constant  exertions  of  such 
extraordinary  vehemence.    No  frame  can  bear  such  efforts  for 
ever.  .  He  who  would  preserve  his  powers  the  longest,  must  con* 
tent  himself  with  effects  less  overwhelming  than  Madame  Catalani 
has  been  accustomed  to  produce. 

That  the  public  impression  agre^  very  nearly  with  our  own,  is,, 
it  should  seem,  undoubtedly  proved  by  the  abatement  of  the  fervor 
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which  attended  the  re-appearance  of  this  great  phenomenon.  After 
the  fir^t  few  nights  she  was  taken  ill,  upon  which  certain  malicious 
constructions  have  been  fastened.  We  are  not  amongst  the  de^* 
tractors  of  f his  highly  gifted  singer ;  and  the  character  of  the 
medical  gentleman  who  certified  her  indisposition  (Mr.  Charles 
Clarke)  is  so  high  and  so  honorable  that  he  can  never  be  suspected 
of  lending  his  name  to  a  pretext.  Nor  shall  we  be  content  to  be 
set  down  amongst  her  flatterers.  Mad.Catalani  is  what  we  have  re-* 
presented  herto  be— still  possessed  of  all  the  wonders  of  hervolume 
of  voice — still  instinct  with  feeling — still  supreme — ^but  certainly 
sensible  to  the  touch  of  time  both  in  her  faculties  and  in  her  al- 
tered acqufrements. 

//  NuoDO  Fanatico  displayed  the  abilities  of  Signor  de  Begnis, 
both  as  ktL  actor  and  a  singer,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
Even  those  who  remember  Naldi  in  his  best  days,  are  delighted 
with  the  present  Don  Febeo.  There  has  seldom  been  seen  a  more 
perfect  representation  of  any  character.  The  concentration  of 
bis  mind  in  the  part  (which  by  the  way  is  the  very  foundation  of 
dramatic  imitation)  was  so  intense,  as  not  only  never  to  be  re^' 
taxed  for  a  moment,  but  fairly  and  fully  to  persuade  the  audience 
that  he  really  lived  only  in  the  art.  On  the  first  night  he  gave  a 
scena  (afterwards  omitted)  in  which  he  sung  the  two  parts,  the 
soprano  and  the  base,  in  a  manner  equalled  only  by  his  directions 
to  the  orchestra  and  by  his  duets  with  his  daughter  and  her  lover. 
This  character  places  Signor  de  B.  at  the  very  summit  of  the  opera 
Bujfdf  for  nothing  could  be  more  rich  yet  more  true  to  nature 
than  hi%  acting — nothing  more  perfect  than  his  singing. 

As  in  Zelmira  we  had  a  Signor  Francheschi,  so  in  //  Fanatico 
there  was  a  Signor  Rosichi,  the  pis-aller  of  singers,  or  those  who 
attempt  to  sing.  Such  a  wretched  animal  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  before  an  audience  for  three  seconds  or  to  murder 
three  bars. 

Signora  Caradori  (who  a  few  months  ago  married  Mr.  Allen) 
sung  the  first  song  and  a  song  in  the  Academia  in  the  second 
act,  very  sweetly ;  but  the  last  coming  between  Catalani's  giand 
displays,  she  was  annihilated  by  the  superior  power  and  the  im- 
mediate contrast.  Yet  we  repeat  she  sung  very  sweetly.  Her 
execution  is  peculiarly  delicate ;  but  her  voice  wants  the  volume 
so  large  a  theatre  demands.    On  the  second  night,  to  make  the' 
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ccmiparisoii  lessforcible,  we  presume,  Signor  Vimercati,  a  performer 
on  the  mandolin,  was  introduced.  The  tone  of  the  instrument  is 
wiry  and  tinkling,  but  his  facility  of  getting  through  the  most 
difficult  passages  is  wonderful.  He  almost  equals  the  most  rapid 
and  neat  violinist. 

Thus  it  appears  the  present  proprietors  leave  nothing  un* 
tried  to  gratify  the  public.  In  addition,  Madame  Pasta,  the 
-most  expressive  contralto  in  existence,  is  engaged  after  Easter. 
They  almost  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  great  resources  of 
Europe  in  a  single  season,  leaving  the  next  to  its  fate.  But  the 
public  can  hate  nothing  better  than  what  is  best,  and  with  Rossini, . 
Madame  Colbran,  Catalani,  Ronzi,  and  Pasta — with  Garcia  and 
De  Begnis,  to  take  Curioni  and  Porto  as  seconds,  there  can 
hardly  be  selected  more  celebrated  names  or  talents  of  so  really 
high  a  description. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

Commenced  their  concerts  on  the  23d  of  January.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  that  the  directors  thought  it  due  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  sub-subscribers  to  contract  the  list  of  subscribers  ;  but 
it  should  seem  as  if  the  remainder  had  gained  in  bulk  what  they 
had  lost  in  numbers,  for  the  room  was  so  thronged  on  the  first 
night  that  many  were  unable  to  procure  seats.  The  following  is 
the  program  of  the  concert. 

ACT    I. 

Sinfonia  £roica Beetkcften, 

^^  Miserioordias  Domini"— ^Madame  Caradori,  Mm  Carew, 

Messrs.  Terrail,  Evans,  Vaaghan,  Elliott,  Nelson,  and 

Welsh « Mozart 

Concertante  for  two  Violoncellos  obligati— Mr*  Lindley  and 

Mr.W.Lindlcy LindU^^.       . 

Duetto—"  Ti  vegffo,  t'abbraccio'* — Madame  Caradori  an4 

Miss  Carew,  (II  Ratto  di  Proserpina)   .•.,••.•*...••      IVinter* 
Overture,  (Der  FreyschiitB)   • Weber. 

ACT   II. 

SinfoniamC •• Ha^. 

Recit  ed  Aria— "Mi  tradi"— Madaine  Caradori,  (II  Don 

Giovanni) • Mozart. 

Concerto  Violino— Mr.  Kiesewetter   '  Mayseder. 

Trio— "The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mmintainsi"-^Ma()ame' 
(}aradori,  Mr.  Vai^^han,  and  Mr.  Welsh,  (Acis  and 
Galatea) ., Handed 

Overture,  (Zauberflote)    : Mazari. 

Leader,  Mr.  F.  Cramer — Conductor,  Mr.  Cramer. 
K  2 
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Mr.  J.  Cramer  yvnsi  the  conductor  of  the  night,  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
F.  Cramer,  the  leader;  andall  who  wished  to  see  the  whole  strength 
of  the  profession  combined  in  the  worthy  endeavour  to  associate 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  talent  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  success  with  which  the  artists  of  this  country  cultivate  music, 
will  heartily  rejoice  at  hi^  return  to  this  orchestra.     He  led  the 
band  with  that  enthusiasm  which  has  led  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
art  oT  which  he  is  so  great  an  ornament.     At  his  side  Kiesewetter, 
Mori,  and  Spagnoletti  played ;  perhaps  no  orchestra  in  Kurope . 
ever  boasted  such  an  assemblage  of  talent  in  this  particular  de- 
partment.    The  rest  of  the  band,  it  is  well  known,  includes  the  ^ 
most  celebrated  instrumentalists  that  ^an  be  assembled.      The 
only  novelty,  however,  was  the  introduction  pf  Centrorii,  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  Griesbach.    This  artist  }i.^8  r^centl^-  come  to 
England,  and  is  certainly  a  performer  of  considerable  merit,  and 
possessing  a  great  command  over  bis  instrumeat^  the  b^utboi^r 
His  tone  is  not  so  rich  and  melloiv  as  that  of  his  predecessor, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  improve  in  this  particular,  for 
even  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  foreign  talent  are  seldom 
found  to  deny  that  instrumentalists  arrive  at  a  higher  perfection 
of  tone  after  bearing  the  London  orchestras,  where  this  peculiar 
excellence  is  roost  highly  cultivated.    At  present,  Signor  Cen- 
tronics best  quality  may  also  be  said  to  be  in  a  degree  his  worst, 
for  the  facility  of  execution  which  he  possesses  is  apt  to  seduce 
him  into  the  practice  of  more  ornament  than  sound  taste  would 
dictate  in  performing  the  compositions  of  the  ^reat  masters. 
These  exuberances,  however,  time  aiid  good  example  will  hardly 
&il  to  correct.    In  Beethoven's  splendid  Symphonia  Eroica  there 
are  parts  of  such  exquisite  beauty  and  effect  as  to  make  ample 
compensation  for  the  many  strange  and  unconnected  thoughts  in 
which  he  has  but  too  frequently  indulged.    The  length  of  the 
piece  is  greater  than  would  be  patiently  tolerated  in  any  composer 
who  has  not  so  completely. pre-occupied  the  public  judgment  as 
Beethoven,  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  being  employed  in  its 
performance.    In  truth,  tbe  audience  seemed  to  wisb  it  shorter. 

The  next  thing  in  the  selection,  '^  Misericordias  Dominiy^^  by 
Mozart^  was  also  iong^  and  scarcely  well  chosen*  It  appeared 
totally  ^unfit  for  such  a  pl^ce,  and  went  off  very  heavily. 

T|t\e  ^^oiueertante  hv  ]^f^  Lindley  and  his  son  was  played  with 
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M  tlmt  perfection  to  which  a  fiiUier  so  capable  and  so  persevering; 
might  be  expected  to  educate  a  son^  who^e  fine  sensibility  seems 
to  be  the  only  bar  to  his  reaching  even  a  greater  -eminence  than ' 
his  father,  upon  the  principle  indeed  ^Mhat  a  giant  sees  fiir,  but  a 
dwarf  upon  that  giant's  back  sees  farther."  Thus  were  both 
^  heard  with  delight,  but  the  audience,  great  as  was  their  pleasure, 
could  hardly  etajoy  half  the  satisfaction  that  such  a  father  must 
derive  from  such  a  son. 

Winter's  expressive  duet  was  well  sung  by  Miss  Carew  and 
Signora  Caradori.  There  is  an  equality  in  the  two  voices,  which 
^eatly  contributes  to  the  effect. . 

The  first  act  closed  with  the  overture  to  Der  Freyschutz^  which 
is  a  fine  and  spirited  composition,  somewhat  resembling  in  its 
general  character  the  Anacreon  of  Cherubini  ;  but  there  is  a 
wildness  about  it  which  requires  the  auditor  to  ivderstand  the 
piece  to  which  it  is  attached  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  fully 
into  its  merits*  From  no  orchestra  in  Europe  could  it  be  heard  in 
:«o  fiiiialred  a  manner  as  from  this 

Haydn's  symphony  in  C,  one  of*  his  least  complicated,  never 
Ikils  to  please  in  the  highest  degree,  notwithstanding  the  modem 
rage  for  extravagance.  Signora  Caradori's  ^  Mi  tradV*  was  a 
finished  performance,  and  this  lady  gained  great  credit  even  with 
some  professors  of  austere  judgment,  for  her  manner  Of  singing 
^*  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains^^^'  with  Messrs.  Vaughan 
and  Welsh,  If  indeed  her  singing  the  part  had  not  been  eminently 
good,  the  directors  would  scarcely  have  been  justified  in  giving 
it  to  her,  while  an  English  singer  of  such  merit  as  Miss  Carew  made 
^a  part  of  the  vocal  band.  Singing  is  truly  a  secondary  object  at 
this  concert,  else  it  would  seem  strange  that  so  little  should  be 
done  by  such  performers  as  this  young  lady  and  Mr.  Vaughan. 
If  Mr.  Welsh''s  judgment  was  seconded  by  power  he  would  be  a 
distinguished  man,  but  limited  as  he  is  by  nature,  his  singing, 
however  polished,  can  never  be  effective,  for  his  voice  is  merely 
mna  voce  di  camera.  •  In  a  jJMMP  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want 
of  volume,  and  particularly  in  such  business  as  that  o(  Polypheme. 
The  ttiost  extraordinary  performance  of  the'^toight  was  Mr. 
Kiesew^ter's  concerto*  He  was  greeted  on  his  appearance  with 
long  and  universal  applause.  He  played  a  composition  of  May* 
seder,  if  possible,   with   more  than   his   usual  execution.    He 
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mastered  difficuUies  wliich  seemed  scarediy  within  tbe  range  of 
the  instrument  with  such  ease,  such  inimitable  skill  and  effect,  as 
quite  enchanted  the  audience. 

The  second  concert  was  on  Monday,  March  8th,  and  the  follow- 
ing was  the  selection : — 

ACT  I.      . 

Sinfonia in G  minor    « •••••••. •••••     Mozart 

Aria— Signor  De  Begnis — ^^  Madamina'*  (II  Don  Giovanni)     MozarL 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  Piano-forte  (never  performed  in  thie 

oountry)*Mr.  Potter ••••••• B^ei^avpi. 

Duetto — Mrs,  Salmon  and  Signor  Garcia — ^^Amor!  po9- 

sentenomer'  (Armida)  Rosiini. 

Overture,  (Les  Deux  Journees)    .rf....* » ChenMm. 

ACT  II. 

SiafoaiainBflat Beeikopm. 

Recit.  and  Song — Mrs.  Salmon'* — <<  From  mighty.  Kings" 

(Judas  Maccabaeus)    HtmdeL 

Quartetto,  two  lilolins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello— Messrs*  Mori, 

Watts,  Lyoj,and  Lindley   •«•«••• « ;••     Ma^Mcden 

Terzetto  and  (Quartetto— Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Groodall,  Signor 

Garcia,  and  Siraor  De  Begnis— <^  Quanto  a  quest  'Alma  !'* 

(La  Donna  del  Lago) « * Ro9$mL 

Overture,  (Egmont) » •• «•.•••••..••     Bedhwcn, 

Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti — (Conductor,  Sir  G.  Smart. 

The  prominent  parts  ((^  this  selection  which  invite  observation, 
are  the  concerto  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Mn  Potter,  and  the 
quartetto  of  Mayseder.  The  first,  it  is  said^  had  never  before 
been  heard  in  this  country.  The  accompaniments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  real  ability  of  Mr*  P.  as  a  piano  forte  player,  certainly 
produced  a  stronger  effect  than  the  part  which  should  have  been 
principal ;  a  peculiarity  which  arises  from  the  superior  care  which 
has  :been  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
fill.  The  quartette  ought  rather  to  be  termed  a  solo  accom* 
panied,  fqr  it  is  written  almost  wholly  to  set  oCthe  first  violin, 
which  Mr.  Mori  played  witii  that  distinguishing  vigour  which 
marks  his  execution.  He  has  attained  a  height  which  renders 
comparison,  if  not  invidious,  impoa^ibla,  to  any  «cept  those  most 
accomplished  in  the  practice  of  the  instrument.  The  slow  move* 
ipents  in  Beethov^*s  symphony,  at  the  commencement  of  the  act,, 
ifiras  encored— another  proof  that  the  perversion  of  the  general 
taste  is  not  so  complete  as  is  often  asserted  and  always  believed. 
.  The  vocal  selection  presented  piost  perfect  specimens  of  entirely 
opposite  styles.    The  first  comic  air  is  not  to  be  exceeded,  and 
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KoBBinPs  dfket  from  Armida  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
compositions  of  that  author^  but  really  animated  by  true  feeling. 
""  From  mighty  King$*^  is  Mrs,  Salmon's  chefd'auore.  Neither 
Sigpnor  Garcia,  nor  the  lady,  were  however  in  good  voice,  owin^ 
to  indisposition. 

T%e  third  PhUharmomc  Concert  was  on  the  nd  of  March. 

"ACT   I. 

Sinfonia,  No.  4    ••• •• Ha^dn. 

Daet-— Madame  Caradori  and  Miaa  Carew— ^<  Ah  guarda 

Sorella"  (Coal  fan  tutte)    ••«•••••• Mozart. 

QointeUo  Fluie|  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon—- Messrt* 

Nicholson,  Centroni,  Willman,  Puzzi,  and  Mackintosh  Rekha. 
Pre^hiera— <<  Dal'  tyo  stellato  sc^Uo,''  from  Moi^  in  Egiito — 

Madame  Caradori,   Miss  Stephens,    Miss  Carew,    Mr. 

Begrez,  Mr.  Homoastle,  Mr*  Phillips,  and  Sinor  De 

Begni8'(accompanied  on  the  Harp  by  Mr.  G.  uobt  ...  Rotsini. 
Overture,  MS.  (never  performed)    • • ClemenH. 

ACT  II. 

Sinfonia  Pastorale  ..•••••• • » • BeethovotL 

Soi^— Miss  Stephens— ^«  Heart,  the  seat  of  soft  delight" 

( Acis  and  Galatea)    • Handel.    ' 

Qnintetto,  two  Violins,  two  Violas,  and  Violoncello*- Si^nor 

Escudero,  Messrs*  Watts,  R.  Ashley,  Daniels,  &  Lindley    Beethae^u 

Sestetto— <<  Sola  Sola"— Miss  Stephens,  Madame  Caradori, 
Miss  Carew,  Mr.  Begrez,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  Signor  De 
Begnis  (II  Don  Giovanni) ••'••«•••••«•••     MotmrL 

Overture,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro Mozart^ 

Leader,  Mr.  Mori^  Conductor,  Mr.  Clementi. 

The  slow  movement  of  Haydn's  symphony,  No.  4,  was  encoredi 
^  Oh  guarda  sorelhy^  Mozart — ^was  sung  by  Miss  Carow  and 
Caradori  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  The  quintet  was  finely 
performed  by  Nicholson,  Centroni,  Willman,  Puzzi,  and  Mack- 
intosh, though  the  composition  itself  was  dry  and  uninteresting. 
Centroni  has  already  profited  by  his  residence  in  England,  and  is 
a  most  important  acquisition  to  this  incomparable  orchestra.  The 
new  composition  by  Clementi,  is  a  fine  and  spirited  overture,  full 
of  delightfol  as  well  as  bold  effects,  and  wrought  with  a  master's 
hand.  This  is  the  third  production  of  his  indefatigable  genius 
during  the  present  season:  it  was  received  with  universal 
applause. 

Act  8  opened  with  Beethoven's  sinfonia  pastorale.  Miss  Ste- 
phens sung  most  sweetly  Handel's  "  Hearty  the  seatj'*  in  Acis 
and  Galatea.  The  quintet  of  Beethoven,  which  appeared  of 
enormous  length,  was  performed  for  the  introduction  of  a  young 
gentleman,  named  Escudero,  who  played  the  first  violin*    We 
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fear  th^i  performance  will  do  very  little  towards  tbe  estaUiHliiacfit 
of  his  fame. 

We  have  thus  recorded  the  first  opening[s  of  these  splendid  cpn^ 
centrations  of  high  ability  this  year.  All  general  commendation 
must  be  superfluous,  for  if  the  professors  engaged  in  these  concerts 
do  not  support  its  dignity  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  most 
eminent  musicians  in  the  world  foil  in  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  united. 

The  LENT  ORATORIOS  and  the  CONCERTS  SPIRITUELS. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  opening  of  our  article  relative 
to  the  dissolution  of  concerts  of  general  resort,  these  ^^  Grand 
performances  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Music,"  as  they  are  now 
called,  have  assumed  an  importance  to  the  phblic  which  perhaps 
aever  belonged  to  them  before.  But  we  must  endeavour  fo  fix  the 
attention  of  tbe  reader  who  really  wishes  well  to  the  diffusion  of 
art,  and  comprehend  the  causes  that  im^el  or  retard  its  progress^ 
upon  certain  facts  connected  not  only  with  these,  but  with  con- 
certs in  general,  which  as  we  estimate  them,  are  of  tbe  deepest 
import  to  music  and  musicians. 

In  our  preceding  volume,*  we  casoally  mdntionecf  the  abandoir* 
roent  of  the  oratorios  by  Sir  6.  Smart  and  Mr.  Bishop^  and  the 
adoption  of  the  management  by  Mr.  Bochsa.  It  seems  necessary 
to  recapitulate  more  of  the  particulars  which  led  to  this  changer 
Competition  had  for  many  seasons  been  urging  t&e  proprietors 
further  and  further  into  excessive  efforts  to  attract  the  public^ 
when  in  the  year  1821  it  was  carried  to  its  ne  plus  ultra  on  the  last 
night  given  by  Mr.  Bishop.  TJie  proprietors  had  already  been 
reduced  to  the  cession  of  an  alternate  night  to  each  other — the 
one  taking  the  Wednesday  and  the  other  the  f'riday.  On  tbe 
night  alluded  to,  no  less  than  nineteen  principal  singers,  six  in* 
strumentalists  who  played  solos,  and  a  band  of  two  hundred  per- 
formers^ occupied  the  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden. f  The  per- 
formance lasted  five  hours  and  three  quarters.  .  It  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Bishop,  at  the  time  meditated  retiring  from  the  con- 
duct of  these  performances,  and  determined  to  strike  a  powerful 

♦  Vol.  3,  page  ^59.  +  See  vol.  3,  page  394. 
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blow  at  the  close  of  his  career.  This  however  was  no  moi«  than 
the  climaK  of  a  series  of  similar  efforts  to  augnient  attraction.  As 
a  whole  they  have  had  a  fiital  influence,  because  su^h  is  now  the 
rage  for  excess  that  (if  report  be  true)  it  h^s  been  found  next  to 
impossible  to  make  the  income  square  with  the  heavy  expenditure 
thus  «itailed  upon  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Bochsa  indeed  thought  it 
advisable  to  hire  both  Covent  Garden  and  Drury-lane  theatres 
to  jpreclude  competition.  Still  the  disbursements  are  said  to  have 
left  no  adequate  remuneration.  In  the  season  of  18S8  two  com« 
plete  choirs  of  Foreign  and  English  vocalists  were  engaged. 
Last  year,  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  a  better  taste  and  of 
sounder  reason,  the  weight  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  English 
talent :  and  this  year  the  same  principle  has  been  carried  still 
ftirther,  and  a  very  creditable  degree  of  attention  shewn  to  the 
division  of  the  subjects-— of  the  sacred  and  secular  parts  of  the  per- 
formance from  each  other.  Mr.  Bochsa  has  also  sought  for  novelty 
on  every  side,  and  has  produced  already  two  oratorios,  the  works 
ef  German  composers.  Nothing  therefore  that  could  judiciously 
be  done  has  been  omitted  for  the  public  entertainment  by  him. 

To  Mr.  Bochsa's  enterprising  spirit  then  it  should  seem  the 
preservation  of  these  concerts  of  cheap  resort  to  the  public,  id 
mainly  owing.  Sir  G.  Smart,  who  is  as  able  in  general  business 
as  in  his  particular  profession,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  had  both  thought 
right  to  abandon  the  scheme  as  hopeless.  Mr.  Bochsa  took  it  up, 
and  though  he  had  every  inducement  to  lessen  the  expence  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  band  or  to  increase  the  income  by 
an  addition  to  the  prices  of  admission — ^though  tempted  to  one  or, 
both  of  these  means  of  reimbursing  himself  by  inadequate  remu- 
neration, and  by  the  monopoly  of  the  theatres,  he  refrained  from 
both  ;  and  if  he  has  not  augmented  the  number,  he  has  certainly 
increased  the  respectability  and  excellence  of  the  orchestra,  by  the 
selection  and  application  of  its  powers. 

At  this  moment  a  new  competitor  appears  in  the  commencement 
of  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  King^s  theatre,  by  the  performers 
there,  with  Madame  Catalan!  at  their  head,  on  the  Friday  even- 
ings. Almost  the  entire  corps  vocale  conaists  of  foreigners.  Mr. 
Cleaaenti  has  produced  two  symphonies  *  of  his  own  composition, 

*  A  grand  natf— al  tvmphony,  performed  on  the  third  night,  tMn  fraik 
laareU  to  the  brow  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  introductioo  is  a  beantSfiii 

VOL.  VI.   KO«  XXI.  h 
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and  presided  at  their  performance.    Signor  Rossini  directs  the 
whole. 

Having  thus  generally  stated  the  claims  of  these  establishments,  ^ 
the  consideration  whether  the  permission  granted  to  the  lessees  of 
the  Opera-house  to  commence  such  an  opponency  is  likely  to  be 
favourable  to  the  art,  and  if  not,  whether  it  was  fair  to  the  indiyi- 
dual  who  had  already  hazarded  so  much  upon  the  oratorios,  be* 
comes  a  question  of  some  public  importance.  Competition  (up  to 
a  certain  point)  is  always  most  favourable  to  'the  community — ^but 
when  competition  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  concerns 
become  profitless,  the  ruin  of  ^he  individuals  engaged  is  com** 
monly  the  prelude,  if  not  to  a  total  cessation  of  the  business,  to  a 
sufBcient  augmentation  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  to  recom- 
pence  those  who  again  embark  in  such  undertakings.  Now  it 
appears  too  that  competition  had  brought  the  utmost  possible 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  that  to  allow  a  new  competitor  to 
enter  the  lists,  could  only  be  injurious  to  the  individual,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  public.  Such  an  addition  as  the  Concerts  Spiritueb 
have  made  to  the  amusements  of  the  metropolis  is  not  called  for, 
in  proof  of  which  we  may  adduce  the  advertisements  from  the 
dealers  of  property-boxes  of  the  opera  at  half  the  price  paid  at 
the  theatre,  and  a  similar,  though  not  so  great  a  reduction  of  pit 
tickets.  Till  the  third  night  the  houses  had  been  so  thin  that  if 
the  proprietors  incurred  any  expence  for  performers  beyond  the 
salaries  they  cannot  be  gainers.    That  such  an  opposition  may 


cantabile,  and  the  first  movement  unites  a  masterly  elaboration  of  art 
with  effects  brilliant  as  they  are  noble.  There  is  an  imposing  grandeur  in 
the  commencement  of  the  andante,  which  possesses  a  singular  combination 
of  originality ,  with  a  sentiment  to  \»hich  the  hearer  seems  already  in  some 
way  familiarized.  This  sentiment  is  artfully  developed  by  degrees,  until 
at  length  the  national  melody  of  God  Save  the  King  rolls  on  the  ear 
arrayed  in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  richest  and  noblest  harmony.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  so  much  genius,  both  in  the  inverted  and  retrogade 
(cancrtzans)  manner,  that  it  steals  most  delightfully  on  the  perception,  and 
exhibits  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  science  and  effect  ever  witnessed. 
The  minuet  is  original  and  full  of  spirit  and  /ancy,  and  the  trio  is  in  the 
best  taste.  The  hrilliancv  of  the  last  movement  is*  most  ingeniously 
interwoven  with  touches  of  the  andante,  notwhhstanding  the  difference  of 
measure,  and,  like  a  great  nainter,  the  author  has  contrived  so  to  difiusa 
his  tints  over  Uie  whole  work,  as  to  render  it  a  picture  of  the  most  harmo- 
nious and  imposing  character.  Such  compositions  do  honour  to  the  age  we 
live  in* 
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abstract  from  the  profits  of  the  proprietors  of  the  oratorios,  is  but 
too  probable ;  and  thus  all  motive  to  continue  these  performances 
is  likely  to  be  taken  away.  If  this  be  found  to  be  the  fact,  either 
the  scale  must  be  reduced,  or  a  larger  admission  levied  upon  the 
public,  or  the  performances  at  the  English  theatres  abandoned 
altogether,  and  as  they  are  the  best  and  the  cheapest  concerts 
given  in  London,  or  indeed  the  only  concerts  of  general  resort, 
except  the  benefits,  which  do  not  take  place  till  late  in  the  seasoii, 
we  think  such  a  consequence  is  to  be  deprecated  on  public  grounds. 
It  is  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  regretted,  that  a  new  licence 
was  granted  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and  to  shew  that  we 
do  not  misrepresent  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  subjoin  the  bills  of 
both  theatres  on  the  same  night — at  the  opening  too  of  the  Opera- 
house,  when  of  course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  push  would 
be  made. 

Conceri  ai  tie  King's  Theatre^  March  5,  18M. 

PART    I. 

Overture,  from  "  Calypso" Winter, 

The  Seven  Last  Words  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  Cross— the 
Vocal  Parts  by  Mesdames  Vestris,  Caradori,  Biagtoli^  Cas- 
telli,  Messrs.  Garcia,  Curioni,  Pofto,  Placci,  Benetti,  and  50 
Chorus  Singers  *   Haydn. 

*  Repeated  for  the  third  night. 
(By  particular  d^ire)  ^^  Rule  Britannia" — by  Madame  Catalaui. 

PART    II. 

Grand  Symphony,  by  Muzio  Clementi,  who  will  himself  preside 

at  the  Piano-for^ • CUmenii 

Gratias  Agimus,  by  Madame  Catalam,  with  Clarinetto  Obligato, 

by  Mr.  Willman. 
Duetto,  Adelasia  e  Alcramo,  by  Messrs.  Garcia  and  Curioni  . .     Mayer* 

A  Solo  on  the  Hautboy^  composed  and  executed  by  Signor  Centroni. 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,  by  Madame  Catalan! ^  . .  •     Handel, 

Tersetto,  from  ^'  Elizabetta,"  by  Mesdames  Vestris,  Castelli, 

and  Signor  Garcia Rossini, 

Great  God,  by  Madame  Catalani Handei, 

Quintette,  from  ^^  Mose  in  Effitto,"  by  Signora  Caradori,  and 

Messrs.  Garcia,  Curioni,  I\>rto,  and  Benetti    Rossini, 

A  Prayer,  from  ^*  Mose  in  Egitio,"  by  Madame  Biagioli,  and 

Messrs.  Curioni  and  Benetti,  with  the  Chorus  and  a  Military 

Band • • » ,, Rossini, 

Symphony    • • Haydn, 

PRIKCIPAf.  VOCAL   PEaPORMBas  :  V 


Madame  Catalani         ' 
SirnoraRonKi  de  Begnis 
Madame  Vestris 
Signora  Caradori 


Miss  Love 
Signora  Biaf  ioli 
Signor  Garcia 
Signer  De  Begnis 

L  2 


Signor  Placci 
Signor  Curioni 
Signor  Porto 
Signor  Benetti, 
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Concept  ai  ihe  TketUre  Royal^  CcvetU  Garden^  March  5,  ia34. 

PART    u 

A  Sekciion  from  HandeVs  Admired  Serenaia. 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA,        * 

Overture. 

Cbora$-«>^<  O  the  pleasures  of  the  plains," 

Recit.  and  Air— Miss  Stephens—"  Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling^  choir." 

Flageolet  ObligBto — Mr.  Harvey. 

Reoit.  and  Air — Mr.  Sapip— ^^  Love  in  her  eyes  sHs  playing." 

/  Recit. and  Air-* Miss  Goodall — "Shepherd,  what  art  thou  pursuing  ?" 

Chorus — "  Wretched  lovers." 

Recit.  and  Air — Mr.  Bellamy—"  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry." 

Recil  and  Air— Mr.  Braham — "  Love  sounds  the  alarm." 

Recit.  and  Trio — Mrs.  Salmon,  Mr.  Braham,  and  Mr.  Bellamy — "  The 

flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains." 

Recit.— Mr.  Braham—"  Help,  Galatea." 

Reoit.  and  Air— Mrs.  Salmon—"  Heart,  the  seat  of  soa  delight." 

Chorus — "  Galatea,  dry  thy  tears." 

Between  the  Firet  and  Second  ParUf 

Concerto,  Flute — Mr.  Nicholson.— iVtc^/iroft. 

Duet — Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Sinclair — <^  Ah,  Vieni." — Rossini, 

PART    II. 

A  SELECTION 

From  the  Sacred  Oratorios^  ^c.  of  Handel^  Haydn^  Mozart^  Sf  Beethoven. 

Beethoven^s  First  Hymn,  from  his  celebrated  Grand  Mass  ;  the  Words 

translated  and  adapted  from  the  Latin : 

Chorus-,  Solos,  and  Quartettos — ^^  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

Air — Miss  Paton — "  Let  the  bright  Seraphim"  (Samson)  ....     Handel. 

Trumpet  Obligato — Mr.  Norton. 
Air— Mr.  Sapio — "  Lord,  remember  David"  (Redemption)   . .     IlandeL 

Air — Miss  M.  Tree — "  He  vras  despised"  (Messiah) Handel. 

Luther's  Hymn — ^Mr.  Braham—"  Great  God !  what  do  I  see  and  hear  ?" 

accompanied  on  the  Organ  by  Sir  George  Smart. 
Quartette — Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  M.  Tree,  Mr.  Sapio,  and  Signor 

Placci— **  Benedictus"    (Requiem)    , Mozart, 

Air — Miss  Stephens—"  Angels  ever  bright  and  &tr"  (Theodora)     Handel* 
Grand  Chorus—"  The  heavens  are  teUing  the  glory  of  God" 

(Creation)    Haydn, 

Recit  and  Air— Mrs.  Salmon— "Sweet  bird"  (II  Penseroso)     Handel, 

Violin  Obligato— Mr.  Mori. 
Solo— >Mts8  Stephens— ^^  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord"         )  (Israel  in)   jj    j  t 
Grand  Double  Chorum— « The  horse  and  his  rider"  J    Egypt)  J  ^^«'»^^'' 

Jfeeinm  Me  Second  and  Third  Parts, 

Recit.  and  Aria — Miss  Stephens — "  Quel  dirmi,   oh  Dio  1"    Horn  obli* 

gato— Mr.  PuTKu^^  Rossini, 

Coneerto,  I^mbordo  Mandolin*— Signor  Vimereati* 

PART  ni. 

A  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS  ACT. 

The  Admired  Overture  to  Der  Frevchutz. 

In  this  part,  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Sinelair,  Mr.  Sapio,  andJUanui  PlUtlJ, 

Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Poton,  Miss  M.  Tree,  Ac.  Ae.  will 

sing  a  variety  of  favourite  pieces. 
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Mn.S«Inoo  Mi«M»Tree  M r.  Sapio 

MittGMdall  Mr.  BraimHi  .  Mr.SincUr 

Mi«  Ve«aft  Mr.  T.  Coeke  Mr.  Btllamy 

MmPAlon  Mr.yyme  Mr.  PhaKpe 

Mi«  Siephsns  Mr.  Hawet  ^Swiior  Pliliur 

Mm  Cubitt  Mr.  Nelson  Mr,  T.  W«Ui 
MiM  Melvillo                j    Master  Longhurat 

The  excollenco  of  tlie  two  concerts,  when  qnaUty,  selection,  and 
performers  are  taken  in  the  ag^egate^' will  bear  little  compariion 
— and  when  the  prioet  of  admiiflsion  to  the  two  theatres  are  con- 
sidered, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  will  prefer*  To  this  superiority  then,  it  may  be  said,  the 
issue  may  be  safely  trusted  t  and,  under  common  circumstances^ 
so  should  we  say  tioo^  who  have  only  in  mind  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  of  the  art.  But  the  fiicts  we  have  detailed  alter  the 
relations  of  the  case^  and  change  the  natural  positions ;  and  we 
preswne  it  will  be  granted,  that  the  injury  done  to  an  indiTidual^ 
and  ultimately  through  him  to  the  public,  may  be  great,  while  the 
permission  of  such  a  competition  is  likely  to  benefit  neither  tho^ 
who  undertake  it  nor  the  commanity» 

THS  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February  95,  ISM^  a  public 
concert  was  performed  by  the  pupils  of  this  national  seminary,  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  held  ^^  at  the  King!s  Ancient  Concert 
Rooms,  in  Hanover  Squarei,^'  <<  by  permiarieiiof  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Directors  of  the  Ancient  Music.**  On  this  occassion  tte 
Committee  of  Management  preface j[  the  scheme  of  the  concert^ 
with  the  following  address. 

^  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under  the  gracious  patronage 
of  his,  Majesty,  has  now  Seen  open  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils 
since  the  18th  of  March,  1823.  During  this  time^  there  have  been 
two  vacations,  of  one  month  each.  A  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  children,  indeed,  from  a  later  reception  into  the 
academy,  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  nine  months*  tuition,  which 
the  earlier  students  have  enjoyed. 

<^  The  Committee  of  Management  arie  aware  that  these  circum- 
stances are  known  to  the  subscribers,  and  they  feel  confident  that 
it4s-neGQSsary  only  to  state  them  to  those  who  are  not  so,  and  who 
this  day  honour  the  iastitutioii  with  their  presence  at  the  c»pcert| 
to  ensure  that  indulgence  which  the  short  period,  of  instruction 
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of  the  juvenile  performen  may  render  neceasary.  But  in  a  more 
urgent  manner  the  committee  plead  for  indulgence  towards  the 
female  vocal  performers.  In  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
timidity  natural  to  their  age  and  Bex  on  a  first  public  appearance, 
they  labour  under  that  of  havin|^  had  no  instruction  in  singing  for 
two  months,  owing  to  the  vacation,  and  the  indisposition  of  their 
able  instructress. 

^^  This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  interruption,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
their  studies ;  but,  as  they  have  been  obliged  to  learn  much  of 
what  they  will  this  day  sing,  entirely  by  themselves,  a  better  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  of  judging  and  duly  appreciating  the 
foundation  ^which  Madame  Regnaudin  has  laid. 

^^  Accustomed  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital  are  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  all  the  great  masters  which  Europe  produces,  the  com- 
mittee mav  be  accused  of  rashness  in  the  atteiifpt  they  this  day  maice 
to  draw  tne  public  attention  to  the  institution,  wnich  the  confi- 
dence of  the  subscribers  has  entrusted  to  their  management**  But 
they  feel  it  a  duty  to  show,  that  the  funds  committea  to  their  care 
had  not  been  uselessly  administered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  as 
fiur  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  prove,  that,  with  proper  cultivation, 
and  a  fair  opportunity  of  instruction,  our  native  talent  may  be 
brought  to  rival  that  of  the  countries  most  celebrated  for  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  music.  * 

'^  The  Committee  anxiously  hope  they  will  mdet  with  this  favour- 
able reception  on  the  part  of  the  audience  they  have  now  the  honour 
of  addressin(|P ;  and,  if  so  fortunate,  they  venture  to  promise  them 
a  rreat  gratification.* 

*^  Considerable  as  die  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been,  the  com- 
mittee haVe  every  reason  to  nope  it  will  be  more  rapid  in  future. 
In  all  sciences,  and  mere  especially  in  iiusic,  the  first  steps  are  the 
most  difficult.  These  have  oeen  made ;  and  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, the  bad  habits  contracted  before  their  admission  into  the 
academy  have  nearly  disappeared,  by  the  exertions  of  the  able 
profeasora  of  the  academy ;  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  by  the 
assiduity  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Cleared  of  these  obstacles, 
the  road  of  improvement  is  now  open  to  them,  which  the  appro- 
bation of  those  before  whom  they  will  have  the  honour  this  aay  to 
perform,  will  induce  them  cheerfully  to  pursue. 

^^  The  committee  feel  it  a  duty  to  state,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parents,  that  there  are  many  of  the  children  whose  progress  gave 
them  a  fair  claim  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  day's  concert ; 
but  the  fear  of  intruding  too  long  on  the  patience  of  tne  audience, 
compelled  them  to  compress  the  performance  as  much  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  object,  of  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  progress 
of  thepupils,  and  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  academy. 
To  afford  the  subscribers  further  opportunities  to  watch  the  im- 

*  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  manifestoes  of  the  Academy  should  be  so 
UKdrawn.  The  stmctura  of  these  sentences,  as  wdl  as  many  others,  is  per- 
fisctly  dlsgiacefti. 
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proveiMiitof  the  cliUdr«i,  the  comnyttee  have  decided  ongiying 
a  concert,  in  the  academy,  on  the  firat  Saturday  of  every  month, 
(from  April  next)  which  will  commence  at  three  o'clock. 

<*  To  rendfer  these  concerts  still  more  interesting  to  the  subscri- 
bens,  and  at  the  same  time  inefiil  to  the  pupils,  it  is  proposed  oc- 
casionally to  engage  the  most  eminent  of  our  native  and  foreign 
artists,  to  perform :  and  it  is  further  intended  to  permit  young 
persons,  about  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  profession,  to  appear, 
with  the  view  of  makine  themselves  known,  and  accustoming 
themselves  to  a  {public  exhibition.  To  these  concerts  subscribers 
only  will  be  admitted ;  they  will  be  open  equally  to  subscribers 
of  all  classes. 

^^  Before  the  committee  conclude  this  address,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  must,  in  truth,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are 
extremely  low ;  and  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  a  generous 
public  is  earnestly  solicited. 

<<  In  other  countries  the  musical  institutions  are  supported  by 
the  governments ;  but  in  this,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that 
quarter  :  private  liberality^  has  been  the  sole  support  of  the 
academy..  And  yet,  England  is,  of  all  others,  the  country  where 
assistance  is  the  most  required.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
where  natural  genius  has  been  more  liberally  bestowed  ;  and, 
certainly,  there  is  none  where  its  cultivation  is  more  expensive, 
and  consequently  denied  to  the  ereat  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 
Upon  no  occasion  can  this  subject  be  pressed  with  more  propriety 
upon  a  British  assembly,  than  the  present.  Amongst  tne  pupib 
wno  form  the  orchestra  thb  day,  there  are.  no  doubt,  some,  whose 
parents  could  afford  the  best  education  wnich  private  instructiott 
can  procure ;  but  these  parents  feel,  that  the  advantage  of  emula* 
tion  constantly  entertained— of  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmospliere 
of  classical  music — and  the  opportunity  of  playing,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  concert,  would  be  wanting.  The^e  are,  however,  others, 
K*  fled,  no  less  with  talent  to  delight,  but  to  whom  the  blessings  of 
rtune  are  denied,  who  must  have  dragged  on  an  unknown  exis- 
tence, if  the  beneficent'  hand  of  the  subscribers  had  not  been 
stretched  for  their  support.  For  both  classes  the  committee  are 
authorised,  by  the  acknowledged  gratitude  of  the  parents,  to  oifer 
their  warmest  thanks,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  pupils  shall  themselves  be  enabled  to  convey  them, 
in  a  strain  no  less  conducive  to  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of 
their  benefhctors,  than  expressive  of  the  gratitude  with  whieb 
they  shall  ever  be  impressea." 

We  have  agreed  in  principles  and  motives  with  the  movers  of 

this  establishment,  but  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  differ  from 

them  almost  as  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  mode  of  carrying  these 

principles  into  effect,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  institution. 

We  do  not  use  this  phrase  in  its  common  acceptation,  for  we 

regret  exceedingly  the  visible  effects  of  the  course  which  has  been 
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Ukeliy  since  e^ery  day  mokM  it  more  apparent,  either  tiurt  the 
academy  will  come  to  a  premature  termination,  or  that  it  will  Aiil 
in  a  great  measure  of  accomplishing  its  professed  olyects.  Some 
of  the  errors  and  seme  of  their  consequences  we  have  already 
pointed  oat  in  former  essays.*  What  we  have  now  to  say  upon 
the  subject  we  shall  postpone  till  we  have  given  the  reader  an 
account  of  the  concerts    The  scheme  was  as  folh>w8 : 

Sysiphonia  •••••••«  #•«••• «# •••.»•••  Haydn. 

Psalmo ' Mart^Uo* 

Duet,  Two  Piano  Fortes,  W.  H»  Phippt  end  C.  S.  Psoker. .  Du»$ek. 

Soog,  MiflsPorter Zmgm-eUL 

Fantuia,  Harp,  Miss  Morgan,  (with  Orchestral  Accompa- 
niments)  ••.••••••••••••»•••••••••••••••••••»•«•••  BockiMm 

Solo,  Violin,  H.  6.  Bla^rove FMti. 

Ode  on  the  Ring's  Accession  to  the  Throne Dr,  Crotch* 

The  Words  by  die  Rev.  J.  Conybeare,  late  Professor  of  Poetry,  Oxford. 

MCI  II* 

Trio.     Piano  Forte,  Miss  Chancellor ;  Harp,  Miss  Jay  ; 

Violoncello.  C.  Lucas. • • •••.     B4Kk$M» 

Solo,  Oboe,  U.  A.  M.  Cooke,  (composed  expressly  for  this 

occasion, «»•• ••*, Bochio. 

Song,  Miss  Watson • iiartu 

Duet,  Piano  Forte,  Misses  Chancellor  and  Goodwin,  (never 

performed  in  this  country) HummelL 

Air  and  Chorus,  C.  Lucas,  and  Misses  Watson,  Bellchambers, 

Chancellor,  and  Porter Mayer, 

Folacca,  Violoncello,  C.  Lucas Duport. 

Introduction  to  the  Grand  National  Anthem,  *^  God  save  the 

King.** Bachsa. 

lYMPHONlA. 

The  symphoay  was  performed  with  a  spirit  aad  correctneas 
highly  creditable  to  the  laasters  and  pupils  ;  all  (he  creacendos, 
P.  P.*8,  &c.  were  managed  with  coasiderable  skill.  In  the  mid- 
dle noTemeBt  (an  andante)  there  was  not  that  light  and  shade 
observed  which  is  necessary  to  Haydn's  andantes,  but  that  could 
not  be  imputed  as  a  fault  in  such  juvenile  performers,  it  being 
necessaiy  to  have  years  of  refinement  before  such  effects  can  be 
produced. 

PSALHO. 

This  psalm  of  Marcello's  was  sung  by  the  female  pupils  very 
reapectably  and  correctly,  bat  it  was  too  confined  as  a  composi- 

*  See  Mttsicia  Retiew,  fd.  4,  page  985,  ei.  nq.  page  5ie,  ei  seq.  aad 
vol.  6,  page  973* 
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ihkk  \o  f  Hr6  My  scope  te  tlilent  Wyond  that  of  chorus  isingers. 
AfidOli^  the  first  trebles  (ftey  sung  In  three  parts — treble  primo^ 
setotodo^  iud  alto^)  were  three  very  sweet  Voices. 

Dt.  Ci^iitch  aecompftnied  this  on  the  piano  forte,  as  he  likewise 
did  most  of  the  TOcaLpieees. 

PIANO   FOATB   DU£T,   W.   H.    PHI^M    AND   C.   S«   PACKER  ; 

Plbjed  in  a  clear  and  spirited  niannel*  by  two  promising  boys ; 
they  produced  the  very  btsi  quality  of  tone  that  the  instruments, 
which  were  excellent,  would  afibrd. 

SONO-^'HISS   PORTBtt. 

This  young  lady  has  a  sweet,  clear  voice,  and  pronounced  the 
language  ejctremely  well;  ^xpk^essiofa  of  course  was  wanting 
throughout,  from  the  natural  timidity  atid  lack  of  ejtperience ; 
she  is  evidently  a  promising  girl.    - 

FANTASIA — ^HARP. 

Upon  the  air  <<  Sul  Margined  ^  beautifliUy  executed  by  Miss 
Morgan  upon  a  wretched  twangdilh  of  a  harp.  The  variations 
were  goody  aild  c^teulttt<d  to  display  the  young  performer's 
finish^  energy^  and  expression ;  each  of  thdse  qualities  she  pos- 
sanes  in  a  high  degree. 

soiiO— Violin^  h.  p.  BLAoilOTB. 

This  boy  has  a  true  geniud  for  his  art,  as  well  as  for  his  instru- 
ment. We  wet^  nevei^  moi^  pleased  with  any  performance  than 
with  his ;  his  tone  is  delightfhlly  firm  arid  r6und,  yet  brilliant ; 
be  entered  into  all  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  exetsuted  the 
double«stop  pasnages  admirably  i  he  prondises  to  be  a  second  Mori. 

THE  ODB 

Went  very  well  in  most  parts.  The  instrumentalists  were 
throughout  vmeh  too  powerful  for  the  voiees — a  defect  which, 
from  the  proficieiley  the  yottng  bMd  has  made^  wilt  take  some 
length  of  time  to  remedy.  Mim  Bell^hambetd  hits  a  pleasing 
voice  and  easy  manner.  C.  Lu^as*^  toice  is  good,  but  bis  style  of 
singing  ift  m  yet  bald^  coiite,  aiid  mottotondus.  Ih  ihe  chorus, 
^^,Hmk  in  kef  9tMfeig§es  Homey*  Ch^re  #*9k  smart  fugue,  which 
required  their  greateel  ifUetotiofi  to  kedp  together,  but  (he  leaded 
(Biagrem)  was  96  oMl  m4  fitm^  thdt  tkey  accdttipHAed  it 
a«iBsiiigly  wolL 

tmO-'*4lAAP)   PtANO   PdRtB,   ANri   VlotON^LLO. 

This  Was  one  of  the  best  eMhibitlohs  in  the  tonceyt,  arid  giiv^ 

VOL.  VI.    NO.  XXI.  M 
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evidence  of  good,  careful,  (and  more  probably  than  a  year*d)  in- 
struction. Miss  Chancellor  touches  the  piano  forte  with  great 
.  feeling  and  spirit,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  performec  they  have 
on  that  instrument.  The  harp  was  very  well  played,  and  young 
Lucas's  violoncello  did  him  infinitely  more  credit  than  his  singing. 

80L0-— OBOE. 

Little  Cooke  is  a  clever  boy ;  he  draws  a  good  tone  from  hit 
instrument,  and  played  throughout  in  a  manner  that  demonstrated 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  very  excellent  performer. 

SONG — MI88   WATSON, 

Very  well  sung^  but  the  voice  was  not  equal  to  suchi  a  song. 

NOTTURNO.     DUETT — MISSES   CHAXCELIX):i    AND   GOODWIN. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  HummePs  delightful  style,,  and  well 
executed  by  these  young  ladies.  Miss  Chancellor's  playing  here 
confirmed  our  first  idea  of  her  power  on  the  instruments  With 
the  exception  of  Mademoiselle  Schauroth  we  never  heard  a  girl 
play  with  such  feeling  and  neatness. 

AR^A   E   CORO — MISSES  WATSON    AND   £EI«LCHAMBBR8. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  call  forth  any  remark ;  it  was 
correct  enough.  We  cannot  conceive  a  mpre  injurious  plan  than 
that  of  forcing  young  girls  to  sing  Italian,  when  their  talent  does 
not  lie  that  way;  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  they 
should  appreciate  the  feeling  which  such  music  requires. 

f>OLA0CA — ^VIOLONCELLO. 

C.  Lucas's  intonation  was  faulty  in  many  passages,  but  he  is  a 
tolerable  player,  and  executed  a  Lindtej/  cadence  very  welL  He 
shines  most  in  accompaniment  to  a  single  instrument. 

GOD   SAVE   THE   KING, 

Though  deformed  by  crude  modulations  throughout,  was  well 
sung.  Little  Miss  Smith  has  a  sweet  voice,  but  she  was  so  much 
frightened  as  to  be  unable  to  let  us  heai:  it  to  advantage. 

The  only  general  remark,  we  shall  make  as  a  drawback  against 
our  general  praise,  is  upon  the  introduction  of  such  a  portion  of 
ttalian.  Sufficient  reasons  against  the  probability  of  English 
singers  becoming  more  than  imitators  of  Italian  manner  have  been 
given  elsewhere — and  if  an  original  national  style  is  to  be  Qulti- 
vated  or  advanced,  it  surely  will  not  be  done  by  the  practice  of 
Italian  songs  taught  by  a  foreigner,  although  the  first  principles 
may  be  best  drawn  from  the  Italian  method  of  teaching  the  for- 
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mation  of  the  voice;  bpt  here  however  the  principal  display  was 
in  Italian  singing ! 

Thus  then  there  is  a  fiiU  demonstration  both  of  the  talent  of  the 
papils  and  of  the  abilities  of  the  masters — ^indeed  there  could 
never  be  a  moment^s  doubt  that  such  instructors  could  produce 
good  scholars.  The  question  turns,  not  upon  this  point,  but  upon 
the  superior  efficacy  and  cheapness  of  the  method.  It  is  here  we 
are  at  issue  with  the  Noble  Committee,  and  we  shall  now  come  to 
the  proof. 

It  would  be  assumed,  from  tbe  address  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  pupils  had  received  instruction  only  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  institution  of  the  academy — ^viz.  not  quite 
twelvemonths.  This  however  is  not  so.  At  the  examination  for 
admission  the  pupik  exhibited  some  proficiency  in  the  art — there 
was  even  a  difference — a  superiority  of  attainment  as  well  as  of 
power,  which  secured  admission  for  those  who  were  elected. 
There  appears  therefore  some  fallacy  in  the  assumption  which 
the  address  encourages,  that  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  the 
work  of  the  academy.  ^^  The  first  steps  which  have  ieen  made,'* 
and  which  the  address  describes  as  most  difficult,  had  been  already 
made  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  if  not  absolutely  by  all  of  them 
when  they  were  admitted*  This  however  is  of  small  comparative 
moment. 

^'  Before  the  Committee  conclude  this  address,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  It  must  in  truth  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
extremely  low,  and  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  a  generous 
public  is  eairnestly  solicited.'' — ^Thus  write  the  Committee. 

We  demonstrated  some  time  ago  that  the  first  notion  of  the. 
formation  of  the  academy  upon  its  extended  plan  was  impractica* 
ble.*    The  scale  was  reduced.   We  then  showedt  that  even  upon 
this  reduced  scale  the  scheme  was  perhaps  even  more  imprac- 
ticable.   Now  reader  mark  what  follows. 

We  have  cited  the  admission  of  the  Committee  that  their  funds 
"  are  extremely  low."  The  sum  subscribed  has  been  six  thousand 
andjbrty»nine  pounds^  besides  contributions  in  music  and  instru- 
ments (which  saved  outlay  to  nearly  the  same  amount)  of£l277.  9s. 

*  Vol.  4,  page  392.  +  Vol.  4,  page  521,  et  seq. 
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ThQ  annua)  sulMcriptions  amount  to  about  eight  hundred  aiid 
twenty  pounds.  The  Committee  had  the  proceeds  of  a  concert, 
held  in  the  body  of  the  H^ing's  Tj^atre,  whioh  was  very  ftiUy  at- 
tend^ Yet  these  aoma  (we  are  warranted  in  assuming)  Imv^ 
all  been  sunk  in  the  preparations  for  the  academy>  and  ia  less 
than  one  year,  bes^fes  the  iMPumal  paymeuta  of  the  p.upikt  The 
nuiuber  of  students  on  the  ioMVdation  amounts  to  twenty-one,  and 
of  those  not  on  the  foundation  to  fourteen  !  1 

We  have  said  the  probability  is,  that  these  funds  have  been 
exhausted.  Our  ground  for  this  supi^oaiitioa  is,  tiiat  at  the-  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  professors  w^e  requfist^d  l»  attend  gra^ 
tuitouslyjbr  one  quartery  and  tha,t  the  subscription  of  thp  pupUs  is 
immediately  t^  be  raised.  We  find  upon  turning  to  Chapter  VI. 
of  the  original  ^^Ru^  and  Regulations  of  the  Q^yal  Ai^B^emj  of 
Music,'*  which  treats  of  the  adviission  of  the  studj^ntp  and  pay- 
ments in  respect  th^eof,  the  following  sections: — 

,  IHk  Each  stadent  ifcatt  pity  tea  gmue^  to  the  faods  of  th^  atimblishneut  «t 
his  ox  her  enliy,  and  afterwards  five  guineas  per  anuuin  diirlog;  %he  tiine  he  or 
she  shall  rem^n  in  .the  academy.    The  pupil  must  always  be  properly  attired. 

llth.  The  children  o^  professors  in  music,  when  properly  certified  to  be  so 
b^  ti|e  subscriber  pn>p<^g  them,,  shall  be  adinittedtat  half  the  first,  sobforip- 
tion — namely,  five  gulneasj^  and  afterwards  a  yearly  paym^t  of  two  guineas* 

l^th.  The  extra  students,  not  regularly  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
shall  be  re<;oeimended  by  snbscribeie  of>  tbe  three  fir^  classes,  and  shall  pay 
fifteen  guineas  per  annum  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  except  where  the 
students  repommended  s^ali  be  certified  to  be  children  of  professors  ia  music, 
when  their  annual  ^ymeut  shall  be  ten  guineas. 

Now  we  >eg  to  compare  ih^^e,  rul^.  y/^i^  the  following  order, 
wjiich  hat  beep^  iocloaed  ip  the  preceding  £ircular : 

Rogal'  Jkadmi^  of  Mnsk^  Sd-  Mmrtk^  \%Bt4i 
Sa— •!  herewith  transaiit,  by  direction  p(  the  Coeiniittae  of  the  EUyat 
Academy  of  Xf  usic,  the  sub^taiice  o{  a  report  of  the  Committee  to  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Governors  and  Directors  of  tbe  Academy,  and  which  was 
wmnimon^ly  spprrif^v^  ^  by  thenu 

I  bi^TC  uf^fore  to  reqi|est  that  you  will  inform  the  CoqimittQe^  whether  it. 
is  year  intention  to  continue  your  daughter  at  the  Academy  at  the  increased 
rate  of  contribution,  after  the  Midsummer  holidays,  when  tbe  proposed  in- 
cieesp  will  eoipipeiice;  and  if  the  Cooimittee  receiie  i^o.  notice  from  you  to 
tl^  contnify,  previous,  to  the  ^5th  of  March,  the^  wiil^condude  that  ypu  agree 
to  pay  the  additional  contribution.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee  have  re- 
solved to  mahe  a  mhMits.examlDaiion,  in  presence  of  the  Profipsson^  of  Music, 
of  the  ^ijogress  of  eafh  pugil,  and  If  it  should  appear  that  any  of  them^  should 
not  have  nnade  such  progress  in  their  musical  acquirements  as  to  saUfy  the 
Committee  of  their  aptitude,  notice  will  be  given  to  their  respective  parents  or 
friends  that  thc^  laay.be  wHh^im^afrpm  the  Academy  after  Mid^umiiier. 
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CkM  qMfter  of  tlM  Mwnl  MitribvUoii^aft  Oq  fliia%  frill  be  ieqiriM» 
'  from  jcM  iffiB  LA4yMfaf  till  Midsummcpu 

I  ^m^  your  hamble  Senrtnt, 

T»  WBBSTdR)  Socntkiy* 

SuMoMce  of  the  Mhwies  of  a  General  Meedng-of  the  Cfaoemon  andDirecton 
•ftk§^»^Abmkm^i^l/NekikeUmih4l9^Fe»r^     1884, 

VW.  MAV^VW  OV  IvUltPOWllS  Ur  TUB  ««AI«.: 

The  ComiDittee  regret  to  be  obliged  to,  state  to  t|ie  Directors  and  Goremors 
•f  the  Roj^  Academy,  that  the  hiMlequate  state  of  their  ftinds  render  it  indls* 
poMaWy  MOissaix  for  t^OM  to  prepoaeitliatialaiferaMNudrcontribnttoa  tbodkl' 
be  demiwidfd  fioai the  pareivU qC the stadentsom  the ionndatioo^aDd thattha 
same  amoiyit  should  be  paid  by  them  as  by  the  eitra  stadents.  Tis,  £4Q^  apd 
that  unless  this  addition  to  the  ftmdfr  of  the  ttostitntion  was  [be}  obtaibed^ 
tl^  ^tmlA  [mwt];  ho  nndec  the  poiiifil.  aeeessi^  eC  proposing;  l»  chMoHie 
Academif  altogether*.  This  additional  contiibntion  to  commenoct  aftec  the  next. 
Midsuipmer  holidays* 

The  above  resotothm,  after  a  mlmite  emminatlMr  of  the>expenceraad  ftindi 
oCtb^  AMdrao^)  wa^  imaowposlir  agn^ed  «o  by  the  meetiog^  and  tl^jr  dinected 
the  Comniittee  to,  giTe  immediate  notice  of  this,  resolution  to  the  parents  of  the 
students,  and  to  explain  to  theoi  the  painful  necessity  they  were  [are]  onder 
of  making  this  additional  demand  upon  them* 

Above  all  thinga  the  Noble  Committee  would,  we  are  sure,  be 
anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  breach  of  good  fiuth,  either 
with  the  public  o^the  pupils*  But  here  there  appears  to  be  not 
only  practically  a  breach  of  good  fiuth,  but  such  an  one  as  may  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  parents  of  these 
children*  It  should^eem  (the  passage  is  loosely  worded),  that 
forty  pounds  per  annum  are  now  required  from  pupils  who  were 
originally  rated  at  five  or  ten  guineas — that  a  change  so  material 
alters  the  conditions,  and  that-  bj^fiur  the  greater  portion  of  the 
benefit  &lls  away,  insofiir  as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  con- 
cerned* And  what  will  the  subscribers  be  very  apt  to  say,  who 
of  course  contemplated  obtaining  cheap  instruction  for  indigent 
pupils  ?  And  what  is  to  secure  the  parents  against  a  further  de- 
mand should  the  funds  be  found  (as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
suspect  they  will  be)  inadequate  ? 

To  avoid  all  imputation  then  as  well  as  to  set  the  expediency  of 
the  academy  (in  point  of  expence)  in  its  true  light,  it  is  due  to 
the  subscribers  and  the  public,  that  an  accurate  account  of  the 
receipts  and  disbuifioments  should  be  published.  And  we  urge 
this  too  more  strenously  upon  the  committee,  because  they  must 
now  have  received  a  total,  doubling  in  its  sumount  of  capital,  the 
sum  required  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  according  to  the  plan 
they  were  about  to  propose  for  adoption  with  some  modifications. 
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when  the  Noble  G<Nniiiitte6  took  the  establishmeiit  of  mdi  an  in- 
stitution out  of  the  hands  of  that  body  of  musicians.  However 
the  committee  may  be  able  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the  sub- 
scribdrs,  the  ^^  generous  public/'  whose  ^^  patronage  and  assist- 
ance is  earnestly  solicited,"  is  not  likely  to  be  conciliated  except 
by  the  fairest  and  most  candid  exposure  of  all  the  documents  that 
can  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  the  institution.  At 
present,  performance  keeps  no  pace  with  the  promise  held  out  at 
the  institution  of  the  academy.  The  reduction  of  the  professors, 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  charge  to  the  parents — ^the  very 
obvious  disproportion  of  the  establishment  to  the  numbers  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  consequent  expence — ^the  dismission  of  the  board 
of  professors  and  the  assumption  of  its  powers  by  the  committee, 
who  are  all  amateurs — form  subjects  of  enquiry  and  demonstra- 
tion that  can  but  awaken  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
subscribers  and  the  public. 
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A  Seieciionof  CUeeSy  Canons^  nnd  CatcheSy  composed  hy  the  late 
John  Wall  Callcotty  Mus.Doc.Oxon.  including  some  Pieces 
never  before  published;  the  whole  selected  and  arranged  with  an 
Accompanimemtfor  the  Piano  Forte  ad  libitum^  together  with  a 
'  Memoir  of  the  Author^  by  Wm.  Horsley^  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  Or- 
ganist  of  the  Asylum  and  Belgrave  Chapels.  Two  Volumes* 
London.  For  the  Author^s  Widow,  by  Birchall,  Lonsdale,  and 
Mills. 

The  claims  to  originality  set  up  by  {English  composers  who  have 
lived  within  the  last  half  century  have  mainly  rested  upon  that 
species  of  writing  we  call  glees;  and  there  is  only  one  name,  if  it 
be  even  allowed  to  one,  that  stands  before  that  of  Dr.Callcott  in 
the  list  of  those  writers  who  have  at  once  ennobled  themselves  and 
their  country  by  their  compositions  in  this  style.  The  selection 
before  us  will  bear  out  our  assertion;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
only  or  even  the  strongest  reason  for  perpetuating  the  name. and 
the  knowledge  of  this  good  man  and  great  musician.  The  vigour, 
the  ardour,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind,  his  philosophical  turn  of 
thinicing,  his  vast  acquirements  considering  the  nature  of  his 
opportunities,  his  love  of  his  art  and  his  care  for  its  advancement, 
and  the  example  all  these  attributes  of  his  character  hold  forth  to 
the  musical  profession,  won  for  him  while  living  the  respect  and 
regard  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ought  to  preserve  his  memory 
after  death.  The  task  of  collecting  his  principal  concerted  pieces, 
and  publishing  them  in  a  manner  worthy  their  author,  has  been 
spontaneously  undertaken  by  Mr.  Horsley,  who  is  connected  with 
-Dr.  Callcott  not  only  by  friendship  but  by  a  marriage  with  one  of 
his  daughters.  Thus  he  is  not  only  especially  qualified  by  his 
erudite  acquaintance  with  this  particular  department  of  musical 
writing,  but  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man.  The  way  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  duty  shews  that  it  has  been  ^'  a  labour 
of  love." 

The  extracts  we  should  have  thought  fit  to  make  from  the  life 
of  Dr.Callcott  are  much  abridged  by  the  sketch  we  have  already 
given  of  the  Doctor's  biography,  at  page  404  of  our  third  volume. 
But  there  are  some  points,  which,  as  they  developemore  completely 
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bis  sensibility  and  tbe  power  and  energy  of  his  mind,  we  gladly 
add  to  a  narrative,  brief  but  faithful  00  &r  as  it  went. 

It  appeats  that  ^<  his  iathdr  being  ewamd  ini  tke  repairs  bf 
Kensinriton  church,  he  was  ft«Nquently  in  the  habit  of  accompai^in^if 
him  thither.  During  those  visits  the  organ  excited  his  attention,  • 
so  nuchse,  that  part  of  his  amudefnent  I3tt  hofne  consisted  in  at- 
tenpts  to  contr«ol  a  siinlar  instriraient.  It  b  probalite  that  this 
enpioyment  first  nve  hin  an  incliiiation  towards  rausici  fbr  in 
the  summer  of  177%  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Henry  Whit- 
ney, who  wtis  then  organist  of  the  church,  and  became  a  constant 
attendant  in  the  organ-loft^  tm  Sandays,  where  he  obtained  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  science.  Music,  however,  was  only  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  recreation.  He  had  determined  to  follow 
surgery  as  a  profession,  and  for  a  year  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
anatoMy  witn  neat  araour.  Tltt  following  anecdote  will  shew 
the  talent  whicSi  he  even  then  possessed  for  the  acquisition  of  eor^' 
rect  knowledge.  Having  a  particular  desire  to  examine  the 
human  skeleton,  his  father  took  him  to  a  medical  friend,  who  pos- 
sessed a  very  fine  specimen.  Youne  Calcott  considered  it  (or  a 
long  time  with  great  attMrtion  ana  dfelight.  At  last  he  eaid4 
pointing  to  a  particular  bone,  ^  This  is  defective.*  His  frieno 
admitt^  the  justness  of  the  remark ;  observing,  that  ^  so  trifling 
a  circumstance  might  easily  have  escaped  the  eye  of  a  long-expe- 
rienced anatomist.^ 

^^  His  next  wi^  was,  to  attend  an  operation,  and  an  of^ortU'^ 
nity  of  (pratif^ng  it  was  soon  aflbrded  him  ;  the  shock  he  expe- 
rienced on  this  occasion,  however,  g^ve  him  a  complete  distaste 
for  surgery.  The  operation  was  extremely  severe ;  he  fainted  in 
the  courae  of  it ;  and  from  that  moment  resolved  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  a  profession  which  would  expose  his  feelings  to  such 
agonizing  triau.*' 

When  scarcely  more  than  fourteen  years  of  ajge,  Mr.  H.  only 
says,  <^  the  passion  for  various  pursuits,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  remaricable,  shewed  itself  stronriy.  His  mosical  stu<>' 
dies  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  almost  unremitting 
diligence ;  yet.  at  intervals,  he  continued  to  improve  himself  in 
classical  learning,  and  began  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  Indeed,  to  attain  a  general 
loDOwlec^  of  language,  was,  with  him,  a  great  object  at  alitimes ; 
and  he  was  even  induced  to  attempt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac. 
Algebra  and  Mathematics  also  occupied  his  attention  ;  and  it  is, 
pediaps,  to  the  gratification  which  those  studies  afforded  him, 
that  we  may  attribute  the  taste  for  abetract  mnsical  scieace^ 
which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

^^  Till  1783  his  writings  appear  to  have  been  of  a  varied  kind ; 
still  with  a  leaning  towards  ecclesiastical  and  vocal  composition. 
B«t  the  professional  connexions  he  had  tkn  fomed,  aiMd  his  b^ 
troductidn  to  the  Academy  of  Aacieat  Musis,  eoaspired  to  give  a 
strong  bias  to  his  mind,  and  determined  him  to  the  particular  study 
of  glee- writing. 
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^  In  1787  he  was  adgaitted  among  the  Honorary  Members  of  th« 
Catch  Club,  and  sent  in  nearly  one  hundred  compositions,  as  can« 
didates  for  the  prizes.  ''  I  was  determined  to  prove,"  he  would 
often  saV)  ^^  that,  if  deficient  in  genius,  I  was  not  deficient  in  in- 
dustry/'^ On  that  occasion,  his  canon,  ^^  Thou  shalt  shew  me  the 
path  of  life,"  and  his  glee,  ^^  Whanna  Battaylesmethynge,"  were, 
each  of  them,  honoured  with  a  medal. 

^^  The  members  of  the  club,  however,  were  astonished  at  such  an 
influx  of  compositions  ;  the  Honorary  Members,  whose  business 
it  was  to  practise  and  sing  them,  stood  aghast  at  the  toil  to  which 
they  were,  doomed ;  and  in  conseauence  it  was  resolved  by  the 
society,  that  the  pieces  presented  tor  the  prizes  should  in  future 
be  limited  to  three  of  each  description.  This  regulation  gave 
some  offence  to  my  excellent  friend,  and  the  next  year  he  renised 
to  write  for  the  club  :  but  he  continued  to  employ  his  leisure  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  harmony. 

^^  In  1789  he  was  again  prevailed  on  to  resume  his  pen,  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  new  law,  presented  only  twelve  pieces  ;  but 
he  gained  all  the  four  medals — a  circumstance  unparalleled  in 
the  nistory  of  the  Catch  Club.  The  compositions  which  procured 
for  him  such  signal  success,  were,  ^  Have  you  Sir  John  Hawkins* 
History  V  (catch)  ;  ^  O  that  thou  would'st  hide  me,'  (canon)  ; 
*  Go,  idle  Boy,'  (glee)  ;  *  O  thou,  where'er  thy  bones,'  (glee). 

^'  He  might  now  be  considered  as  the  most  popular  glee-writer 
of  the  day  ;  but  his  skill  in  the  emplo^^ment  of  an  orchestra  did  not 
equal  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  management  of  voices, 
Tnis  might  be  owin^  to  a  want  of  practice,  or,  rather,  to  a  want 
of  proper  opportunities  of  hearing  his  instrumental  compositions 
well  performed.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  having,  aoout  this 
time,  written  a  son^  with  full  accompaniments,  he  presented  it  to 
Stephen  Storace,  with  a  request  that  he  would  examine  it,  and 
^  draw  his  pencil'  through  such  parts  as  did  not  please  him.  Ste* 
phen,  who  was  one  of  tne  most  unceremonious  of  beings^  looked 
over  the  score,  then  drawing  his  pencil  through  the  whole,  he 
thrust  it  into  our  author's  hands,  with  the  single  exclamation^* 
< There  I'" 

We  have  briefly  mentioned  in  our  former  notice  of  Dr.  Callcott, 
that  he  received  some  instruction  from  the  great  Haydn  while  he 
was  in  England. 

^^  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  many  lessons  from  Haydn  : 
the  numerous  avocations  which  occupied  him  in  turn,  must  have 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  much  time  to  any  one  branch 
of  musical  science.  His  efforts  for  general  improvement  were  ' 
prodigious,  at  this  period  of  his  life ;  and  they  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  even  the  alarm  of  his  friends  ;  an  alarm  which  eventu« 
ally  proved  to  be  too  well  founded.  Hb  constitution,  though 
not  robust,  was  naturally  good  ;  but  it  was  ULOt  in  human  strength 
to  withstand  the  demands  he  made  on  it.  He  not  only  denied 
himself  those  intervals  of  relaxation  which  every  one  findi  neces* 
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sftry,  but  even  during  his  meak  he  was  occupied  in  reading ;  and 
what  was  still  more  detrimental  to  his  health,  he  sought,  by 
Yarious  means,  to  abridge  his  hours  of  sleep.  Indeed  the  time 
which  he  allowed  himself  for  repose  was  so  exceedingly  short, 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  A  well-informed  medical  friend, 
it  was  of  itself  suflBcient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  which  subsequently  produced  such  dis- 
tressing consequences. 

^^  It  was  while  he  received  lessons  from  Haydn  that  he  com- 

{^osed  his  well-known  scene  from  Thomson's  Hymn,  <  These,  as 
hey  change.'  The  accompaniments  to  the  recitative  in  that 
teene  are  amomr  his  best  instrumental  productions,  and  prove  the 
lidvantages  he  aerived  from  studying  under  so  profounct  a  judge 
of  orchestral  effect.  It  was  also,  I  think,  from  frequent  conver- 
sations with  that  wonderful  composer,  and  from  a  diligent  consi- 
deration of  some  of  his  works,  that  my  friend  first  became  inclined 
to  employ  himself  principally  in  compositions  of  a  small  number 
of  parts. 

^  Whoever  looks  attentively  over  the  scores  of  those  sympho- 
nies which  Haydn  wrote  before  his  visit  to  this  country,  must 
observe,  that  the  grieat  efiects  produced  by  them  are  not  at  all 
dependant  on  complicated  harmony.  On  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  pronounced  thin,  in  comparison  with  the  symphonies  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  ;  their  charm  therefore  consists  in  the 
beauty  of  the  cantilena ;  in  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  subject 
and  modulation  ;  and  in  the  exauisite  employment  of  every  instru- 
ment introduced.  Struck  with  this,  Calcott  conceived  that  the 
finest  vocal  compositions  would  be  found  in  three,  or  at  the  most, 
four  parts.  In  this  opinion  he  was  much  confirmed  by  the  success 
of  hiselees,  *  Peace  to  the  Souls  of  the  Heroes!*  *  Who  comes 
so  dark  from  Ocean's  roar?'  *  The  Fryar  of  Orders  Gray,'  &c. 
ftc.  and  henceforward,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  he  confined 
himself  to  that  number." 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Horsley  gives  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  Dr.  Callcott  to  consider  the  theory  of 
music  more  deeply,  and  to  which  the  musical  world  is  indebted  for 
tbe  Musical  Grammar,  a  work  condensing  more  knowledge  of  the 
science  into  a  small  compass  than  any  book  we  are  acquainted 
with  :— 

^  But  the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  now  employed  in  teaching. 
I  haye  before  mentioned  the  great  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired as  a  composer.  This,  and  his  exemplary  conduct,  had 
K cured  for  him  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
ilies ;  and  the  almost  incessant  labour  of  attending  to  his 
pupils,  abated  much  of  the  ardour  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued  composition.  A  mind,  however,  so  astonishingly  active 
to  his,  could  not  remain  without  objects  of  interest  which  might 
Mij  employ  its  energies. 
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"  Aecordingly  he  began  to  read  the  works  of  the  theoretical 
writers  who  had  preceded  him ;  not  confining  himself  to  such  as 
have  appeared  since  the  revival  of  the  musical  art^  but  ^Iso  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  that  the  most  ancient  authors  had . 
thought  and  said  on  the  subject.  Thtoe  studies  gave  a  different 
turn  to  his  ambition,  and  he  became  desirous  of  ranking  among  the 
didactic  writers  of  his  country.  This  disposition  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  an  intimacy  whicn  he  formed  with  Overend,  the  or- 
ganist of  Isleworth — a  man  who  carried  his  researches  into  abstract 
musical  science  to  an  extraordinary  depth.  He  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Boyce,  who,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  retired  from 
active  business  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  devoted  him« 
self  to  the  investigation  of  the  principles  of  harmony  with  un- 
wearied assiduity. 

^^When  Dr.  Bo^rce  died,  Overend  became  possessed  of  his 
manuscripts,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  most 
diligently.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  laboured  till  he  pcca-. 
sionally  bewildered  himseli,  and  many  of  his  speculations  may  ba 
regarded  as  little  more  than  pedantic  trifling.  Among  tbem« 
however,  tliere  are  some  which  are  curious  ana  interesting ;  and 
the  views  which  he  took  of  musical  science,  though  often  removed 
from  common  apprehension,  were  of  a  nature  to  attract  and  absorb 
the  attention  ormy  friend.  He  now  formed  plans  for  various  pub- 
lications, but  it  was  not  till  lon^  afterwards  that  he  finally  de- 
cided on  the  compilation  of  a  Dictionary  of  Music. 
'  ^^  After  the  death  of  Overend^  Callcott  purchased  from  his 
widow  all  his  manuscripts,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Boyce,  and 
fiegan  to  study  them  with  his  accustomed  energy.  It  was  ivhile 
he  was  thus  enraged  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him ; 
Ui^refbre  I  will  nere  take  the  liberty  of  relating  the  eireniBstance 
which  procured  for  me  that  happiness. 

^^  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  St.  ^PauPs,  Covent* 
garden,  after  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  their  own  church, 
were  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  applying  to  the  neiffhbouriBg 
clergy,  for  the  use  of  their  churches  or  ehapels,  in  which  sermons 
W4»«  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  St.  Paul's 
parish,  who  constantly  attended  to  sing,  Eljr  chapel^  in  Elyr 
place,  Holborn,  of  which  I  had  been  for  some  time  organist,  wap 
then  rented  by  the  excellent  Elijah  Faulkenert  who  granted  it 
for  the  above-mentioned  benevolent  purpose.  In  consequence 
of  the  close  intimacy  which  I  had  formed  with  Jacob  Pring  and 
his  brothers,  my  mind  was  become  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for 
vocal  harmony ;  and  it  was  with  infinite  satisfoction  I  heard,  that 
there  would  be  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  St.  Pf»ul*s, 
Cevent-garden,  anci  that,  on  a  certain  day,  ^  Mr.  CaJcoU  the 
organist,'  would  attend  with  the  children  to  practise.  His  eqm- 
posttions  had  long  been  objects  of  my  admiration,  and  there  w^s 
nothing  which  I  more  ardentlv  desired  than  to  be  iicquainted 
with  him.  Pring  had  promised  to  procure  for  me  an  jntrodu<)- 
tion ;  but  my  good  fortune  now  presented  me  with  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  myself, 
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"  When  the  day  for  practice  had  arrived,  I  went  to  the  chapel 
before  the  hour  appointed ;  the  children  were  assembled,  and  my 
friend  made  his  appearance  soon  after.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
smile  with  which  ne  received  me ;  a  smile  peculiarly  benevolent 
and  encouraging,  which  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who 
ever  witnessed  it.  We  had  a  long  conversation  together,  during 
which  he  inquired^  in  the  kindest  manner,  into  the  nature  of  my 
studies  and  professional  views^  He  was  much  pleased  to  find  that 
I  had  devoted  myself  to  vocal  composition,  and  rave  me  permission 
to  send  him  some  copies  of  a  canzonet  which  I  had  then  just  pub- 
lished. We  parted ;  and  I,  quite  elated  with  such  an  acquisition 
to  my  acquaintance,  hastened  nome  to  send  him  my  song,  which  I 
accompanied  with  a  laboured  address.  A  simple  and  encouraging 
answer  was  soon  returned,  which  concluded  with  an  invitation  to 
his  house.  This,  it  will  easily  be  imagined,  I  was  not  slow  to 
accept ;  and  from  that  time  a  friendship  was  formed  between  us, 
whicn  was  afterwards  drawn  still  closer  by  femily  ties,  and  re- 
mained undisturbed,  even  by  a  single  accident,  till  it  was  termi- 
nated by  the  hand  of  death.'^ 

It  is  particularly  delightful  to  us  to  record  such  examples  of 
mature  and  acknowledged  talent  encouraging  young  ability;  and 
this  is  an  instance  where  subsequent  desert  has  rewarded,  as  it 
were,  the  generous  sympathy  that  led  to  the  strict  intimacy  which 
Mr.  Horsley  by  his  memoir  shews  to  have  been  the  association  of 
kindred  and  virtuous  minds  engaged  by  the  same  motives  in  the 
same  pursuits.  It  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  say,  and  the  truth  will 
be  confirmed  by  every  respectable  member  of  the  profession,  that 
no  man's  character  stands  higher,  both  as  relates  to  his  public  and 
his  private  claims,  than  that  of  the  friend,  the  son  in  law,  and  the 
posthumous  biographer  of  Dr.  Callcott. 

^  Having  resolved  that  a  Musical  Dictionary  should  be  the 
result  of  his  labours,  he  began  in  1797  to  form  the  plan  of  it^  and 
to  collect  his  materials.  The  energy  with  which  he  pursued  this 
task  was  truly  astonishing.  Besides  teaching  for  more  than  the 
usual  average  of  hours  each  day,  he  would  contrive  to  gain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  for  reading  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
his  eveninffs  were  devoted  to  the  making  of  extracts ;  many 
Tolumes  oi  which  remain  to  attest  his  unceasing  industry. 

^^  His  reputation  was  now  exceedingly  high,  and^  the  voice  of 
the  profession,  and  of  all  his  friends,  called  upon  him  to  assume 
the  rank  of  Doctor  in  Music.  Accordingly,  in  1800  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  that  honour  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  company 
with  Clement  Smith,  of  Richmond;  at  the  same  time  I  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor.  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  rose  to  the  first 
rank  of  his  profession  with  greater  approbation  than  Dr.  Callcott; 
and  every  individual  who  knew  him  appeared  to  feel,  that  in  the 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  the  art  had  beea 
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exalted.  His  exercise  on  the  occasion  was  a  Latin  anthem,  the 
words  of  which  were  selected  from  "  Isaiah/'  and  begin,  "Proptei' 
Sion  non  tacebo."  It  was  hastily  written,  but  it  contains  some 
ine  parts;  and  the  accompamments  throughout  have  a  better 
effect  than  is  produced  in  the  g^eneralitv  of  his  other  compositions. 
Indeed  the  iaea  of  revisiting  Oxford,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  musical  honour  bestowed  by  the  University,  seemed  for  a 
short  period  to  rouse* much  of  my  friend's  old  ardour.  This 
anthem  may  be  considered  as  the  last  of  his  more  scientilBc  compo- 
sitions :  he  immediately^  returned  to  his  favourite  occupation  of 
compiling  for  the  Dictionary,  and  in  reading  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  musical  authors  of  Germany,  having  employed 
himself  for  some  time  previousljr  in  the  study  of  their  language. 

^^  Soon  after  this,  his  ever-active  mind  took  another  turn.  He 
had  long  observed,  and,  in  the  cases  of  his  own  children,  had 
found  a  want  of  due  order  and  method  in  most  of  our  elementary 
books  on  education,  and  he  set  himself  earnestly  to  work,  in  order 
to  remedy  some  of  their  defects.  In  1801,  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  '  The  Way  to  Speak  Well,  made 
easy  for  youth;  being  the  chief  words  of  the  English  tongue, 
classed  in  sentences,  according  to  the  number  of  their  syllables  ; 
with  a  short  dictionary* at  the  end  of  each  book,  containing  four 
separate  divisions  of  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  particles.' 
Tnis  excellent  little  work  was  printed  anonymously,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  had  any  extraordinary  success,  although  its  great 
utility  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  inspection,  it  consists 
principally  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Dr.  Callcott's  intention 
was  to  extend  it  through  all  the  syllabic  compounds  used  in  our 
language ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  he  never  fulfilled 
his  original  design.  But  even  at  this  time  the  injuries  produced 
by  excessive  labour  began  to  shew  themselves,  and  the  restless* 
ness  with  regard  to  his  pursuits,  which  had  so  much  characterized 
him  through  life,  became  still  more  apparent. 

^^  When  the  general  arming  of  this  country  took  place,  the 
establishment  of  the  Kensington  Volunteer  Corps  ftirnishea  him 
with  a  fresh  occasion  for  extraordinary  exertion.  He  then  con* 
eeived  the  design  of  forming  a  military  band  from  am#ng  -the 
inhabitants  who  had  voluntered  their  services,  and,  being  assisted 
by  a  subscription  for  the  purpose,  he  procured  instruments,  ttnd 
not  only  composed,  compiled,  and  arranged  all  the  mu^ie  for  tile 
performers,  but  even  taught  them  himself.  His  services-  were 
noticed  in  the  handsomest  manner  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
<;orp8,  and  the  whole  business  was  full  of  interest  and  delight  for 
-Dr.  Callcott.  It  subjected  him,  however,  to  great  additional 
fatigue,  and  his  friends  began  to  entertain  some  apprehension  of 
danger.  Still  his  uniform  good  health,  his  temperance,  and  the 
laborious  habits  of  his  life,  served  to  lull  them  into  security ;  or 
if  at  any  time  they  felt  alarmed,  and  ventured  to  expostulate  and 
recommend  relaxation  to  him,  they  were  quickly  silenced  and 
re-assured,  by  that  cheerful  confidence  which  he  always  displayed 
in  his  own  powers. 


*^  About  1806  he  tuooeeded  Dr.  Croteli  as  Lecturer  on  Music 
at  the  Royal  Inatitution.  That  appointment  gave  peculiar  satiB- 
fiiction  to  Dr.  Callcott,  and  he  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  follow- 
ing up  what  his  predecessor  had  so  well  begun-*but  it  was  too 
late.  The  fatal  injuries  which  his  constitution  had  received  from 
excessive  exertion  now  shewed  themselves,  and  he  was  all  at  once 
rendered  incapable  of  fulfilling  any  of  his  engagements. 

^^  During  his  long  indisposition  which  iolM>wed,  the  public 
esteem  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Callcott  displayed  themselves  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  concert  per- 
fimrmed  for  his  benefit,  a  union  took  place  of  the  most  eminent 
profittsors  in  the  metropolis,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  a  success  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  such  undertakings. 

^^  After  an  absence  of  more  than  five  years,  we  again  had  the 
happiness  to  see  him  among  us;  altered  indeed  in  some  respects, 
yet  still  possessing  those  excellent  and  endearing  qualities  by 
which  he  nad  always  been  distin^jpuished.  As  he  seemed  no  longer 
to  entertain  those  laborious  designs,  which  had  before  exhausted 
'  bis  bodily  and  mental  energies^  we  flattered  ourselves  that  wo 
should  long  eiyoy  the  delight  or  his  society.  This  pleasing  hope 
was  encouraged  by  the  steady  manner  in  which  he  resumed  his 
former  occupation  of  teaching,  and  by  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  ne  avoided  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  produce 
irritability. 

^<  These  precautions  had  a  beneficial  result  for  more  than 
three  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  leave  his  home,  to  which  he  never  again  returned. 
In  the  spring  of  18S1  he  was  declared  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  and 
•ome  oHiis  nearest  relatives  immediately  hastened  to  attend  him. 
Soon  after  their  arrival,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  and  I 
instantly  obeyed  it.  My  appearance  seemed  to  afford  him  much 
pleasure,  ana  he  even  put  forth  his  hand  a  second  time  to  greet 
Be.  From  this  moment  he  had  the  consolation  of  being  attended 
by  BOB0  of  those  whom  he  most  loved,  and  it  was  plain  that  their 
attentions  were  a  source  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  him.  His  mind 
was  collected,  though  he  laboured  under  a  difficulty  of  speech, 
which  rendered  conversation  with  him  exceedingly  painful. 

<<  The  piety  which  had  always  marked  his  character  through  life, 
showed  itsel/strongly  as  that  life  approached  to  a  close ;  and,  like 
all  other  good  men,  he  sought  for  the  support  which  religion  alone 
oan  give.  One  of  his  daughters  frequently  read  prayers  to  him, 
and  extracts  from  the  hoqr  scrij^ures,  and  he  was  occasionally 
hfArd  to  repeat  the  poetry  of  his  compositions,  which  had  any  re- 
lation to  his  afflictions,  or  which  served  in  any  degree  to  express 
the  trust  and  confidence  which  he  felt  in  the  Almighty  Disposer 
pf  events. 

'*  From  the  commencement  of  that  serious  attack  which  sum- 
moned his  bmily  around  him,  no  expectations  were  entertained 
of  his  recovery,  and  he  died  on  Tuesday,  the  Idth  of  May,  18S1 ; 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.    His  remains  were  brought  to 
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KentiiigtoD,  and  were  privately  interred  in  the  ehurch-yard  of 
that  place,  on  the  23d  or  the  same  mosth.^ 

Mr.  Horsley  has  appended  so  many  excellent  remarks  upon  the 
most  known  and  distinguished  of  Dr.  Callcott's  compositions,  that 
while  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  garble  his  obsenrations  by  any 
selection  or  abstract,  he  yet  leaves  little  to  be  said  by  any  other 
commentator.  We  agree  in  the  main  points  with  all  he  has 
advanced,  and  we  shall  deviate  <Niily  so  &r  from  our  intention  not 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  we  conceive  his  remarks  will  excite,  at  to 
quote  one  passage,  which  relates  a  curious  fiu:t.  It  is  singular 
how  mu4^h  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  human  discoveries  has  haea 
produced  by  accident.  Webbe's  glee  of  <^  When  winds  breathg 
i4fftf**  owed  its  existence  to  his  receiving  the  words  as  the  cover 
of  some  trifling  article  from  a  shop ;  and  it  seems  we  are  indebted 
to  a  happy  chance  for  that  of  all  Dr.  Calcott's  compositions, 
which  his  tasteful  biographer  thinks  the  best.  He  thus  narrates 
the  circumstance. 

^^  It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  glee,  *  O  snatch  me 
swift  from  these  tempestuous  scenes/  which  t  consider  the  master* 
piece  of  my  friend's  genius  and  science.  For  this  admirable  pro- 
eduction  we  appear,  to  be  indebted  to  an  accidental  circumstance. 
The  Doctor  had  agreed  to  accompany  some  friends  to  the  theatre, 
on  an  evening  when  a  very  popular  actor  was  to  make  his  appear* 
ance — ^it  therefore  became  necessary  to  obtain  places  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors.  To  lose  an  hour,  in  waiting  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  performance,  was  what  my  friend  could  not  think  of— 
and.  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  was  without  a  book  in  his 
pocaet.  Seeing,  therefore,  a  second-hand  volume  of  poems  on  a 
•  stall,  he  purchased  it,  and  found  therein  the  following  beautiful 
lines,  that  give  rise  to  a  composition,  which  perhaps  may  be 
called  the  first  of  its  class  : 

*  O  snatch  me  swift  from  these  tempestuous  scenes, 

*  To  where  life  knpws  not  what  distraction  means ; 
^  To  where  ralifrion,  peace,  and  comfort  dwell, 

^  And  cheer,  wifli  heartfelt  rays,  mylonely  cell. 

^  Yet.  if  it  please  Thee  best,  thou  Power  Supreme ! 

'  My  nark  to  drive  thro'  life's  more  rapid  stream, 

*  If  low^'ring  storms  my  destin'd  course  attend, 
^  And  ocean  rages  till  my  days  shall  end ; — 

*  LfCt  ocean  rage,  let  storms  indis;nant  roar, 

*  I  bow  submissive,  and  resignecT adore.' 

^  This  composition  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  whether 
the  design  or  the  execution  be  considered.  The  first  movement 
is  impressive,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  address, 

<  Yet,  if  it  please  Thee  best,  Thou  Power  Suj^reme  !' 
where,  at  the  latter  words,  the  harmony  spreads  out  from  the 
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uniBons  and  octaves  whicli  precede  it,  in  the  grandest  manner. 
There  is  a  very  bold  itiodulation  at  the  line,  '  If  lowering  storms 
my  destin'd  course  attend,'  which  leads  to  the  concluding  double 
fuffue  ;  one  of  the  best  that  the  English  school  has  produced. 

^^  In  a  double  fugue  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  subjects 
should  differ  materially  in  general  character ;  not  only  on  account 
of  that  variety  which  is  so  indispensable,  but  also  that  the  hearers 
may  never  be  in  danger  of  confounding  the  subjects  with  each  other. 
A  glance  at  the  movement  in  question  will  serve  to  show,  how 
mudi  this  principle  is  maintained  throughout ;  and  it  will  be 
observed,  how  finely  each  subject  of  the  fugue  expresses  the  sen* 
timent  of  the  poet,^  ^  Let  ocean  rage^  let  storms  indignant  roar  !' 
Here  the  motive  is  broken  and  agitated ;  but  at  the  words,  ^  I 
bow  submissive,  and  resign'd  adore' — a  theme  is  introduced,  ex- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree  of  the  calmness  which  the  truly 
religious  feel  in  adversity.  In  the  first  instance  the  subjects  are 
treated  separately;  afterwards  they  are  brought  together  in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  perfection  of  art,  and  is  made  productive 
ofthe  finest  effect." 

There  is  however  one  remark  concerning  Dr.  Callcott's  style, 
in  which  perhaps  we  may  not  be  borne  out  by  general  opinion ; 
but  still  we  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  Notwith- 
standing the  fertility  of  the  Doctor's  mind,  we  consider  strength 
and  dignity  to  be  his  capital  qualifications  more  than  variety.  His 
compositions  to  the  words  of  Ossian  are  those  upon  which  Mr. 
Horsley  justly  rests  hijs  strongest  pretensions.  They  are,  as  he 
says,  beyond  all  question  the  finest  that  we  have,  and  they  shew  of 
how  much  beauty  the  same  general  notion  is  susceptible,  in  its 
expansion  under  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  man.  ^^  Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes^*  and  ^^  Who  comes  so  dark^*  are  avowedly 
written  upon  the  same  plan,  and  if  the  former  in  some  re^>ects 
excel  the  latter,  we  must  yet  think  there  is  more  grandeur  and 
solemn  beauty  in  the  last  than  in  the  first,  which  we  think  would 
charm  the  million,  while  the  last  would  afford  higher  delight  to 
minds  of  power.  In  many  of  his  lesser  compositions  there  is  even 
a  greater  similarity  of  structure.  All  however  that  appertains  to 
this  remark  is,  that  genius  has  its  favorite  forms,  a  law  which  we 
think  may  clearly  be  traced  in  the  construction  of  Dr.  Callcott's 
finest  as  well  as  in  his  lightest  glees. 

We  can  but  express  a  wish  that  some  of  his  most  fiivorite  songs 
had  been  appended  to  this  collection;  and  we  think  ^^  Angel  of 
life*^  and  ^^  These  as  they  change*^  have  at  least  as  strong  a  title 
to  be  remembered  permanently  among  the  Doctor's  works  as  any 
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tUngf  he  has  written.  In  frUth  they  are  become  models  for  com- 
positionsr  jn  this  species.  We  have  scarcely  any  other  such  base 
songs  iioW,  and  when  these  were  written  there  were  certainly  none 
such,  nf  he  author^s  scores  are  also  greatly  desired  by  aU  orches- 
tral base  stDgertf.  If  the  mfroduction  of  songs  sbcrnld  fce  thought 
Wd€i^taf  tk^  tftihttoAiy  of  the  piait  of  the  worh,  wtrf  Mame  od 
{hk  6c6te  Would  have  been  amply  compensated  by  the  sterling 
va)ue  of  the  appended  matter,  the  omission  of  which  in  so  much 
MiKdlte  the  re^tatton  6t  tire  author  of  it»  firir  pretensions,  for 
the^e  volilctnes,  we  may  fairly  predict,  will  five  When  the  copies  of 
single  songs  will  be  extinct.  If  it  rii^ufd  be  said  that  such  soiigl^ 
cnn  never  be  forgoftten,  we  may  deny  the  fiicf*  *^  These  a$  ihttf 
thmge*'^  h  even  ^#  comparatively  v^dry  little  kliown  arid  very 
nttie  heard,  aAd  when  heard,  the  accompaniments  of  this  and 
of  his  ^  Angel  dflije*^  are  eonnrionly  so  made  out  nsto  convey  no 
true  ROtiofi  of  th«  uttthoi^^s  in<eftli<^. 

There  «re  forty-eight  comfiositioiis  in  the  two  volumes,  tVith 
what  an  austere  judgment  tbeir  we  may  coigeeture  Mr.  Horsley 
has  fulfilled  his  task  of  ^electfoit,.  pUfCieiilht'ly  Wheb  we  kiic^  that 
in  one  yeiM'Df.  Callc<ytt  sent  to  the  Catch  Club  one  hundred  for 
the  prizes  i  Biit  that  the  fr jend  has  executed  Iris  task  with  rigid 
fidelity  there  can  be  no  dvtbt,' stnccf  erery  word  he  has  written 
provte  hc^  he  loved  tfte  mah.  Indeed  the"  whole  ^(yle  6f  the  pub- 
Ircatio^n  evinces  the  nicest  care  as  well  as  the  utmost  liberality. 
No  musical  work  waa  evet  brought  oilt  in  a  HKnne  dowplete 
UMfeiner. 

We  hate  reserved  for  the  last  place  the  general  niorail  descrip- 
tion, whic^  also  closes  Mr.  Honrley's  account*  Wer6  we  to  omit 
to  cite  Ae  ffllBsagia,  Wo  sbduM  be  aAihe  ulljust  to^the  riMiUdry  of 
Dr.  Callcott  and  to  the  pure  taste  and  fine  feeling  of  his  biographer. 
Mr.  Horsley  is  indeed,  in  more  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  allied  to  his  venerable  friend.  He  has  trod  successfully  in 
the  same  paths,  and  he  indeed  inherits  more  nearly  than  any  other 
English  musician  the  place  Dr.  Callcott  occupied,  wUIe  in  the 
leading  characteristics  of  genius  and  disposition,  as  he  has  here  set 
them  down,  he  belurs  also  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Doctor  in 
moral  and  intellectual  worth.  And  although  all  the  predilections 
of  his  life  should  sway  him  to  exalt  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  the 
reader  will  find  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  has  not  been  led 
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from  the  strictest  line  of  justice^  by  his  acknowledged  partialities. 
It  is  thus  then  that  be  concludes  bis  narrative  and  his  remarks. 

^^  If  Dr.  Calcott  was  entitled  to  our  admiration  as  a  musician, 
be  had  the  strongest  claim  to  our  esteem  and  reverence  as  a  man. 
By  nature  he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  beneficent.  He  bad  no 
enemies— 4ie  could  have  none.  Violent  or  malignant  pasfions 
never  found  any  place  in  his  heart— --but  whenever  troubled  by  the 
folly  or  indiscretion  of  mankind,  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion 
were  always  those  of  one  whose  philosophy  is  exalted  by  Chris- 
tianity. 

^^  Although  in  poesession  himself  of  such  extraordinary  talents 
and  acquirements,  he  delighted  in  the  slightest  exhibition  of  talent 
or  acquirement  in  others^  and  was  ready  at  all  times  to  pour  forth 
the  copious  streams  of  his  knowledge  for  their  assistance.  To- 
wards  the  younger  members  of  his  profession  he  was  always  most 
liberal;  and  there  are  several  now  living  in  great  comfort  and 
respectability,  who  are  indebted,  for  all  they  enjoy,  to  the  gra- 
tuitous assistance  which  they  received  from  Dr.  Callcott.  But 
the  briffhtest  part  of  my  friend's  character,  that  which  f^ve  beauty 
to  all  the  rest,  was  his  unfeigned  piety ;  he  was  a  Christian — and 
as  a  Christian  he  thought,  and  spoke,  and  acted.  Religion  con- 
stantly furnished  the  rule  of  his  conduct — ^it  restrained  him  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity — ^it  supported  him  when  ^  calamity  came,' 
and  it  guided  him  to  the  *  haven  of  his  rest.' 

^  Behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace/ 

^*  Such  was  he  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  call  my  friend,  and 
whose  friendship  I  shall  ever  consider  as  being  among  the  greatest 
blessings  of  my  life.  To  me  be  was  always  ^.  sweet  counsel :'  in 
his  superior  knowledge  I  found  an  example  and  a  guide,  and  there 
is  scarcely  one  ad^vantage  which  I  now  enjoy,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  his  affection. 

^^  On  all  those  great  points  which  unite  man  to  |pan,  our  thoughts 
'  and  sentiments  were  so  identified,  that  though  he  is  removed,  he 
is  not  dead  to  me ;  and  if  there  are  some  moments  when  I  am  dis- 
posed to  mourn  his  absence,  there  are  others,  during  which  I  con- 
template, with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  the  time  when  I  hope 
to  be  again  united  with  him  in  the  *'  house"  that  hath  <<  many 
mansions." 
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A  Companion  to  the  Musical  Assistant;  containing  all  thai  is 
truly  useful  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Piano  Forte ^ 
explaining  by  the  most  easy  method  the  use  of  every  musical 
chdLracter  necessary  for  the  information  of  young  performers  on 
that  fashionable  instrument ;  also  a  complete  Dictionary  of 
fFordsy  as  adopted  by  the  best  modern  masters  ;  designed  parti^ 
cularlyfor  the  use  of  Schools ;  by  Joseph  Coggins.  London". 
Power. 

A  Musical  Vade  Mecum^  being  a  compendious  Introduction  to  the 
whole  Art  of  Music-^Part  2  containing  the  Elements  of  Musical 
Composition^  including  the  Rules  of  Thorough  Bass^  for  the 
practice  of  which  are  given  one  hundred  different  examples — to 
which  are  added  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  Art  of  Per^ 
forming  on  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte — the  Music  of  various 
accompanying  Instruments  from  a  Score;  by  R.  W.  Keith, 
LfOndon.    By  the  Author. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  favourable  terms*  of  Mr.  Coggins' 
Musical  Assistant ;  he  has  considerably  enlarged  upon  the  plan 
in  his  present  work  by  re-publishing  much  of  the  original  matter, 
with  the  addition  of  very  useful  rules  and  examples.  ^  These  ad- 
ditions commence  at  the  11th  section^  and  the  appendix  is  altoge- 
ther new. 

At  page  33,  Mr.  Coggins  endeavours  to  give  rules  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hands;  we  say  endeavours^  because  description  is  but 
an  uncertun  means,  practical  demonstration  being  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  C.  recommends  the  now  perhaps  old- 
fashioned  mode  of  counters  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  hands:  but 
we  shall  quote  his  own  words : 

^^  The  teacher  should  be  provided  with  several  counters/  half- 
pence, or  other  pieces  of  money,  as  may  be  convenient.  In  the 
first  place  the  pupiFs  hands  should  be  placed  in  k  fixed  position, 
which  done,  the  teacher  must  place  a  counter  or  piece  of  money  on 
the  back  of  each  hand,  immediately  behind  the  middle  knuckles, 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  fingers  do  not  incline  to  each  other, 

*  Vol.  4,  p.  2  0.  '       * 
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alid  that  they  cover  their  corresponding  keys  before  and  after 
they  are  struck.  If  in  performance  the  hands  fitll  into  a  bad 
position,  the  counters  will  plip  off;  in  that  case  the  teachers  should 
have  others  i|i  readiness.  When  the  pupil  can  perform  the  Ji^ed  . 
ppsiiions  with  the  counters,  thiey  should  proceed  with  the  scal^ 
and  lessons  as  the  teachers  may  direct.  N.  B.  The  teacher  need 
not  despair  by  the  counters  slipping  off  at  first,  as  the  author  can 
assert  h^  has  witnessed  many  of  the  Studios  of  Cramer  performed 
by  the  method  recommended." 

The  best  masters.are  divided  about  this  important  part  of  the 
art;  some  recommending  a  stiff  wrist,  others  that  the  action 
s|iould  be^rom  the  wrist,  and  consequently  the  joipt  loose.  We 
have  frequently  directed  our  observation  to  the  hands  of  gre^t 
players,  during  the  ej^ecution  of  the  most  rapid  modern  passages, 
and  with  a  yiew  to  determine  this  disputable  point,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  perpeive  that  the  hand  has  continued  in  the  san^e 
positipn  fpr  a  second ;  still  there  must  originally  have  been  a  fixed 
position,  and  which  a  slow  movement  might  determine  ;  but  when 
we  know  that  the  two  professors  now  in  England,  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  powers  of  execution,  and  the  superiority  of 
whose  merits  is  not  yet  decided,  eniploy  twp  distinct  method,  the 
importance  of  the  question  would  se^m  to  diminish.  The  pl^n 
recommended  by  Mr.-  Coggins  giyes  smoothness^^  rapidity,  and 
delicacy,  but  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  prevents  the  acquirement 
of  force,  and  the/ ability  to  employ  sudden  ami  powerful  tone^ 
bpth  of  which  qualities  are  indispeniBCLble  to  a  modern  piano-forte 
player:  it  wpuld  seem  therefore  a  choice  betw^n  power 'and 
delicacy;  brilliapc;^  and  rapidity  may  be  acquired  by  either 
method. 

The  ^ppepdi^  con^ist^  of  exercises,  intended  to  impress  the  pre« 
ceding  rules  on  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  who  is  obliged  to  write 
dQWU  an  example  or  explftnat^on  pf  all  he  has  learned,  beginning 
at  the  9taff,  and  rising  thtou^h  all  the  various  gradations.  This 
plan  appears  very  complete,  fo^  unless  the  learner  perfectly  un- 
derstands h^is  subject  he  cannot  write  upon  it,  iMid  his  acquirements 
are  thus  proved  nt  once  ;  i^d4ed  to  which,  writing  strengthens  the 
men^ory  more  th^n  repetition.  Mr.  C*  justly  remarks^  ^^  unless 
pupils  retain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  intervals,  the  study  of 
thorough  base  and  harmony  will  be  presaature."    He  has  there- 
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fore  given  particular  attention  to  this  point,  and  has  been  very 
successful  both  in  his  precepts  and  examples. 

The  dictionary  and  corresponding  table  of  abbreviations  at  the 
end  pf  the  book,  id  very  complete  ip  iU  conception  and  afrange* 
mftntf  and  the  whple  worl^.  ia  #xlre«iely  pheap*  Mr.  Cog  gins  has 
treate4  mw^y  wy  of  every  branch  of  tfa^'wbject  necessary  to  the 
performer,  with  clearness  Md  ability,  and  in  a  way  which  prpvi^ 
him  to  bfive  «  perfect  understanding  of  the  matter  of  which  he 
speaks,  as  well  as  tha  power  of  oommunu^ing  hjs  knowledge  to 
others* 

The  fecond  part  of  the  Vade  Mecum  has  sustained  the  chariu^ter 

of  th^  fir^t*    With  the  exception  of  slight  oceasional  ambiguity 

of  expreasion,  (which  not  unlreqnently  arises  from  errore  in  iho 

letter  prf^)  the  rules  for  the  acquirement  of  thoroHgh  base  am 

*  ei^plained  with  cleiirneqs^  and  more  copiously  th^n  is  usaally  tq 

h^  foiiad  in  an  instruction  booht    We  may  point  out  as  ezamplea 

the  dir^f^t^qns  copc^ning  consecutions,  progressions,  retardations, 

si^pensioMi  &?•    We  4o  not  recollect  to  have  beftire  seen  in  a 

worlf  of  tbip  hind  nny  rulef  fyx  acoompeniment,    Mr.  Keith  hsa 

giveo  very  Ucid  and  eweUent  rem<irhs  upon  the  host  mode  of  ac* 

comp^oyiog  voices  %nd  in9tniments,  either  ig  solos  or  in  several 

pf^rt^,    Thin  necemaxy  branch  of  the  ert  is  vory  little  updiwrtood 

b^  amntom^  and  ^o  have  frH«f otiy  met  wiA.  enceUent  piano 

forte  plnyt^^  q^ite  unequal  to  tho  perfbrmnnoe  of  a  score  (even 

of  a  glee)  although  they  have  possewed  a  cMipefteat  knowledge 

of  thoroiigh  baie  far  thi^  purpose.    This  part  of  lM[r«  C/a  book  t^ 

not  the  least  valuable  of  its  merU^^i    The  exercises  are  munerous^ 

their  progression  in  difficulty  gradvAl»  and  the  melody  of  many  of 

them  is  judicionfly  ipserted,  in  ovder  to  a^o^tom  the  pupU  to  the 

b^t  means  of  arranging  the  parts  of  a  Qomposition*    They  would> 

however^  have  heoo  mcM  Qomp lote,  had  ^  kavner  been  tefenred 

to  them,  at  the  cQadnsinn  pf  each  r«}e,  aa  ia  Mr%  Burrowea* 

Thorongti  Baas  Frimer** 

«  AthiMQdition,withjMtci^sdditUii%ortUse^^ 
just  out :  its  i:e-pobHc^tipa  w  s  safficient  te9it  of  the  fa?oar  it  epjojs,    lodeed 
we  hsHsve  ne  work  e#tiie  khid  CTsr  more  completely  justified,  by  a  most  sz- 
tsQBiss  «^e  and  iatoedncthsi  by  Hkm  mesi  lepsled  tsachen,  the  ti? osrsMe 
bpinioQ  we  ezpifsssd  OQUHeraiffg  |L 
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/.  B.  R.  Motfs  Advice  and  Instructions  fir  playing  the  Piano 
Forte  mth  Expression  and  brilliant  Execution^  containing 
numerous  Examples  and  interesting  Piece^^  fingered  fir  Practice 
and  accompanied  by  carefil  Directions  fir  performing  them  with 
delicacy  and  fieling^  together  with  much,  usefil  Information  on 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Music.    Liondon.    Molt. 

Mr.  Isaac  Henry  Robert  Mott  is  the  inventor  of  the  Patent 
Sostenente  Pianp  Fortes,  which. seem,  in  his  own  unbiased  judg- 
ment, for  to  exceed  any  that  have  been  produced  by  our  Broad- 
woods  or  our  Stodarts.  Ac<^ording  to  the  same  indubitable  au- 
'  thority,  he  is  a  very  great  performer  on  those  instruments ;  indeed 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  no  one  else  can  make  fliuch  of 
them.  He  is  likewise  a  composer  of  a  superlative  class ;  and,  in 
the  present  instance,  he  comes  before  us  as  a  didactic  writer. 
So  vast  an  accumulation  of  talent  must  needs  appear  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  it  would  hardly  be  credible,  did  not  Mr.  Isaac  Henry 
Robert  Mott  prove  the  fkct,  that  one  individual  could  manufacture 
the  piano  forte,  perform  on  the  piano  forte,  compose  for  the  piano 
forte,  and  teach  others  how  to  become  great  on  the  piano  forte. 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  our  author  seems  to  be  the  child  of  delicate 
sensibility  and  fine  taste.  His  musical  knowledge  is  also  mixed 
up  with  divinity,  metaphysics,  and  poetry,  and  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
a.style  of  Englbh  almost  without  a  parallel. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  prepare  our  readers  for  a  pro- 
duction of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  delighted 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Mott,  even  in  his  loftiest  flights,  is  a  man  of 
business;  has  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  main  chance;  and  can 
recommend  his  own  admirable  productions  in  a  strain  of  mo- 
desty which  we  should  think  peculiar  to  himself,  did  we  not 
remember  the  celebrated  addres8e3  of  that  highly  respectable 
lady  who  presides  over  the  Moravian  establishment  in  London. 
Our  only  wonder  is— how  such  excellence  should  have  been  so 
long  concealed  from  public  notice,  either  at  No.  24,  Dover-street, 
Piccadilly,  or  at  92,  Pall  Mall.    We,  however,  have  made  the 
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Practice  lor  the  acqviremeiit  of  Ik  fine  «hake  ^ 
as  recommended  by  M?  Mott 


The  plain^  and  turned  Shake^  a«  given  bj  Oeminiani.  See  bis 
"'Treatise  of  Good  Ikste  in  the  Art  of  Muaick?'  1749. 


Clement!  6l  Cramer  give  the  same  forms  ^  for  both  shakes  >  it  ia, 
.therefore^  imneoeasaiy  to  exhibit  them  here:  but  the  Reader  maj 
consalt  the  respective  Esssjrs  of  tiiose  g;reat  masters. 

'"  God  save  the  King^  V  as  harmonized  b^  Isaac  Henr  j  Robert  M<rtl 
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happy  discovery,  and  we  akall  bow  proceed  to  lay  our  readers  iin« 
everlasting  obligations  by  giving  to  them  all  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  work^  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  sections,  accompanied  by  exunples ;  and  those  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  advertisement  and  an  introduction.  The  advertise- 
ment commences  with  the  following  profound  remaric,  ^hich  seems 
well  calculated  to  excite  general  attention — 

^^  Expression  may  be  considered  as  essential  to  give  life  and 
energy  to  a  musical  composition,  as  the  soul  is  requisite  to  ani- 
mate, and  render  interesting,  the  material  breathing  frame  called 
Man/' 

In  the  next  sentence,  by  a  felicitous  adaptation  of  a  passage 
borrowed  from  St.  Paul,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  remark- 
able fact  in  natural  history*  <^  We  witness  throughout  the  whole 
animal  race  that  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being."  The 
author  then  asks — ^^^but  by  what  ties  of  association,  beyond  the 
servile  one  of  usefulness,  are  we  bound  to  them  V^  We,  who  are 
no  metyphysicians,  but  merely  mun^  critics,  presume  not  to  an- 
swer this  question;  besides,  we  are  so  captivated  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  next  sentence,  that  we  can  think  of  nothing  else.  That 
part  which  we  have  ventured  to  print  in  italics,  soars  ^^  fitr  beyond 
the  reach  of  thought,'*  and  is,  according  to  our  humble  conception, 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  sublime. 

"  They'*— that  is  the  **  whole  animal  race,"  "  rise  not  into  the 
scale  of  intellect  beyond  that  spark  of  instinct  which  the  ^Al- 
moHTT  Cabator  of  aix  struck^om  the  diadem  of  his  own  eternal 
knowledge^  into  their  benighted  minds  for  self-preservation.  Not 
so  man,  highly  favoured  man  !"  Here  we  must  pause  to  observe, 
that,  till  the  present  moment,  we  had  always  considered  man  to  be 
an  animal ;  but  we  must  have  been  mistaken,  sinc^  he  is  so  de- 
cidedly contradistinguished  from  the  ^^  whole  animal  race"  by  Mr. 
Mott.  What  man  really  is,  our  author  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  say,  when  he  favours  us  with  those  ^^  hints,  which  in- 
volve a  discussion  of  the  deeper  intricacies  of  the  science."  We 
are  assured,  however^  that  man  ^Hias  a  soul,  and  he  is  gifled  with 
the  power  to  make  others  feel,  by  various  modes  of  expression,  all 
the  branches  and  ramifications  of  thought,  all  the  lights  and  shades 
with  which  his  mind  may  be  impressed,  and,  by  the  judicious  use 
of  this  talent,  according  to  its  degree  of  native  soundness  and 


IM  aott^tf  PiAna  fosra  ftrBtntrMiiMri. 

poliflhml  cultimtioiit  t#  aftiet  life  tnidto^rd  ttlMMt  Kf  wilL  In  ¥lht 
inaniierthe  notes  of  a  eompOAiikdi  aiaftiliA((  tile  tymfMuft^M  of  otif 
Mn,  IB  tktf  dttll  nfeonotony  of  Uweedl0«dhii«  md  tw^dlcfnlee/ 
aPMoe Bo 6Mrg[y of o«rnkid9^  esio^pt  It  bo  &a  invpali^iicer  for  a 
oaiiatioa  of  (lie  fiiAi^utf  emplayniMt*  BoC^  loi  Okpi^eaiion  a<^<< 
company  «mndy  let  oar  feelhiga  iMr  ealted  kto^  ^ards^e^and  a  new 
imaginative  region  opens  apOAttff  kttmediately^  ill  width  the  soal, 
as  approaching  nearer  to  her  native  element,  seems  to  take  wing 
and  flee  away,  and  there,  on  other  floating^  fevek  in  a  world  of 
Exquisite  delight/* 

This  passage  is  so  inimitably  fine,  that  no  remark  of  ours  €otitd 
add  to  the  affeet  wMck  it  arast  prbduce  oy  th«  iNiader;  wt  ^\l 
therefore  prooead  tai  the  int?odactioti« 

SMnsibiKty  tfte  most  aeate,  and  tendetnefiiv  the  iHOit  foaehiifg, 
seam  to  be  tha  dfatingiiieliing  qualities  of  Mr.  Bfotfs  mind. 
These,  opetfating  imt  an  the  Atele,  af  wfncft  he  is  <'  the  center 
aadthamui,*^  have  no^iif  so  expanded  themselves,  that  the  whol^ 
moiical  worM  aMy  aspect  to  ekp^rience  a  large  pariion  of  their 
viviffiag  iarftuance.  With  the  greatest  propriety,  therefore, 
does  our  author  eommfence  his  Introduction,  With  the  forllowiiig 
sweat  and  affecting  sentence  t 

*^  Under  a  deep  sense  of  sympathetic  feeling  for  tho^e  of  my 
friends  who  have  expressed  to  me  their  earnest  dartre  to  posseia 
the  power  of  delightmg  the  heart,  through  the  mediam  of  the  ear, 
I  now  present  to  the  public  a  system  which,  through  many  years 
of  successflil  experience,  1  have  found  to  be  the  best  and  readiest 
aaan  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  eslsentiah  and  r^quisitea 
for  an  expressive  and  elegant  style  of  perfonriing  on  keyed  instni* 
ments ;  and  I  fondly  cherish  the  hope  that  some,  at  leasts  of  the 
number  of  those  in  whose  hands  these  pages  may  be  placed,  will 
ittgenuottsl J  bear  testimony  that  they  have  not  attentively  perused 

tham  hi  vam**' 

» 

We  are  then  informed,  that  his  chief  anxiety  has  ever  been 
<^  to  stimulate  a  seal  for  playing  with  more  efxpressioti ;"  ^<  to 
smooth  the  wa5^to,  and  render  easy  the  acquirement  of  a  more 
finished  style  of  performance  ;*^  ^^  to  promote  a  cultivation  of  the 
delicacies  and  ranifMieitta  ormusic,***  &c.  drc* 

This  anxiety  on  the^part  of  Mr.  Matt,  if  tftere  is  nothing  won- 
derfltl  iir  it,  is  certainly  very  praiseworthy.  After  sorae^  strong 
reeommendatiotts  of  hiabook,jrhich  muirt  be  consiidfered  necessary 
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ia  times  like  the  present,  when  ^^  modest  merit"  is  so  frequently 
overlookecl^  the  author  says — 

^'  I  have  often  listened,  with  considerable  pain,  to  the  exclama- 
tions of  regret,  in  which  many  of  my  much-esteemed  friends  have 
indulged,  that  they  had  not  received  the  advantage  of  a  musical 
education  in  early  life.  Let  not  them,  nor  any  m  like  circum- 
stances, be  discouraged.  I  have  often  known  persons,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  acquire  sufficient  facility  and  musical 
knowledge  to  delighj;  both  themselves  and  their  friends.  Among 
these  are  many  who  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  taking  lessons 
as  a  juvenile  pupil:  this  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  when  there 
are  so  many  careful  instructors  to  be  obtained.  But  let  not  these 
despair;  I  encourage  them  to  make  the  effort ;  in  this  book  they 
will  find  that  friendly  advice  they  so  anxiously  desire,  and,  for 
their  advantage,  it  begins  at  the  very  threshold  of  both  study  and 
practice." 

After  two  or  three  more  sentences,  he  again  becomes  scriptural ; 
and  our  readers  will  see  with  what  fine  taste  and  judgment  Isaiah 
is  pressed  into  the  service. 

'^  I  have  not  scrupulously  avoided  repetition.  My  design  was 
permanently  to  fix  the  ^Advice'  on  the  mind  of  the  student ;  and 
to  do  this,  our  own  experience,  strengthened  by  divine  testimony, 
teaches  us  that  it  must  be  ^line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre« 
cept ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'  " 

What  precept  is  alone,  we  are  taught  by  the  following  umile, 
the  justness  of  which  we  do  not  doubt,  though  we  do  not  profess 
entirely  to  understand  it. 

^^  Precept  alone  is  like  the  index  on  the  sun-dial— -take  the 
hand  away  and  the  shadow  is  gone." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  his  work,  iMr.  Mott  tries 
Aif  band  at  metaphor ;  and  every  one  will  allow  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded most  happily. 

^^  In  presenting  a  safe,  easy,  and  certain  route,  I  have  been 
careful  to  provide  it  with  ample  directions,  so  that  no  traveller 
majr  err  therein,  however  skill-less  he  may  be  in  the  beginning  of 
his  journey,  provided  he  reads  his  way  before  him.  Here  he  shall 
find  no  hedges,  covered  with  the  dust  often  generations,  bordering 
his  journey :  the  myrtle  and  the  orange  tree  shall  flourish  in  his 
path,  and  the  rose  and  the  lily  hang  their  garlands  around  him." 

He  then  adds  the  following  earnest  aspiration : — 

^^  May  he  enjoy  as  much  pleasure^  in  the  study  of  thes^  P^^ 
as  I  have  felt  zeal  in  presentinje;  them,  for  his  improvement,  and 
then  we  shall  derive  mutual  satisfaction  from  our  labours." 

VOL.  VI.    NO.  XXI.  P 
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In  section  the  first,  our  author  teaches  the  names  of  the  white 
keys,  by  the  usual  method  of  reference  to  the  black«  He  then 
shews  in  what  manner  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  sharps  or 
flats. 

Section  the  second,  in  which  we  find  nothing  that  requires  par- 
ticular observation,  treats  of  '^elegance  of  position  and  mode  of 
applying  the  fingers,  &c."  ^^  Cliffs^  notes,  &c."  occupy  the  third 
section,  and  we  must  here  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  the  tables  which  it  contains,  or  the  observations  which 
follow  them,  will  be  found  to  <^  promote  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  two  most  essential  cliffs  ;''  notwithstanding  Mr.  Mott's 
earnest  recommendation  to  "  a  frequent  rehearsal."  We  may 
also  observe,  though  a  matter  of  very  minor  importance,  that,  as 
the  word  cliff  is  clearly  derived  from  the  French,  its  orthography 
should  correspond  with  its  derivation. 

"  The  staA'e,"  we  presume,  is  not  English  ;  it  should  be  "staff.** 
'Many  have,  certainly  been  careless  in  these  particulars,  but  we 
are  very  anxious  to  set  Mr.  Mott  right,  especially  as  we  know  he 
intends  ^^  to  search  still  deeper  into  music's  facinating  mine.'* 
We  likewise  doubt  whether  the  word  "  under  line,*'  in  section  the 
fourth,  is  a  good  substitute  for  "  ledger  line  ;'*  nor  can  we  com- 
prehend why  D  (which  is  usually  described  as  being  below  the  tre- 
ble staff)  should  be  called  a  "  neutral  note.**  In  section  the  fifth, 
speaking  of  example  9,  the  author  observes,  "  the  minims,  in  the 
second  measure,  take  two  counts  each,  to  complete  their  duration ; 
while  the  quavers  which  are  found  in  the  fourth,  seventh,  eighth, 
twelth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  measures  are  played  successively,, 
two  to  each  covnl.'*  There  are  much  novelty  and  beauty  in  these 
expressions.  Mr.  Mott,  indeed,  is  the  man  par  excellence,  by 
whom  new  wor4s  should  be  tried ;  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  this, 
that  we  trill  instantly  quit  the  present  section,  only  stopping  to 
observe  how  cleverly  the  following  useful  piece  of  information  is 
introduced  :*- 

^^  Presuming  the  student,  by  this  time,  begins  to  see  a  little  of 
the  nature  of  fingering,  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  keys 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  notes  which  represent  them,  should  he 
or  she  desire  a  few  more  popular  airs,  or  wnat  are  sometimes  called 
*pretty  tunes,^  the  ^Pleasing  Repository  for  Juvenile  Performers,'^ 
price  Ss.  beins^  divested  of  every  difficulty,  offers  a  source  of 
amusement  in  uub  stage  of  progress  i  and  may  be  had  of  the  author 
of  this  work.*' 
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<<  The  value  of  notes,  specimens  of  time  and  measure,  time 
counting,  Ac.^  oecupy  the  sixth  section.  He  here  gives  '^  a  table 
of  notes  and  their  relative  value,'*  and  tells  us  that  ^'common 
or  equal  time  may  be  drawn  from  this  table^  and  is  said  U>  be  sim- 
ple, when  it  is  divided  by  the  bar  stroke  in  conformity  to  it."  Mr. 
Mott^t  readers  will  of  course  edify  much  from  this  very  clear  expo* 
sition,  and  also  from  his  device  of  repnesenting  the  several  portions 
of  the  semibreve,  by  an  apple  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  &c. 

The  signs  of  allabneye  time,  we  are  told,  occur  but  seldom. — 
^^  An  example  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Boyce's  ^O  cUp 
your  hamds.^  *'  We  would  Jiere  tidce  the  liberty  of  informing  our 
excellent  author  that  ^^  O  clap  your  hands  together"^  is  not  Dr^ 
Boyee^s:  it  was  inserted  by  him  in  hb  admirable  collection  of 
cathedral  music,  bAt  it  was  composed  by  Orlando  Gibbons. 

Till  we  were  fhwured  with  a  ^ight  of  Mr.  Mott's  book,  we 
knew  not  that  |  tame,  indicating  two  crotchets,  or  their  value,'  in 
each  measure.is  ^  called  by  some  authors  French  time«'* 

We  shall  pass  over  the  seventh  section— only  observing,  that,  in 
it,  a  natural  is  said  to  ^^  annihilate  a  flat  or  sharp,' and  to  restore 
the  use  of  the  white  keys."  It  is  this  highly  figurative  manner 
which,  by  relieving  the  tedium  of  diy  discussion,  gives  such  a 
charm  to  the  work  now  before  us.  This  will  become  more  appa- 
rent as  we  advance ;  but  our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  title  of 
the  eighth  section,  at  the  commencement  of  which  the  author 
shews  how  wittily  he  can  play  upon  words. — ^^The  trillo  or 
shake;  if  well  played,  a  grace;  if  not,  a  disgrace.**  So  good  a 
joke  will  certainly  bear  repetition ;  we  therefore  find  it  again, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  section. 

^^  The  trillo  or  shake  may  be  oractised  at  leisure,  according  to 
the  model  in  Ex.  18,  (See  plate  No.  1)  where  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  accented  parts  of  this  exercise  are  contrary  to  those  in 
similar  exercises,  which  are  found  in  the  generality  of  lesson 
books,  and  against  which  latter  some  caution  is  necessary,  for  a 
fine,  smooth,  and  elegant  effect  cannot  be  produced,  when  the 
accents  are  laid  on  the  wrong  notes.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the 
note  intended  to  be  shook,  and  over  which  the  tr  is  placed,  is  the 
essential  note,  and  ou^ht  to  bear  the  accent ;  and  that  with  which 
the  essential  is  intermixed  or  shook^  being  only  an  auxiliary  note, 
should  not  carry  the  accent  during  the  reiteration :  this  will  be 
immediately  perceived  by  an  educated  musical  ear.  In  order  that 
the  student  may  form  his  own  judgment  on  this  point,  immediately 
following  the  shake  above  recommended,  will  oe  seen  the  mode 
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commonly  adopted.  This  «xpoBition  wiU  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous, when  it  is  recollected  that  a  fine  shake,  well  introduced, 
prepared  and  resolved,  is  certainly  an  elegant  grace ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  wrongly  accented,  hobbling,  uneasy  or  unresolved, 
must  be  a  disgrace  to  apy  performer.*' 

Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Mott,  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  ^^  trillo  or  shake,"  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason  : — ^A  shake,  when  perfect,  is  formed  by  an  equal 
division  between  the  ^^  essential  note,"  and  the  note  immediately 
above  it ;  consequently  the  very  slight  accent,  which  is  heard  in 
this  grace,  must  be  placed  on  the  highest  of  the  two  sounds,  or 
one  of  the  following  consequences  will  ensue— either  the  shake 
will  be  unequal,  or  it  will  terminate  pn  a  note  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  harmony  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  the  first 
of  these  predicaments  our  author  has  placed  himself;  and  we  are 
much  afraid  that  the  '^  lame  and  impotent  conclusion "  of  his 
shake  will  ^  be  immediately  perceived  by  an  educated  musical 
ear."  The  example  which  he  gives  from  Handel,  makerf  nothing 
for  his  argument.  That  example,  we  presume,  he  took  from 
Callcott's  Grammar ;  but  the  Doctor  instances  it  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  which  has  been  established  by  the  practice  of 
the  best  masters  who  have  written  on  the  subj^t,  from  Oeml- 
^iani  to  those  of  our  own  times.    (See  plate  No.  8.) 

Jndeed  the  passage  taken  from  Handel  is  nothing  more  than  a 
diminution  of  semiquavers,  which  are  heard  for  two  bars  preceding, 
,  and  the  trillo  seems  merely  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of  abbreviation. 

If  some  of  our  readers  should  think  that  we  have  dwelt  longer 
on  this  subject  than  even  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mott  renders  neces- 
sary, especially  as  we  have  discussed  it  in  a  former  article — see 
vol.  iv.  p.  323— -we  would  observe  that  it  involves  a  question  which 
should  be  set  at  rest.  We  have  lately  seen  some  startling  ex- 
amples of  a  shake,  put  forth  by  the  members  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Paris;  but  we  suspect  that  they  have  followed  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, who  followed  Rousseau,  who  sometimes  followed  his  own 
fancies  without  considering  how  far  they  were  suported  by  the 
general  opinion  and  practice  of  the  first  mastecs* 

Further  observations  on  time,  dotted  notes,  flats,  triplets,  .cres- 
cendo, decrescendo,  expression,  &;c.  form  the  ninth  section ;  and 
the  author,  suspecting  t)iat  t^e  student  may  be  a  little  tired, 
kindly  says— 
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^  I  have  selected  the  nationel  anOem  of  ^  O^  nolbe  the  Kine^ 
in  this  place,  to  amuse  the  student,  aad  ^ive  him  time  to  digest  &e 
substance  of  the  foregoing  sections,  with  their  dependent  exam* 
pies ;  and  though  I  would  rather  have  introduced  original  matter, 
to  compel  study,  unassisted  by  the  ear,  yet  I  hope  some  radical 
improvement,  conjoined  with  pleasure,  will  be  the  result  of  an 
attentive  and  persevering  practice  of  this  example.  In  order 
that  the  juvenile  performer  may  not  find  this  little  piece  too  difB- 
Gult^  I  would  advise  him  to  leave  out  the  small  notes  till  he  become 
familiar  with  the  large  ones;  under  this  impression  I  have  not 
added  the  fingering,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  finger,  with  or  without  the 
small  notes,  and  the  same  fingers  would  not  apply  in.  both^  cases : 
the  harmony  J  honoeveVy  when  it  can  be  played,  correct  ly^  with  the  air, 
will  be  found  very  pleasing ;  and  then,  the  after  notes,  at  the  end 
of  the  measure;  the  turns^  as  in  the  second  measure,  with  the  ex- 
planations underneath  in  small  notes ;  the  fore  notes  or  superior 
appoggiaturas,  as  in  the  third  measures ;  the  final  or  closing  shake, 
as  in  the  thirteenth  measure,  with  its  preparation  and  resolution; 
will  all  assist  to  enrich  the  effect. ^^ 

After  so  flatterii^  an  account  from  Mr.  Mott  himself  of 
the  ^'  National  Anthem/'  it  would  be  cruelty  in  us  to  with- 
hold a  specimen  from  our  readers;  we  shall  therefore  present 
them  with  this  celebrated  air,  enriched  with  all  the  graces  of  his 
harmony.  (See  plate  No.  3.)  Any  ^^  well  educated  musical  ear'* 
will  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  Boble  effect  of  thebass  in  the 
fourth  bar  of  the  first  part  of  the  strain ;  and  in  several  bars  of  the 
second  part,  especially  in  the  last  bar  but  one. 

All  the  variations  are  equally  gopd^  and  aJTord  rich  specimena 

of  the  treasures  which  we  may  look  for  when  so  wonderful  a  genius 

shall  further  explore  ^Music's  ihscinating  mine."    We  must  not 

however  indulge  in  any  extracts  from  the  variations,  but  hasten  to 

gratify  the  world  by  the  following  burst  of  eloquence  onihe  sub* 

ject  of  expression. 

"Without  it,  let  a  piece  be  never  so  well  performed,  the  mind 
reeeives  no  pleasing  impressions;  no  soul-satisfying  sensations ; 
no  delightftil  expansions  of  heart;  no  thrillings  of  exquisite  de- 
light; no  fascinating  enchantments  of  fancy:  we  hear  its  com- 
mencement, without  hope ;  its  eontimiatibn,  without  interest ; 
and  its  close,  without  regret.  To  avoid  this  rock  of  rocks,  on 
which  many  an  otherwise  good  performer  has  foundered,  I  advise 
a  due  regard  to  these  mans  ^? — tT  '" — ^  meaning  crescendo  and 
decreacendo." 

How  novel  and  affecting  is  the  image  of  ^^  an  otherwise  good 

performer,"  foundering  upon'a  rock  t 

We  chearfuUy  extract  the  following  passages,  and  earaestly 
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recoiDOieiid  Umih  to  the  conndermtioii  of  Uie  great  miyoraty  of  our 
amateur  piano  forte  players  aad  their  teachers. 

^^  A  hintngainst  a  noisy  performaiice  will  not  be  thrown  away 
here :  too  forcible  percussion,  even  in  forte  passages,  is  not  ele- 
gant; and  it  is  better  to  reserve  a  power  of  giving  accent,  empha- 
sis, and  crescendo  effect,  by  a  delicate  style,  than  it  is  to  exj^nd 
tdl  the  rage  and  violence  of  the  instrument  upon  every  occasion ; 
but  extremes  must  be  avoided.  ^  Light  and  shade,  with  all  their 
various  and  appropriate  gradations,  are  as  essential  to  a  fine  per- 
formance as  to  a  highly-finished  picture,  and  continued  noise 
would  be  as  painful  to  an  educated  ear,  as  the  vapid  playing  of  an 
automaton. 

Again — ^^  Many  persons^  by  mistaking,  do  great  iniustice  to  the 
legato  style :  they  suffer  their  fingers  to  drag  upon  the  keys,  even 
for  some  time  after  the  succeeding  notes  are  struck ;  this  is  insuf- 
ferable ;  and,  where  diatonic  or  diroraatic  passages  are  employed, 
the  effect  is  miserable.  This  observation  may  convey  a  nint  to 
those  who  make  an  unwovthy  use  of  the  damper  pedal,  for  it 
requires  considerable  judgment,  taste  and  knowledge  of  harmony, 
so  to  employ  it  as  not  to  offend  the  educated  musical  ear.  The 
legato  style  of  fingering  is  by  far  the  most  essential,  and  is  pre- 
ferred, by  all  fine  perrormers,  for  general  playing;  it  is  always 
understood  when  no  mark  indicate  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  m 
obedience  to  this  general  law  of  smooth  expression  that  so  much 
adjustment  of  contrivance  of  .the  fingers  b  necessary.  Were  it 
possible  that  the  ear  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  staccatoed, 
pointed  or  short  sounds,  the  most  careless  fingering  would  answer 
the  purpose:  but  this  cannot  be  tolerated;  much  less  the  hack- 
nieii  method  of  usinff  the  pedal  to  smother  the  effect  of  bad  finger- 
ing—a  wretched  substitution,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against.'* 

With  these  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mott  we  thoroughly  agree,  though 
they  come  to  us  unaccompanied  with  any  flowers  of  his  matchless 
rhetoric. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  author's  great  qualifications,  as 
a  man  of  business,  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  some  proofe  of 
them.  One  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  section,  where, 
speaking  of  the  student,  his  advice  is 


'<  If  the  examples  for  practice  appear  to  increase  in  dificulty. 
too  rapidly,  thereby  betraying  my  anxiety  to  press  him  forward 
in  the  path  of  his  musical  researches,  that  ne  resort  for  recreation 


information  relative  to  fonfiing  a  proper  selection  of  pieces  for 
study,  in  this  or  any  other  stage  of  performance,  will  be  cheerfully 
given." 
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This  18  exMleniy  but  the  thought  is  not  new,  for  we  distinctly 
remember  to  have  seen  something  very  much  like  it  in  certain  ad- 
vertisements, which  at  the  end  runs  thu»— ^^  Advice  gratis  to  any 
persons  taking  the  Doctor's  medicines/*^ 

Tenderly  fearful  lest  this  kind  intimation  should  escape  the 
notice  of  the  over-heated  reader,  Mr.  Mott  repeats  it  at  the  end 
of  the  next  section.  His  elegant  sentences,  however,  are  only  an 
amplification  of  a  well-known  passage,  which  begins— ^<  the  Doc« 
tor  may  be  consulted  at  home,''  &c. 

We  imagined  that  ^^Scylla  and  Charybdia'*  had  been  fairly 
worn  out  and  laid  aside,  by  mutual  consent  of  all  writers,  in  prose 
or  verse.  But  Mr.  Mott,  at  page  90,  introduces  this  famous  me- 
taphor in  his  usual  happy  way ;  for,  speaking  of  those  persons,  in 
^'  foreign  countries,*'  who  take  up  their  fingers  too  soon  at  the  end 
of  a  phrase,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  who  are  guilty  of 
drawling  out  the  sound,  he  says  that  it  is  ^'  to  pursue  the  course 
of  the  mariner  who,  to  escape  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  Jbundett  on 
Charybdis.'* 

We  perceive  that  we  have  revelled  too  much  among  the  beau- 
ties of  thought  and  expression  which  have  hitherto  been  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  through  the  work  before  us,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  transient  notice  of  some  of  the 
remainder.  The  musical  reader,  without  doubt,  has  heard  of 
various  sorts  of  cadences — such  as  the  perfect,  imperfect,  inter- 
rupted, &c.  but  at  page  S8  another  is  mentioned  by  our  author — 
the  ^^  modest  cadence."  If  any  persons  should  wish  to  know  what 
a  <<  fine  ear"  is,  they  will  learn  from  Mr.  Mott  (Sec.  18)  that  <<  it 
is  a  jealous  tyrant,"  ^^  a  critical  judge,"  that  '^  it  listens  for  per- 
fection with  jealous  devotion,"  and  ^^  turns  distressed  firom  an 
awkward  shift  or  careless  blunder ;"  lastly,  that  it  is  a  ^^  great 
i^ndl" 

^^  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the  term 
^Expression,'  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  section;  but 
feebie^indeed!  is languaM  when  intended  to  develope  its  mean- 
ing. This  most  comprehensive  term  embraces  a  just  and  proper  m 
movement  of  the  time;  a  delicacy  of  accent  and  emphasis;  a  nice 
discrimination  of  the  several  degrees  of  the  legato  and  staccato 
styles;  ajust  perception  of  the  little  terminations  of  melodies,  pas- 
sa^^,  phrases  and  strains;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

Cncipal  text,  subject  or  theme;  a  Judicious  management  of  the 
rers ;  in  short,  it  includes  a  manifestation  of  the  soul,  spirit  and 
feelings  of  the  composer." 
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After  reading  this  passage,  and  reflecting  on  our  own  powers  of 
expression,  we  became  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  them ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  any  thing  but  the  following  piece  of  information 
from  Mr.  M.  himself,  could  have  restored  us  to  good  humour: 

<<  The  study  of  my  ^  lAly  of  Qrenohley  which  is  full  of  expres- 
sion, would  be  found  both  useful  and  interesting." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  hands  of  such  a  writer 
should  be  tied  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  severity  which  the  didactic 
method  always  assumes.  Only  observe,  from  the  following  short 
sentence,  what  we  now  lose  by  it :  ^^  Were  I  to  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  feelings,  I  should  proceed  to  explain  harmony,  modu- 
lation, thorough  bass,  variation,  extemporising,  counterpoint,  and 
composition ;"  page  56.    Again,  at  page  d8 : 

^^Had  I  leisure  to  digress,  I  should  be  tempted  to  call  the  love 
of  music  a  vital,  an  immortal,  a  heaven-born  principle;  and  strive, 
feebly  perhaps,  to  trace  it  through  its  varied  windings,  in  this  lower 
sphere,  to  that  undying  source,  at  whose  command  our  wcmdrous 
being  rose,  with  all  its  vast  capacious  powers ;  <  When  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy/' 

,These  important  researches  are  reserved  for  a  ^^  future  volume;" 
meanwhile,  to  prepare  for  it,'  we  would  recommend  a  course  of 
light  reading,  through  the  works  of  the  author's  ^^  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  KoUman." 

We  pass  over  much  that  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  page  63,  which  contains  the  most  marvellous  of  all  the 
inventions  of  Mr.  Isaac  Henry  Robert  Mott ;  we  mean  the  ^'Mor- 
dents Armomico  Anglicano.'^  Like  those  who  keep  their 
good  wine  till  the  last,  Mr.  M.  has  most  judiciously  reserved  the 
disclosure  of  this  charming  grace  fior  the  conclusion  of  his  volume,, 
to  which  it  gives  an  indescribable  value.  Attend  now,  O  reader^ 
to  what  the  author  himself  says  on  this  important  subject,  after  he 
has  explained  all  that  relates  to  the  <<  Tasteful  Style,"  in  Sec  S4  : 

^'The'Mordente  Armoaico  Anglicano,'  Einglish  Harmonious 
6race,or  EnglishMordent,  may  be  seen  in  the  ei^ty- third,  e^hty* 
fourth,  and  two  following  measures;  in  the  ninety-fifth,  ninety- 
sixth,  and  three  following  measures :  it  is  also  introduced  again 
in  the  hundred  and  fourth^  and  five  succeeding  metBUffes ;  in  the 
two  latter  of  which  it  is  written  in  small  notes. 

<<  I  have  called  this  nace  (which  has  universally  afforded  grati- 
fication to  and  elicited  praise  and  admiration  from  my  by  no  means 
sMall  or  insignificant  circle  of  friends)  the  English  Mordent^  be* 
caase  I  believe  myself  to  be  the  first  person  who  haa  ever  made  use 
of  it,  and,  of  course,  the  inventor.    Feeling  myself  at  some  loss 
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&r  II  BuiUble  aim  for  it,  I  baye,  yieldinf  to  their  persuadioii,  de- 
aigaated  it  by  tke  letter  ^mt^  they  were  willing,  in  their  kind 
partiality,  that  from  among  the  laurel  crowns  which  music  wreathes 
for  foreign  shores,  a  few  of  her  waste  leaves  might  drop  on  Al- 
bion's  isle.  They  wished^  to  speak  in  humble  prose,  that  cinglaiid 
should  have  the  credit  of  what  belonged  to  her  sons. 

^^  This  lively,  spirited  embellishment  produces  an  exquisite 
affect,  when  delicately  executed  upon  desd^ndinff  passages,  fermed 
of  the  notes  which  constitute  harmonies,  such  as  tM  triad,  or 
common  chord ;  but  upon  the  harmony  of  the  diminished  seventh, 
descending,  its  effect  is  brilliant  and  charming!" 

Now  turn,  O  reader,  to  Example  4,  and  on  beholding  this 
^^  English  Harmonious  Grace,"  or  ^^  English  Mordente,"  your 
surprise  and  admiration  will  equal  our  own. 

No!  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  compositions 
of  our  Clementis,  nor  of  our  Cramers ;  we  may  search  in  vain  for 
a  type  of  this  ^^  brilliant  and  charming  effect"  in  such  writers  as 
Diiesek,  Moscheles,  or  Hummel.  It  belongs,  by  the  right  of  in- 
vention, to  Mr.  Mott ;  ^^  none  are  genuine,"  unless  they  be  marked 
widi  the  initial  of  the  proprietor's  name,  a  little  m  /  and^  after 
tkis  notice,  if  any  person  or  persons  should  be  found  pilfering,  or 
endeavouring  to  impose  a  ^^  spurious  article"  on  the  public,  he, 
or  they,  shall  be  immediately  summoned  to  our  High  Court  of 
Criticism,  there  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  statues  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided* 

Having  explained  the  ^'Bebung,"  ^^Tremulo,"  <<  Tremolenta," 
<^  Tremante,"  or  ^^  Tremando" — which  words,  though  they  look 
so  fiercely,  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  signify  nothing  more  than 
^  the  rapid  reiteration  of  the  notes  of  a  chord"*— our  author  gives 
us  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  information — namely,  that  Steibelt  liaa 
got  into  the  <' angel  choir!"  Notwitbatandiag  all  the  advan-^ 
tages  of  his  present  situation,  it  appears,  poor  man  t  that  he  iras 
exposed  to  a  dreadful  privation,  in  not  having  heard  the  soste* 
nente  piano  forte,  previously  to  his  last  flight :  it  is  cloar,  however, 
that  had  he  enjoyed  that  ecstatic  pleasure,  he  might  have  suffered 
something  from  %  violent  fit  of  crying. 

^  Steibelt  {whose  spirit  has  now  ilown  to  join  the  angel  choir) 
has  made  fireouent  use  of  this  otrnament."  <TheBM0HO«).  ^^8^ 
desirous  was  ne  to  produce  a  eontinuity  of  tone  on  his  instrument, 
that  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  heard  the  beautifully  ex- 
pressiveeffectof my  So^enentePianoFoffte,  it  wouM  haregonenigh 
to  have  overpowered  his  delitate  aensibiiity ;  it  woald  have  been/ 
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too  much  for  his  cultivated  feelings.  He  would  have  melted  in  a 
dewy  shower  !  Peace  to  his  manes  1  he  has  risen,  to  a  hrighter 
sphere  I  Some  authors  take  advantage  of  the  'Fremando  to  de« 
scribe  the  rage  of  elements  in  roaring  strife." 

Hard  hearted  critics  as  we  are,  we  must  confess,  that  we  could 
not  read  the  above  exquisite  extract  without  feeling  the  roost 
lively  emotions,  at  the  end  of  which  our  eyes  were  wet  with  a 
*<  dewy  shower ;"  and  nothing  could  have  relieved  us  so  much  as 
the  wholesome  and  practical  piece  of  information  which  closes  the 
whole  paragraph. 

Here  we  ought  to  pause ;  but  though  our  quotations  have  been 
copious  beyond  all  former  examples,  we  cannot  prevail  on  our* 
selves  to  omit  Mr.  M.^s  valedictory  lines. 

'^  I  have  held  such  lengthened  intercourse  with  my  imaginary 
student,  that  I  feel,  in  closing  these  pages  of  my  book,  as  I  do  in 
bidding  Farewell!  to  a  friend;  when  an  indefinable  sensation,  at 
the  heart,  forbids  the  faultering  tongue  to  utter  the  separating 
sentence;  till  Hope,  with  her  undying  torch,  casts  a  bright  lifi^ht 
on  that  leaf,  in  Futurity's  dark  page,  which  speaks  of  anotner 
meeting :  on  it  I  read,  that  if  health  and  life  be  spared  me,  we, 
ioo  !  may  meet  again  ;  for  I  have,  in  contemplation,  a  following 
treatise ;  intended  to  search  still  deeper  into  Music's  fascinating 
mine:  therefore,  in  bidding  him  Audio!  it  is  Au  plaisir!  Au 
revoit !" 

On  taking  a  general  review  of  the  work  before  us,  now  that' 
our  minds  are  a  little  relieved  from  the  magical  influence  of  its 
style,  we  must  confess  we  think  it  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

At  times  the  author  is  too  circumlocutory — ^too  much  inclined  to 
beat  about  the  bush,  as  we  say  in  homely  English ;  at  other  times 
he  get0  on  too  fast,  and  is  too  much  inclined  to  take  matters  for 
granted. 

'  Section  the  third,  which  treats  of  '^  the  cliffs,  notes,'*  &c.  will 
furnish  an  example  of  the  first  defect.  There,  instead  of  simply 
observing  that  the  notes  stand  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  staff", 
,  and  are  reckoned  from  the  cliff  note,  Mr.  M.  ^^.  earnestly  recom« 
mends  a  frequent  rehearsal"  of  two  long  tables,  which  are  set 
out  with  such  novelties  as  the  following — ^^  over  line,"  <^  under 
line,"  <<  neutral  note,"  ^<  over  space,"  &c.  The  student,  to  be 
rare,  is  referred  to  the  examples,  in  which  the  ^*  centre,  perpen-' 
dicular,  dotted,  reference  line,"  points  from  the  notes,  on  the 
staff,  to  their  corresponding  keys  on  the  clavier.  He  may  also 
derive  help,  if  he  can,  from  such  observations  as  these : 
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^'  Tlie  bass  notes  are  played  two  octaves  lower  on  the  instru-* 
ment  than  the  treble. 

^  ^*  The  lines  or  spaces  of  the  O  or  treble  cliff  proceed  exactly, 
in'their  order,  as  tne  bass ;  but  their  appellations  are  given  one 
line  or  one  space  lower  ;  thus  the  first  line  in  the  bass  and  the 
second  in  tl^e  trebly  are  both  called  G ;  and  the  first  space  in  the 
bass  and  the  second  in  the  treble  are  called  A ;  and  so  on  with  all 
the  lines  and  spaces." 

Opposed  to  this  we  find  Mr.  M.  observing,  in  Sec.  XII. 

^The  student  has  now  practised  the  natural  scale  of  C  major/ 
together  wiih  several  pieces,  exercises  and  examples,  written 
therein;  and  has  seen  that,  by  the  use  of  one  .flat  at  the  cliff,  the 
scale  was  changed  to  F  major ;  that  is  to  the  fourth  note  above 
the  original  scale  of  C,  and  the  fourth  degree  below  this  flat;  if 
more  than  one  flat  is  employed,  and  the  piece  be  in  a  major  scale, 
its  name  Usure  to  be  that  of  the  fmrth  aegree  below  the  last  flat: 
in  like  mannev,.  if  one  sharp  be  employed,  at  the  cliff,  the  scale 
would  be  changed  to  G  major;  that  is  to  the  fifth  note  above  the 
original  scale  of  C,  and -the  next  degree  above  the  sharp:  if  more 
thim  one  shiuT]^  Jl>'e  employed,  and  the  piece  be  written  in  the  major 
the  scale. will  derive  its  name  from  the  next  degree  above  the  last 
sharp;  thus,  if  two  sharps  should  be  established  at  the  cliff,  they 
would  be  F  and  C,  and  the  major  scale  would  be  called  D.'* 

From  explanations  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  from  tables  of 
major  and  min6r  scales  extended  to  fourteen  sharps  and  flats,  we 
are  to  obtain  our  knowledge  of  this  important  part  of  musical 
science :  and^  the  author  is  pleased  to  declare,  ^^  the  pupil  will, 
hereafter,  rejoice  to  iSnd  perplexity,  on  this  point,  removed  by  an 
extra  quarter  of  an  hour's  attention  to  this  subject." 

But  the  circumstance  which  may  chiefly  retard  the  circulation 
of  this  wonderous  performance,  is  the  total  separation  in  it  of  the 
examples  fi*om*the  text.  We  fear  that  not  all  the  grace  and  sen- 
sibility of  our  author  will  compensate  for  this  defect ;  and  though 
we  may  turn  again  with  rapture  to  his  liarmonious  periods,  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  ^rn  to  and  from  the  examples  which 
are  intended  to  illustrate  them. 

The  work  is  well  engraved  and  printed ;  and,  considering  that 
money  is  now  a  mere  drug,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Mott  should 
think  of  offering  it  to  us  for  so  little — the  price  being  only  one 
pound  five  shillings.  ^ 
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j^mmemens  de  POperUj  Selection  of  the  most  udmirod  Pieces  from 

the  latest  Operas  and  Ballets^  arranged  fir  the  Piano  Porte.-^ 

Nos.  3  &  4.    London     Boosey  and  Co. 
Euterpe^  or  a  choice  Collection  of  Polonaises  and  WsMutsfir  the 

Piano  FortCj  by  Foreign  Composer s.-^Books  1  ft  8.    London. 

Coeks  and  Co. 
Selection  of  Airs  varied^  Rondos^  Sfc.  for  Piano  Forte  and  ViohU" 

cello^  by  the  most  admired  Foreign  Composers*  Book  h  London. 

Boosey  and  Co. 
Collection  of  choice  Pieces  for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano  Forte j 

selected  and  arrangedfrom  the  best  Foreign  Composers^  by  N.H. 

Hagart.    Book  L    London.    Cocks  and  Co. 
Foreign  Melodies  for  the  FlutCy  selected  from  Berbigsiiery  Dronetj 

Farrene^  Gabrielsky^  Keller ^  Kkngenbruunetj  KuhlaUy  Rossini^ 

Saust,  Tulou,  Wem^  ifc.  by  Charles  Saust.-^Books ^l  ft  2. 

Lbndon.    Cocks  and  Co. 
Fourteen  easy  Pieces  and  Eight  short  Preludes  fir  the  Guitur^ 

composed  for  the  use  of  Beginners^  by  Ferdinand  Carulli.   Lon* 

don.    Boosey  and  Co. 

We  have  here  selected  and  classed  together  some  of  the  many 
foreign  compositions  now  covering  our  table.  The  increasing 
abundance  of  such  publications  would  argue  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  cultivation  of  the  art,  for  great  as  is  the  home  supply, 
it  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  dMsand.  The  reputation  of  foreign 
artists  in  this  country  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  compositions  of  many  who  have  never  visited  us, 
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Md  wImm  MciBtcOM  Ins  till  of  kit  beM  abnast  ludLnowB  Im^. 
Tlie  loTe  of  f  aiiety  and  novelty  is  probaUy  «Mtlier  great  came, 
aad  wo  wooM  alio  gladly  attiibate  a  better  motiire  to  Ae  noBieal 
worid,  namely,  a  desire  to  extend  and  aeqnife  wefiil  inibnnation* 
An  acquaintance  with  French,  Italian,  and  even  Oermaa  litera* 
tare,  is  now  considered  almost  as  necessary  in  education  as  a 
knowledge  of  that  of  our  own  country*  It  is  considered  disgrace^ 
fid  for  an  amateur  of  painting  to  be  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  dis* 
tinction  between  the  styles  of  Raphael,  Titian,  6uido,Claiide,&c. 
Why  tlien  is  it  not  equally  desirable  for  a  musical  virtuoso  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  Hummel,  Von  Weber,  Mayseder, 
Gallemberg,  ftc.  At.  Very  little  time  and  attention  will  procure 
this  information,  presupposing  an  acquaintance  with  the  styles  of 
the  best  English  masters,  and  of  those  naturalised,  as  it  were, 
amongst  us. 

The  beauties  of  Hummel  eonsist  of  a  selection  of  the  best  cobh 
positions  of  this  celebrated  composer,  nnd  will  be  completed  in 
twelve  numbers.  Three  are  already  out;  the  Inrt  is  his  cole«» 
brated  Fiuttesia  in  G  flat,  noticed  in  vol.  4,  p.  876;  the  second, 
the  slow  movement  firom  his  Beptett,  op.  74,  performed  by  Mr* 
Neate  at  the  Philharmonic ;  and  the  third,  the  Rondo  Brillante, 
op.  56.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Beptett  will  appear  in  seme  of 
^  succeeding  numbers.  The  second  number  is  particulmly  dis* 
tingnished  for  its  difliculty,  as  well  as  for  the  learning  and  inge* 
nuity  of  its  construction  |  it  is  however  rather  a  dry  study*  The 
third  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  master.  The  in- 
troduetion  cimtains  an  el^aat  example  of  the  mode  of  ornament- 
ing  and  changing  a  passage;  see  the  two  laststaves  of  page  1  and 
Htke  four  iirst  of  page  9.  The  subject  of  the  rondo  is  playfol  airf 
graceful ;  the  piece  is  perhaps  rather  too  long,  but  this  much  de<« 
pends  on  the  powers  of  the  performer.  This  woric,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  a  useflil  selection  for  the  piano  forte  player,  as  a 
record  of 'the  style  of  the  masters,  as  well  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
facility. 

The  Pot  Pourri  is  an  elegant  and  brilliant  duet ;  the  themes 
are  nunmrous,  and  are  contrasted  and  arranged  with  taste  and 
spirit*  It  is  just  suiBciently  difficult  to  excite  the  industry  of  per- 
formers of  little  acquirement,  and  to  prevent  indiierence  in  those 
more  advanced. 
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GMwek'fl  Variations  ka¥«  nuch  of  what  the  Freteh  eaU  Mster^ 
rerie  abovt  thom^  they  are  eertaioly  more  qoaiat  than  agreeable* 

Mayeeder't  Ckrmaii  Air  is  in  a  natural  and  easy  stylo,  making 
no  pretemions,  bat  raised  above  mediocrity  by  native  eleganee 
and  good  taste« 

The  third  and  fourth  numbers^  of  the  Amusemens  de  TOpera 
contain  four  pieces  frpm  Aoasini^s  ^«/iittr<iy"  they  are  judiciously 
selected.aad  arranged  in  a  familiar  styl^.* 

The  Euterpe  is  a. selection  of  great  taste,  novelty,  and  variety. 
The  first  number  opens  with  a  Polopoise  by  Ogindky,  very, 
original,  jftiU  of  melody  and  pathetic  expression ;  indeed  we  have 
seldom  hearda  more  bei^utiful  air ;  it  is  in  itself  worth  the  whole^ 
price  of  the  number,  which  likewise  contains  an  elegant  waltz  by 
Paer,  one  from  the  Freyschuta,  and  two  Polonoises  by  Hummel. 
andHimmeL  The  second  book  is  hardly  equal  to  the  first:  the 
best  pieces  are  the  waltaes  by  Weber ;  those  from  Rossini's  operas 
tell  too  distinctly  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  so  tortured.  . 
.  Boosey's  Selection  of  Duets  for  die  Piano.  Forte  and  Violon*. 
cello  are  of  a  kind  to  be  extremely  useftil.  In  the  compositions 
for  thesQ  instruments  the  violoncello  part  is  generally  either  too 
dificult  or  too  insignificant.  The  first  number  of  this  work,  a 
Rondoletto  by  Lauska,  is  exactly  in  the  medium.  In  Cock's  col- 
lection the  subject  of  the  firat  number  is  ^^  Etuquando  torncraij^\ 
SromTancre^';  the  violoncello  concertante,  (or  rather  cautante),. 
for  it  takes  the  voice  part  the  whole  way;  and  therefore  requires 
the  h^nd  of  a  master.     . 

.The  Foreign  Melodies  have  been  carefully  selected  by  Mr. 
Saust  from  the  composiitions  of  distinguished  masters,  and  is  a 
useful  work  for  the  exercise  of  amateurs :  it  will  be  complete  in 
twelve  .numbers. 

Carulli's. Lessons  for  the  guitar  are  composed  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  the  instrument,  and  judgment  in  their  ap- 

*  The  perfonnsooe  of  the  opera  of  Zelmira  in  this  couotry  has  occasioned 
it  to  bs  arranged  in  Tsrious  shapes.  Besides  the  above  we  have  now  before 
Qs  Melange  sitr  les  Airs  tires  de  Zelmire,  par  Caoiille  Pieyel ;  the  faTourite 
airs  from  Zeimka^  arranged  for  the  piano  forte  and  flate  by  D.  Bragsier,  for 
the  harp  and  flute  by  N»  C.  Bochsa ;  and  three  nambers  of  duets  for  the 
piano  forte  by  IVatts;  the  subjects  of  which  are,  the  introduction  and  chorus, 
««  Oh  sdagwre^  Oh  mfau$to  eventOy''  the  ManOa  Kestiva  ^  Cara^  deh  attm^ 
dimiy»  '<  Ah!  gia  tra$cor$e  t/ dr,''  and ''  SoAc  amfottio.'^ 
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pHcatioii.  Tlie  guitar  ceases'  to  be  agreeable  when  it  is  made 
wonderful,  it  should  only  be  eniployed  in  chords  aind  arpeggios, 
for  it  will  hardly  bear  passages  of  any  other  constmetion.  Mr. 
CaruUi  seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  has  given  as  much  variety  and 
interest  to  his  work  as  the  narrow  space  to  which  *he  is  confined 
would  permit.  ' 


Fie  de  Rossini  par  M.  de  Stendhall,  Paris  ;  che%  Boulbmd  et  Co* 
Memoirs  of  Rossini;  by  ike  Author  of  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and 
Motart.    London.    Hookham. 

The  biography  of  great  artists  is  generally  in  some  degree  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  art  during  the  age  in  which  they  flourish, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  illustrates,  if  written  in  any  thing  like  a 
philosophical  spirit,  the  transactions  of  the  past.  Those  who 
have  read  ^the  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart'*  will  know  how  the 
lively  author  mixes  the  past  and  present  times  of  music  with 
anecdote  and  observation,  and  how  he  illustrates  causes  while  he 
describcfs  the  eflects  of  the  art.  No  man  apparently  has  more 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  single  department 
as  this  author  to  dramatic  music,  its  composers,  and  singers.  He 
has  a  lively  mid  excursive  imagination,  an  enquiring  mind,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  principal  operatic 
authorsi  t^nd  the  manner  of  the  performers  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Earope.  From  such  a  hand  must  proceed  a  very  amusing  and 
not  an  uninstructive  book.  Such  a  production  accordingly  is  the 
volume  before  us^ 

The  translator  has  curtailed  the  original  of  its  proportions, 
and  to  give  him  the  credit  which  is  his  due,  he  has  abstracted  and 
abridged  and  transposed  judiciously  in  the  main,  though  it 
ilppears  from  som^  errors  and  mistranslations  he  is  not  very  deep 
in  thencience,  or  indeed  in  the  technicalities.  But  he  under- 
stands  book-making.  The  most  acceptable  comment  we  can 
give  is  to  make  abridgments  of  the  least  interesting  parts,  and  to 
abalract  as  many  of  the  principal  points  as  oiir  limits  will  permit* 
We  must  however  premise  that  the  book  is  well  worth  possessing 
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to  e¥«ry  aiMteur)  and  it  19  mot  dear*  "W^  navertheleag  can  tat 
r«iaark  how  great  an  advantage  our  Aeighboiirt,  the  ViWMh, 
seem  to  have  over  us  in  the  cheapness  of  their  puhlteaitioQa. 
Every  page  of  the  French  work  contains  one^fourth  aiare  letter* 
pi^  than  the  Englidi  edition*  The  French  haa  636  pages,  the 
English  330.  The  French  is  altogether  motfi  handsomely  printed 
and  on  better  paper.  The  French  sells  in  Paris  for  seven  francs 
(six  shillings  and  eight-pence)— 4he  English  in  London  for  half  a 
guinea  lit  We  must  indeed  consider  in  this  comparison  that 
French  is  an  universal  language,  and  that  the  English  translation 
will  eircttlate  little  beyond  our  own  Empire.  There  js  too  Uie 
iMnre  evfeensive  demand,  which  the  more  eager  culiivatieo  of 
music  and  curiosity  about  its  professors  creates  abroad  'but  still 
the  advantage  lies  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  French. 

It  is  thw  that  M.  Bombet  or  Stendhall,  whatsoever  he  be, 
relates  ^  the  birth,  parentage,  and  edueatian*'  of  his  hero. 

^<  Gioacchino  Rossini  was  bom  on  the  99th  day  ofFebmary,  17ft?, 
at  Pesara,  a  town  in  the  Papal  states.    His  fether  was  an  inferior 


performer  on  the  French  horn,  of  the  third  class,  in  one  of  these 
strollingcompanies  of  musicians,  who  attend  tne  fairs  of  Sini- 
ga^lia,  Fermo,  Forli,  and  other  small  towns  of  Romagna,  or  its 
vicinity.  The  little  musical  resources,  in  which  the  company  is 
deficient,  are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  pitch 
their  tent ;  an  orchestra  is  collected  improraptU|  and  the  good 
folks  of  the  feir  are  treated  with  an  opera.  His  mother,  who 
passed  for  one  of  the  prettiest  women  of  Romagna,  was  a  fecwuda 
donna  of  very  pasaaUe  talents.  They  went  mim  town  to  town, 
and  from  company  to  company-— the  husband  playing  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  wife  singing  on  the  stage.  Poverty  was  of 
course  the  companion  of  their  wanderings ;  and  their  son  Rossiiii, 
covered  with  gtory,  and  withaaametluitvesouiidedfinemetteeBd 


of  Europe  to  Uie  other,  fidthfiil  to  his  paternal  poverty,  had  not, 
before  his  arrival  two  years  ago  at  Vienna,  for  nis  whole  capital, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  pay  of  an  actress  on  the  stage  of  Paris 
or  Lisbon.  Living  is  chei^  at  Pesaro;  and,  although  this  fenEly 
subsisted  on  the  sM^st  precarious  means  in  the  world,  thsy  never 
lost  their  natural  gaiehr,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  maxim  of 
taking  no  heed  for  the  niture. 

^  Kossini's  portion  from  his  father  was  the  true  native  hmrship 
of  an  Italiaii~a  little  music,  a  little  religion,  and  a  volume  of 
Ariosto,  The  rest  of  his  education  was  consigned  to  his  mother, 
the  young  singing  girls  of  the  company,  those  prima  donnas  in 
embryo,  and  the  gossips  of  every  village  through  which  they 
passed.  This  was  aided  and  refined  by  the  musical  barber  and 
news4oving  coiae^house  ke^er  of  the  Papal  village*" 
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RoBaini  began  the  study  of  music  at  12  years  of  age,  under  a 
perooB  nuMed  Tesei.     He  fifst  sung  in  the  ckureh,  and  by  his 
voice  and  his  vivacity  gained  some  friends  among  the  priests  who 
officiated.    He  learned  of  his  master  enough  to  be  able  to  read 
OMMc^  t»  mg  tolsrably,  and  to  accompany,  together  with  the 
rudiments  of  counterpoint.    After  making  a  musical  tour  through 
Romagna,  in  1807,  he  eptered  the  Lyceum,  at  Bologna,  and  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Padre  Mattel.    In  the  succeeding  year  he 
made  a  symphony  and  a  cantata,  which  was  his  first  essay  in  vocal 
music.    He  was  chosen  director  of  the  Concordi,  a  musical  society, 
formed  probably  amongst  the  pupils  of  the  Lyceum.    In  1811  he 
was  appointed  to  direct  ^'  Haydn's  Seasons j"  at  Bologna,  on  the 
same  day  that  Marchesi,  the  celebrated  soprano^  conducted  the 
Creation  of  the  same  author,  at  a  public  performance  in  that  city. 
His  family  returned   to  Pesaro,   but   Gi<wcehine  remained  at 
Bologna,  under  the  protection  of  some  rick  amateurs,  by  dk^  of 
whom  (a  ladyi  he  was  sent  to  Venice,  to  the  theatre  San  Mosi^ 
where  he  composed  an  opera  (in  one  act)  called  La  Cambiale  di 
Matrimonioy  and  which  was  successful.     Ha  had  however  pte^ 
viously  written  Demetrio  e  Polibioy  though  it  had  not  been  per- 
formed.    Ife  now  (1811)  began  to  write  constantly  for  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Venice.    At  the  latter  place^  being  treated  witk 
some  conlfHneiy  by  the  manager,  he  gave  the  foBowing  angular 
trait  of  his  originality  of  character : 

^  In  the  allegro  of  the  overture,  the  violins  ware  made  to  bMtnk 
off  at  tJie  end  of  every  bar,  in  order  to  give  a  rap  with  the  bow 
upon  the  tin  shades  of  the  candlestichs^    It  womm  be  difficuk  to 
imagine  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  an  immeiHe  cott* 
course  of  people  assembled,  from  every  quarter  of  Venice^  and 
even  from  the  Terra  Firma^  to  hear  the  new  opcam  of  the  youny 
maestro^    This  public,  who,  during  the  greater  pact  of  tbe  aflMr* 
noon,  had  besieged  the  doors,  who  had  been  JfiMroed  to  wait  vihc^e 
hours  in  the  passaees,  and  at  last  to  endure  the  ^  Ine  of  wat'  at 
the  opening  or  the  doors,  thought  themselves  peisonul^  iaeuhad, 
and  hissed  with  all  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  Italian  public. 
Rossini,  not  in  theJeast  moved  by  all  this  uproar,  coolbF  ariied  the 
trembling  impressario  with  a  smile,  what  he  had  gainoa  hy  tneal^^ 
ing'  him  so  cavalierly  ?    He  then  quitted  the  theatre,  and  started 
at  once  for  Milan,  where  his  friemu  had  prooured  him  an  enrage** 
meat.    However,  a  month  afleiv  he  anada  hi»  peaoe  wiu  the 
humbled    manager,    and    returning   to    Venice,    produced    his 
TancredL 

^*  No  adequate   idea   can  be  forsned  ef  the  suoeess  which 
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this  delightful  opera  obtained  at  Venice,  the  city,  of  all  others, 
considered  as  most  critical  in  its  judgments,  and  whose  opinioiMi, 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  composition,  are  supposed  to  hold  the  greatest 
weight.  Suffice  it  to  say^  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  himself, 
who  honoured  the  Venetians  with  a  visit,  was  unable  to  call  off 
their  attention  from  Rossini.  All  was  enthusiasm ;  tuito  furore, 
to  use  the  terms  of  that  expressive  langiiage,  which  seems  to  have 
been  created  for  the  use  of  the  arts.  From  the  gondolier  to  the 
patrician,  every  body  was  repeating  Mi  rivedraiy  ti  revedro.  In 
the  very  courts  of  law,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  impose  silence 
on  the  ^audiiory^  who  were  ceaselessly  humming  Tt  revedrd, — 
^  Our  Cimarosa  is  returned  to  life  again,'^  was  the  expression 
when  two  dilettanti  met  in  the  streets. 

**  The  national  honour  of  the  Venetians  was  still  alive  to  the 
insult  of  the  obligaio  accompaniment  of  the  tin  candlesticks. 
Rossini  was  conscious  of  this,  and  would  not  venture  to  take  his 
place  at  the  piano.  He  anticipated  the  storm  that  awaited  him, 
and  had  concealed  himself  under  the  stage,  in  the  passage  leading 
to  the  orchestra.  After  waiting  for  him  in  vain,  the  first  violin, 
finding  the  moment  of  performance  draw  nigh,  and  that  the  public 
began  to  manifest  signs  of  impatience,  determined  to  commence 
the  opera. 

'^  The  first  allegro  pleased  so  much,  that  during  the  applauses 
and  repeated  bravos,  Rossini  crept  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
slipped  into  his  seat  at  the  piano." 

The  history  of  the  composition  of  the  scena,  which  forms  the 

extract  of  Tancredi,  is  very  curious. 

^^  Rossini  had  composed  a  grand  air  for  the  entrance  of 
Tancredy  but  it  did  not  please  the  Signora  Malanote,  and  she 
refused  to  sing  it.  What  was  still  more  mortifying,  she  did  not 
make  known  this  unwillingness  till  the  very  evening  before  the 
first  representation  of  the  piece.  Malanote  was  a  first  rate  singer ; 
she  was  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  young  composer  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  this  no  unusual 
sally  of  caprice.  At  first  his  ctespair  was  extreme  :  <  If,  after  the 
occurrence  in  my  last  opera,'  exclaimed  Rossini,  ^  the  first  en- 
trance of  Tancred  should  be  hissed,  tutta  Vopera  va  a  terra  J* 

<'  The  poor  young  man  returned  pensive  to  his  lodgings.  An 
idea  comes  into.,  his  head,  he  seizes  his  pen,  and  scribbles  down 
spme  few  lines ;  it  is  the  famous  Tu  che  accendi, — ^that  which,  of 
all  airs  in  the  world,  has  perhaps  been  sung  the  oft'enest,  and  in 
the  greatest  number  of  places.  The  story  goes  at  Venice,  that 
the  first  idea  of  this  delicious  caniilenaj  so  expressive  of  the  joy  of 
revisiting  one's  native  shore  after  long  vears  of  absence,  is  taken 
from  a  Oreek  litany,  which  Rossini  had  heard  some  days  before 
chanted  at  vespers,  in  a  church  on  one  of  the  islets  of  the  Laguna, 


*  Qinaroia,  adored  at  Venice,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  greater  pfrt« 
of  the  amateurs  of  music,  died  there  a  few  years  before,  in  1801. 
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near  Venice.  At  Venice,  it  is  called  the  aria  dei  risi  (air  of  rice)  ; 
the  reason  is  this : — In  Lonibardy,  every  dinner,  from  that  of  the 
grau  signore  to  that  of  the  piccolo  maeslroj  invariably  begins  with 
a  plate  of  rice ;  and  as  they  do  not  like  their  rice  overdone,  it  is 
an  invariable  rule  for  the  cook  to  come  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner  is  served  up,  with  the  important  question — bisogaa  metiere 
i  rixi? — (shall  the  rice  be  put  down?)  At  the  moment  Rossini 
came  home,  in  a  state  of  desperation,  his  servant  put  the  usual 
question  to  him  ;  the  rice  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  before  it  was 
ready,  Rossini  had  finished  his  celebrated  ^  Di  tanli  palpiti.^  " 

We  should  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  author  were  we  to  confine 
our  extracts  to  what  merely  relates  to  Rossini — we  therefore  pre- 
sent the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  analogical  method  of  illus- 
tration so  frequently  employed : 

^'  If  we  were  to  consider  harmony  under  another  point  of  view, 
in  as  fiir  as  regards  its  relation  to  song,  it  might  be  remarked  that 
Rossini  has  employed  the  same  art  that  distinguishes  the  writings 
of  Sir  Walter  ocott,  and  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  ensured 
such  extraordinary  success  to  the  author  of  ^  Old  Mortality.^  As 
this  author  prepares  and  sustains  his  dialogues  and  recitals  by 
highly  coloured  descriptions,  so  does  Rossini  his  song  by  hig;h- 
wrought  harmonies.  In  illustration  of  my  idea,  see  the  opening 
scene  in  ^  Marmiofi^*  and  in  particular  the  first  pages  oi^Ivanhoe\^ 
which  present  us  with  that  admirable  description  of  the  setting 
sun,  darting  his  last  horizontal  rays  through  the  low  and  tufted 
branches  of  the  trees  that  conceal  the  habitation  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon.  The  pale  rays  fall  upon  the  singular  attire  of  the  fool  * 
Wamba,  and  Ourth  the  swine-herd.  Little  as  these  two  per- 
sonages seem  suited  to  the  heroic,  yet,  by  being  thus  connected 
with  this  opening  description,  we  feel  a  certain  degree  of  interest 
in  them,  and  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  have  to  impart ;  and 
when  at  last  they  do  speak,  their  least  worcis  possess  a  more  than 
common  interest.  Suopose  the  romance  to  have  opened  with  this 
dialogue,  unprepared  by  any  description,  f  nd  it  would  be  found  to 
have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its  effect. 

^^  It  is  thus  that  men  of  genius  employ  harmony  in  music,  in  the 
very  manner  that  Sir  W.  Scott  has  done  description  in  these 
instances ;  others,  not  excepting  the  learned  Gherubini,  heap  up 
their  harmonies  one  upon  the  other,  in  the  S£(^ne  manner  as 
Delille  has  done  his  descriptions  in  his  poem,  ^  La  PUieJ*  How 
different  from  this  Sir  W.  Scott,  who  by  a  happy  interchange  of 
dialogue  and  description,  gives  a  keener  relish  for  each.  Such 
descriptions,  when  judiciously  employed,  have  a  wonderful  efli- 
cacy  in  soothing  the  soul,  and  in  giving  it  that  tone  which  allows 
the  simplest  dialogue  to  produce  its  full  effect,  and  the  same 
observations  may  equally  apply  to  harmony  when  employed  with 
taste  and  judgment.  In  the  days  of  Pergoiese,  such  descriptions 
were  unknown;  Mozart  was  the  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  music. 
He  employed  description  in  the  most  effective  and  enchanting 

a  2 
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manner ;  sometimes,  thongh  rarely,  he  carried  it  to  excess.-^ 
Mayer,  Winter,  and  Weigl,  like  the  Abbe  Dellile,  are  lavish  of 
their  descriptions  ;  learned,  it  must  be  allowed,  correct  in  gram- 
mar, and  in  the -mechanical  part  of  art,  but  cold  and  unter^inr. 
Rossini  has  employed  them  in  a  manner  that  has  universally 
pleased ;  his  colouring  is  lively,  and  his  lights  singularly  pic- 
turesque ;  he  always  attracts  the  eye,  but  he  sometimes  fatigues  it. 
In  his  ^  Gazza  Ladraj   for  instance,  we  would  ikin  a  hundred 
times  silence  the  orchestra,  in  order  to  be  gratified  by  more  song. 
Rossini  had  not  given  into  these  faults,  when  he  wrote  his  ^  Tan^ 
credi  /'  he  then  preserved  the  happy  mean  between  abundance  and 
profusion  ;  he  knew  how  to  adorn  beauty  without  concealing  it, 
without  takino^  from  its  effect,  without  overloading  it  with  vain 
ornaments.     Its  songs  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
garnished  with  singular,  new,  and  unexpected  accompaniments, 
which  always  enliven  the  ear,  and  give  a  poignant  effect  to  things 
in  appearance  the  most  common ;  and  yet,  while  tliese  acoom^a- 
niments  produce  such  powerful  effects,  they  never  interfere  wiA 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  voice ;  or,  to  use  tlie  more  happy 
expression  of  a  celebrated  critic,*  ^  Fanmo  coll  ctmio  eonversmitomc 
rispctosa^*  they  never  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  respectful  conversa- 
tion in  regard  to  song ;  they  take  eare  to  be  eilent  whten  the  song 
appears  to  have  something  to  say.    la  the  Gemaa  music,  0m  the 
contrary,  the  accompaniments  are  fre%ueiitly  Idud  and  insolent* 

<<  ^  TWe  are  fiiults  in  the  first  finale  of  Trnteredi,'^  said  a  critic 
one  evening  at  Brescia ;  ^  there  are  leaps  from  one  aote  to  another 
that  astonish  the  ear.*  The  reply  was— *^  And  is  it  abeolutely 
necessary  that  the  ear  should  never  be  astonished  i  If  you  wish 
to  make  discoveries  at  sea,  you  must  encounter  dangers,  and  dash 
into  unknown  latitudes,  if  it  were  never  permitted  to  astonish 
the  ear,  would  the  wild  and  singular  Beethoven  have  succeeded 
after  the  uDhle  and  judicious  Haydn  ?'  '* 

We  have  next  a  striking  picture  of  indolence,  and  a  not  less 

extraordinary  proof  of  a  curious  fertility. 

^^  During  his  resideni^e  in  Tenice  this  year  (1813),  he  lodged  in 
a  little  room  at  one  of  the  small  inns.  When  the  weather  was 
cold  he  used  to  lie  and  write  his  music  in  bed,  in  order  to  save 
the  expence  of  firing.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  duet,  which 
he  had  just  finished  for  a. new  opera,  "//  Figlio  per  Azzardoy'' 
slipped  from  the  bed  and  fell  on  the  floor.  Rossini  peeped  for  it 
in  vain  from  under  the  bed  clothes — it  had  fallen  under  the  bed. 
After  many  a  painful  effort,  he  crept  from  his  snug  place,  and 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  look  for  it.  He  sees  it,  but  it 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  his  arm ;  he  makes  or  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  reach  it,  he  is  half  frozen  with  cold,  and,  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  the  coverlid,  exclaims,  ^  Curse  the  duet,  1  will  write 


•  M.  BuralU,  the  author  of  «  Vllomo''  aad  «  VEttfmdeUc;'  two  deligkt- 
ful  satires. 


it  over  again ;  there  will  be  nothing  difficult  in  tMs^  since  I  know 
it  by  lieart.'  He  bemn  airaiiiy  but  not  a  single  idea  coiild  lie 
retrace ;  he  fidgets  aooat  for  some  timo^— be  9crawl6r--*4Nit  not  a 
note  can  he  recall.  .  Still  his  indolence  will  not  let  hisi  get-out  of 
bed  to  reach  the  unfortunate  paper.  *  Well  1  *  he  exclaiais  in  a 
fit  of  impatience,  ^  I  will  re-write  the  whole  duet*  Ijet  sveh 
composers  as  are  rich  enough  keep  fires  in  their  chambets;  1 
cannot  afford  it.  There  let  the  confounded  paper  lie.  It  has 
fallen,  and  it  would  not  be  luckv  to  pick  it  np  again.' 

^^  He  had  scarcely  finished  tlie  second  duet  when  cme  of  his 
firiends  entered.  ^  Have  the  goodness  to  reach  tne  the  duet  that 
lies  under  the  bed.'  The  friend  poked  it  out  with  his  cane,  and 
^ve  it  to  Rossini.  <  Come,'  says  the  composer,  snuggling  close 
m  his  bed,  *  I  will  sing  you  these  two  dnets,  and  do  you  tell  me 
which  pleases  you  best.  The  friend  gave  the  preference  to  tlio 
first ;  tne  second  was  too  rapid  and  tflo  livel)^  for  the  situation  in 
which  it  was  to  stand.  Anotner  thought  came  into  Rossini's  head ; 
hre  seised  his  pen,  and  without  loss  of  time  worked  it  up  into  a 
terzetto  for  the  same  opera.  The  person  from  whom  I  mad  this 
anecdote,  assures  me,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reserablanee 
between  the  two  duets.  The  terzetto  finisliea,  Rossini  dressed 
himself  in  haste,  cursing  the  cold  the  wliole  time,  and  set  off  with 
his  friend  to  the  easin^y  to  warm  himself  and  take  a  cwp  of  coffse. 
After  this,  he  stot  the  lad  of  the  casino  with  the  dnet  and  the 
terzetto  to  the  copyist  of  '^  San  Moshy^  to  be  inserted  in  the 
score." 

.  When  J^iA  Bull  murmurs  at  the  extortionate  value  which 
foreign  composers  and  singers  set  upon  their  aervioefr-^wheit 
Madame  or  Signer  demands  jg3500 — a  suitable  lodging — a  car- 
riage— a  table  of  fourteen  covers,  and  such  other  little  items  for  a 
season^  perforraanee-^t  would  be  well  if  the  following  deserifH 
tion  which  our  author  gives  of  the  Italian  method  of  treating  sveh 
folks  could  be  introduced  into  the  reply  of  the  English  manager. 

'^  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (ISIS),  Rossiili  was  engaged 
(scrkuraio)  at  Mifa^i.  The  reader,  curious  in  theatrical  history^ 
may  perhaps  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  this  scritura.  It  consists 
of  an  agreement,  usually  printed  oa  tw^  paff^  containing  the 
reciprocal  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  M^ie^lro,  or  singer,  and 
on  tnat  of  the  impressHtw.  or  manager.  In  Italy  it  is  set  down  as 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle,  if  one  of  these  impressoQ  hapfiens  to 
escape  bankruptcy,  and  regularly  pays  his  singers  and  mae&tr<K 
When  it  is  known  what  poor  devils  some  of  thesie  gentry  are,  one 
has  really  eause  to  pity  tie  poor  maestr^  who  b  obuged  to  d^^nd 
on  such  creatures  for  the  meaas  of  suhatsteadm.  The  first  impces* 
sion  produced  at  bdbolding  an  Italian  imffessaifiQ  is^  that  tho 
moment  he  can  scrape  twenty  •sequins  togetaer,  he  will  show  the 
money  as  a  temptation  to  some  tailor  to  make  him  a  decent  coat  to 
his  back,  and  then  that  he  will  start  with  his  sequins,  coat  and  all. . 
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<<  Other  composers  havA  had  a  year  or  more  allowed  them  for 
the  composition  of  an  opera  ;  Rossini,  animated  perhaps  by  the 
recollection  of  the  prolific  days  of  painting,  has,  like  another 
Guido,  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of  composing  an  opera  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  his 
landlord  and  his  washer* woman.  Perhaps  one  ought  to  apologize 
to  delicate  readers  for  entering  into  these  homely  details ;  but 
truth  is  truth,  and  a  biographer  should  not  sacrifice  it  to  mere 
delicacy.  The  difficult)  under  these  circumstances  is  to  struggle 
against  the  humiliating  feelings  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  apt 
to  produce,  and  which  too  often  prove  hostile  to  the  energies  of 
the  imaeination.  Happily  for  Rossini,  such  an  effect  was  not 
produced  upon  his  finer  faculties';  he  preserved  all  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  his  ^enius^  under  circumstances  that  .might  have 
depressed  a  less  elastic  spirit. 

.    "  ^  La  Pietra  del  Parag^ncy*  (the  Touchstone)  is  considered 
by  some  critics  as  the  cJieflCoeuvre  of  Rossini  in  the  buffa  style. 

^^  Sigillara  (a  seal)  is  the  barbarous,  half-Italian  word,  with 
which  the  Turk,  who  is  the  principal  character  in  disguise, 
answers  all  the  objections  made  to  him.  He  wishes  to  put  seals  to 
every  thing  and  every  place.  This  kind  of  cant  word,  which  is 
repeated  by  the  Turk  on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  possible  tone, 
made  such  an  impression  upon  the  rood  people  of  Milan,  that  they 
adopted  it  at  once  as  the  name  of  the  piece.  If  you  were  to  talk 
of  ^  Pietra  del  Paragone '  in  Lombardy,  nobody  would  under- 
stand you :  you  must  say,  ^  //  Sigillara.^ 

^'  The  effect  of  the  Sigillara  finale  was  quite  magical.  People 
ran  in  crowds  to  Milan,  from  Parma,  Piacenza.  Bergamo,  Bres- 
cia, and  all  the  towns  within  twenty  leagues  oistance.  Rossini 
was  the  first  man  of  his  age ;  nothing  was  in  every  mouth  but 
Rossini ;  all  the  world  ran  to  see  him  as  a  prodigy.  Love  was 
not  tardy  in  hastening  to  recompense  the  musician  who  was  such 
an  enthusiast  in  its  praise.  Dazzled  by  the  glories  that  sur-* 
rounded  him,  the  prettiest,  perhaps,  of  the  pretty  women  of  Lom- 
bardy, fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  Faithful  heretofore  to 
her  Qiitres,  and  cited  as  a  pattern  of  yoitngand  prudent  wives,  she 
at  once  forgot  her  reputation,  abandoned  her  palace  and  her 
husband,  and  publicly  stole  away  her  favourite  from  the  arms  of 
Marcolini. 

^^  Rossini  nmde  his  new  devotee  the  first  musician  probably  in  all 
Italy  ;  seated  by  her  side  at  her  piano  forte,  and  at  her  country- 
house  at  B  ,  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  those  airs 

and  cantilenas  which  afterwards  made  the  fortune  of  his  thirty 
operas. 

^^  It  was*at  Milan  that  Rossini  stole  the  idea  of  his  crescendo^ 
since  so  celebrated,  from  a  composer  of  the  name  ofMosca,  who 
flew  into  an  outrageous  passion  when  he  heard  of  the  circumstance, 
and  threatened  vengeance  against  the  thief: 
Tantaene  animis  celestibus  irie  ?* 

*  In  hcaveoly  miods  can  such  resentment  dvell  ? 
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The  next  trait  is  no  slight  demonstration  of  vanity.  It  must  be 
granted,  that  if  the  biographer  sometimes  praises  extravagantly, 
he  seems  not  to  conceal  the  fkults  of  his  hero. 

^^  After  obtaining  such  distinguished  success  at  Milan,  Rossini 
revbited  Pesaro  and  his  family,  to  whom  he  is  warmly  attached* 
The  only  person  with  whom  he  has  been  known  to  correspond  is 
his  mother,  and  his  letters  to  her  are  thus  singularly  addressed : 
AW  ornaiissima  Signora  Rossini, 

Sladre  del  celebre  Maestro, 

In  Bologna.''^ 

^'  Such  is  the  character  of  a  man  who,  half  in  jest,  bilf  in  ear- 
nest, scruples  not  to  make  an  avowal  of  the  glorv  that  surrounds 
him,  and  laughs  at  the  modest  prudery  of  the  academy.  Deriving 
happiness  from  the  effects  produced  by  his  genius  upon  a  people 
the  most  sensitive  upon  earthy  and^  intoxicated  with  the  voice  of 
praise  from  his  cradle,  he  believes  implicitly  in  his  own  celebrity, 
and  cannot  see  why  a  man,  gifted  like  Rossini,  should  not  rank  m 
the  same  degree  as  a  general  of  division  or  a  minister  of  state* 
They  have  gained  a  ^rand  prize  in  the  lottery  of  ambition — ^he 
has  gained,  a  grand  prize  in  the  lottery  of  nature.  This  is  one  of 
Rossini's  own  phrases  ;  I  heard  it  from  his  own  lips,  at  a  party 
given  by  Prince  (j^liigi,  at  Rome,  in  1819.'* 

Rossini  was  exempted,  it  appears,  from  the  Con8cription**-a 

rare  tribute  to  genius;  he  returned  to  Bologna,  where,  when 

accused  of  his  errors  and  sins  against  the  grammar  of  music,  he 

justified  himself  by  an  avowal  of  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  the 

necessity  for  haste  thus  engendered. 

^^  While  he  resided  here  his  Milanese  admirer  abandoned  her 
splendid  palace^  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  fortune,  and 
early  one  morning  plunged,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  into  the  little 
chamber  of  his  lodging,  which  was  any  thing  but  elegant.  The 
first  moments  were  all  tenderness,  but  scarce  had  the  transports 
of  their  meeting  subsided,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  rushed 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  beautiful  women  of  Bologna — 
the  Princess  C  .  •  •  •  A  scene  ensued,  which  the  comic  pencil  of 
Gay  has  already  anticipated  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  The  reckless 
Rossini  laughed  at  the  rival  Queens,  sung  them,  like  another 
Macheath,  one  of  his  own  buffa  songs,  and  then  made  his  escape, 
leaving  them  gazing  on  each  other  in  dumb  amazement." 

It  may  be  a  piece  of  useful  and  even  of  wholesome  information  to 

let  the  good  people  of  England  a  little  further  into  the  hiatory  of 

Italian  theatres.    The  author  does  this  in  the  following  manner — 

and  as  a  commentary,  we  beg  to  have  it  borne  in  r^oUection  that 


*  To  the  most  hoDoored  Signora  Rossini,  mother  of  the  celebrated  composer, 
in  Bologna. 
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report  assigns  £^500  as  the  salary  to  Rossini  and  his  wife  for  the 
present  season  of  six  months,  by  the  manager  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  Bnt  then  the  cIimA.te  of  England  is  so  injurious  to  the 
chest  of  an  Italian ! — doubtless — as  injurious  as  a  plethora  can  be. 
Twelve  hundred  pounds  too  are  adted  for  his  unwritten  opera ! 
A  vile  climate  I !  and  a  hundred  guineas  for  anj^  composition 
from  his  pen !  Heugh  I  Heugh  !  Heugh  !  Heugh  !  Oh  the  per- 
nicious fogs  of  London  1 1 

^^  After  his  success  at  Bologna,  which  is  considered  as  the  head 
quarters  of  Italian  music,  Rossini  received  offers  from  almost  every 
town  in  Italy.  Every  imj^essario  (director)  was  required,  as  » 
rine  qua  non^  to  furnish  hu  theatre  with  an  opera  from  the  pen  of 
Rossini.  The  consideration  be  generally  received  for  an  ^peni 
was  a  thousand  francs,  (about  40/.)  and  he  goMrally  wrote  R*om 
ibnr  to  five  in  a  year. 

^^  The  mechanism  of  an  Italian  theatre  ia  as  follows  :*7-Th0 
imprcssario  A  frequently  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  eonsiderable 
persons  of  the  little  town  he  inhabits.  It  most  commonly  proves 
a  ruinous  undertakinr.  He  forms  a  company,  consistinr  of  a 
prima dofma^tenore^^  m»so  eamtanie^  basso  bujffls,  a  second  female 
sinj^er,  and  a  third  bassa.  He  ennges  a  maesira  (compoaef)  to 
write  a  new  opera,  who  has  to  adapt  his  airs  to  the  voicea  and 
capacities  of  the  compaay*  The  poem  (libretto)  is  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  from  60  to  80  francs,  from  some  unlucky  son  of  the 
Muses,  who  is  generally  a  poor  hungry  abbi,  the  hangerH>n  to 
some  rich  tmij  in.  the  nei^bourhood.  The  chnraeter  of  tiie 
parasite,  so  admirably  painted  by  Terence,  is  still  found  in  all  its 
glory  in  Liombardy,  where  the  smallest  town  can  Boast  offive  or 
Six  mmilies,  with  an  income  of  five  thousand  Kvres.  The  impress 
»arioy  who,  as  we  before  observed,,  is  generally  at  the  head  of  one 
of  these  families,  entrusts  the  care  of  the  financial  department  of 
the  concern  to  a  registrario,  who  is  commonly  some  pettifoning 
lawyer,  who  holds  the  situation  of  his  steward.  The  next  tning' 
that  generally  happens  is  that  the  fmpressariafklh  in  love  with  the 
prima  donna;  and  one  of  the  great  obtects  of  curiosity  among  the 
gossips  of  the  little  town,  is  to  know  if  he  will  give  her  his  arm  in 
public. 

"  The  troop,  thus  organized,  at.  length  gives  its  first  repre- 
sentation, after  a  month  of  cabals  and  intrigues  that  form  sntgeets 
of  conversation  for  the  whole  period.  This  jirtmn  recita  forms  an 
era  of  of  the  utmost  importance  intliesinipte  annak  of  thia  little 
town^  wii  of  which  larger  toiwm  can  form  no  idea*    During 

*  Bfthe  term  tmwre  is  onderstood  t]i«  strong.  brsaU-'Voke  ia  the  apper 
tones,  in  opposition  to  the  head-voice j  which  is  called /o/re/rg.  The  opera 
buffa  and  the  opera  df  mezzo  caratiere  are  generally  written  for  common 
tenon,  and  whidi  from  thai  circnmstance  are  called  tenori  dimevca  c^raHege. 
The  opera  seria  is  the  proper  field  for  the  display  of  the  true  tenor  roice* 


whole  QiQiltlM^  eight  <Mr  tea  thousaad  pmons  4o  nothing  but  diactira 
tha  merits  and  defi^ta  both  of  the  music  and  singers,  ivith  all  the 
storoiy  vivacity  which  is  native  to  the  Italian  clime.  This  first 
rcwesentatiDn,  if  no  unforeseen  disaster  occurs,  is  generally 
followed  by  twenty  or  thirty  others ;  after  which  the  company 
breaks  up.  This  is  what  is  generally  called  a  siagione  (seaaoBi) 
The  last  and  best  is  that  of  the  carnival.  The  singers  who  are 
not  scriiuraU  (engaged)  tn.any  of  these  companies,  are  usually  to 
be  Iband  at  Milan  or  Bologna ;  there  they  have  agents,  whose 
business  it  is  to  'find  them  engagements,  or  to  .manoeuvre  them, 
into  better  situations  when  an  opportunity  offers. 

*^  From  this  little  sketch  of  theatrical  arrangements  in  Italy^ 
some  idea  may  be  easily  formed  of  ike  kind  of  life  which  Roasim 
led. 

^^  From  1810  to  1816  Rossini  visited  in  svceession  all  t^  priaci* 
pal  towns  of  Italy^  remaining  from  three  to  four  JMntfas  in  each. 
Wherever  he  arrived  he  was  received  with  acclamations,  and/^ecf 
by  the  diUttanii  of  the  plaoe.  The  first  fifteen  or  twienty  daj^s- 
were  imssed  with  his  fnends,  diAing  ouut,  and  shruf^ng  up  his: 
shoulders  at  the  nonsense  of  the  libretto^  which  was  given  htm  to 
set  to  music.  ^  Tu  mi  hai  daio  versi^fnanansiHtmiomy'^*  have  I 
heard  him  Irequeatly  repeat  to  an  unhappy  votary  of  the  nine, 
who  atanunered  out  a  thousand  excuses^and  two  hoass  after  cane* 
to  salute  him  in, a  sonnet,  ^  umUiato  atta  gloria  del  piu  gran 
maestro  cT  liiUia  e  del  mondo.^f 

^^  After  two  or  three  weeks  spent  in  this  disaipated  manner, 
Rossini  begins  to  refuse  invitations  to  dinners  and  musical  mr^^ 
and  &Us  to  work. in  good  earnest.  He  occupies  himself  in  atiidy- 
iMg  the  voices  of  tiie  perficNrmeret,  he  makes  them  sing  at  the  piano,, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  has  been  driven  te  the  morti-' 
faring  necessity  of  mutilating  and  ^  curtailing  of  their  finir  proper*- 
tions,^  some  of  his  most  brilliant  and  happy  ideas,  because  the 
tenor  could  not  readh  the  note  which  was  necessary  to  <xiLpre88  the 
coAiposer's  feeling,  or  because  the  primu  donna  always  sung  ihlse 
in  some  particttlar  tone.  Sometimes,  in  a  whole  conqmnj^,  he 
could  find  HO  one  but  a  base  who  could  sing  at  all ;  and,  abbut 
three  weeks  before  the  first  representation,  having  aoouired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  voices,  he  begins  to  write.  He  riaea 
late,  and  passes  the  day  in  composing  in  Sbe  audst  of  the  conver- 
sation of  his  new  fViends,  who,  with  tJie  most  provoking  politeness, 
will  not  0fiAi  him  for  a  single  instant.  The  day  of  tike  first  re- 
presenlatien  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  yet  he  camot  resist 
t)ie  presstiig  solicitations  of  tiiese  friends  to  dine  with  them 
a  rOstt^ria.  This  of  course  leads  to  a  supper;  the  apnrkling 
champagne  circulates  freely ;  .the  hoarsof  momingatealon  apaee» 
At  length  a  compunctious  visiting  shoots  across  the  mind  of  tfie 

*  Ton  hai:e  given  me  ve^es,  but  not  situations. 

"f  Inscribed  with  all  humility  to  the  glory  of  the  greatest  composer  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  world. 
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truant  maestro  ;  he  rises  abruptly ;  hia  friends  will  see  bim  to  his 
own  door ;  they  parade  the  silent  streets  with  heads  unbonneted, 
shouting  some  musical  impromptu,  perhaps  a  portion  of  a  miserere  j 
to  the  great  scandal  and  annoyance  of  the  good  Catholic-^  in  their 
beds.  At  length  he  reaches  his  house,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  it  is  at  this,  to  everv-day  mortals,  most  ung[enial 
hour,  that  he  is  visited  by  some  of  tne  most  brilliant  of  his  inspi- 
rations* These  he  hastily  scratches  down  upon  odds  and  ends  of 
paper,  and  next  morning  arranges  them,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
instruments  them,  amidst  the  same  interruptions  of  conversation 
as  before. 

^'  At  length  the  most  important  of  evenings  arrives.  The 
maestro  takes  his  place  at  the  piano ;  the  tl^atre  overflows ; 
people  have  flocked  from  ten  leagues  distance.  The  curious 
form  an  encampment  around  the  theatre  in  their  calashes  :  all  the 
inns  are  filled  to  excess,  where  insolence  reign^  at  its  height.  All 
occupations  have  ceased  ;  at  the  moment  of  the  performance  the 
town  has  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  All  the  passions,  all  the  solici* 
tudes,  all  the  life  of  a  whole  population  is  concentrated  in  the 
theatre. 

^^  The  overture  commences ;  so  intense  is  the  attention,  that 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly  could  be  heard.  On  its  conclusion  the  most' 
tremendous  uproar  ensues.  It  is  either  applauded  to  the  clouds, 
or  hissed  or  rather  howled  at  without  mercy.  It  is  not  in  Italy 
as  in  other  couptries^  where  the  first  representation  is  seldom 
decisive,  and  where^  either  vanity  or  timidity  prevents  each  man 
from  intruding  his  individual  opinion,  lest  it  should  be  found  in 
discordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  In  an  Italian 
theatre  they  shout,  they  scream,  they  stamp,  they  belabour  the 
backs  of  the  seats  with  their  canes,  with  all  the  violence  of  per- 
sons possessed.  It  is  thus  that  they  force  upon  others  the  judg- 
ment which  they  have  fonned,  and  strive  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
oiiljf  sound  one  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  intolerance  equal 
to  that  of  the  eminentlv  sensitive. 

*^  At  the  close  of  eacn  air  the  same  terrific  uproar  ensues  ;  the 
bellowings  of  an  angry  sea  could  ffive  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  fury. 

^*  Such,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  taste  of  an  Italian  audience, 
that  they  at  once  distinguish  whether  the  merit  of  an  air  belongs 
lo  the  singer  or  the  composer.  The  cry  is  bravo  David !  bravo 
Pesaronil  or  the  whole  theatre  resounds  with  bravo  maestro! 
Rossini  then  rises  from  his  place  atthe^piano,  his  countenance 
wearing  an  air  of  gravity,  a  thing  very  unusual  with  him ;  he 
makes  three  obeisances,  which  are  followed  by  salvos  of  applause,- 
mingled  with  a  variety  of  short  and  panegyrical  phrases*  This 
done,  they  proceed  to  the  next  piece. 

^^  Roasim  presides  at  the  piano  during  the  three  first  represent* 
tations,  after  which  he  receives  his  800  or  1000  francs,  is  invited 
to  a  grand  parting  dinner  given  by  his.  friends,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  whole  town,  and  he  then  starts  in  his  veturino^  with  his  .port- 
manteau much  fuller  of  music-paper  than  of  other  effects,  to, 
commence  a  similar  course,  in  some  other  town  forty  miles  dis- 
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t  lat.  It  b  asm  1  with  him  to  write  to  his  mother  after  the  first 
three  reprusentations,  aud  send  her  and  his  aged  fitther  two- 
thirxb  ol  the  litlle  dum  he  has  received.  He  sets  off  with  ten  or 
twelve  Htrouins  \n  his  pocket,  the  happiest  of  men,  and  doubly 
happy  it  cnance  shoula  throw  some  rellow-traveller  in  his  way, 
whom  he  can  quiz  in  ffood  ekmest.  On  one  occasion,'as  he  was 
travelling  in  veiurmo^  from  Ancona  to  Reffffjo,  he  passed  himself 
off  for  a  master  of  music,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Kossini,  and  filled  up 
the  time  by  sinewing  the  most  execrable  music  imaginable,  to  some 
of  the  words  of  his  own  best  aifs,  to  show  his  superiority  to  that ' 
animal  Rossini,  whom  ignorant  pretenders  to  taste  had  the  folly 
to  extol  to  the  skies.'* 

Rossini,  it  seems,  gradually  became  more  and  more  complicated, 
more  German  in  his  harikionies.  But  in  this  he  yielded  io>  a 
fashion  and  to  that  law  which  requires  a  constant  progression — a 
constant  addition  to  the  details  in  works  bf  art,  when  simplicity 
has  once  been  exhausted. 

It  was  at  Milan,,  in  1814,  that  he  experienoed  his  first  mortifica- 
tion in  the  failure  of  his  Aureliano  in  Pdilmyra.  In  the  saone  year, 
he  produced  //  Turco  in  Italia. 

^^  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  represeutatien  of  this  piece  all  the 
world  was  busied  about  the  unfortunate  event  that  had  happened 

to  the  poor  Duke  of l3"^  which  he  did  not  bear  with 

the  most  stoical  fortitude.  The  particulars  of  this  unfortunate 
event,  which  he  had  discovered  onlv  that  very  day,  furnished  a 
topic  of  conversation  to  the  whole  or  the  boxes.  Paccini,  piqued 
at  seeing  no  attention  paid  to  him,  and  aware  of  the  circumstances 
that  were  whispered  in  every  part  of  the  house,  began  to  imitate 
the  well-known  gestures  and  despair  of  the  unfortunate  husband.^ 
This  reprehensible  piece  of  impertinence  produced  amagical  effect. ' 
Every  eye  was  turned  toward  the  performer,  and  when  he  pro- 
duced a  nandkerchief  similar  to  that  which  tne  poor  Duke  inces- 
santly twirled  about  in  his  hand,  when  speaking  of  his  lamentable 
occurrence,  the  portrait  was  at  t>nce  recogniseq,  and  followed  by 
a  burst  of  malicious  applause.  At  this  very  instant  the  unfor- , 
tunate  individual  himself  entered  a  friend^s  box,  which  was  but  a 
little  above  the  pit.  The  public  rose  en  masse  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle. Not  only  was  the  unfortunate  husband  not  aware  or  the 
effect  his  presence  produced,  but  scarcelv  had  he  taken  his  seat 
when  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  by  his  piteous  gestures, 
was  evidently  detailing  the  affair  to  his  friend.  One  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Italy,  and  with  the  keen  curiosity  that  exists 
with  regard  to  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day,  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  convulsive  laughter  that  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  ' 
house,  at  sight  of  the  unconscious  4iusband  in  his  box,  and  Paccini 
on  the  stage,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  durini^  the  whole  of  the 
cavatina,  which  had  been  encored,  copying  hip  slightest  gestures, 
and  caricaturing  theta  in  the  most  grotcs^^ue  manner  conceivable. 

8  2 
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The  orokestru  forffot  to  aco^mpany,  the  police  forgot  to  put  an  * 
end  to  the  scambLl.     Happily  some  good«-natured  friend  entered!  • 
thei  I>uke'&  box,  and  by  some  lucky  pretence  adroitty  drew  him 
from  the  public  g«ze. 

Strange  to  say,  in  Italy  this  impudent  and  unfeeling  bnSboa 
e9caped  asMflBinatioii  and  even  punishment ;  had  he  ao  outraged 
an  indiyidual  and  the  public  decency  in  England  we  pronounce 
he  would  have  been  hissed  from  the  stage^'and  had  his  bones 
broken  into  the  bargiain,  if  he  had  dared  to  remain  in  the  caounti^y 
only  a  few  hours  after  such  an  exhibition  of  his- brutality. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  it  is  that  the  author  introduces  bis  his- 
tory of  Madame  Colbran  and  Rossini's  subsequent  connection, 
with  her,  which  we  have  already  quoted  to  illustrate  that  lady's 
appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre.  Rossini  was  called  to  Rome 
for  the|Carnival  of  1816,  where  he  produced  ItBarbierediSeviglia. 
It  waa  a  bold  attenipt  te  reset  this  popular  opera  of  Paisiello,  and 
it  was  written  in  only  thirteen  days.  On  the  first  night  the  audi- 
ence would  not  hear  it  to  the  end — on  the  second, "  it  was  extolled 
to  the  clouds." 

*^  However,  the  Roman  critics  thought  they  discovered  that 
Rossini  had  not  only  been  inferior  to  himself,  but  to  the  generality 
of  composers,  in  the  expression  of  impassioned  tenderness.  *  The 
music  (said  they)  is  ff ay,  lively,  and  spirited,  but  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  subject.  What  t  when  Rosina  finds  in  Count  Almaviva , 
a  faithful  lover,  instead  of  a  heartless  seducer,  as  she  had  been 
led  to  suppose,  shttll  she,  in  place  of  giving  vent  to  a  gush  of 
extatic  feeling,  bewilder  her  voice,  her  lover,  and  the  audience, 
with  a  series  of  roulades  and  cadences !'  And  yet  these  insignifi- 
cant and  ill-placed  embellishments,  have  been  applauded  to  the 
very  echo  in  other  capitals.'* 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  he  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  gave 
Otella.  For  the  next  Carnival  at  Rome  ho  produced  La  Ceneren- 
ioloy  and  at  Milaa  afterwards  La  Gazza  Ladra.  '^  Never  did  a 
nMre  brilliaBt  success  attend  the  firat  representation  of  any  opera." 
But*  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  extracts.  He  fluctuated 
between  Naples  and  Rome  and  wrote  four  pieces  in  1817.  There 
is  an  anecdote  we  cannot  omit 

^  The  foUowtng  season  Mask  was  resumed  with  the  same  enthu* 
siastkadrairationef  the  first  act,  and  the  same  bursts  of  laughter 
al  thepcmace  of  the  Red  8ett««  The  fcilowing  day  one  of  my^ 
friendbealled  ahout  boooi  on  Rossini,  who,  as  usual,  was  louDging 
in  Us  bed,  and  giving  audience  to  a  doaew  of  his  friends,  when,  t» 
the  great  amnscaeni  of  all,  in  rushed  the  poet  Tottola,  whe, 
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mithoMb  ssdMlhig:  uy  oAty  exdcUMBA^  JfceJlirii  i  Mambfmt  ^ti> 
Wm^  roOo  torxp/  '  Eh!  che  brnfiUar  4^:.  <  Mi|ettra  L I  bave: 
saved  the  third  act*'  ^  Ah !  what^  can  you  have  done^  lay  good 
fiiend  P  repHed  Rossini,  mimicking  the  half  burlesque,  half  pe- 
dantic manner  of  this  poor  son  of  the  Muses;  ^DefMBUd  vpoti-  if 
they  wvill  laugh  in  oaf  raets  m  iMaat/ — ^  MaesllMs  I  have«nitfde-  a 
prayer  tor  the  Hebrews befcre  tiiepaaaaM.o£the  Rtd8ea«'  Upott^ 
this  the  poet  ^pidls  from  his  pocket  a  Hirgtt  bundle  of  papeig^  a» 
fonnidaMe  as*  a  Isiwyev'a  btief^  and  (j^iveaitiibeak  te  Rossiiii,^  wha< 
imae^taly  set  abjout  dacipheriog  thel  doayerat^  scrawL  While 
he  ifl  readuigy,  the  ix>et  saliites  the  oempaniyy  sailingly  dil  around^ 
every  monenA  whiaperiiig  id  the  (sompoaer's  ear;  ^  Mmttroy  e 
luwr0^  d'um  etra.-  ^  Hei  lavoro^  iTmn  ota'— Whatl  the  weak  ef 
an  hpurT'  exclained.  lUitaim*  Tb»  poor  Boel,  shrtakiaff  iato, 
AMtUa^^  and  trambUng  iMt  the  oonpojMv  saoaJUl  {>biy  off  upon 
hiaa  oae  ef  bia  usuaA  paattiral  johea^  sbrugs  up  his  sfaouMm^ 
forlCeaoata)a^|;h^alld4<'oli«j(MRoflBtei^aacUila9~^  SiSigmrji 
si  Sigmoy  Maestro  P  WeU^  tf  it  haatakaa  you  AnhoiMr  to  write 
thia  pra^ety  I  engage  to^  leake  the  muaie  in  a  quarter  of  the  tine  ; 
here,  give  »e.a  pen  aad  iob^^  At  these  weada  Russini  j««p«>  out 
of  hed^9ettls  hinMlf  sAaitlJblai  em  isHemitcv  Md.  in  e^ght  or  tear* 
ninales  at  (hefturtbes^  had  toanpoaed  thiawUiine  .uaveaent,' 
wijtboat  a»y  plane)  and  io  the-mid^i  ef  <ihe  clutter  oPtftie  toA¥eraa« 
tiott.ef  bis  friends.  ^  Tttesa^'  said  UtomkA^  ^  there  ia  veur  wmo*. 
amy.  about  year  bosiaen.'  The  paet  is  off  Uke  IdgMni^,  and. 
Resftini  jimped  into  bad,  aad  joins  ia  the  general  laugh  at  peov*. 
TettoWa  parting  look  of  anasaaieiit..  The  following  evening  I 


did  aet  faiU  te  repair  bt.  goed^tive^  to  Sam^Carlo^  The 
transports  attended  the  first  ast;:  btttv  when  they  eane  te  the 
farooas  passage  #f  the  Red  Sea,  there  ware  the  sanee  pleesantriegr 
and  the  same  dispesitie*  te  laugft«  Rut.  this  .  wae  tepcesasd  thef 
intent  MQse$.  benn  the  new  end  sublime  aiin-^  D0t  tuo  sisUaio 
sagliaJ'  This'is  the  piagrer  that  all  the  peaph».repeat  aAea?  Moses. 
in  chores^.  S«urpvi9ed.e&  this  neveky,  the  pM  waa  eU  attentieM.' 
Thb  beeuliful  enotua  ie  ia  tbe  minor  key ;  Aaron  takes'  it  ap,  and 
the  peopleroeeiliRUd  ilhi  Lust  .el  all>  jSUcia  addresses  the.  9mmm 
v)ows  te  ksaveft,  theipeeple  atuwer;.  at  this  ntoeienit  they  aUtbrowt 
themselves  en  tbeie  kaeesy  aad  .repeat  thesasie  prayer  with  enAhuH 
siaam ;,  the  prodigy  fa4irro«gkty  tfeeaea  opens  to  present  a  passaiger 
to  theehosen  peepfev  Th^lan.  pari  eC  the  laevemeat  is'iii  tfio 
major  key.  It  would  be  diffiisuU  ia  giireaar  idea  of  the  tbanderoC 
^ppUmsis.  that  Indsouaded  fiwar  e«ery>  part  ot,  the  Ibtaire.  The 
sptiataters  leaned  ever  the  bexsa  to^  ipalaudi  exelaMMig,.  ^  heUo  f 
hellol  aektheUmF :  Never  did  IbeboM  suck  a  fttooTy.  whseb  w^ 
readied  atill  nmN^  jtrtkia^.  bgr  the  ooatrast  it  psoseaied  to  tke 
previoea  dispositien  of  the  bouse  telbe  merry." 

A  correspeadant,  in  si  -ft^m^r  tfrticle  ef  oat' present  number,' 

(jpa^e  5)  has  qupted  the  circumstf^ncawhish^ve  rise  to  Itpssinra 

adaptiiE^p  of  the  florid  style,  whiehf  has  ebtai^sd  the  name  ef  his 

second  fkanner.    His  Donna  M  JLago  failed  at  fivst  front  a  pleee 
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oflitimottr,  which  is  ttry  iBustniliYe  of  the  eootngiow  natiir^  of 
ridicule^  and  as  it  is  succeeded  by  a  t^o  jete  amusing  anecdote  of 
Rossini's  temper,  we  shall  cite  the  passages^  Oiae  more  anecdote 
and  we  hav^  done. 

^^  Among  the  other  honours  shown  to  Rossini,  the  following* 
must  not  be  omitted,  which  is  strongly  indieitive  of  the  excess  to 
which  a  spirit  of  nationality  may  be  carried.    It  was  Madame 
Rossini's  birth-*day;  and  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Opera  the  com«> 

{»oBer  invited  the  principal  singers  to  supper,  to  celebrate  the ' 
estiTO  occasion*  Great  hilarity  prevailea,  and  the  sparkling 
champagne  circulated  briskly*  At  last,  a  very  unusual  and  en* 
creasing  noise  wair  heard  in  the  street.  The  s^^rvants  are  ordered 
to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  they  return  with  a  report  that  a 
great  concourse  of  people  have  assembled  in  front  of  the  house, 
mostly  consisting  of  the  composer's  countrymen,  who  were  assem- 
bled to  render  him  and  his  bride  alt  <  honour  due/  Rossini 
proposed  to  his  guests  to  throw  open  the  windows,  and  treat  this 
music-loving  moo  with  something  to  repay  them  for  their  seal 
and  devotion.  Accordingly  it  was  done.  The  piano  was  thrown 
open,  and  he  accompanied  his  beloved  Isabem  in  a  scene  frotn 
*  EHsabetia.^  Cries  of  joy  succeeded  from  below  {  Hm,  tfoaf 
Sia  benedettol  ancora^  ancara!  Davide  and  Madame  Ekerlin 
next  sung  a  duet;  and  afterwards  Nozsari  gaVe  Im^  sortiiA  (^ong 
on  his  first  entrance)  from  <  ZelmiraJ*  'The  delight  of  the  ama- 
teurs on  the  troiioir  knew  no  bounds*  At  last,  when  Madame 
Rossini  gave  tfa« air  ^  Caro^  perie  quetV  atrima^^  enthusiasm  was 
at  its  height.  Mingled  shouts' airose  otjbina!  fora  il  maestro! 
loud  as  the  chorus  of  a  thousand- trombones.  RosMni  appeal^  in 
the  balcony,  and  makes  his  gracious  obeisance  to  the  assembled 
multitude.  The  air  resounds  with  Viva^  tiva!  Cantare;,  cantare ! 
The  ji^ood-natured  maeHro  is  obliged  to  coiaply,  and  trills,  with 
all  his  might,  his  own  <  Figaro  qui^  Figaero  ia  Surely  this  was 
enouffh  to  satisfy  the  most  unreasonable.  By  no  meaYis — the 
mixed  parterre  would  willingly;  alia  maniera  Italiuna^  have  pro- 
longed this  occasional  concert  till  the  moft*ninff  dawn.  Not  so 
those  above:  after  having  toiled  through  along  opera,  and 
thrown  in  a  pictola  AcadetAia  musicals  gratis^  as  a  kind  of  make- 
weiffht,  they  thought  very  properly  that,  as  it  was  already  past 
the  nour  when  ^  spirits  walk  the  earth,'  every  good  Christian  nad 
a  right  to  look  for  wholesome  repose. 

^^  jMleanwhile,  as  the  crowd  boKHVifeltno  disposition  to  disperse, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  remove  the  supper  things,  and  iBXtin^uish 
the  lights,  which  doiie,  the  company  retreated  nitb  a  back  apart- 
ment. The  ma^y^^heaided  monster  was  not,  lnowisver,  to  be  so 
easily  pacified.  At  firstasuflen aileneebrooded  around,  but  too 
ominous  of  the  app^oixhin^  stoirm ;  .but,  «t  .the  mht  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, darkness  that  reigned  m  the  apartments,  and  announced  the 
pi^ipitate  retreat  or  theii*  favourite  and  his  party,  a  dull  mur- 
mur was  heard  to  artse^  whicli  swelled  by  decrees  into  a  trenien- 
dow  crescenioy  wi  uidikfi,9ome.^f  those  oftWhkh  this  master  is  so 
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fend  of  giring  speciaieot  in  lib  wori»«  At  last  all  wab  fury, 
tumult,  Btorm,  and  execration ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  windows 
would  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  general  disappointment^  if  some 
of  the  guardians  of  the  night,  aided  by  a  party  of  the  police,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  apprised  of  the  uproar,  had  not  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  musical  rioters. 

^^  Thus  terminated  an  adventure,  new  to  Vienna,  but  which  is 
no  unusual  thing  in  Italy,  where,  ir  a  composer  is  unsuccessful  in 
a  piece  to-night,  he  is  pursued  to  his  home  with  hisses,  hooting, 
and  execration ;  while  a  few  nights  after,  if  he  happens  to  please 
the  mob  by  something  to  their  taste,  he  is  condiicted  home  in 

S recession,  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  and  amidst  the  crash  of 
anissary  music.  The  writer  of  this  has  often  been  witness  of 
such  scenes,  as  well  in  Milan  and  Turin,  as  in  Rome  and 
Naples.'' 

We  had  intended  to  dose  our  article  with  the  catalogue  of 

Rossini's  worlcs,  which  amount  to  33  operas  and  9  cantatas,  but 

we  mu^  defer  this  to  a  future  opportunity.    Our  extracts  have 

been  long,  but  it  ig  seldom  we  meet  with  so  amiuaingly  instinictiye 

a  book  m^'VieDe  Ro$$ini:' 


Ejfusio  Masicoy  on  Grande  Fanlasie  pour  le  Piano  Forte,  dediee 
i  Mon$.  Caiely  Profeaeur  au  Conservatoire  de  Paris ,  par  Frederic 
Kalkbrenner.    London.    Clementi  and  Co.  Chappell  and  Co. 

It  has  at  all  times  been  a  custom,  and  a  very  dignified  custom, 
for  persons  of  superior  celebrity  in  the  arts,  todedicate  their  greater 
works  to  contemporaries  who  are  also  magitt  hominis.  And  it  appears 
peculiarly  proper,  because  such  men  alone  are  perhaps  really  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  whole  merits  of  a  composition,  and  to  give 
the  honour  due  to  the  productions  of  talent,  and  consequently  to' 
set  a  just  value  on  such  a  compliment.  M.  Catel  is  a  person  of 
lead  amongst  the  musicians  of  France.  Hq  was  born  at  Paris 
about  1770,  and  the  pupil  of  M.  Gossec.  He  is  the  professor  of 
harmoDy  and  accompaniment  at  the  conservatory,  and  has  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  musical  works  of  different  kinds.  None 
of  them  *ire  more  honourable  to  his  talent  than  his  Traiti  d^Har* 
tnonicj  published  in  1802,  which  the  conservatory  has  adopted  as 
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a  sttedaid  tr^rk  of  inttruetioii  for  llie  jpiqpib.  ML  Catel  irMts  Ail 
snlijectiii  A  perfiMstly  novel  tftyl^.  Ulie  practical  works  of  M.  C 
pOQ^ist  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  for  Vijod  infttruments^  aymylio- 
«ieA,  »iidihree  fCgpers^  Semrsmi$^  VAjuberge  de  JBsgniaeSj  vluA 
Les  Astiste  par  occasion. 

To  strike  oat  a  novelty  in  any  of  the  ordinary  tracks  of  compo- 
sjjUoo  iu  the  present  age  is  exceedingly  diiBcuU  and  almost  hope*^ 
leaB«  The  ground  has  been  gone  omer  bjr  so  many  eminent  men, 
.of  such  various  ability  and  irith  so  nnich  success,  that  the  bounds 
of  originality  seem  to  be  oompassed.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  iifdba  of  Mr«  Kalbvenner  when  he  devised  tibe  plaa  ef  his 
^^  Effusio."  It  was  written  too.  just  before  his  late  excursion  to 
Gemmy,  and  we  should  imagine  with  the  intenftion  of  shewing 
hiscovnftrymeH,  thait  his  powers  weveiMt  limited  to  miieh  proiiiic- 
ttofM  as  a  writer  is  geoAeraUy  oMiged  te  send  into  the  wcfrid  in 
evder  to  secure  a  firm  fboting  in  the  good-^ptnien  of  llbofire  whose 
approbation  is  most  productive  of  these  ftub^afitial  benefits, 
without  which  genius  can  no  more  keep  the  blood  in  circulation 
than  the  most  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  most  ordinary  men. 

The  Effiisio  is  a  composition  io  which  no  performer  can  sit  down 
with  any  hope  of  giving  the  effect  intended  by  the  author,  without 
first  carefully  examining  and  in  a  great  measure  developing  the 
sentiments  by  which  he  has  been  governed.  It  seems  ie  us  that 
be  formed  a  sort  of  drama  in  his  own  mind,  and  intended  to  earry 
his  hearer. through  mai^  a  change  vf  passion^  danger,  and  de- 
light; and  taking  nature  for  his  model,  he  found  that  some  of  the 
boldest  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  superinduced  by  others  of 
such  apparently  trifling  importance^  thatlhey  stand  out  as  if  thej 
were  the  mei^e  effect  of  accident — although  a  more  nice  scrutiny 
will  clearly  shew  that  those  seemingly  trifling  circumstances  are 
really  the  axis  upon  which  the  great  and  more  eventful  chances 
turn.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  stufi^  of  which  he  has  wovea 
his  web,  for  though  the  bolder  passages  seem  at  times  to  gooflTat 
a  tangent,  jet  ^  more  pice  examination  displays  the  art  by  which 
they  are  connected  with  the  jnoce  ^ninute;  and. a  plaA  of  this 
nature  certftinly  requires  the  hand  of  a  master  to  carry  it  into 
exec^ion, 

H^vjingthiiB  explained  the  principle  on  which  we  conceive  the. 
author  has  worked,  we  shall  lefiv^  the  fanc^  and  ima^nation  of 
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tiM  stvdeiit  to  fellow  trim,  and  fit  lip  all  tke  ineMetits  for  which 
the  imdefiMd  ncope  of  nnsical  sounds  give  such  ampl^  latitude. 

Tile  dUBeahieB  of  style  and  execution  in  thi9  production  are 
immense;  but  what  is  there  that  talent  and  perseverance  do  not 
oAct  amongst  the  modem  practitioners  of  musk  ? 

Dl^th  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out , 
snth  passages  as  appear  to  us  the  most  striking,  either  for  their 
novelty,  ingenuity,  or  effectiveness. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  seems  like  a  man  who  has  not 
yet  exactly  determined  the  point  from  which  to  start ;  he  wanders 
through  various  modulations  and  unusual  transitions.    At  page  9, 
end  of  staff  3,  the  effect  of  the  diminished  third  is  new  and  extra* 
ordinary,  nor  is  the  cadence  into  C#  minor  less  so,  at  the  end  of 
page  5.    After  this,  "without  any  preparation,  the  author  starts 
into  his  principal  movement,  allegro  agitato,  in  D  major :  here 
the  key  is  well  decided.    We  scarcely  recollect  any  thing  for  the 
piano-fbrte  in  so  grand  a  style  as  this  allegro ;  it  seems  well  cal- 
culated for  the  principal  movement  of  a  symphony.    The  modu- 
lation, page  7,  staff  5,  is  very  striking.    From  Eb  major  the 
author  goes  in  the  most  smooth  and  agreeable  manner  by  an 
eoharmonie  change  into  his  passetto,  which  fa  in  A  mafor.    Thia 
singing  part  ends  with  a  most  delightftil  strain  of  melody,  fliU  of 
feeling  and  expression.    The  grand  passage  Which  begfafts  at  the 
end  of  page  8  is  extnsmely  brilliant.    At  the  end  of  pagj»  10, 
where  the  author  commences  his  second  part,  and  treata  the  prind- 
pal  subject  of  his  allegro,  are  passages  whkh  were  evidently  eon* 
caiv^d  fbr  wind  instruments,  and  are  again  in  the  symphony  style, 
aithougk  the  effeet  is  uncommonly  ine  and  novel  tor  the  inatru- 
ment  for  which  they  are  written*    At  page  11,  staff  5^  begins  a 
canonie  imitation  in  octaves,  which  is  carried  on  nearly  tlyrongh 
the  whole  of  page  IS,  the  subject  getting  gradually  eioser  until 
they  reach  the  end  of  page  19.    The  termfaaalion  of  diis  me^vuraent 
ia  in  the  boldest  character,  and  fHed  up  with  the  richest  bar*' 
monies.    The  modulation  frnm  B  minor  to  F  major  is  new  nnd  of 
fine  effect.    In  the  latter  key  commeness  a  new  mavntteit^  wMek 
is  replete  with  aa  mueh  sweetmai  and  tenderness  aa  the  fifst 
movement  is  of  boldnets  and  impetuosity.    At  page  lA,  stefff, 
the  effeet  of  the  IT.  G.  repeated  at  all  the  diflEsrent  octaves,  is  mm 
snd  pleasing.    The  same  page^  staff  5|  bar  3^  has  «  most  esftraor^ 
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dipary  modulatian^  going  from  Eb  major  to  A  im^r  wiihoiil  Bmj 
preparation  or  passing  note— -but  it  is  so  admirably  managed  as  to 
be  totally  free  from  harshness.  The  shakes  which  terminate  page 
18,  going  by  contrary  motion,  are  very  effective. 

Page  19  begins  with  what  may  be  called  the  last  movement, 
though  it  is  often  interrupted  and  the  time  changed  until  it  conyes 
to  the  dose.  The  beginning  of  this  movement  reminds  us  of 
Handel,  from  the  large  and  grand-  style  in  which  it  is  written. 
Page  SO,  staffs,  ]»a  fine  specimen  in  the  fugue  style.  The  coun- 
ter subject,  which  commences  staff  6,  bar  S,  is  very  brilliant.  The 
progression  of  modulations,  which  begins  page  SI,  staffs,  bar  3, 
is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  passage,  staff  5,  of  the  same  page, 
gives  a  perfect  picture  of  a  vessel  violently  agitated  by  a  storm  ; 
that  which  terminates  the  same  page  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
persons  in  distress  giving  signals  with  a  horn,  and  the  same  signal 
is  repeated  at  different  intervals.  Page  SS  begins  a  PrestiMsimo  in 
octaves,  for  the  execution  of  which  the  author  is  so  celebcated. 
From  the  peculiar  accentuation  of  these  octaves,  an  effect  is  pro« 
dueed  not  less  novel  than  striking.  The  1st  bar,  staff  4,  is  aii 
effect  calculated  for  the  bow  of  Dragbnetti.  Page  S4  offers,  a 
new  passage  for  the  left  hand  of  a  very  striking  character,  whikt . 
the  right  hand  goes  on  in  imitation  in  the  5tfa  below,  in  a  v^ry  ex- 
pressive manner,;  the  base  continues  some  of  the  agitation  which 
has  preceded.  To  render  this  as  it  ought  to  be  rendered  is. ex- . 
ceedingly  difficult  for  the  performer.  Page  S5,  staff  4,  begins  the 
last  grand  passage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  we  have  ever 
heard.  It  terminates  with  a  long  scale  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  instrument,  and  seems  to  vanish  like  the  brightness  of  a 
sky  rocket  in  the  clouds. 

In  point  of  novelty,  force,  expression,  passion,  and  imagination, 
this  work  must  be  classed  amongst  the  very  first.  It  appears  to 
us,  taking  it  all  in  all,  as  the  finest  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  many 
fine  compositions.  The  introduction  is  certainly  somewhat  odd> 
and  requires  to  be  heard  more  than  once  to  comprehend  and  relish 
the  ability  which  it  really  displays  ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  matter,  after 
all,  to  discover  the  exact  relation  which  exists  between  the  pre- 
face and  the  work  itself.  It  consequently  does  not  seem  to  be 
equal  to  what  follows.  The  Fantasia  itself  is  in  the  most  elevated 
style  (^  that  species  of  composition,  but  requiring  the  most  con- 
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siiniinate  skill  in  the  performer  to  effect  the  true  intention  of  the 
compoeer.  Almoiit  eyeiy  difficulty  is  introduced  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  hmidB  to  execute,  yet  these  are  not  inserted  merely  to 
shew  the  power  of  the  player,  but  always  in  conjunction  with 
effects  as  norel  as  they  are  striking.  There  is  an  uncommon 
degree  of  &ncy  and  rich  imagination  carried  through  the  whole 
work  at  the  same  time,  which  is  conducted  with  an  elaboration  of 
scientificknowledge,  scarcely  equldled  and  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  author  who.  has  .put  forth  his  strength  in  this  department 
of  the  art.  The  contrasts  are  effected  with  a  master  hand,  and 
what  appears  in  the  character  of  the  most  fiuitastie  opposition,  is 
guided  and  connected  with  a  judgment  as  sound  and  clear  as  if  it 
were  operating  upon  a  subject  of  the  most,  tranquil  and  sedate 
nature^  In  a  word,  it  is  a  composition  combining  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  eKecutiakt  and  style,  full  of  vivid  flashes  of  imagina- 
tion, touches  of  fine  and  elevated  expression,  bounds  i)/  elastic 
&ncy  and  strokes  of  scientific  knowledge*  It  has  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  Germany,  and  has  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation by  the  greatest  judges  in  this  country.  As  performers 
are  in  a  great  measure  classed  according  to  the  order  of  the  bril- 
liancy and  power  of  their  execution,  this  lyork  may  now  stand  as. 
the  highest  mark  of  the  practitioner^s  aim;  and  no  one  who 
seeks  the  character  of  a  first-rate  player  diould  be  without  a 
copy  of  it. 
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Ghimd  Variations  on  tke  Natioml  Air  of  ^^  Rule  BHtannia^'' fir 

tim  Piano  Forte^  with  or  without  AetompantmerUs^  by  Ferd.  IHe9. 

Op.  in.    Dublin.    Willis. 
A  second DinertimenUf for  the  Piano  FariCy  by  fhrd^IKes.  Op.117. 

London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Ilfiut  partir^Romance  de  Blanginij  teHh  Variaiiomfir  ike  Piano 

Foriey  composed  by  Ferd.Ries.  Op.  118.  No.  1.    Liondon.  Bir« 

chall  and  Co. 
Intfodueii^m  and  Polonaise  for  the  Piano  Forte^  wiih  a  FtmteAc^ 

compmhum  ObUgato,  by  Ferd.  Ries.    Op.  119.     Xiottdk». 

Paine  and  Hopkine. 
T)aoelfih  FasUasiafor  the  Piano  Forte^  wiih  ihefommrOe  Thesnee  mi 

RossinVs  Semiranddey  by  Ferd.Rk9.  No.  I.  Op.  IM.    London. 

€h>ulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 

Tbe  ainiaUe  eorapoeer  of  tfcese  worits  lias  annonnoed  that  he  is 
abont  to  quit  England^  and  retire  from  a  profbsiioii  to  whicli  he 
has  done  ao  mnch  honour,  both  as  a  eoiposer  anA  a  perflinner. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  circnmslances  of  his  Hfe,  therefere^ 
can  but  be  interesting ;  and  it  n  doe  to  his  talents  that  a  record 
shonld  be  made  of  the  history  and  reputation  of  so  distinguished 
a  musician. 

Mr.  Ries  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1785  ;  his 
father  was  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne ; 
his  grandfather  was  the  first  violin.  He  studied  music  under  his 
fkther,  at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  and  subsequently  Bernhard 
Romberg,  the  violoncello  player,  became  his  master,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  composed  a  minuet.  The  appearance  of  the  French 
revolutionary  army  annihilated  the  electoral  musical  establish- 
ment, and  with  it  the  promised  situation  of  Ries,  together  with 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  his  father.  From  this  period,  until  he 
was  thirteen,  he  received  no  regular  instruction,  but  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  theory  by  the  study  of  books.  A  friend 
of  his  father  then  carried  him  to  Arnsberg,  in  Westphalia,  to  learn 
composition  and  thorough  base ;  but  the  master  finding  himself  less 
learned  than  the  scholar,  taught  him  the  violin  instead.  Here  he 
remained  nine  months,  and  then  returned  home,  where  for  two 
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y9«n  im  deroted  hivMlf  ib  studj.  la  1801  he  priiotedad  to  Mtt« 
nidi,  wkere  lie  ead«t70vr«d  to  npport  Uivielf  by  teaekuig ;  but 
beiBj^4ia«Ue  to  obtain  aoholan^  lie snfartitled  to  mffmmicBt 
tldoie*peace  a«boet;  for  a  liveUhood:  y^tsach  wai  hbaeoiion^, 
that  imm  this  smaU  allowaace  he  saved  a  •aiBcient  sum  to  cwy 
Um  to  Vienna,  wbere  BeethwM,  u  early  fritnd  of  his  fiUhar'e, 
reoeiMd  and  aekDoarledged  hiia  as  his  pupiL  At  the  reooMsm** 
dntioa  of  thie  anKfter,  who  woaU  not  hiajsmlf  iastratt  him  in  cam* 
position,  he  took  tweaty^eighl  lesson  froni  AHiredilBbei^i^ery 
which  exhausted  his  purse ;  and  those  are  said  to  be  the  only  the* 
oretical  instruetions  he  hes  eirer  reeeiyed*  In  1805  he  wis  dmwn 
for  the  French  Conscription^  and  wae  oUi|^  to  proceed  to  Cob* 
leata  on  foot  to  suirender  himsdf  to  the  commiisionen,  by  wbaas 
he  wet  pronounced  incapaUe  of  serving,  having  when  a  child  last . 
the  use  of  his  right  eye  from  small-pox*  ' 

Mr.  Ries  next  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  hie  iH  sacoess  was 
so  discoareging,  that  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to 
Russia*  He  popped  at  Vienna,  where  he  again  encountered  the 
advance  of  the  French  eimes  (1809)^  vas  seined  by  the  Auetriaa 
Conscription,  and  pat  under  drill,  but  the  eueoess  of  the  French 
liborated  him*  In  crossing  over  to  Swedsn,  on  his  passage  to 
Rassia,  the  English  captured  the  vessel,  and  datained  bias  with  the 
erew  eight  dajrs  upon  aroek*  Upaa  his  arrival  at  Petenburgh  he 
united  hiaiself  with  Romberg,  his  inrst  master,  and  with  hhn  asade 
a  musical  tour  throagh  many  of  the  prindpnl  cMes  of  Raasin, 
acquiring  both  profit  and  reputation.  The  campaign  of  181» 
precluded  his  fiutfaer  progress,  and  in  1813  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, having  on  his  way  stopped  at  Stockholm,  where  he  was  elected 
a  BKmber  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  likewise  a  member  of  the: 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Ifondoo. 

Mr.  Ries  gives  has  Farewell  Benefit  Concert  on  the  8d  of  April, 
and  will  finally  return  to  hk  native  town.  The  cifCuaistaaiceB  of 
his  life  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  poawr  ef  industry,  perse*^ 
veranoe,  and  talent,  over  very  advesee  cjacumstances.  Mr.  Ries 
has  obviously  atruggled  through  private  diiieultiai^  in  themaelvw 
sufficiently  appalling,  and  theae  have  been  augmented  by  public 
aadnationaliUstrem,  the  hoarai^of  war  andihemiandes  of  a  ooa«« 
quered  country:  hut  even  tbeaecouM  not  daunt  or  chill  his  inde* 
fatigable  spirit,  and  he  npw  retires  from  puhUc  life,  to  onjoy  the 
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fruits  of  his  toils  in  his  native  place.    We  trust  be  will  long  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  happiness  he  has  so  hardly  yet  so  nobly  earned. 

The  compositions  under  our  immediate  notice  have  much  of  the 
wild  imagination  that  distinguishes  his  former  productions^  'but' 
tempered  by  a  calmer  and  more  austere  judgment.  The  Varia-  ' 
tions  on  Rule  Britannia  are  chiefly  calculated  to  display  great 
powers  of  execution,  and  the  lesson  exhibits  most  of  the  difficulties 
which  modern  art  has  invented  and  overcome.  If  then  this  lesson 
may  be  taken  as'  a  test  of  the  practical  ability  of  the  composer,  it 
places  him  on  a  level  with  the  finest  masters. 

The  Divertimento  is  in  an  humbler  but  more  delightful  style: 
melody  and  expression  are  its  characteristics,  arid  these  are  evi- 
diNitly  dictated  by  fine  taste  and  sensibility.  The  larghetto  move- 
ment is  pathetic  and  tender,  yet  exalted  by  a  touch  of  grandeur. 
The  first  allegro  b  brilliant,  and  the  subject  bold;  the  second 
animated,  and  with  less  of  weight  about  it  than  the  first.  The 
whole  piece  is  well  imagined,  oeither  reaching  after  original 
eflfects  nor  descending  to  common  place,  while  it  has  an  air  of 
freshness  and  novelty  that  is  now  somewhat  uncommon. 

The  Variations  on  the  Romance  are  singular,  and  require  to  be 
studied  before  they  can  be  well  understood.  The  subject  can 
hardly  indeed  be  isaid  to  have  a  melody ;  it  is  something  between 
recitative  and  air.  Mr.  Ries  has  judiciously  given  the  words  with 
it,  and  the  performer  is  thus  enabled  to  enter  more  completely  into 
the  intentions  of  the  composer.  There  is  much  imagination  and 
variety  in  the  piece,  and  the  contrasts  and  alternations  in  the 
style  of  the  variations  contribute  greatly  to  their  efiect. 
'  The  Polonaise  is  inferior  to  the  preceding  pieces ;  it  is  too  com- 
plicated, and  wants  the  ease  of  the  divertimento  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  variations.  Still  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  superior 
mind — it  has  power  and  brilliancy ;  the  imitations  between  the 
instruments  create  interest,  and  it  has  sufficient  materials  for  efiect 
in  the  hands  of  good  players. 

The  Fantasia  is  a  superior  method  of  arrangement,  and  not 
strictly  speaking,  a  fiintasia.  Semiramide  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  new  opera  to  be  conducted  by  Rossini  in  this  country.  Those 
persons  to  whomi  the  score  is  inaccessible,  may  acquire  some  iafor-  ' 
matibn  of  its  style  from  this  Fantasia,  which  contains  seven  of  the 
pieces,  united  by  short  original  phrases. 
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la  inbhii^r  Mr.  Riesall  the  enjoymeiits  of  ease  and  returement, 
we  yet  hope  we  are  not  bidding  him  fhrewdl,  but  that  our  country- 
men  will  long  continue  to  be  gratified  by  future  productions  from 
a  mind,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  lead 
and  influence  for  many  years  past  amongst  the  musical  pleasures 
of  English  virtuosi,  as  we  understand  it  his  intention  to  con« 
tinue  to  compose. 


Pot  Paunri  for  the  Piano  Forte;  the  Themes  from  Ro$$im'g 

Operas  J  by  Cipriani  Potter.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Aurora  che  sorgeraiy  a  favourite  Air y  by  Rossini  ;  with  an  Introduce 

Hon  asui  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  T.  A.  RavoUngs. 

London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
An  origimd  Swiss  Air^  wUh  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  J. 

W.  Hokkry  Mus  fiac.  Oson.   Op.  78.    London.    Goulding, 
.  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 
Les  Plaisbrs  de  Noelj  Air  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  FortOy  by 

James  Calkin.    London.    Birchall  and  Co. 
liO'  Troubadour  du  TagCy  afafvourite  French  Romancey  with  V'aria" 
,  tions  for  the  Piano  FortCy  by  James  Calkin.    No.  I.    London. 

Clement!  and  Co. 
Aussitot  que  la  lumiercy  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Fortey  by 

W.  H.  Cutlery  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Oest  Pamoury  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Fortey  by  W.  H. 

Cutlery  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
A  Military  Divertimento  for  the  Piano  FortCy  by  M.  C.  Wilson. 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Qhy  nothing  in  lifr  can  sadden  uSy  an  Irish  Airy  with  Variations 

for  the  Piano  FortCy  by  Alicia  Ben^et.    London.    Power. 
Gentle  AnnettCy  a  favourite  French  Airy  arranged  for  the  Piano 

Forte^  by  S.  Dussek. 

We  class  these  compositions  together,  because  the  same  epithets 
may  be  almost  equally  well  applied  to  them  all.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  two  first  they  are  all  alike, easy,  and  difier  chiefly 
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ift  tiM  MlijectB  of  the  vftriatMi»-*«for  they  h«V€  few  or  tto  dbtile- 
tiont  of  style,  and  th^ir  merit  Is  very  equal. 

Mr.  Potl^,  inendeavour&ig  tobe  origitialy  soHMtiaieft^oQaiesto 
he  natural;  there  k  too  eecasioiially  a  harshaeae  in  hk  ine^la^ 
tione  and  combinationa,  but  there  is  evidently  genius  aftd  scienee 
in  all  he  writes. 

The  introduction  to  Mr.  Rawlings'^  piece  is  rery  sweety  hut 
many  of  the  variations  lose  botht|ie  melody  and  character  of  the 
subject ;  the  frequent  employment  of  arpeggio  passages  give  them 
an  air  of  sameness ;  on  the  whole  Mr.  R.  has  been  less  successful 
than  usual. 

Mr.  Holder^s  lesson  is  very  good  of  its  kind,  although  perhaps 
the  rabject  would  have  adnitted  of  more  expression  and  sentuneat.. 

Mr.  CaUda^  pieces  are  lioll  of  gaiety  and  variety.  The  French 
rottance  is  the  first  amber  of  a  serm  of  six-^-theeobJeeta  ^  Cekd 
qiti  wV*  ''Ccqueje  deme^''  ^^ Malbroek,''  ^^11 49$  trop  tardy'* 
and  <^  Le  Serment  Franqai$:'  There  is  Mach  syorit  andbrOUaDcy 
in  them  all,  without  iKnfeveraaydifficaltieaof  exeealioa* 

Of  Mr.  Cutler**  compodtions  the  second  is  the  best ;  same  of 
the  variations  are  effective,  particularly  the  third  and  fbarth ; 
iadeed  there  is  more  contrivaaee  about  this  whole  piece  than  we 
usually  find  attached  to  eooipositioas  of  this  nature. 
'  The  two  last  pieces  oa  our  list  are  in  the  eaeisat  style ;  we 
hate  aeea  some  quadrilles,  by  Alicin  Bennet,  of  a  superior  kind, 
but  in  the  variations  she  has  evidently  confined  hersrif  ta  the 
simplest  passages. 


NatheLakdj  or  Return  from  Slaoery^-^Op^fa  in  three  mh^  eom^ 
posed  by^  Henry  jR.  Biehop,  wHh  selecHem  from  ZtngaretU^ 
BoUldieu^  and  Rauini.  London    Goulding,  d'Almaiae,  ft  Co. 

We  hope  Mr.  Bishop  esteems  the  large  drafts  which  the  theatre 
makes  upon  his  imagination,  as  Rossini  is  said  to  speak  of  the 
art  of  composition — ^merely  as  an  agreeable  exercitation  of  his 
mind.    It  must,  however,  remain  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the 
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•dJAfrtalioos  which  are  now  so  frequently  introduced  by  Mr  Bishop 
«re  .taerifioes  to   the  prevttrling  taste— -are  expressive  of  his 
true^sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  airs  selected,  or  are  escapes  from 
the  almost  inevitable  weariness  and  exhaustion  attending  so  much 
aad  such  rapid  production'.    Perhaps  some  of  all  these  causes  n^ay 
operate.    Of  the  adaptations  the  most  prominent  is  the  fine  song, 
'^  Questa  Soly^^  (Zingarelli)  which  has  been  pleasingly  set  to  the 
English  words — ^  Sweetlj/  o^etmy  senses  stealing^^'*  one  of  the  modt 
difficult  and  hazardous  passages  expunged,  add^  upon  the  whole, 
well  fittedwitii  an  English  dress,  rendering  ita  very  attractivesong. 
^^Aur^a  eke  sorgerai^*^  "  Riede  alsoglioy^  "  O  GuardatecK'  acci^ 
denie^*^  are  also  introduced  from  Rossini,  with  some  other  pieces 
of  even  greater  pretension,  to  display  the  ability  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  Miss  Paton.    ^^  StV,  stranger  turny^  is  also  a  duet,  (original)  to 
the  same  intent,  with  Miss  Tree ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  merit.    The 
commencement  certainly  callsiip  ^^  OZ«ad[y  JVktr,"though  wecannot 
find  out  where  the  resemblance  lies,  except  it  be  in  the  rhythm. 
In  this  are  some  stupendous  cadences,  which,  but  that  the  singer 
must  have  such  means  of  extraordinary  display,  and  the  ears  of 
the  groundlings  must  be  tickled,  good  taste  wduld  gladly  see 
rtmoved,  where  they  are  placed  in  the  score,  to  a'  considerable 
distance,  for  the  plainer  and  more  expressive  passages  written  for 
4lie  use  of  kss  ambitious  executioners.    ^^  Lo  when  showers  descend* 
ing^^^  a  duet  for  two  sopranos,  is  easy  and  melodious  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  ending  with  a  somewhat  elaborate  passage.  ^^  Julia 
told  me  when  wepartedy^  is  a  harp  song,  simple  and  expressive. 
^^  Deep  in  a  dungeon j  '  a  romance,  in  which  agreeable  music  is  thrown 
away  upon  words  which  nobody  will  sing.  ^'Ruffian  draw ' '  introduces 
i\^iTio^^ToojustljffiiendSy^  or  ^^Oh  Guardate^^  Mfiih  its  conclusion. 
The  recitative  and  air  ^^  Ye  silent  starsy'  is  a  declamatory  introduc<> 
tion^  with  a  soothing  melody,  more  within  the  compass  of  general 
singers  thap  perhaps  futy  other  in  the  opera.     ^^  Listen^  ^tis  the 
nigkiingaky^  is  a  dramatic  trio,  animated  and  effective,  the  latter 
jnovement  depending  a  good  deal  on  execution.    The  cadence  for 
three  voices  would  iippear  to  our  sober  senses  most  lamentably  ab- 
surd, had  we  not  discoveied  that  Mr.  Bishop,  tired  of  these  excesses, 
must  have  done  this  to  bring  such  things  into  ridicule.  It  isindeedin 
a  fine  vein  of  ironry.  Perhaps  if  he  had  written,  a-laDr.BuU,,  a  ca- 
denza in  forty  parts,  it  would  have  beenmor^  8triking,<aad  couldnot 
yoii  VI.  NO.  XXI.  u 
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have  been  more  nonsensical.  However  we  are  willing  to  giv€  km 
credit  for  his  humour  as  it  stands.  ^My  own  naOoe  iffe**  seems  to 
us  the  most  popular  and  most  pleasing  song  in  the  opera,  and  will 
probably  reach  as  extensive  a  sale  as  such  things  attatn.  ^^ Hours 
ofsorroWj^  is  the  ^<  Riedk  al  soglio*^  of  Rossini,  rendered  a  little 
more  plain  and  easy,  though  now  florid  and  difficult  enough  in  all 
conseience.  ^^Away  with  grief*  *  is  also  from  Rossini,  and  is  a  braTnra 
for  a  tenor.  The  finale  is  Mr.Bishop's  ^Go  trifier^  go,^*  recomposed, 
and  very  pretty  it  is.  Such  is  the  structure  of  this  opera,  which, 
though  it  contains  nothing  so  striking  or  popular  as  ^^  By  the  sim^ 
plicity^^^  or  *<  Sweet  Jffome,**  is  upon  a  level  with  his  general  style. 


In  these  shades^  Canzonetta^  by  Lindpainter^  adapted  to  original 

words^    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
In  vainhope^s  brightest  colours  play  y  an  Alsaiian  Melody^  adapted 

to  original  Poetry .    London.    ChappeU  and  Co. 
Oh  twine  thy  Garland^  a  melody  arranged  by  W.  H^  Haalertan^ 

London.    Clementi  and  Co. 
Sonnet  to  Benevolence^  composed  by  Samuel  Webbcm    LondoB* 

Clementi  and  Co. 
Ah  would  I  were  in  Araby^  composed  by  C.  Smith.  London.  Power* 
The  daughter  o/Love^  by  Charles  E.  Horn.    Dublin.    Willis. 

These  are  all  of  the  superior  class  of  ballads,  that  is,  they  have 
melody  and  good  taste,  with  other  qualities  that  may  commend 
them  to  amateurs  who  desire  novelty.  The  first  three  are  princi- 
pally to  be  noticed  for  their  very  agreeable  and  expressive  themes. 
Mr.  Webbe's  sonnet  is  very  elegaiit,  and  it  is  moreover  to  be 
praised  for  its  words,  which  hare  none  of  the  ftilsome  amatory 
nonsense  that  marks  the  majority  of  our  songs.  It  is '  truly  « 
moral  ballad,*  as  is  Mr.  Smith's.  Mr.  Horn's  has  more  preten- 
sion than  the  rest,  and  may  be  well  supported  by  a  fise-toned 
voice,  which  there  is  great  room  to  display^^^not  however  in  snr^ 
prising  divisions,  but  in  pure  sustained  notes  of  expression.  The 
accompaniment  at  the  same  time  is  singular  and  ingenious. 

*  We  may  snention  that  Mr.  CoUard's  series  of  moral  songs  has  been  com- 
pleted (In  1^  numbers)  In  a  manner  to  render  them  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  ealrasled  with  Oe  oare  of  Ibrmhig  the  Iliads  oC  pur  fM^ 
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Romance^  by  Hentjf  Jt.  Bishop^  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the 

Piano  Forte  J  with  an  Introduction^  by  «/.  B.  Cramer.    London. 

Goulding,  D'Almaine,  Potter,  and  Co. 
Theme^  by  Henry  R,  Bishopj  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano 

FortCj  with  an  Introduction^  by  J.  B.  Cramer*  London.  Gould- 

ing,  D^Almaine,  and  Co. 
FatUasiOy  for  the  Piano  Forte^  in  which  is  introduced  the  admired 

Round  from  the  Historical  Opera  of  CorteZy  by  J.  B.  Cramer. 

London.    Goulding  and  Co. 
A  favorite  Swiss  Air^  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte^  by  J.  B. 

Cramer.    London.    Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 
Qu^en  penvez'vous  ?  a  Fifteenth  Divertimento,  for  the  Piano 

Fortey  by  J.  jB.  Cramer     London.    Paine  and  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  unquntionaUy  attained  great  reputation  as  a 
composer  for  the  instrument  upon  which  he  so  emiiiently  ejccek. 
Fronoi  such  a  mind  as  well  as  from  those  of  a  more  ordinary  mate- 
rial, lighter  pK>dnctions  will  naturally  proceed;  but  the  sauie 
indulgence  is  not  allowod  to  both,  for  from  the  strong,  deeds  of 
strength  are  always  expected,  and  indeed  when  the  competition 
and  collision  of  talent  are  so  constant,  it  behoves  such  a  man  to  be 
exceedingly  guarded,  lest  he  lose  in.  his  weakness  whsit  he  has 
gained  in  his  vigor.  We  should  say  from  the  specimens  before 
us,  that  Mr*  Cramer  is  either  indifferent  or  too  secure  of  hb  fame^ 
They  are  not  however  deficient  in  much  of  the  grace  oad  expres* 
sioa  which  charaeterine  Us  best  works,  but  they  are  imr  the  most 
part  wanting  in  strength,  imagination,  and  variety.  Had  we  seen 
but  one  of  the  pieces,  the  fiintasin  for.  instunce,  we  should  have 
considered  it  as  the  production  of  an  idle  and  careless  hcnir ;  but 
so  many  repetitions  Incline  as  to  the  of^ion  that  they  are  decided 
foilures,  as  eoming  from  Mr.  Cramer,  although  they  nu^t  do 
honor  to  an  humbler  name.  We  never  saw  more  striking  praois 
of  mannerism  than  all  these  compositions  exhibit,  particularly  the 
three  first.  The  construction  of  each  of  them  consists  in  repeti* 
tionsof  the  subject  in  difierent  keys,  divenified  by  few  or  no 
changes  ot  the  passages  or  by  ornament ;  the  modulation  generally 

u  « 
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abrupt,  and  the  themes  united  by  cadences,  chiefly  written  in 
triplets  and  arpeggios.  i 

Mr.  Cramer,  in  the  fantasia,  has  caught  something  of  the  spirit 
of  his  subj#;ct,  which  is  ^^  high  fantastic/' 

The  fantasia  and  Swiss  air  are  the  best,  particularly  the  intro-' 
ductions  to  the  latter,  which  is  very  superior  in  style  and  expres- 
sion, and  makes  us  regret  more  strongly  that  the  mind  which  could  " 
produce  so  beautifula  compositioil  should  ever  quit  sucl>  delight- 
ful imaginings. 

The  divertimento  is  merely  an  easy  lesson,  and  as  such  sufficiently 
light  and  melodious. 


County  Guy  y  the  music  hy  Wm.  Rooke. 

The  East  Indian^  a  kallady  by  Tkotnas  Moare^  Esq. 

Farevoelif  a  baUad;  the  words  by  Lord  Byrofiy  the  music  by 

Charles  John  Attwood. 
Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee  ;  s^ngy  written  by  Thomas  Camp- 

belly  Esq.  composed  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.    London.    Power. 

Of  the  many  eompoeitions  to  which  the  challenge  of  the  Great 
Unknown  has  giveii  rise,  Mr.  Rooke  (who  writes  himself  Pianiste 
to  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-lanej)  has  produced  the  best.  He 
has  indulged  a  more  poetical  vein  in.  his  music  than  the  bthers 
who  have  co&tended  against  Mr.  Bishop ;  but  still  we  think-  no 
interpretation  sufficiently  free  and  imaginative  Jias  yet  been  given 
to  the  words. 

^^  The  East  India^*  is  an  adaptation  of  an  air  of  Mozart,  not 
perhaps  one  of  his  most  striking. 

Young  Mr.  Attwood's  ballad  is  agreeable  and  expressive. 

"  Star  thai  bringest  home  the  bee''  is  very  elegant,  and  very  full 
of  fiuicy  and  feeling.  There  is  much  in. the  melody,  and  more  in 
the  aceonpahiment,  which  is  varied  and  illustrative*  We  can 
but  perceive  in  this  composition  the  siimulus  which  the  name  and 
talents  of  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Campbell  supply  4 
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Sweti  Ellen,  ike  Mmd  of  tie  Mill;  the  Mmie  by  W.H.Cuilety 
Mms.  J3«c.  Oxon.    Lohdoii.    Clementi  and  Co. 

The  Feiry'i  Somg;  JFerdi  by  W.  F.  CoUard;  MuUe  by  J.  G. 
Graeff.    London.    Clementi  and  Co. 

The  Harp  of  Bendemeery  written  and  eampoied  by  C  Anley, 
London.    Power. 

Tlie  first  k  a  pretty  little  ballad ;  the  secMid  more  fiuicifal  and 
altogether  in  a  stronger  style,  and  it  is  enlivened  with  aniUustvao 
tive  accompaniment.  If  Mr.  Anley  be  the  author  of  the  air  to 
which  Mr.Moore  has  given  the  title  ot^^The  meeting  of  the  waterSy^ 
why  then  he  composed  the  melody  at  the  head  of  this  article. — 
Memory  is  very  treacherous  in  more  senses  than  one. 


ITALIAN  MUSIC. 

But  few  original  compositions  to  Italian  words  are  published  in 
this  country — the  many  which  issue  from  the  press  being  tran- 
scripts from  scores  printed  abroad.  /  tre  CreUomini,  canzonetta 
by  Mr.  Pio  Cianchettini,  and  another  by  Signor  Morroni,  are  how- 
ever of  the  former  description,  and  they  are  both  very  pleasing. 
Mr.  Cianchettini's  is  indeed  of  a  more  elegant  and  high  character 
than  Signor  Morroni*s,  which  is  lighter.  Pietoia  a  miei  lamentij 
a  cavatina  by  W.  Clements,  of  Vienna,  written  expressly  for  Mad. 
Catalani,  has  also  been  published  at  Dublin.  It  is  in  point  of 
fact  an  air  with  variations,  containing  many  shewy  and  a  few 
really  difficult  passages. 

Messrs.  Birchall  and  Co.  have  printed  four  of  the  most  admired 
pieces  from  Zelmira--<<CAe  vidi^''^  a  cavatina ;  ^^Riede  al  ioglioy** 
aria;  ^^ In  titasi di  gioioy^^  dneito;  unA  ^^ Ah  m* illusey^^  qmntetio. 
These  are  all  equal  to  the  general  run  of  Rossini's  compositions, 
and  are  certainly  the  finest  parts  of  the  opera,  and  with  the  duet 
^^  Perche  mi  guardi  *'  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  that  will  be 
popular.  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Co.  are  publbhing  the  fiivourite 
airs,  arranged  for  the  harp  by  Bochsa,  in  parte.  The  former  pub- 
lishers have  also  put  fbrth  the  principal  pieces  in  Semiramide : — 
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<<  Jin  ti  Barbara  nciagura^^^  gran  rondo,  (con  coro)  brayura ;  <V£ 
dunque  vera  audaccy  acena  e  duetto,  very  effective ;  '^  Ebben  ti 
firiicij^  duetto,  requiriiig  mueh  Execution ;  tad  ^^  L'usmio  ardtr^'* 
a  terzetto,  whicb,  if  well  sung,  will,  ieff  ui  the  theatrical  phraee. 
<<  -IVmIo  megUoy^*  a  comic  daet  for  a  base  and  mezso  soprano,  is  in 
Rossini's  best  manner. 

We  are  still  in  arrear  with  our  composers,  and  with  some  to 
whom  we  can  only  apologize  by  pointing  out  the  interest  of  the 
subjects  which  occupy  our  present  Number.  It  will  be  seen  we 
have  extended  its  compass^  We  hope  to  atone  for  our  cnnissions 
in  Aiture  artides« 


l«  . 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Ia  |>reeauoenee  que  I'ltaiie  a  obtenue  dans  I'art  de  la 
Muaque^  n'est  pas  coutestee;  quelle  autre  cantr^e  au  monde 
afeurni  autaut  de  cel^bres  compositeurs  ?  Le  Compte  6ri%- 
goireOrioff.     . 


Sib, 

XT  has  often  been  said  that  ^'  Genius  is  af  all  countries'^ — but. 
the  Continental  world,  like  the  noble  historian  of  Italian  music^ 
above  cited,  is  very  much  disposed  to  treat  us  aflex  the  fashion  in 
which  we  have  been  described  by  antient  Geographers,  and  so  far 
as  musical  genius  at  least  is  concerned,  they  would  exclude  us 
from  the  pale  of  their  society,  and  makei  us  indeed  '^  penitus.  foio 
divisos  orbe  Britannos,^^  But,  Sir,  I  for  one  am.  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  this  degradation — at  least  not  without  a  fair  trial  and 
the  production  of  evidence.  If  after  such  a  hearing  my  unfortu- 
nate country  be  condemned  by  a  verdict  of  her  peers-— we  mutt 
submit  to  ikte,  for  to  fhte  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  we  who  can  with 
reason  boast  so  much  capacity  in  many  respects,  are,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  declared  incapable. 

The  %mterof  the  letter  signed  "  An  Englishman,**  inserted  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  your  Review,*  has  I  think  shewn  what  ind^^d 
can  scarcely  admit  of  dispute,  that  English  music  possesses  a  deci-< 
ded  character^  and  he  has  traced  the  facts  in  our  natural  constitu- 
tion and  powers  from  which,  that  character  is  derived.    HeJu^s. 
done  something  more  than  this ;   he  has  proved  that:  in  the  early ' 
ages  of  music  and  composition,  properly  so  called,  dur  country 
kept  equal  pace  with  the  nations  of  the  Continent,     He,  has. 
gone  on  to  demonstrate  that  we  haye  always  had  a  succession  df 
composers  who  wrote  in  an  original  manner,  even  if  it  be  admitted. 
that  they  gathered,  as  every  man  does  who  cultivates  an  art,  some- 
thing from  the  progress  of  others,  something  fVom  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  exertions  of  kindred  minds. 

•  Page  440,    .. 
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Italy  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  roost  musical  country  in  the- 
world — Germany  next,  France*  next,  and  poor  England  the  least 
of  civilized  Europe.  There  was  a  time  indeed,  and  that  not  very 
remote,  when  France  could  hardly  be  said  to  take  precedence  of 
England  ;  but  now  it  is  otherwise.  Her  conservatory,  as  well  as 
those  of  Italy,  has  produced  great  men,  and  her  great  men  great 
works.  They  are  putting  forth  at  this  moment  elementary  trea- 
tises, systematically  arranged,  that  will  perhaps  be  adopted  by 
other  nations.  Some  of  them  already  have  obtained  a  footing 
amongst  us.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  match  England  against 
the  world.  But,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  try  a  parallel  between 
England  and  Italy — ^the  country  hitherto  supposed  to  be  most 
fertile  of  eminent  musicians,  from  early  to  present  times.  It  will 
be  doing  something  to  bring  (facts  and  dates  together,  for  although 
there  are  many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  characters 
of  the  great  musicians  that  have  dignified  their  art  and  done 
honour  to  their  respective  countries,  there  are  few  I  believe  who 
have  any  very  complete  or  exact  knowledge  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  musicians  of  each  particular  period.    Thus  a  vague  and 

*  A  modern  French  writer,  however,  places  France  at  one  time  below  England. 
*^  HoeBflcan,**  says  M.  Casttl^Blaze,  <*  reprisente  les  Fran^us  comme  mie 
natkxi  inseniible  aoz  charmes  de  la  belle  melodie,  oomme  on  vil  troapean  de 
bmies,  devant  ieqael  il  est  Inutile  de  ripandre  les  perles ;  dans  ses  lettres, 
dans  ses  remans,  dans  son  dlctionnaire  mtoe,  qaHl  6crivit  avec  !e  fiel  des 


diatribes,  il  epoise  centre  eoz  les  traits  de  lironie  et  dn  sarcarane,  et  porfe 
I'iiyare  jusqa'a  rootmge.  Ea  parlaat  ainsi  de  ses  adaiiratenrs,  Rousseau 
ne  donne*t-il  pas  des  prenves  irricqsables  de  son  ingratitude,  d'une  in» 
gratitude  r^voltante?  Je  contiens  avec  lui  que  les  ^nn^ab  de  ce  temps 
n'avaient  nl  oieille,  ai  goAt,  m  i'exerdoe  de  la  bonne  mnsiqoe ;  je  conviens 
quUls  6taient  desbarbaies,  et  voili  justement  pourquoi  lis  applaudirent  ie  Deom 
du  'Mage  !  Rousseau,  musicien  ignorant,  denut  s'estimer  trop  heureux  de 
rencontrer  ua  audited  plus  ignorant  que  lul,  un  auditoire  qui  p&t  Padmirer, 
ei  prendre  sa  psalmodie  et  ses  ebansoas  pour  de  la  araslque.  II  devait  se 
contenter  de  rire  de  la  barbarie  des  Fran^als,  mus  non  pas  la  leur  reprocher 
durement,  puisque  cette  barbarie  £tait  la  seule  cause  de  ses  succes.  Dans 
quel  pays,  dans  quel  coin  de  PEurope  eiit41  os4  porter  son  bagage  musical  ? 
snr  quel  thMtee  e&t  U  pu  mettre  an  jour  un  ridicule  avortoa  i  Est-ce  en 
Italic  ?  A.  Scarlatti,  Pergolese  n'toient  plus,  mus  Jomelli  oommandait  i 
un  peuple  de  vlrtuoses.  En  Allemagne  ?  Hasse,  Ie  Mozart  de  ce  temps,  j 
UutAt  retentlr  les  thdLtres  par  des  accords  aussi  mUodieuz  que  savaos.  £n 
Angleterre  ?  Oa  y  itait  encore  pjein  des  souvenirs  de  I'illustre  Handel,  et  il 
ne  fallait  rien  moins  que  les  talens  de  Porpora  pour  consoler  de  cette  grande 
perte.  Partout  Apdllon  avait  des  auteh,  paiteot  on  sacrifiak  au  veritable 
dieu  de  rharmoole ;  la  France  seule  lui  opposut  encore  avec  opini&treti  la 
puissante  bani^  dtt  prijag6s.«-dftif>AIs8tf  ds  la  CoufOiUfm* 
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getttral  idea  km  been  fonwd  omi  dUhied,  but  I  wMi  t^  fsamine 
wiA  wiMit  degfee  of  jtetfee  siieb  pra-eaiuMnee  h«  been  aeeoidecL 
I  really  enter  upon  thA  eaquiry  witb  very  uuBtded  notieM  myself; 
but  at  Htttae  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  best  way  to  ander- 
stflJld  a  enbjeot  is  to  write  upoa  it^  so  1  bepe  ta  the  cawae  of  my 
search  to  obtain  a  cleaver  vieir  of  the  real  differenois,  I  premiea 
tiins  much  to  riiew  that  I  begin  the  disiiaiaitimi  with  bat  few  prc- 
oonoeived  opinioM^  and  witb  no  prejudices.  I  shall  set  down 
what  I  lindy  neither  altering  nor  disguising  a  single  fiiel--*-and 
drawing  sacb  eonelusiona  only  as  the  premises  shall  seem  tc^  me 
iurly  to  warrant.  At  the  oatset  however  I  must  grtnt  that  Italy 
b  greatly  and  properiy  speahing  fiir  more  musical  thail  Bagland* 
But  it  is  nety  as  I  understaiid  the  question^  the  genera)  er  unirer* 
sal  reception  of  muste  anMUg  the  people  of  the  two  couiitries  that 
I  propose  to  discuss,  but  whether  there  be  any  such  supremacy  in 
the  great  examples  a^  Italy  has  been  allowed  to  boast.  She  has 
to  be  sure  more  than  one  capital  advantage.  The  greatest  I  take 
to  be  the  nntrersal  diffusion  of  the  love  of  muaic,  by  the  aid  of  the 
religion  of  Catholic  countries,  which  al^o  makes  the  art  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  people  as  it  were.  By  these  conduits  not 
only  the  prepossession  but  the  knowledge  is  circulated  every 
where,  and  thus  the  natural  disposition  for  music  which  the  cli« 
mate  is  considered  to  cherish  and  political  institutions  to  fevour, 
are  improved  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Italy  has  also 
always  had  an  opera — and  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  (next  to  ecclesiastical  composition,  which  contains  the  most 
sublime  productions  of  art)  dramatic  music  is  the  most  effective — 
the.mest  popular— must  excite  the  most  universal  attention  and 
delight — and  consequently  must  confer  the  greatest  share  of  repu-^ 
tation  on  the  composer.  From  this  source  of  fame,  although  En- 
gland cannot  be  said  to  have  been  absolutely  cut  off,  yet  the  ex* 
cellence  of  her  works  for  the  stage  has  been  indefinitely  lowered 
andabridged  by  the  want  of  a  legitimate  musical  drama,  and  by  the 
low  state  of  the  national  taste.  Italy  principally  boasts  bar  dra- 
matic composers.    England  has  even  yet  no  lyric  drama.* 

*  In  the  e«¥liM  httfodlictkm  ef  the  lyric  drasia  to  the  English  stage,  per- 
haps,  it  was  wisely  done  of  the  8ovei«igo  (Geoi^se  I*)  with  tiie  other  institutors 
of  the  Roral  Acsdemy  of  Mnsic,  whe  la  17W  ftnbscribed  SOfiOO£.  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  an  eperaj  to  hare  reoenrse  to  the  Italian  theatre  as  to  the 
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Another  disadvantage  British  eompoeeirs  have  laboured  ander, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  of  aU  their  disadvadktages, 
is  the  language.  -Italian  is  pttr  excellence  the  language  of  tnusic,' 
not  alone  in  respect  of  the  qualities  whith'  fender  it  the  best  for 
singing,  but  also  because  it  is  universally  received  as  such,  and  as 
appertaining  to  the  country  the  most  suprebely  musical.  For 
these  reasons  Italian  music  has  found  itis  Svuy  into  the  orchestras 
of  every  nation,  and  theatres  exprlassly  for  the  performance  of 
Italian  operas  have  been  erected  all  over  Europe.  <Tbe  composi* 
tionp  of  no  other  country  have  enjoyed  thfe  same  privileges. 
Even  Haydn's  Creation  has  been  transldted- to  fit  it  for  Etagiisb 
ears,  and  his  canzonets  were  written  both  to  Italiah  and  to  En- 
glish poetry.  Mozart's  g^nd  compositions  are  also  put  to  Italian 
words.    Thus  the  very  slight  and  limited  acquaintance  with  the 

best  example.  .Bpt  has  it  been  cqaallj  ^ise  or  even  fair  to  English  talent,  to 
lavish  such  immense  sums  as  hare  been  annually  spent  upon,  the  King^s  Theatre, 
while  nothing  of  the  same  nature  has  been  done  to  assist  the  cultivation  and' 
progress  of  an  English  lyric  drama  ?  When  i  speak  in  these  terms,  I  alhtde 
of  course  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  nobility  and  other  opulent, persons  to  the 
opera,  which  has  had  noblemen  for  its  managers  and  supporters^  while  the  En- 
glish lyric  drama  has  been  left  entirely  withoot  su<^h  extra-assistaiice,  to  make* 
its  own  way  by  means  of  the  body  of  the  p!Q0ple4 !  Wl^ile  we  had  neither  com«. 
posers,  por  singers,  nor  instrumentalists,  it  was  well  to  give  us  the  best  examples 
—but  since  we  have  had  an  Arne.  a  Shield,  and  a  Bishop — a  Billington  and  a 
Brafaam— a  Weiduell,  and/ a  Lmdley,  cum  muUip  aHis^^-emeiy  it  would  re* 
doand  to  the  honour  of  our  nobility  to  hold  out  sopie  encouragement  to  these 
our  countrymen  ?  I  will  not  say  we  might  by  such  means  eclipse  Italy,  but  I 
will  say  such  assistance  would  gfve  an  impulse,  the  effects  of  ^h^chare  likely 
to  be  beneficial  beyond  all  possibility  of  ealoulation.  And  I  will  even  go  fur- 
ther, and  pronounce  that  to  turn  the  whole  current  of  noble  patronage  towards 
a  foreign  theatre,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  aristocracy.  I  confidently  be- 
fieve  that  even  were  a  far  less  sum  appropriated  to  the  establishment  and  ^ncda- 
ragementof  an  English  Opera-house,  than  is  lavished  at  theKisg's  Theatre,  fhe 
British  public  might  enjoy  quite  as  fine  a  musical  entertainment  Seven  years, 
under  judicious  management,  would  accomplish  this  desirable  purpose.  As 
ear  tlmtret  are  conducted  at  present,  the  same  perfection  cannot  be  expected. 
The^npremacy  of  the  Italifui  opera  arises  from  the  concentration  of  the  attention, 
of  the  managers  and  performers  to  a  single  object.  How  can.  it  be  imagined 
thata  iiand  which  four  nights  out  of  six  are  playing  in  a  Coarse  manner,  en- 
tr'aot  tnae<i,  in  the  midst  of  aU  sorts' of  noises  and  the  perfect  disregard  and 
contempt  of  the  audience^  ^oi|id  assume  the  taste,*  precision,  and  excellence  of 
execution  necessary  to  a  fine  dramatic  performance  ?  Or  how  should  an 
audience  preserve  their  musical  tact  when  their  sensibilities  are  ruptured  and 
distracted  hy  Messrs.  Jones,  Knight,  Fawoett,  Barley,  and  listen,. as  principal 
dramatis  persouss  in  A  musical  piece  2  Nothing  can  be  well  more  absurd  than 
to  expect  to  rear  a  taste  for  the  lyric,  drama,  Mer  tat  dUcrimma*  This  is 
^^  JJummo  papiU  cetviDpmJungere  mmunC^  with  a  vengeance.. 
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English. tlm(^e<thb  iahabitttntfr  of  ihm  Cootiileafc  enjffy,.  acts  W :  ai 
complete.prolibitioii  of  tbe  exportation:  of  onr  miiaic^  and  I  mueh: 
douM  whethtr  lan  EngUahson^  was  ever. sung; at  any.  public  p^o 
ibrmance  abro^  except  by  a'  natm.  It  is  quite  :astoBJsIuiig  to 
peroeive.how  Kttle  even  of  Handel  is  .known,  except  in  England. * 
TUs  isa.most  material  fiiet^  for  whilst  .the  Italjaahas  had  the 
wlnrfe  .oCcivili^d  Europe  lor  his  atetaa,  the.  Englishinatr  has  beeft 
circttmscribed  by  the. seas  which  suitound  his  own.islajul.. .  ) 

I  shall,  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  Italian  and  English' com-* 
posers  of  principal  note,  with  the  dates  at  which  they  flourished — 
beginning  it  howevler  as  low  down  as  that  date  when  music  had  re- 
ceived a  Ibna  auffioiently  poliriiedio  be  agreeable  even  to  modem' 
ears  and  modem  notions.  Should  I  gofiirther:back,I.mig;ht  be 
aoeosed  of  affiecttng  an  erudition  which;  I  do  iM>t  profess.  More* 
over  your  correspondent^  to  whese  lettei*  I  have  befone  refern^^ 
has  cleiuned  the  ground  fdr  mfaf  during  .theivery  early  stages  of  com*, 
position.  •'        .    .      . 

hUT  OF  ITAXilAr^  COHPOS^nS.:     :,'.[,     [    • 


CS^issimi . 

.^(MliTished!*.. 

loop 

..3fUtt;..>rfl>i^ovn  .^.. 

4730. 

Allegri  «.» 

•  •  ditto  «••. 

1629  . 

:    Sacfhipi  .^..  dijtto  ..,.. 

I7j85- 

Stradella  . 

•  «  ditto  ..••• 

1650  : 

.Aofossi  >. . . .  ditto. ...: 

1736 

Scarlatti  A 

.  •  ditto  .^«. 

im.. 

;TraeitB   ditto.  ..... 

1731 

Porporf^  .. 

.  •  bprn  ,.  ^  • « 

less.. 

..Paive^o  ...  ditto, .... 

1741 

Marcello  . 

.•  dUtto  ••*• 

1621^) 

.  ZingV9Ui  ..  ditto  ...< 

1752 

Durante  «« 

»^  4^tto  .w.,. 

1693 

CimiurosR  ki.  ditto  ..,. 

1754 

Leo  .  •  ^  •  •  • 

..  ditto  ,v** 

1694. 

GugUdbni.  flourijsh^d  ., 

1772 

Galuppi.,:..  ditto  ...^ 

1703 

^   Mo8(^..*...  borp 

1775 

Yiuci   •..♦ 

*•  ditto  .,.., 

1705 

.    Biaiicbi,I!V.,4oqri8|ied  .. 

•1783; 

Jomelli   •• 

.•  dittQ  «••• 

Ul4f  . 

Perez  . . . ....  .ditto;  .... 

1790 

Piccim  ... 

.^  dittQ  ..••• 

,.1728, 

Paer   ..i.i.  jditto  .... 

1816 

Pergo^esi^ 

» flourished  •• 

1730 

)  Rpasiai  ,,..;.,.  ditto  .... 

1820 
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•   ; 

Purcdl  ... 

..  hem  •••• 

1658 

;    Croft  4...  Bouri8hed«. 

1707 

Lock  .... 

flourished  • . 

1666 

Weldon  ....  ditto  .... 

1708 

Blow   .... 

.  •  ditto  •  •  •  • 

1680 

Haydn   .....  ditto  .... 

1723 

Handel  hpm,  1684— 

Arue  .'.....,  ditto  .,.. 

1730 

flourisfalsd  1790to  ;. 

1760 

Green......  ditto.... 

1737 

Aldrich  •• 

flourished^. 

1789 

1     9oyc6  ......  dittb  ;... 

1768 

Eccles    .. 

»••  ditto  •••• 

1798 

'  Worj^n  ....  ditto  . . .  • 

1764 
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Dibdin  ^..  ftonriahni  •.  1766  Dudty  ...  flotimhad  .;  1786 

BttttiBliiU...  ditto  ....  1771  WeUie ditto  ....  ITfiB 

liHley ditto  ....  1775  Storsee   ..^.  ditto  ...;.  1791 

Iid.Moriimgton  ditto    ..  1775  Arnidd ditto  ....  1797 

Stnitli  J.S.  .  ditto  ....  1775  Steven ditto  ...;  180d 

PttlLtoiiS.  ..  ditto  ....  1770  Calloott  ....  ditto  .«..»  1810 

PaxtonW.  .  ditto  ....  1779  Croteh ditto  ....  ISM 

Cool&e  ......  ditto  ....  17^9  Honley  .•••  ditto  ....  ISSOb 

Shield......  ditto  ....  1785  Bidiop  ......  ditto  ...^1801 

I  teivo  confined  myeelf,  it  will  he  obiervedi  to  ^omposen  of 
vocal  music  of  ererj  specseS)  and  to  tke  moit  eminent  names  alone^ 
from  the  cDneideration  that  this  branch  of  the  mbject  will  present 
qnite  matter  enoagh  fbr'  a  single  essay^-^Hind  from  the  reieetton 
that  neither  Italy  nor  Englahd  have  been  the  great  improvers  of 
instrnm0nls«***a  praise  belonging  to  the  Geifmans,  mid  most  expe« 
cially  to  Haydn  arid  Mozart. 

The  little  of  the  mttsic  of  Italy  writtlMi  in  the  seventeenth 
century  which  still  lives,  is  either  for  the  church  or  the  Chamber. 
The  fitmous  Jtft^^er^  of  Allegri,  which  iff  performed  by  voices 
only,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  during  the  Holy  Week, 
and  It  very  fbw  of  the  pieces  of  Cartssimi,  relished  by  the  learned 
alotie,  are  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  known  previous  to  the  time 
wheti  Lodk  and  Purcell  flourished  amongst  us.  Dr.  Aldrich  has 
preserved  some  of  Carissimi*^  motetts,  and  given  them  an  Eri-* 
glish  dress ;  and  Handel's  chorus,  ^  Ifear^  Jacob* s  Ood^'^  iff  taken 
from  one  of  hfa— ^  PiaraieJUias  iBraeV*-  Soiiie  of  the  works  of 
Cesti,  his  scholar,  have  also  been  preserved.  Stradellat  is  a 
musician*  of  greater  note,  and  to  all  these  our  Purcell  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for*  hints.  Matthew  Lock  is  stated  to  have 
Imitated  the  French  musicians,  Cambertand  Lulli;  and  if  these 
allegations  be  true  (and  they  come  from  a  good  judge.  Dr.  Bur- 
nejX)  we  must  admit  that  our  English  claims:  to  originality  are 

•  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History,  tal.  4,  page  03. 

f  For  tlie  interesdng  story  of  StradeUa  see  Musical  Review^'  Vol.  1,  p.  48a 

%  Dr.  Barney  may  perhaps  be  right  in  attributing  somethinjr  of  a  similarity 

•C  maaner  in  this  work  to  the  coiiiposttfons  of  CamlMft  and*  LttiH,lrat  the 

«er«i  of  the  ideas  has  been  sbce  dearly  traced  by  the  research  of  Mr. 

Richard  Clark,  of  his  Miyesty's  Chapel  Royal— See  Muscat  Review,  vol  4, 

jMT^  308,'  d  $ef* 
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diakeiL.  Bui,  triung  iatenial  evidence  fiir  ny  |n^®9  ^  sImhiU  in 
Ro  instaace  inaat  nore  Btrenuomily  on  ths  clniui  of  my  conlitry* 
men,  tkotn  on  these  bright  exampleB  of  our  early  genius.  iHints 
are  propagated  with  such  rapidity^  and  the  fikunents  of  thought 
which  tonneet  one  thing  with  another  are  so  nunnte,  that  it  is 
often  dtficttlt  to  deteet  these  ramificatioBs.  But  in  works  of  art^ 
originality  is  determined  by  a  certain  indesjcrible  flow,  eontimiity^ 
and  strength,  which  at  once  decide  the  fiict  in  the  mind  of 
the  examiner^  AU  tbasa  qnalities  I  think  I  perceive  in  Lock  and 
PurceU,  and  I  shonld  no  more  accuse  them  of  that  spades  of 
imitation  which  cuts  off  an  author  finom  the  <elaim  of  original 
thinking,  than  I  should  of  imputing  plagiarism  to  Scott,  Lord 
Byron,  or  M oore«  These  poets  are  tinctuned  with  the  varioui 
learning  of  various  reading*-*4MEy  the  Great  Unknown  may  bo 
earily  tmcked  to  certain  weU-knewn  depositories  both  of  &ct 
and  description.  Bnt  who  would  dare  to  impute  these  things  as 
detracting  from  their  originail  tone  of  thinking  t  I  oontend  then 
fearlessly  that  Lock  and  Puroell  nmy  be  placed  against  the  com-* 
posers  of  Italy  in  their  time,  and  I  quesdon  whether  such  considei^* 
able  portiMs  of  the  Italian  writetft  of  their  age^  still  live,  and  are 
still  as  muck  sung  In  ekur<A,  theatre,  and  chamber,  in  Italy,  as 
there  are  of  Lock  and  Purcell  in  EnglMid.  This  aflbrds  one  lest, 
at  least,  of  ability,  and  of  die  vitality  of  their  teleats. 
The  successor  to  these  grei^  names  was  Handel-^ 
<<  Giant  Handd  with  his  hundred  hands." 
Though  not  a  native  of  our  country,  he  can  hardly  be  denied  to 
as.  *  Handel  was  twenty-eix  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  certainly  completed  his  musical  education^  But 
those  of  his  comporitionB  which  have  lived  are  written  to  English 
words,  and  we  precisely  adapted  to  those  calm  and  sober  habittf 
of  drawing  pleasm«e  as  much  from  reflection  as  flrom  sensation, 
which  your  correspondent  ^Air  Kn«i.ish«aii"  has  justly  traced 
out  as  the  foundations  and  chaiNM^teristics  of  the  music*  of  this 
country.  If  the  French  have  any  title  to  LuUi,  who  was  bom  at 
Florence,  and  to  Gluck,  who  was  bom  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  whom  they  yet  esteem  to  be  the  founders  and  formers  of 
their  dramatic  music,  we  may  certainly  cimm  Handel  for  our  own 
on  the  same  ground — ^naturalization.  Lull!  and  Gluck  wrote 
'operas  for  France ;  Handel  wrote  oratorios  for  England.    The 
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taste  of  the  carapesero  and  the  faation  aresb  iniemroveB,  that  Uloe 
the  bright  hues  which-  are  seen  te  shine  from  silks  that  are  inter* 
mixed,  we  canndt  disconnect  the  one  from  the  oth«r  or  eonceive 
them  to  have  a  separatlB  existence.  ^  The  dramatic  wiitors  of 
France,  it  is  true,  would  have  fonnd  an  opera  elsewherey  hnt'  the 
oratorio  may  be  almost  said  to  be:  peculiar  to  England,  for  in  no 
other  place  has  it  flourished  so  widely,  so  nobly^  or  so  long. 
Handel  was  not  the  invehtor  of  the  oratorio  «ny  more  than  Lulli 
and  Oluck  of  the  oppm,  biit  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  the 
congeniality  of  our  constitutional  .temperament  that  Handers 
genius  expanded  itself  in  the  production  of  those  sublime  compo- 
sitions.to  whkh  he  has  affixed  that  .title,  bnd  which  have,  given 
immortality  to  his  name.  He  aowed  the  seed,  but  it  was  our  soil 
that  gave  it  nurture  and  a  life  everlasting.  < 
:  If  then  we  collate  the  music  of  Bandel  that  stiU  Uvea,  with  that 
of  the  composl9rs.of  Italy,  where  does  the  latter  stand  in  the  icomr 
parison  i  Haadel  may  b0  ^aid  to  have  flourished  froa^  IISO,  when 
he  wrote  his.  first  oratorio  oSE^iher,  t»  1761,  *,wjh0n  his  last, 
Jeptha  9ind  Tim^and  Truiky  were  producefd.''  Th^t  particular 
period  was^  it  is  true,  -very  barresn  of.  celebrated  composers  in 
Italy,  but  were  we  to  take  the  whole  series  of  writers.,. from  Ca- 
riasimi  to  1751,  weshouldliot,  I.amq^ite  convinced,  find  that  so 
many  of  all  their  productions  put  together  are  performed  as:  of 
Handel  at  this  time.  And  should  it  be  pleaded  that  one  cause 
is  the  paucity  of  great  £nglishjii^iter$  since.  Handel,  I  deny  the 
&ct.  Lock's  music  to  MacbeihfwA  much  of  Purcejl,.  sti)^  live ; 
nor  can.  the  grandeur  ^Jid  sublimity  of  Handel  eqlipse  their  worlf^. 
The  songs  in  Artanerxefi  stiU  keep  their  .place,  both  Mpon  ,ihe\ 
stage. and  in  the  orche^ra,  and  yet  Shield,  Storace^  and  Bishops- 
have  deluged  both  with  xM>mp<wtions  of  great  ability..  .  . 
.  The  books  of  the  Concisrt  of  Antienit.  A{uaio  I  conceiye^  Sir,, 
furnish  one  test  of  the  truth  of<this  compariiqn ;  for  the.direot^ra 
of  that  admirable  institution*  must  naturally  be  anj;ious,.to  bring 

*     .    :  )  .  *    •        .       J;..  •  • 

*  Georov  III.  was  passiooa^ly  fond  of  music,  bnt  certainly  prejudiced  jc^ 
'  fiivour  of  Handel,  and  too  exclusively  attached  to  his  works — a  censure  wliich' 
must  be  lightened  by  the  recollecdoti  of  the  sablhnity  and  severity  of  taste, 
wfaiohgare  birth  tptk^  predile96Qa. ,  The  Monarch  never  white,  in  ii^attli. 
missed  attending  .tlie  Antient  Concert  Georoe  IV.  is  not  only  food  of 
music,  but  a  fine  judge  of  various  styles.  He  has  a  band  of  unequalled  ex- 
cellence.   He  hears  music  constantly;  hew  happens- it  that  he  has  never  but 
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forward  and  preserve  as  much  of  antient  lore  as  possible,  and  their 
own  researches  have  been  assisted  by  men  of  no  small  musical 
erudition — ^Mr.  Bartleman  and  Mr.  Greatorex  for  instance.  How 
very  few  are  the  pieces  from  the  Italian  masters  in  their  bills^ 
compared  with  English,  yet  they  do  not  reject  foreign  music,  but 
run  through  the  whole  range.^  I  know  it  has  been  objected'that 
they  have  not  done  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  selection  of  pieces 
of  various  grandeur.  But  I  cannot  consider  this  charge  to  be 
well  grounded,  and  if  it  even  can  be  supported,  it  does  not  abso* 
lutely  imply  any  superiority  in  foreign  composers,  for  I  conceive 
the  English  would  furnish  an  equal  quantity  of  beauties  not 
generally  known.  Again,  Sir,  look  to  the  lists  of  cathedral  ser- 
vices which  your  correspondent  X.  A.  P.  has  begun  to  collect.* 
See  what  a  noble  store  they  present !  Will  the  mass-music  of 
Italy  be  found  to  contain  more  be'kutiful  or  more  immortal  spe- 
cimens ?  The  question  is  too  wide,  perhaps,  to  admit  a  positive 
answer,  but  at  any  rate  the  ecclesiastical  compositions  we  have 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  good  to  save  us  from  the 
obscurity  which  has  too  lotftg  been  cast  over  us. 

In  strict  order  I  oiight,  perhaps,  to  come  to  our  dramatic  music, 
but  I  must  first  bring  to  view  the  host  of  glee  writers  who  range 
on  our  side,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  not  even  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  controvert  our  claim  to  supremacy  in  this  very  delightful 
species  of  composition.  Luca  Marenzio,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Italian  madrigalists,  has  pieces  which  still  live ;  but  so  do 
those  of  Morley,  Weelkes,  and  Wilbye,  and  the  other  authors  of 
the  Triumphs  ofOriana.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  decide 
to  which  the  palm  belongs.    But  almost  ever  since  their  age, 

once  appeared  at  the  finest  concert  in  his  dominions  ?  It  has  been  stated 
(Musical  Review,  Tol.  4,  page  240),  that  ^^the  King  has  declared  to  some  of 
the  principal  singers  that  hu  taste  in  music  is  daily  growing  more  like  that  of 
hb  poor  father,"  and  I  can  confirm  the  fact,  on  the  authority  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  said.  His  Majesty's  practice  however  does  not  quite  keep  pace 
with  this  declaration — which  is  perhaps  to  be  taken,  like  most  of  such  things, 
with  an  allowance  for  ^^  existing  circomstances."  ^^  When  f  said  I  would  die 
a  batchelor,"  soliloquizes  Benedkky  ^^  I  thought  I  should  never  live  to  be 
married." 

*  The  first  five  books  of  1823  are  laying  before  me ;  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Earls  of  Damley,  Derbj^  and  Fortescoe,  were  severally  directors 
of  the  separate  nights.  There  were  seventy-six  pieces  done,  (taking  scenes  as 
one  piece)— fifty*six  were  by  English  composers,  thirty-five  of  which  were 
from  Handel,  and  twenty  from  ali  the  foreign  masters— vocal  and  instrumental. 
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kardly  any  thing  of  Italian  production  in  the  same  species  has 
risen  to  much  or  long*continued  admiration,  whilst  almost  all  of 
that  age  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  if  not  quite  forgotten,  are 
never  heard.  If  madrigals  deserve  to  be  called  the  music  of  a 
former  and  an  early  time,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  eke  to 
come  in  competition  with  them,  if  the  Italians  preceded  us  a  little 
in  their  invention  and  application,  we  have  since  amply  coaipeii- 
sated  these  claims  by  the  number,  variety,  and  excellence  of  oar 
part-songs,  and  by  the  evidence  which  is  afforded  of  these  their 
qualities,  in  the  rank  and  duration^they  have  maintained  against 
or  by  Che  side  of  all  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  modem  genius  and  modem  art.*  Can  any  Italian  pieces 
be  cited  that  will  live  as  long  and  be  heard  with  as  much  pleasure 
in  Italy  as  Webbe's  ^<  ffhen  winds  breiUke  sofi^*'  or  ^^Smi/lfyfr&m 
the  fnamiiain*$  brow"  or  as  Callcott's  <<  Pence  t0  the  s&uh  ofihe 
heroeSj*^  and  Horsley's  ^^By  Celiacs  arbcnr^"  in  England— not  to 
mention  the  myriads  of  similar  works  that  .preceded  or  were  con^^ 
temporaneous  with  them,  of  great,  though  not  so  great  merit  ?  I 
think  I  might  undertake  to  challenge  those  most  conversant  with 
the  music  of  Italy  to  parallel  such  pieces  with  me,  piece  for  piece, 
and  I  should  be  quite  fearless  as  to  the  issue. 

I  have  thus  demonstrated,  1  think,  that  in  the  church,  the 
orchestra,  and  the  chamber,  England  can  bMst  of  composers  who 
fhirly  equal  if  npt  outvie  the  Italian  schools.  And  I  must  now 
come  to  the  music  of  the  theatre,  which  I  mttst  admit  is  our  weakest 
part,  but  still  I  hope  not  to  leave  our  dramatic  writers  at  such  an 
immeasurable  distance  as  they  are  but  too  often  considered  to 
stand  behind  those  of  Italy. 

The  state  of  the  English  musical  drama  has  been  often  very 
-  comprehensively  and  very  justly  treated  in  the  pages  of  your 
Review.  And  it  is  not  only  disgraceful  to  the  national  taste,  but 
it  operates  exceedingly  against  the  dramatic  composer.  For 
although  insulated  airs  from  both  the  operas  of  Italy  and  England 
are  the  sulgects  of  comparison,  yet  who  can  tell  how  much  the 
sensibility  of  the  Italian  composer  is  excited  by  the  continual  flow 
of  musical  thought  which  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  lyric  drama 
inspires  and  allows,  or  how  much  the  feelings  of  the  Englbh 

*  See  Musical  Retiew,  voL  li.  p.  107. 
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mmidan  are  lowered  and  deadened  by  Ihe  want  of  such  a  difltrihu- 
tion  of  Ike^  parts  oihiu  subject  as  the  Italian  opera  admits,  and 
which  the  English  rejects.  We  can  be  said  to  have  no  recitative^ 
nor  indeed  have  we  any  lyric  dramatic  poetry — ^that  is  to  say,  we 
have  no  dramas  like  those  of  Metastasio,  modelled  for  the  stage, 
where  the  sentiments  and  passions  are  divided,  with  a  view  to  just 
musical  expression-^where  sounding  words  are  selected — where, 
in  short,  the  relations  of  poetry,  music,  and  effect  are  studied  and 
adjusted.  If  it  be  objected,  that  since  the  time  of  Metastasio 
Italy  has  been  as  barren  of  genuine  lyric  poets  as  England,  I 
cannot  deny  the  fact ;  but  it  has  a  great  elevation  in  the  lan- 
guage itself,  so  fitted  for  music  and  singing,  and  in  the  arrange^ 
men!  and  colitinuity,  which  are  not  wanting.  The  advantage  on  the 
Side  of  Italy  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  in  the  deep  passion  of  the 
dramatic  feelings,  but  more  especially  in  the  facilities  for  comic 
concerted  pieces,  which  the  Italian  tongue  allows,  and  in  the  light 
and  melodious  and. forceful  structure  of  their  airs  and  duets-^« 
species  to  which  the  English  are  almost  entire  strangers.  Our 
musical  comic  pieces  are,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  but  too 
generally  vulgar  to  an  incredible  and  a  most  disgraceful  excess, 
and  all  the  attempts  I  remember  to  have  been  made,  either  to 
adapt  a  comic  Italian  finale  to  English  words,  or  to  make  one^ 
have  been  absolute  failures.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  decide  who* 
ther  this  be  the  fault  of  our  consonants,  or  attributable  to  Hie 
negligence  of  our  playwrights.  I  think,  as  in  most  cases^  some 
blame  attaches  to  both. 

The  last  century  was  the  golden  age  of  Italian  lyric-dramatie 
writing,  and  the  latter  portion  was  even  more  distinguished  than 
the  first.    The  operas  of  Galuppi*  and  Vinci  are,  however,  as 


*  Baldsssaro  Galnppi  was  bom  in  170S,  ia  the  isluid  ef  Bonmo,  rftaatod 
about  ei j^t  leagues  frDin  Venice,  and  from  this  place  he  was  also  named  Ba» 
ranello.  Galuppi  was  a  disciple  of  Lotii,  and  like  all  other  men  who  are= 
formed  by  nature  for  artists,  he  gare  early  promise  of  his  fiitare  greatness. 
Scarcely  had  he  attained  the  age  ^  manhood,  when  he  prodoeed  the  opera  of 
<^  G&  aaud  rioali^"  which,  however,  was  not  well  receifed  by  the  public ;  but 
hy  this  failure  he  was  stimulated  to  greater  exertions.  He  saw  the  errors 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was  thos  assbted  in  his  eonrse.  Fiora  this  no-* 
ment  die  progress  of  the  young  composer  was  as  oartaio  as  it  was  rapid.  He* 
composed  suoGessively  other  operas  on  lettring  the  consenaterb  of  the  ^<  Jtioh 
rabUi^  in  which  he  had  studied,  and  his  compositions  displayed  as  mach  kam^i 
ing  as  ingenuity.    He  was  not  only  sought  by  the  managers  of  the  thaaUes.of 
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entirely  extinct  as  pMrcell's  songs  in  The  Indian  Queen^  or  the 
Tyrannic  Ltoroe.  Nay,  Lock's  music  in  Macbeth  still  lives, 
while  all  the  Italian  operas  of  the  same  age  are  forgotten,  except 
byname.  This  indeed  is  the  effect  of  the  identity  that  subsists 
between  Shakspeare*s  sublime  machinery  and  Lock's  fantastic 
melodies.     They  live,  because  both  airs  and  choruses  are  so 


Venice  and  Italy,  but  even  by  those  of  the  most  distant  countries.  A  short 
time  only  elapsed  before  he  became  master  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark,  ori^anist 
to  several  churches,  (for  he  was  one  of  the  finest  players  of  his  time)  and  In  his 
turn,  master  of  that  conservatory  which  he  had  only  a  short  time  left  as  a  scholar. 

Endowed  with  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  imagination,  it  is  less  by 
purity  of  style  than  by  originality  that  this  composer  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  universal  and  well  merited  reputation.  He  possessed  as  much  fertility 
as  novelty  of  ideas,  and  whilst  a  crowd  of  composers  were  at  this  period  striving 
eagerly  to  outvie  each  other  in  all  that  was  brilliant  and  energetic  in  their  art, 
it  was  astonishing  to  see  Galuppi  surpassing  them  all  in  what  the  public  likes 
best,  novelty.  Many  authors  of  all  kinds  have  manifested  in  their  lives  a  very 
different  character  to  that  displayed  in  their  writings.  Moliere,  so  gay,  so  in- 
finitely amusing  in  his  comedies,  was  silent,  and  his  manners  might  have  seemed 
more  suitable  to  a  tragic  poet;  he  possessed  neither  mirth  nor  pleasantry. 
Galuppi,  however,  was  in  his  own  character  every  thing  that  he  seemed  in  his 
compositions,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  full  of  vivacity,  always  cheerful,  and  always 
agreeable.  Although  possessed  of  a  noble  and  commanding  countenance,  he 
maintained  this  sociable  humour  to  a  yery  advanced  age.  He  had  passed  his 
sixtieth  year  when  he  was  called  to  St  Petersburgh,  on  the  faith  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  he  there  justified  all  that  had  been  said  of  him.  At  this  age  he 
preserved  the  same  fire  with  which  his  compositions  had  shone  in  his  youth — 
they  displayed  all  his  early  energy.  On  his  arriral  in  Russia  he  comiiosed 
**  Didon^"*  and  when  he  quitted  it,  "  Iphigenie  en  Tauride^^^  which  operas 
are  considered  amongst  his  most  beautiful  works,  although  they  arc  tragic. 
Age  appears  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  his  tsdents,  and  it  could 
not  be  perceived  that  they  decayed,  even,  when  the  frame  which  inclosed  th^in 
was  advancing  rapidly  towards  its  dissolution.  The  eloge  of  this  composer, 
with  a  list  of  the  operas,  which  amounted  to  more  than  fifty,  may  be  found  in 
the  French  Historian  of  Music,  Laborde.  He  says,  ^^  Natur^gave  every  thing 
to  Buranello.  Equally  fitted  for  every  species  of  composition,  he  has  treated 
both  serious  and  comic,  as  well  as  sacred  music,  with  a  marked  superiority. 
An  enchanting  naivete  and  perfect  ease  reign  throughout  hb  music,  which 
render  It  quite  as  agreeable  to  the  million  as  it  is  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
.  cminoisseurs*  The  richness  of  his  accompaniment  has  gained  many  imitators, 
but  there  is  more  than  one  amongst  them  who  have  substituted  noise  for  har- 
mony, and  the  abuse  of  sound  for  that  judicious  application  of  It  which  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  ingenioifs  of  composers  always  knew  how  to  make. 

Galuppi  was  visited  by  Doctor  Bumey  in  1770,  and  is  described  by  him  as 
being  then  full  of  activity  and  imagination,  and  as  giving  the  following  admi- 
rable and  Gondse  definition  of  go<Kl  mosic,  which  ha  said  consisted  in  ^^  Vag- 
hezza,  chirzexza  e  buona  modulazione."  He  died  in  1785,  leaving  a  nume* 
pm%  and  opulent  family. 

I^or  an  accoant  of  yioci  see  Musical  Review,  vol.  5,  page  50. 
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practicnUy  characteristic  that  they  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  there- 
fore their  intrinsic  merits  are  their  preservatives. 

I  can  but  admit,  that  from*the  time  of  Purcell  to  Arne  there  is  a 
complete  hiatus  in  the  history  of  English  dramatic  music,  and  this 
too  was  the  age  when  Porpora,  Leo,  Scarlatti,  Oaluppi,  Vinci, 
and  Jomelli  flourished.  But,  Sir,  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
our  deficiency  is  not  assignable  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  to  the 
want  of  encouragement.  The  English  could  then  be  said  to  have 
even  less  taste  for  opera  than  at  present,  deficient  as  we  still  are. 
I  yield,  however,  completely  and  unreservedly  to  the  Italians 
during  this  period,  and  I  refer  those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish 
to  examine  a  little  further  into  causes,  to  the  Review  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  Operas,  at  page  196  of  your  First  Volume,  where  the 
Acts  are  stated  and  discussed  at  some  length. 

Arne  was  the  composer  of  near  thirty  pieces,  and  of  Artaxerxesy 
the  only  legitimate  opera  our  stage  can  boast.  Now,  Sir,  I  would 
ask,  does  the  music  of  any  Italian  drama,  written  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit  more  traits  of  elegance  than  the  songs  of  Artaxerxes  ? 
Does  it  live  with  more  real  popularity  attached  to  it  in  the  country 
of  its  production  than  Artaxerxes  enjoys  in  England  ?  If  .not, 
why  then  we  have  had  at  least  one  Englishman  and  one^  opera 
which  can  vie  with  the  children  of  the  great  ^^  nurseof  art."  One 
such  instance  proves  a  great  deal  for  my  argument,  since  I  cannot 
admit  that  our  composers  are  incapable,  because  the  love  of  opera 
was  not  so  universal— had  not  so  thoroughly  permeated  society  in 
England  as  in  Italy  at  that  period.  The  want  of  sensibility  to  the 
charms  of  music,  or  of  apprehension,  or  of  taste  in  the  people  gene- 
rally, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  genius  of  the  composers  indivi- 
dually. I  esteem  such  a  circumstance  to  be  rather  honourable  in 
the  comparison  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  because  even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  influence,  English  genius  developed 
and  manifested  its  powers.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  demon- 
strate my  position  than  the  history  of  Arne,  given  in  the  Review  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  From  this  period  to  the  present  day 
I  encounter  the  giants  of  the  Italian  theatre.  Piccini,  Pergolesi, 
Sarti,  Sacchini,  Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa,  to  mention  none  of  the 
rest,  BOW  flourished.  In  the  mean  while,  we  have  had  our 
Liinley,  our  Shield,  and  our  Storace.  Shield  is  a  great  man, 
original,  and  what  is  as  ijiuch  to  my  purpose,  English.    Taking 
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into  considej^tioii  the  teoiperaiiient  of  our  countryoieii^  and  tke 
adaptation  of  the  work  to  their  natural  constitution  and  their 
musical  progression,  I  know  not.  where  to  find  a  more  unique  or 
more  beautiful  production  of  talent  than  Rosi^a.  The  music  of 
this  operetta  certainly  has  not  the  elevfUion,  nor  the  brilliancy, 
nor  the  force  of  //  Mairimenio  segreio;  but  it  breathes  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  purity  that  is  quite  as  captivating ;  it  has  melody  and 
simplicity;  it  has  feeling  and  expressiveness.  I  wholly  agree  with 
the  reviewer  in  all  that  he  has  said,*  Here  then  a^ain,  if  we 
cannot  vie  with  the  Italians  in  quantity,  (though  Shield  composed 
many  works)  we  are  not  so  vastly  inferior  in  quality—scarcely 
indeed  at  all,  I  should  say,  if  a  fair  allowance  be  granted  us  for 
the  superiority  of  means  and  stimulus  a  regular  musical  drama 
affords  the  composer.  The  fault  lies  principally  in  the  backward- 
ness  of  the  age  and  the  people. 

Storace  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  but  he  introduced 
more  than  he  invented^  being  contented  rather  to  strive  to  create 
a  good  taste  than  to  write  original  music.  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
rock  on  which  his  predecessors  were  shattered.  Yet  he  did  much, 
and  what  he  did  was  excellent  in  kind.  Again— I  need  only  refer 
to  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  article  on  Bishop's  operas. 

From  this  date  the  glimpses  of  talent  were  but  partial  till 
Bbhop  appeared — ^he  who  has  ^^  swallowed  all  the  rest'*— for 
upon  him  the  only  tbeatve  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  successful 
in  the  production  of  opera,  has  now  f<Mr  many  years  entirely 
relied. 

The  continent  of  Europe,  during  nearly,  not  quite  the  same 
period,  has  had  Rosrini  for  an  idol.  So  much  has  been  lately 
written  concerning  his  merits,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  throw  any 
new  light  upon  them.  He  is  unquestionably  a  composer  of  very 
creative  fiincy,  of  strong  sensibility,  great  vivacity,  bold  and  hardy 
in  the  pursuit  of  ofiects,  and  suifidently  learned  to  write  as  ho 
pleases,  (and  as  pleases  the  world)  and  to  set  rules  and  criticism  at 
deiance.  Even  the  good  judges,  who,  rivetted  to  their  predilec* 
tions  in  favour  of  an  older  and  a  severer  style  of  writing,  rail  at 
his  licences  and  his  faults,  his  omissions  and  his  commissions,  may 
do  so  at  their  pleasure.    The  world  has  admitted  his  genius,  and 
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it  will  now  be  in  Tain  to  impnipi  the  decision.  Tbe  qnestion  for 
into  consider  is — ^how  fiir  doeske  outshine  onr  Bishop?  In  the 
parallel  I  am  about  to  run  I  can  only  measure  the  number  and  the 
celebrity  of  their  separate  works,  and  never  let  the  causes  of  the 
superiority  which. he  enjoys  be  forgotten — ^namely,  the  universal 
reception  of  the  Italian  language  and  the  perfection  of  the  Italian 
openu<— I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  separate  lists  of  Rossini^s 
dramatic  compositions,  and  of  Bishop's. 

!•  ^^Demetrio  e  Polibio.**  This  is  Rossini's  first  opera.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  spring  of  18Q9,  though  not  per- 
formed till  1818,  at  the  theatre  Valle,  in  Rome* 

a.  <<  La  CamMalc  H  Mairimonioj''  1810,  farna,  (by  farza  is  un- 
derstood an  oi^era  in  one  act)  written  at  Venice  finr  the  stagione 
del'  autmuio.  This  was  the  first  of  Rossini's  operas  perfi>rmed  on 
any  stage.    It  was  produced  at  San-Mosd. 

3.  ^^L'Equhoeo  SirmoagantCy  1811,  Autuuio.  Composed  at 
Bologna,  for  the  theatre  del  CorBo« 

4.  '<  L'Inganno  Felice^  1812,  Camivale.  Written  fiw  the 
theatre  San  Mosi,  at  Venice.  This  is  the  only  one  of  Rossini's 
early  works  that  has  retained  its  place  on  the  stage.  It  contains 
a  tenetto  that  has  been  much  celebrated* 

5.  <<  La  Scala  di  Seta,''  farza,  1812,  Primavera.  Perlbrmed  in 
the  San  Mosd,  fit  Venice. 

6.  <<  La  Pietra  del  Paragone,  1812,  Autunno,  at  the  Scala,  in 
Milan. 

7.  ^^L'Oceasionefail  Ladr^,''  ^na,  1812,  Autunno,  in  the 
theatre  San-Mosd,  at  Venice. 

8.  ''Id  FigUo per  Attafdo;'  fkrsa,  181^,  Caraivale,  at  the 
same  theatre. 

9.  ''IlTancredi;'  1813,  Camivale,  at  the  grand  theatre  della 
Fenice,  at  Venice 

10.  <<  L'ltaliana  in  Algteri^'  1813,  Estate.  Performed  at  the 
theatre  San-Benedetto,  at  Venice. 

11.  ''Aureliano  in  PalnUtay'^  1814^  Camivale.  Sung  in  the 
theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 

12.  ''IlTureoinltalia;'  1814,  Autunno,  at  the  theatre  of  La 
Scala,  at  Milan.    Obtained  but  a  moderate  success. 

IS.  "  Sigimondoy''  1814.  In  the  theatre  della  Fenice,  at  Venice. 
14.  '' Elisabetta;'  1815,  Autunno,  Naples. 
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15.  "  Toroaldo  e  Darlisca^''  1816,  Carnivale,  in  the  theatre 
Yalle,  at  Rome.    Obtained  but  little  success. 

16.  ^^  //  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,^^  the  same  season^  at  the  theatre 
Argentina,  in  the  same  city. 

17.  <<  La  Gazsetta^''  1816,  Estate.  Performed  at  the  theatre 
dei  Fiorentini,  at  Naples. 

18.  <<  L'OtellOy''  1816,  Inverno.  Sung  in  the  theatre  del  Fondo, 
(a  handsome  round  theatre,  which  is  subsidiary  to  that  of  San- 
Carlo). 

19.  <<  La  Cenerentohj''  1817,  Carnivale.  Performed  in  the  the- 
atre Yalli,  at  Rome. 

SO.  ^^La  Oazza  Ladra^^  1817,  Primavera,  Milan. 

21.  "  Armidaj''  1817,  Autunno,  Naples. 

88.  <<  Adelaide  di  Bargogna^''  1818,  Carnivale,  Rome.  Per- 
formed at  the  theatre  Argentina. 

8S.  ^'  Adinoy  Ossia  il  Califfo  di  BagdadJ*^  Rossini  composed 
this  piece  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon,  where  it  was  performed  in  the 
theatre  San-Carlo. 

84.  <<  Mose  in  EgUio,''  1818,  Naples.  Sung  during  Lent,  in 
the  theatre  San-Carlo. 

85.  ^^  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide^^  1818,  Naples,  and  sung  during  the 
Autunno,  at  San-Carlo. 

86.  <'  Ermionej''  1819,  Naples.  Sung  during  the  Lent  season, 
at  San-Carlo. 

27.  "  Odoardo  e  Cristina,''  1819,  Primavera,  Venice. 

88.  <<  La  Donna  del  LagOy''  4th  October,  1819,  Naples.  For 
San-Carlo. 

89.  ^^  Branca  e  FalierOy^  1880,  Carnivale,  Milan,  at  the  Scala, 
SO.  ^^  Maomeito  SecondOj^  1820,  Carnivale,  Naples,  at  the  the- 

i|tre  San-Carlo. 

31.  ^<  Matilda  di  Shabrany''  1821,  Carnivale,  Rome,  at  the  th^- 
atre  D'ApoUone. 

32.  <<  Zelmiray''  1822,  Naples,  inverno. 

33.  ^^  Semiramidey'  1823,  Carnivale,  at  the  grand  theatre  della 
Fenice. 
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LIST  OF  BISHOP'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 


The  Midsummer  Ni^ht^s  Dream 

A  Roland  for  aa  Oliver 

Brother  and  Sister 

Caraictaens,  (Ballet) 

Circassian  Bride 

Cortez,  or  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico 

Comus 

Cymon 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Clarf ,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan 

Doctor  Sangrado,  (Ballet) 

December  and  May 

Don  John,  or  the  two  Violettas 

Don  Juan,  or  the  Libertine 

Duke  of  Savoy^  or  Wife  and 
MistiiMs 

Parmer's  Wife 

Fortunatus  and  his  Sons 

For  England  Ho  f 
Guy  Mannering 

Harry  le  Roy 

Haroun  al  Rasehid^  altered  from 

the  JBthiop 
Henri  Quatre 
John  of  Paris 
John  dtt  Bart 
Loye  in  a  Tub,  (Ballet) 
Maid  of  the  Mill 
Maid  Marian 
Montrose,  or  Children  of  the 

Mist 
Montroni.  or  the  Phantom 
Mora's  Love,  (Ballet) 
Native  Land 
Sadak  and  Kalasrade 
Swedish  Patriotism 

VOL.  VI.   NO.  XXII.  s 


Tamerlane  et  Bajazet,  (Ballet 

of  Action) 
Telemadius 
Twelfth  Night 
Who  wants  a  Guinea 
Zuma,  or  the  Tree  of  Health 
The  Antiquary 
The  iKthiop,  or  the  Child  of 

the  Desert 
TheBrazenBust,  (Melo-drame) 
The  Barber  of  Seville 
The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brigg 
The  Beacon  of  Liberty 
Forest  of  Bondy 
The  Father  and  his  Children, 

(Melo-drame) 
The  Gnome  King 
The  Grand  Alliance 
The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian 
TbeHeirofVironi 
The  Humourous  Lieutenant,  or 

Honesty  is  the  best  Policy 
The  111 ustrious Travel ler,  or  the 
Forges  of  Kenzel,(Melo-drame) 
The  Knight  of  Snowdoun 
TheLord  of theManor(additioii8) 
The  Law  of  Java 
The  Maniac,  or  the9wis$Bandiiti 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro 
The  MiUer  and  his  Men' 
The  Noble  Outlaw 
The  Renegade 
The  Slave 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
The  Vintagers 
The  Virgin  of  the  Sun 
The  Wandering  Boys. 
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In  point  of  quantity  it  should  appear  that  the  fertility  of  the  En- 
glishman has  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Italian ;  and  this  would  be 
extended  did  we  bring  in  their  oom positions  published  singly.  Now 
as  to  quality*  I  have  before  repeatedly  beaought  atteation  and 
some  indulgen<!e  on  account  of  the  superior  interest,  concentra>^ 
tion,  and  excitement  which  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  drama 
creates  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  nor 
I  do  not  venture  to  place  scarcely  any  composition  of  Mr*  Bishopry 
in  the  same  line  with  some  of  the  more  impassionate  music  of 
Rossini-^-such,  for  instance,  as  The  Entrata  of  Tancredi — or  the 
duets  in  Armida  or  Mosi^  '^  Amor  possente  nome^^^  and  Ah  sepuoi 
cosi  Idsciarmu  But  I  think  I 'may  match  Bishop  for  popularity 
with  Rossini,  and  for  a  popularity  too  that  it  drawn  from  beauty 
of  melody  and  clearness  and  simplicity,  which  are  the  Ganstituente 
of  our  national  musieal  predilections,  and  to  which  the  composer 
must,  to  a  certain  degree,  conform!  Of  the  immense  bulk  of  musie 
both  have  written,  but  very  few  things  liv«:  beyond  the  run  of 
the  piece.  The  following  are  of  this  description.  More  on  both 
sides  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  will  suflBce  to  shew  that 
the  one  could  probably  be  cited  as  often  as  the  other^  ofT  nearly  so* 

RO^SINL    • 

Oh  gimrdate,  a  5  All'  idea  di  quel  matallo^  8 

Mi  manca  la  voce,  4  S'inclinasse  a'preoder  moglie^  9 

Oh  uume  benefice,  S  Per  piacere  alia  Signora,  S 

Zitti  Zitti,  S  Nella  case  devi  averi 

.  Si  dolc'e  mio  oontento,  Dunque  lo  son.  Aria 
Dal tuo  Stellate soglie^S^  e coro   Oh  patria,  Recit.  ed  Airia   . 

Piano,  piuiiasimO}  4,  e  coro  Di  piacer,  Aria 

Ah  se  pel,  8  Una  voce,  Aria 

Amor !  potoemte  some,  8  Desdemona  infelice^  Recit.  ei 
,  Fiero  incontro,  2  Aria 

M*abraccia  Argirio,  8  Oh  quanto  lagrimi,  Aria 

Ebbeu  per  mia  memoria,  8  Aurora  ebe  s^rgteai,  Aria 
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Blow  gende  gales,  5  Voices  Tell  me  my  heart,  ditto 

The  ciMittgli  and  crow,  3  ditto    He  is  all  the  world  to  me,  Ballad 

}  and  Chonis  Sweet  hone,  ditto 

Wkon  the  wind  blows^  Round      And  has;  she  then  failed  in  her 
Winds  whistle  cold,  ditto  tenth,  Song 

Forester's  Glee,  3  Voices  Love  has  eyes,  ditto 

Hark!  ApoUo,3ditto  Ah  can  I  e'er^forget  thee.  Ballad 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day,  ^  ditto         Sweet  maid,  ditto 
On  a  day,  2  ditto  I  love  thee,  ditto 

Orpheus  with  hk  lute,  8  ditto       The  pilgrim  of  love,  ditto 
By  the  simplicity.  Ballad  The  Soldier's  gratitude,  ditto 

Bid  me  discourse.  Song  Past  into  the  waves.  Scene 

Should  he  upbraid,  ditto  ,  The  battle  of  the  Angels,  ditto 

Let  us  .seds  the  yellow  shores  do. 

Further  to  prove  the  extensive  circnhition  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
works  : — Twenty  of  his  pieces  we  know  to  have  worn  out 
thr<Be  sets  of  plates,  and  of  *^  Jlowie^  sxoeet  home^'*  written  only 
last  year,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  cofues  have  been  sold. 
This  perhaps  more  than  equals  the  circulation  of  ^^  Di  tanti  pal-- 
piiiy^^  when  the  drawback  of  the  language  is  taken  into  account — 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  air  fit  it  peculiarly  for  universal  reception  and  pleasure. 

'  Bishop  I  think  has  proved,  in  those  imitations  of  various  styles 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works,  that  he  is  capable  of  great  ver- 
satility, and  of  entering  into  the  characteristics  of  them  all.    The 
capital  differences  then  between  him  and  Rossini  appear  to  me  to . 
be,  that  the  structure  of  the  music  of  the  latter  is  more'deeply  im- 
buM  with  the  dyes  of  the  passion,  more  concMtrated,  and  in  his 
comic  productions  more  vivid  and  more  filled  with  animation. 
Bishop's  compositions  are  simpler-^his  phrases  of  melody  rich, 
and  elegant,  perhaps  more  various  in  style,  certainly  more  naftu^* 
ral.    These  differences  I  take  to  be  derived  at  least  as  muolt  from 
education  and  circumstances,  as  from  temperament.    And  I  loan 
but  think  that  the  abftenee  of  the  intensely  concentrated  ffeling 
thatmarks  portions  of  Rossini's  writings,  is  principally  asMgnahle 
to  our  want  of  a  legitimate  musical  drama.    Upon  the  whole  bowr 
ever  there  appears  to  be  evidence  enough  of  the  musical  genius  of 
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our  countryman  to  rescue  us  from  the  stigma  whicK  has  been  cast 
upon  us,  of  being  destitute  of  original  composition. 

I  have  reserved  one  great  work  for  the  last  place^  the  Orato-' 
rio  of  Palestine,  which  so  far  at  least  as  my  reading  extends^  haa 
not  been  equalled  by  any  production  of  Continental  ability  of  the 
same  age.  This  work  is  of  no  mean  or  trifling  estimation.  Per^ 
haps,  taking  the  sublimity  of  the  sacred  dramatic  style  into  oin* 
coasideration,  it  outweighs  moet  of  what  has  been  done  in  Italy 
in  our  time.  It  certainly,  as  has  been  observed  in  your  Review,- 
places  Dr.  Crotch  at  the  head  of  the  composers  of  his  age  and 
country,  and  I  will  be  bold  to  add  of  Europe. 

I  have  thus,  Sir^  stated  the  case  of  my  country  and  my  country- 
men, and  I  leave  judgment  to  those  whd  are  capable  of  deciding.' 
For  my  own  part  I  must  say,  I  am  gratified  with  the  survey,  and 
though  nothing  will  satisfy  me  while  any  thing  reomins  to  be  deae^ 
I  can  but  consider  that  nature  has  not  left  us  so  incapable,  as  wes 
have  been  hitherto  described,  nor  have  the  feeling  or*  industry  of 
Englishmen  been  so  little  exerted,  as  our  foreign  e^mpeiilorS' 
would  have  it  thought.  The  chief  bars  to  the  univeraalky  of  our 
composers'  force,  have  been  the  language,  and  the  wftnt'of  a 
regular  lyric  drama.  If  we  could,  possess  ourselves  of  the  last, 
it  might  go  some  way  towards  removing  the  impediments  .which, 
are  cast  in  our  path  to  greatness  by  the  first. 

But,  Sir,  till  we  have  a  legitimate  opera,  till  we  make  music  a. 
part  of  the  education  of  the  people,  8c  till  we  have  a  natioaaljschoal, 
the  understanding  and  love  of  the  art  cannot  be  expected  to  per- 
vade English  society,  to  form  such  a  part  of  the  nationfil  delights, 
as  it  does  in  foreign  countries,  wheroi  in  addition  to  these  means , 
of  propagation,  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  country^  and  in 
hourly  exercise.    When  however  the  efiects  of  music,  thusjcalt^-: 
vated  and  enjoyed,  upon  the  character  and  happiness  of  a  people, 
are  taken  into  view,  it  becomes  a  question  worthjr  the  considera- 
tion of  the  rich  and  powerful,  whether  their  chiefest  attention  and . 
their  chiefest  patronage  and  support  should  be  so  exdnsively 
given  to  the  productions  and  the  performance  of  foreign  talent, . 
as  they  are  in  the  support  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  ia-thi^E  neg'*/ 
lect  of  our  English  lyric  drama,  when  our    cpunitrjfmaa  have, 
'^ven   such  decided  proofs  of  genius. 

I  am,  Sir,  yourV  faithfully,  .  .  • 

AN  ENGLISH  AMATEUR. 


ITl 


IX)  THE  EDITOR. 

Peiditar  hiyi  later  niicir>  bukr-^i'* 
.  '  Sir,  .'     ' 

Som  how  or  other  I  hiMro«irroiight  ■qrvolf  into  a- belief  that  I 
derive  considerable  eafoyiheM  from  Ibtehkig  to  good  anwic^  ireH 
perferm^dv'  Perhaps  yoi  nfili  say  tlm%  m  nothing  extrabrdinarjr 
iflf  this  t  no  more  there  is  with  respect  to  the  belief;  bvtwith  re-^ 
spe^  tothe-faet  I  really  begin  to  sjuspeetAere  is  something  noro 
extntordittmry  tn  it  than  you  may  at -first  imagine :  and  k  is  npow 
this  subject  that  I  want  tb  consult  a  puMie  censor  like  yiftursclf,  in* 
the  hop^  of  being  relieved  ftQm  the  doubts  which-  at  pnes^nt  bedel 
me;  As  the  matter  now  stands,  if  I  were  not  pretty  obetinately 
bent  Off  maintaiifring  my  briief,  I  dhoiild  soon  beeeme'esceedingly 
8cepti(«al,  so  many  occasions  kme  to  make  me  question  whether  nil 
ex'cellence  be  not  imaginary.  In  order  to  bring  thoanljectifcnr 
yobr  counselfnto  a  more  tangible  shape,  I  must  have  reeeorae  to^ 
examples  of  such  cireuasstanees  sn  cause  these  musieal  biisdolibtiage 
in  my  mind,  and  firom  which  I  hope  t6  be  relieved  by  your  magiste* 
rial  judgment.  Letme^therc^e^suppMomy^faitoueofthemoet 
celebmted  concerts  in  the  tnMrt>poiis,  for  in  sudin  place  are  oon* 
gregated  all  the  lidost  able  profeaeori,  M  well  as  the  principal  pro^ 
fessing  aniateuirs.  ,  Here  I  listen  with  great  d^ight  to  the  peiv^ 
fermance  of  a  concerto  by  .a  geritloman  who  appears  tome  to  poa^ 
seskiall.  th^  iiei(uiaites  of  a'gveai  artist^r-power,.  delii^j^,  energyy 
incomparable;  fiicility,  and  that  which  iiturhif  a  man  of  trae  talent, 
a  distinguishiag  style  of  hid  own««  :  In  thenddit  of  my>  admicatioa 
of  what  appehrs  to  me  so  ex^llenit,  my  attention  is  attracted  to  iho 
observations  of  at  person  ndar  me^  who,  with  eyes  twinkling  Jwitk 
the  exultation  of  seif««pproving  judgment,  with  busy  igcsticdatioa, 
and  great  voUihility  of  tohgue,  deterrainiee  theiid  is  nothing  in  all 
this  but  what  any  body  may  do  who  will  sit  down  ondpractise ;  And 
laments  that  such  worthless  pretentions  should  betolankted.  S 
look  arouad  to  exaaiine  the  pevsons  whom  he  Addresses,  and  find 
amongst  them  men . whose  judgments  should  dinect  them  to  a  wiser 
and:  flM>re  just  cbnclusioal ;  but  I  perceive  grehl  gravity  in  their 
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couBtenanceS)  whilst  their  silence  and  gently  indicated  smile  seem 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  critic,  and  consequently  to  increase 
the  animation  of  his  #nitory.  In  a  .few  day^  afterwards  I  attend 
another  concert,  where  another  person  takes  his  station  at  the 
instrument,  and  to  my  poor  notion  perfbrms  a  piece  without  dis- 
playing  one  single  quality  which  announces  distinguished  talent- 
no  power  of  contrast — no  passion — ^no  sentiment — ^none  of  the 
stronger  knpalses  which  mark  elevation  of  cdnoeplion**-but  a  mere 
nMnotonoua  dexterity^  wholly  void  of  chaivcter.  I  look  around 
ne^  aad  I  perceive  my  wnaleur  critic  ia  Ugh  exultation^  poviling 
out  the  exeelleacea  of  the  porformanoe  to.  trntUy  to  whom  I  aia 
bound  to  concede  the  rigiiA  of  passing  judgment.  I  observe  them 
i0  give  snules  and  nods  of  approbaiioii,.  and.  the  fibce  of  the. 
critic  assumes  the  settled  dignky  of  authority*  Here^  Mr. 
Sditor^  you  will  perceive  my  poor  judgment  quite  adrift^  with** 
out  rudder  or  compass^  and  left  in  an  open  sea^  buffetted  by  thio 
winds  of  conAieliag  opinion.  I  had  .thought^  ia  the  simplicity 
of  my  hearty  that  I  had  formed  my  taste  upon  the  best  models, 
ttfter  nmture  oonsidoration)  and  under  the  guide  of  men  of  the 
fiist  emiaenee ;  but  I  find  there  is  nothing  certaiii  in  this  mortal 
life*  Being,  liowover,  desirpus  of  improving  my  ju<%ment,  I  make 
inquiries  about  this  critic,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  my  way  to  his 
acquaintance^  and  obtaimng  a  few  aids  from  the  abundance  of  hia 
information  •y  and  to  my  suvpriae  I  find  he  is  a  lawyer »  .  Here  I  am 
doubly  confounded;  for  what  chance  is  there  that  my  judgment 
should  havo  any  approzimatioa  to  correctness,  when  I  discover 
timt  this  gentleman's  taste  and  knowledge  in  the  4ne  arts  are 
builtonthesolidbasisef  theconmKmlawof  the  land?  I  know 
the  wise  modesty  of  the  Chancellor  would  disclaim  the  feme  off 
such  unusual  eoadiiBation,  and  at  leuBt  doubt  his  fitness  for  this 
double  seat  of  judgment ;  but  as  I  discern  no  vacillation  in  the 
mind  of  this  arbiter  elegantiarum,  and  see  that  he  is  abetted  by 
man  who  should  value  their  reputation  in  the  art,  my  ideas  are 
fellen  into  very  laoientable  confiiftion,  from  which  I  beseech  you 
lo  relieve  me.  It  is  true,  it  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  thk  gen- 
deman  has  no  knowledge  whatever  in  the  matters  on  wUdi  he 
decides,  and  that  those  who  countenance  his  deeisiens  arte  in-* 
tueaced  by  certain  motives  of  self-interest,  but  tUs  I  tahe  to  be 
mere  scandal.    Further,  Mr.  Bditor,  being  a  harmless  sort  of 
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MID,  I  kave  oceaBionally  tl^  advantage  of  Imng  at  qvarM  partieB^ 
wlii«li  fenerally  oonaist  of  aMixtufe  of  aauitours  aad  profinaors* 
Hare  afain  I  am  puasled ;  for  haviag  been  aceastomsd  to  hear 
wkh  delight  the  compoeHions  of  Haydn  and  Moxart,  I  obnerva 
with  great  regret  that  these  works  are  not  unfrequently  treated 
with  a  disregard  aouiewhat  bordering  on  cont^npt^  and  parti* 
cularly  by  the  amateurs.  The  reason  of  this,  no  doubt,  is^  thai 
those  gentlemen  have  more  kisiire  for  philosopUeal  i^siectaoa 
and  for  diving  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  art,  this  the  rest 
of  the  world,'  I  had  fooHably  conceivied  that  a  noble  eonaislency 
in  the  whole,  with  a  nice  ^khiptation  of  the  parts  to.  the  main  in^ 
tention,  was  a  great  beaaty  in  this  speeies  of  eosqMisitfoii— 4kat 
bold  thonghts  should  be  artfuUy  coMeoted  by  the  polfated  Urim 
offinetaste  and  that  when  tho  imagination  has  wantoned  in  tfie 
luxuries  of  beantilid  mriody  and  rich  harmonies,  'the  jodgment 
should  -have  ample  matter  for  delighlfol  occupation  at  mmty 
repetition  of  4he  performance,  in  tracing  Ae  ingeniaus  modes  by 
which  genius  elfeets  ils  weU»armnged  designs.  But  I  ittd  I  am 
altogether  mistaken.  If  in  more  recent  compositions  I.fomqr 
I  perjteive  extravagance  and  want  of  consistency,  ^^Del|^dnea 
inter  sylvas^*  that  I  am  not  naturally,  or  by  concealed  art, 
led  into  the  thought  that  is  forced  upon  my  nttentiojnf  I  am 
given  to  understand  by  modest  intimation,  thai  thsse  are  held 
strobes  of  genius,  whidi  none  but  tim  initlnted  are  capable  of 
appreciating ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  befefu  the  greatnem 
of  eccentric  genius  becoases  intelligible  to  the  mam  of  amnkind. 
If  in  the  Ihnitation  of  my  faculties,  I  ftncy  myself  to  perceive 
in^geatible  crudities,  which  true  judgment  would  never  have 
inlroduced  at  all,  but  if  introduced  should  at  least  have  Ae  excuse 
of  being  a  foil  to  suhsequmit  beautieB,  I  am  again  informed  then 
are  mysteries  of  profound  genius  even  in  this,  whUk  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  human  foeulties  is  hereafter  destmed  to  develope*  If 
baldnem  stares  upon  me,  I  am  sagaciouslyinfenned  that  this  is  tnm 
simplicity;  so  that  you  see,  Mr.  Ediiory  I  am  really  in  a  state  which 
threatensatotal dimolniimi  to  my  tsate,  linlemyon  furnish  me  wiA 
some  eficaoioua  remedy.  But  what  mast  of  a&  surprises  nm  in  tins 
mosi  momeniouft  aflbir  is,  that  taking  these  oracles  of  criticism  out 
of  the  dark  temple  of  their  mysteries,  I  do  not  find  them  by  any 
means  an  inspired  race;  and  this  again  confowids  me.    But  to 
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return  i0  the  ordiestra.  Nothing  can  be  more  elevating  tlmnitlK 
pleasure  which  I  experience  at  the  performance  of  any  of  tfie 
great  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Gherabini^  &c.  and 
no  talent  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  and  fostered  than  that  which, 
taking  such  excellence  for  its  models,  boldly  aims  at  reputation  in 
this  magnificent  department  of  the  art.  Bat  here  again  I  am 
embarrassed,  for  I  have  seen  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  efforts  of 
true  geiiiu^  treated  with  a  frigidity  altogether  unaccountable  on 
the  scoreof  feeling,  or  on  the  principles  which  the  higher  critics 
assume  to  be  those  oJT  pure!  taste;  and  I  have  heard  works  lauded 
to  the  skies  which  were  replete  with  the  crudest  inconsistencies, 
and  utteily  void  of  all  true  grandeur.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  always 
understobdas  speaking  in  the  character  of  one  who  is  not  of  the 
privileged  few  who  at. present  pre-occupy  the  enjoyments  destined 
fotr  the  more  perfect  intdlligence  of  future  generations.  I  hap* 
pened  to  be  seated  ashort  time  ago  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  critics, 
when  a  prodnetion  of  the  unintelligible  species,  although  by  agreat 
man^  was,.'  after  numerouB  rehearBals^  performed.  I  paid  gireat 
attention  to  it,  and  kept  my  eyes  pretty  constantly  upon  the  feces 
of  these  cognoscenti,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  provide  myself  with  a 
clve  to  the  many  mysteries  which  were  presented  to  my  ears;  But 
I  could'  ind  none;  nor  could  I  discover  any  specific  intention 
trUeh  the  author  had  proposed  to  himself  4n  the  heterogeneous 
sounds  which  assailed  my  ears,  except  it  were  a  witty  essay  upon 
the  judgment  (^critics*  However^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
the  whole  body  put  themselves  into  an  agitation  of  applanse, 
alAough  they  had  been  unable  to  fix  on  one  eingle  rallying  point 
during  its  performance^  I  humbly  proposed  «ome  questions 
suitable  tom^  unassuming  capacity,  in  order  to  come  in  for 
some  small  pordon  of  the  delight  which  these  gentlemen  so  Un- 
equivocally displayed..'  My  answers  were >  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  quavtet  party ;  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
Bttoh  rausie  could  only  be  appreciated  by  the  limited  elect,  and  that 
it  wbttld:be  years  before  the  public  could  be  made  partakers  of 
these  exalted  pleasures*  I  confess  that  at  this  moment  tlie  compo- 
sitions of  the  poet  Nugnes  broke  in  unceremoniously  upon  hny 
recollection,  but  I  suppresBed  them  instantly,  out  of  res^(6et  to 
the  judgment  of  those  about  me.  A  short  time  afterwards,  I- was 
present  in  the  same  circle,  when  a  new  ifirork  was  produced  by  a 
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VMUi  of  aaqiietlioDable  genius,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  ponen 
Im  an  eminent  degree  that  '^  lucidns  ordo"  which  characterizes  the 
«o#hs  of  truly  great  men.  There  was  grandeur  of  conception, 
oMterly  art,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  instruments,  refined 
taste,  bold  and  free  imagination,  wrought  with  profound  judgment 
into  the  noblest  effects — at  least  so  it  appeared  to  me ;  for  during 
the  perforamnce  I  felt  that  kidd  of  internal  exultation  by  which 
the  mind  is  elevated  at  the  acting  or  recital  of  heroic  deeds ;  but  I 
saw  nothing  of  this  in  the  countenances  of  the  critics  who  surf- 
round^  nie.  In  one  I  perceived  the  muscles  fixed  into  unbending 
gravity,  and  as  soon  as  the  performance  was  ended,  he  asked  his 
next  friend  if  he  meant  to  take  the  air  in  the  morning.  I  heard 
another  expatiating  upon  the  sudden  transitions,  extraordinary 
saltotiom,  and  mysterious  interlacements  of  his  favourite  author; 
thereby  condemning  all  works  void  of  these  indispensable  requi- 
sites. A  third  talked  of  the  wonderful  imagination,  profound 
science,  and  gigantic  originality  of  the  same  author,  without 
offering  a  remark  on  the  work  he  had  just  heard.  A  fourth 
attered  what  peem^  to  my  ignorance  a  monstrous  deal  of  nothing, 
for  he.did  not  appear  to  have  any  principle,  whether  real  or  iraagi- 
nary,  pn  which  iq^  ground  an  opinion,  although  he  was  as  absolute 
as  a  musical  Solon.  The  fifth  considered  it  a  very  hard  case  to 
be  obliged  to  undergo  the  hearing  of  such  common-place  composi- 
tions, by  which  I  deemed  him  the  most  learned  of  the  whole ;  for 
it  argued  a  mind  familiarized  with  unbounded  musical  know- 
ledge, to  consider  that  common  which  every  intelligent  professor 
must  have  known  to  be  above  the  powers  of  any  man  who  was  not 
a  consummate  master  of  bis-art*  The  sixth  was  my  worthy  lawyer, 
who  was  here  as  busy  as  I  have  before  described  him^  and  who  , 
seemed  to  handle  the  terms  of  art  with  the  same  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm and  intelligence  as  an  enlightened  radical  does  the  terms  of 
politics.  I  must  not  forget  to  recount  that  they  all  spoke  in 
admiration  of  a  piece  they  had  lately  heard,  in  which  the  chirrup- 
ping  of  birds,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  croaking  of  frogs,  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipes,  and  various  other  matters  had  been  imi- 
tated with  wonderful  perfection;  from  which  I  concluded  that 
these  critics  were  all  great  natural  pl^ilosophers  as  well  as  musicaik 
cognoscenti. 
The  first  of  these  gentlemen  I  afterwards  found  was  a  clergy* 
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man,  wko  thmiiM  a  litUe  upon  tlie  pmno  forte,  and  who 
ntngled  with  obtain  learned  Thebans,  has  taken  the  perauanon 
into  his  head  that  he  is  not  len  appointed  to  direet  poor  sods  is 
thi>)  way  to  heaven,  than  to  direct  poor  musicians  in  the  wajrto 
compose. 

The  second  was  a  philosopher  of  the  pointed  toe,  vulgariter,  a 
dancing  master,  who  from  the  employment  of  his  kit  had  risep  to 
a  part  in  a  quartet ;  and  from  thence  to  the  office  of  critic,  par 
eminence,  in  all  matters  of  composition.  Nor  is  theie  any  thing 
unreasonable  in  this,  since  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  YervlaAi 
school  to  build  up  its  noble  fiibric  from  the  most  simple  founda* 
tions,  and  gentlemen  of  this  calling  begin  and  prosecute  dieir 
operations  below  all  others. 

The  third  was  a  merchant,  who  by  taking  a  part  n^w  and  then 
in  an  inexplicable  quartet,  without  any  knowledge  of  music  bet 
from  intuition,  had  warmed  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  had 
reached  the  highest  point  of  Parnassus,  and  was  a  thoroagiriy 
laaagurated  priest  of  Apoilo. 

The  ibarth  was  a  man  who  had  made  many  elforts  in  the  way  of 
composition,  which  had  so  completely  shewn  an  utter  destitnCion 
of  imagination,  originalky,  and  science,  that  it  would  be  cruelty 
not  io  let  him  amuse  himself  with  the  shadow,  where  the  substance 
was  so  entirely  beyond  his  grasp.  The  fifth  was  an  amateur  flute- 
player ;  but  I  rather  think  he  must  have  been  an  amateur  flageoIet<o 
player,  since  he  must  have  reached  the  very  extremity  of  muaie  to 
have  made  himself  so  high  a  judge;  and  as  height  and  depth  in 
the  learned  languages  are  synonymous,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
but  his  profundity  must  be  amazing.  Besides  as  expiration  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  performance  on  his  instrument,  and  as 
expiration  cannot  take  place  without  inspiration,  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  inspired,  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge 
in  music  could  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  principles.  The 
sixth  was  my  already  described  causidico-mnsico-critico-amateur; 
at  least  this  was  the  information  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend; 
but  I  have  some  doubts  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  the 
confidence  with  which  these  gentlemen  spoke  and  acted  makes  me 
fblly  persuaded  they  must  be  the  truly  great  and  learned  critics  of 
the  age,  by  whose  verdict  all  musical  merit  must  be  decided. 
With  tUs  conviction,  you  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Editor,  how 
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nvdi  Biy  p90r  judgment  mu^t  be  perplexed,  and  how  mucli  I 
'  stand  ia  naed  of  your  nuagiBterial  Gouasei  to  direct  it  iato  its  proper 
oourae* 

With  the  most  profound  respect, 

I  reoaain,  Sir,  y6ur  servant  and  admirer, 

ADBLOS. 
JLondbit,  Matf  II,  1824. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MANNERS  UPON  ART. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

XM  an  essay  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  a  correspondent  has  in- 
clikated  the  indispensable  necessity  of  enthusiasm  as  the  help  to 
high  attainment  in  our  art.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  But 
alas,  Sir  !  the  ^  fine  phrenzy*'  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  rare  than 
ever;  this  I  attribute  to  the  changes  in  manners  we  are  doomed 
to  witness.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  higher  iianks  exer* 
else  an  influence  which,  sooner  or  later,  almost  entirely  permeates 
society,  since  all  creatures  imitate,  in  so  flir  as  they  can,  what  they 
esteem  to  be  superior,  and  thus  the  principles  and  the  manners  of 
the  great  extend  much  deeper  and  further  than  might  appear  at 
the  first  inspection. 

Bdt&ttsiasni  is  but  a  part,  though  it  is  the  impulsive  part  of 
that  general  intensity  of  mind  which  leads  to  high  excellence, 
and  the  degree  of  attainment  the  individual  shall  make,  depend^,- 
not  only  upon  th* '  quantity,  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  this 
principle.  A  mail  of  great  energy  of  character  may  concentrate 
his  iacuKies,  and  throw  them  upon  one  pursuit,  or  he  may  dissi- 
pate them  upon  maliy.  In  the  one  case  his  acquirements  are 
deep  and  8ulMrtantial~4n  the  other,  frivolous  and  superficial. 

Aa  S 
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Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  accidents  of  oar  %gt^  OfW* 
lence,  science,  and  high  civilization,  in  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  tend  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  amongst  the  gfreat 
especially,  to  the  latter  course.  I  shall  state  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  this  belief.  Wealth  gives  its  possessors  a  command  of 
circumstances— of  all  the  gratifications  of  life  indeed  (health 
scarcely  excepted) — which  is  limited  only  by  its  own  extent  and 
the  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  use  it*  The  facilities  which  scien- 
tific power  has  opened  have  operated  a  most  wonderfiil  change  in 
our  intercourses.  A  journey  to  London,  from  a  distant  town  in 
the  provinces,  used  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  to  be  a  more  for- 
midable undertaking  than  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  or  to 
America  is  now  thought.  The  immense  rapidity  and  perfect 
ease  and  safety  with  which  persons  are  conveyed  from  place  to 
place,  makes  the  most  distant  friends  the  nearest  neighbours,  and 
increases  the  connections  of  the  affluent  in  an  incalculable  de- 
gree. It.  is  not  unfrequent  we  know  for  persons  of  foshion  to 
entertain  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  people  at  one  rout. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  however  not  less  true  that  the  inde- 
pendent in  rank  and  fortune  are  the  most  dependent  in  mind  and 
circunistances.  Of  all  other  animals,  the  rich  and  great  are  the 
most  imitative,  and  the  most  gregarious,  always  a  strong  if  not  the 
strongest  proof  of  a  consciousness  of  individual  weakness  and 
want  of  support.  The  mere  fiict,  that  the  Duke  of  this  or  the 
Marchioness  of  that  has  given  such  a  party,  creates  an  artificial 
necessity  for  similar  assemblies  throughout  a  considerable  class  of 
the  nobility.  Money  being  the  passport  to  such  pleasHres,  the 
example  descends  to  the  mere  possessors  of  wealthy  and  they  ape 
these  accessory  dignities  of  their  superiors  in  title  and  rank. 
Now,  Sir,  consider  the  time  that  must  be  consumed  in  keepin^f 
up  this  extent  of  connections.  The  Liondon  season,  during  which 
the  nobility  and  gentry  congregate  in  the  Metrppolis  for  the  in- 
terchange of  cards  and  civilities,  lasts  on  the  average  of  families, 
perhaps  two  months.  Only  compute  the  minute  division  of  time 
necessary  to  give  and  return  the  visits  of  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  or  even  more  persons,  who  must  all  in  this  short  period 
be  called  upon,  seen,  spoken  or  written  to,  and  perhaps  invited  to 
dine,  or  visited  at  some  evening  entertainment.  Reflect  upon  the  , 
listlessnpss  wd  restlessness  of  habit  thus  engeiidered*    Besides 
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tUfly  timne  >b  Ike  orduuiry  bliniieaB  whicli  intuUtMy  ftilh  Hpm 
Mch  perioil»««««te0  tobe  writleiii  eooipany  to  be  arranged,  Par* 
BaiBeat,  d«bay  sahscriptioa^lioiites,  paMic  plates^  Sec.  &c.  and  tke 
eMilen  roiilifte  throogb  wlueh  tbey  are  iaipelled  wiiea  once  fairly  -> 
eatered*  8ir,  it  is  wonderful  bow  they  get  tbrovgli  it.  I  have 
beard  a  naui  of  twenty  tbonsand  a  year  say,  witb  indeacribable 
bittemen,  tbat  tbe  evne  of  his  life,  while  in  Town,  was  the 
being  coaqpeUsd  to  write  paltry  notes^  which  consnmed  half  his 
morning.  And  then  all  this  is  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ni|^  in  crowded  roiMM,  or  in  the  carriage,  paming  firom  place  to 
place,  and  of  half  the  day  in  bed.  And  all  for  people,  who  are 
ntterly  indiAreot,  nay  frequently  perfectly  haDefbL  How  I 
have  laughed  to  hear  it  ashed,  with  a  feoe  of  ridiculous  distrcm 
and  must  those  disagreeable  people  coine  I  and  to  find  the  ques- 
tion answateed  wUh  a  solemn  affirmative  by  parsons  of  rank,  con« 
ditien,  and  lempers,  that  nobody  Would  suppose  amenable  to  such ' 
<^  tyrant  laws  and  custems/*    But  so  it  is.  . 

In  theonabtry,  the  same  dispositions  for  noTeky  and  chtage  pre* 
Yail,  and  I  know  seam  whose  boast  it  is,  that  in  no  county  of  Bug- 
Ihnd,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  can  they  be  placed  where  tiiey  have 
not  visiting  acquaintances.  Here  hofwever  justios-businem,  fi^« 
sports^  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  the  arrangement  of 
company  and  visits  (fer  k  b  no  easy  task  to  elect  who  shall  laeel 
and  who  shall  come  first  and  eonm  last)  ooecupy  the  aM>niing, 
that  is  till  six  o^doek,  dresring  and  dinver  last  till  tea,  then 
soBM  drawling  amusement  is  carried  on  with  neither  eagemem 
nor  relish  for  tlie  rost  of  the  evemng.  Nondalanoe,  the  nil  Mbii« 
rmriy  is  the  ^alinguidiing  dmracteristic,  and  they  whovhave  la^ 
boured  through  the  pursuits  of  the  asoming,  lounge  tiurough 
the  pastimes  (literally)  of  the  evening.  This  is  really  no  exag- 
geratiOD.  I  have  known  the  master  of  the  house  not  able  to 
sontch  a  glance  at  a  newspaper  even  fisr  a  fiMrtaight  together,  and 
to  be  compelled  nightly  to  write  his  letters  in  the  dcairiag*room. 
or  a^acent  library,  where  the  compaiiy  were  assembled,  that  he 
might  be  seem  by  his  guests,  while  feshionable  men,  half  maudlin, 
half  melancholy,  but  altogether  stupid,  lolled  upon  aofiu  or 
dragged  their  slow  length  along  from  room  to  room. 

What  space  fe  there  then  for  the  expansion  of  nund  or  glow  of 
heart  which  constitute  cnthwiiasm  for  nature  or  fine  art  i    The 
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immmg  of  tlW  diiU  ia  adapted  to  the  <iaalifioatita»treqiukied  ill' 
nature  ag««  To  ba  able  to  speric  tke  taodem  laagoagat,  to 
date^  fiuhiOiiaUy,  to  {day  a  litUe^  aad  to  ksoW  att^yliuUmt 
teUotMbleseicDceB^ooiiBtitotaB the  plan  of  ftinale  ediMn^oa^wkieh* 
finitliei  and  daterniines  wimi  Lad^  Mary  or  Mifis  Arabella  -ia 
brbtight  oat<  The  young  men  are  erctt  Tv'offae  off  in  all  thatro^' 
latea  to  aaind,  mdrafa,  and  character.  There  ar6  only  two  oonrses 
for  theal  "they  are  greator  they  are  notUag^hel  fomev  are  the 
few^^he  latter  are  the  mnltitQdea^  At  one  and  twenty  aU  the 
jdeaauMB  of  life  are  exhausted;  and  NewaMiriiet)  olubs,  and  a- 
County  Elactios  are  the  only  stibuilantB  left* 

« What  must  be  the  effecte  of  rach  an  educatiOB  and  aueh  a  life 
upon  the  arts  i  Why^  Sir  that  these  people  can  pay  for  the  finest 
iUustraiioiii^  but  ten  Aeither  participate  nor  enjoy  them;  and 
with  every  posraUe  indueenent,  aiid  with  every  imaginable  power 
teiacquire,  they  are  content  with  a  degree'  of  attaimneat  whieb 
would  be  thought  a  disgrace^  betause  it  wouM  be  known  to  be 
sudi  by  th^  ihildren  of  a  lower  rank  ia  society^  whose  strong 
minds  and  industrious  habits  are  not  impaired  by  ^feeessivo 
luxitfy~^ho  hare  motives  for  aetioor-^whose'hoars^  are  not  waited^ 
upon  careless  numbers,  and  whosa  itesource  against  contempt,  is. 
aoqairessent  not  apathy.  Whenever  I  ehance  to  meet  in  the 
higher  walka4>f  life  with  a  charaeier  of  native  eaergy^  thns  pam« 
peredy  thus  dimipated,  thus  dsgiaded,  I  lun  almost  ten^sted  to 
regiet  the  progress  by  which  oiviliaation-  has  led  to  such  a* 
dealension. 

.  This|  Sir^is  the  pi^aimtte.reaalt,  but  to  what  does  it  ramify 
and  extend  ?  LM  bs  examine*  It.beeomea  a  primriple  of  mere 
adlndefenee  to  decry  the  praotice  ^  art  amongst  any  bat 
profesBom,  and  I  have  witnessed  no  small  munber  of  instances 
where  young  persona  who  would  have  entered  into  viri  with  the 
enthusiaaiia  feeiings  and  deMgiii  of  those  who  really  enjoy  it  fbr 
ila  own  sake»  bars  been  ehecked^  eurbed,  annihilated,  by  the  ad^^ 
mbnitions  of  IHgid  parent0>  iHm  take  the  opinions  and  the  modes 
of  their  leaders  of  fashion,  as  doctrine  never  to  be  impugned-^-es' 
their  law  and  gospeL  This  is  the  tree  cause  why  90  few  amateurs 
amongst  the  classes  who  really  might  command  the  attainment  aU 
toost  ofprofhssisnal  perfection^  rise  even  to  mediocrity.  A  ptfrson  of 
rank  or-fertone  ooght  not  to  f^y  lor  eing  Hfce  an  artist'^-euch  i^  the 
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I  Ml  aeeoiapliBkB^iiit  imf^cs  labour,  slrMgdi 
aivtimd^  jpenmmnmom^  alid  a  thaaiand  ortinaMe  qnalitiat,  mUA 
mtf^t^cmlj  to  belonf  to  profenional  people  /  mid  so  tlik  ^on^^ 
fllrovB  aS»elatioli  of  takiag  no  eare  of  aay  tliag,  ia  aider  to  ahoar 
tiiai  th^y  hava  tke  coiainiiiid  of  ovary  tkiaf,  makoi  tha  poMtwupa 
at  anca  weak  and  auserable  i  reodenr  that  life  irhkh  en  avdettt 
and  active  epirit  might  fill  with  Mmriaf  to  thaaiMlvet  and  otheviy 
a  mans  hUofc,  a  dall  votd^  which  they  drawl  and  dawdk  thpQa|;h9 
eMrra4od  by  laxaries  they  kliow  not  how.  to  aiyoy,  defamyed  bjr 
a  viae  tOfmhiteh  they  yioU  rather  than  eneouaterk  I  am  aat 
8evere-»this  ie  |he  rale  of  fashionable  life.  The  few  eoatmviof 
whith  «pnleBca  ashibits  are  the  axceptioa^ 

Bttt^Sirt  how  kmf  ^  I  adi»  wjU  artjcoatiauato  faoavltivatefl^ 
when  thooe  who.ham-  Utheuto  beeQ  aod  ought  alwaga  to  he  its 
bnghtett.patiMaandLil»itbliOk«#parten,  have  eeued  to  infca 
aay  fOiMaal  ebaee,  ead  oomeqaently  hav^  loM  the  fMiraiwUA 
whMi  partici|iatian  aloao  bMtowe,  aiid  I  wiU  lay,  ibe  attl|ria# 
dacement  whiah  oaa:  limg  tOiapi  any  oaa  to  cnkiTate  the  arts, 
Amateara  have^  feaonlly  spealdng^  tike  means  tofeias  a  pratl^y 
jast  estimate  of  their  poweia  and  asqairiannti^  and  what  wtU  bo 
the  feeiiiHp  of^thsBe  pertomy  when  they  fiadthatlho  labowr  (it  is 
to  tham  a  labour  indeed)  titey  have  haitowed^  has  been  thimwa 
away^  and  that  thay* are  eclipsed  by  jisepfa  whom  theyafbctto 
despise,  but  whom  in  their  hearts  Aey  anvy«  All  these  fcrtiags 
bear  upon  art  a|id  against  ity  and  woald  eventually  extiagwi^  it, 
could  such  a  train  bo  drawn  oat  to  axtveam  oonsequenoes. 

Pnsfessors  whottach,  I  strongly  suipeet,  have  never  sullfeieatly 
eoaslderad  how  importaait  it  is,  not  4>nly  to  their  inuaediatoAs^ 
toDBSli,  bat  to  aii  itself  ttet.  they  ehould  eaemse  their  calling 
with  integrity  and  nasi.  .  Whana  .teacher  sees  the  iad 
Iha  iaclqpacity  of  hill  pipil,  he  is  imqid  to  lapreseat  to  both  ] 
aadeUld  the  effects,  and  ha  is  dbuUy  baaad  to  give  ample  tissa 
ta  DWtruction*  The  whale  praatiee  of  mniieal  taitioa  .in  schoob 
is  a  satire  upon  thcae  who  have  the  direction  of  education* 
Twenty  minntss  is  allowed  to  the  Isssoa.  How  is  it  pomible  to 
caufvey^in  eo  short ativM,  aay  thiag  Uke competent  instruction f 
Thus  too  when  a  master  finds  a  pupil  negligent,  indifferent,  or 
iacapaUe,  he  tabes  it  a  matter  of  ooarse,  and  looks  oaly  to  his 
watch  and  his  reward.    I  do  aot  speak  withoat  proofe  positive. 
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Look  into  tlie  worlds  and  how  naDy  players  aad  aingers  are  there 
wetth  hearing  ?  I  think  it  it  anwrted  by  wamm  ene  of  your  Cor* 
respondents,  that  he  never  met  with  a  dozen  amatenrs  that  Were 
fit  to  be  heard ;  apd  if  the  stan&rd  of  excellence  be  taken  from  mn 
approach  to  professional  attainment,  I  can  safely  say  I  never 
ibund  half  that  number.  Yet  I  should  think  there  are  at  least 
half  a  million  of  amateur  players  and  singers  in  the  realm* 

Upon  professors  and  instructors  then,  as  I  take  it,  the  rescue 
efart  mainly  depends.  They  ought  to  entertains  a  more  l«mi« 
nous  and  a  more  generous  view  of  the  subject  than  thatwhiiA 
ptfimA  fade  consists  merely  with  their  own  personal  views. 
They  should  inculcate  the  necessity  of  high  attainment  to.  those 
whose  Aencwr  as  it  were  is  concemedr-they  should  demonstrate 
the  certainty  of  the  contempt  into  which  apathy  and  mediocrity 
lead— ihey  should  point  out  the  &tal  results  which  must  attend 
Ae  aristocracy,  if  they  voluntarily  bring  themselves  to  so  low  an 
estiniation,  for  it  is  by  atteinment  chiefly  that  wealth  can  demon* 
strate  its  advantages-*-and  above  all,  they  should  picture  in  true 
but  in  bold  and  glowing  colours,  the  delight  mid  the  solace  af  • 
tendaat  upon  the  eultivatiiWi  of  art  as  a  source  of  that  self  de* 
pendencej  which  is  the  best  preservation  in  life  against  vanity  and 
i^ioe*  TJiese  are  in  my  mind  as  much  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of 
music,  as  it  is  for  him  to  instruct  ViA  pupil  in  the  names  of  the 
notes,  OF  in  any  of  the  other  rudiments  of  science. 

bi  conclusion,  Sir,  the  tendency  of  extreme  opulence  is  in  all 
ages  and  under  aU  circumstances  to  increase  the  apathy:  of  the 
poasesdlrB  to  every  thing  like  thought  or  labour,  while  in  the 
other  rlawofl  it  is  to  augment  their  disposition  to  intellioetual  ac«^ 
quirement.  Thus  while  the  real  power  of  the  one  class  is.  weak- 
ened, that  of  all  the  rest  are  strengthened — and  with  this  change^ 
another  and  mudi  more  important  transition  is  gradually 'InM 
surely  wrought*.  The  Ughest  class  bec<Mnes  the  most  despicaUe 
and  the  most  des|Hsed,  and  power  of  all  s<wli  is  transferred.  That 
the  society  of  England  has  of  late  been  rapidly  hastening  to  such  a 
division,  is  1  fear  but  too  obvious,  and  the  question  is  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  inevitable  ftcilities  of  intercourse  and  enjoymemt, 
which  wealth  and  scientific  advancement  bestow,  or  whether 
these  corruptions  can  and  will  be  resbted  by  the  good  sense  and 
good  feelings  of  the  clam  upon  whom  they  may  so  perniciously 
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operate*  I  give  the  faig^hest  ranks  fall  credit  for  g6od  feefiag^. 
Indeed  their  sensibility  must  by  nature  be  as  great,  and  by  eir- 
cumstanoes  eren  greater  than  that  of  the  other  orders  of  man- 
kind. But,  Sir,  when  the  understanding  is  weakened  or  per- 
verted, the  heart  loses  its  influence.  Knowledge  and  the  arts 
ought  to  be  the  proudest  distinctions  and  the  most'  enri^  itttri- 
bates  of  rank,  leisure,  and  opulence.  They  are  not  so,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  classes  immediately  next  to^  the  highest^  down  to ' 
some  even  below  the  middle,  are  far  better  educated  and  in* 
formed,  flir. more- acute,  fkr  more  capable  of  severe  thought  and 
attention  thfin  the  highest.  I  have  perhaps  gone  a  little  beyond 
my  protittce  in  speaking  of  grander  political  consequences,  but  I 
have  done  so  te  strengthen  my  particular  poi^ition— the  decline 
and  decay  of  art  from  the  same  causes.  I  have  shewn  the  natural 
results  and  some  of  the  remedies,  and  in  so  doing  I  ha^  dis* 
charged  the  Vbluntary  obligation  of  • 

Sir,  yqur's,  &c.  &c. 

SPECTATOR. 


Bristol,  10/*  Maj/,  1824, 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sia, 

A  «  any  improvement  of  the  violin  cannot  fail  to  be  intereHing, 
particularly  to  performers  on  that  instrumeitt,  lam  induced  to 
send  a  description  of  an  invention  of  mine  to  the  Quarterly  Musical 
Magaxine,  with  the  view  of  its  attracting  the  attention  of  the  mu- 
steal  amateur.  The  invention  consists  of  a  tail  piece,  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  permanently  glued  io  the  insfrument^' 
instead  of  being  tifed  on  with  catgut  as  at  present.  The  tail  piece 
being  fixed  to  the  instrument,  renders  it  capable  of  remtfinrng  in 
tune  much  longer  than  i*i  the  usual  way,  which  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable importance,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  ialleged  that  a 
good  performer  will  play  in  tune  although  his  instrument  is  not  so  i 
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tjliis,  to  a  certain  extent,  b  granted— still  there  are  pastages,  and 
those  employinf  double  notes  especially,  where  it  would  he  ex-» 
tremely  incoavenient  to  substitute  stopping  with  the  fingers  for 
the  open  strings,  and  where,  if  it  were  accoatpUshed,  it  would  not 
produce  the  intended  effect.  Passages  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  composer  has  worked  up  the  harmony  to  a  climax,  requiring 
e^her  great  force  or  tenderness  of  expression,  when  it  is  essential 
tp  the  desjred  effect  that  the  instrument  should  be  correctly  in 
tune  I  this,  desideratum  is  in  a  great  degree  obtained  by  this  new 
tail.piece,  firoo^k  its  not  being  liable  to  be  operated  on  by  apy  ocea* 
sional  pressure  of  the  chin,  or  variation  that  must  take  place  on  the. 
o)d  ^xHnstruotion,  when  the  tensipn  of  the  different  strings  is  changed 
by  tuning*  Also,  its  being  much  shorter  is  an  advantage,  as  a 
greater  length  of  string  is  hereby  obtained  behind  the  bridge,  eon* 
sequentjy  the  general  vibiatioii  of  the  instrument  is  increased  by 
sympathy  The  strings  being  kept  at  nearly  parallel  distancea 
behind  the  bridge,  prevents  th^ir  Warping  or  drawing  it  aside  from 
its  proper  central  position,  as  the  pressure  of  the  strings  by  this 
arrangement  is  rendered  more  perpendicular  than  it  can  possibly 
be  when  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  acute  angles,  as  was  the 
case  formerly,  from  their  being  inserted  much  nearer  together  in 
the  tail  piece  than  at  their  divisions  on  the  bridge.  This  improved 
construction  of  the  tail  piece  is  equally  applicable  to  the  tenor, 
violoncello,  and  double  bass.  A  violin,  fitted  up  on  this  plan, 
may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Milhouse's  Musical  Warehouse,  Oxford-street, 
London  ;  but  as  your  Magazine  spreads  its  influence  widely 
through  the  musical  communities  of  the  country,  perhaps  you  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  insert  the  annexed  description. 

The  tail  piece  consisiB  of  ebony,  of  the  usual  thickness,  at  the 
pi^rt  where  the  strings  are  inserted,  but  as  there  is  a  part  to  rest 
against  the  instrument,  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  forwards  by 
the  tension  of  the  strings,  this  groove  or  angle  occasions  it  to  re* 
qpire  additional  thickness  at  the  end  that  is  fixed  to  the  belly,  and 
alsp  to  the  hoop  by  the  additional  deal  bracket  before  described. 
The  improved,  tail  piece,  instead  of  being  four  inches  and  a  half, 
as  on  the  old  construction,  is  only  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
an  eighth  of  ba  inch,  or  a  little  more,  wider,  which  allows  the 
strings  to  be  pl;»ced  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other^  being 
more  pan^Uel  to  each  other  behind  thp  bridge  than  fiMrmerly, 
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mking  their  pressnire  to  be  more  perpendicular  on  the  bridge,  and 
causing  less  friction  on  it  during  any  alteration  of  the  tension  of 
the  string  in  tuning,  consequently  the  bridge  is  not  so  liable  to  be 
warped  or  pulled  out  of  its  proper  situation*  The  part  of  the 
tail  piece  that  extends  beyond  the  violin,  and  that  is  to  be 
{fined  to  the  small  bracket  of  deal,  is  barely  half  an  inch  iii 
vridlb,  M  that  the  bracket  does  not  project  more  than  the  button 
to  ^hidi  the  tail  piece  was  fofmerly  fiistened.  t*he  hole  in  the 
vtolin  in  which  the  bnttoii  was  falitened,  should  have  a  deal  ptn 
flu^d  in  its  stead,  lind  be  cut  off  flush  with  the  hoop ;  the  deal 
ibraeket  before  ^emribed  is  to  be  glued  over  it,  which  not  only 
hides  this  part,  but  gives  great  support  to  the  tail  piece,  and  pre- 
ventsany  unnecessary  pressure  oh  the  belly  of  thii  ihstrument. 

I  feel  confident  that  an  drchestra  with  instrtimeiit^  fitted  upon 
this  principle,  would  require  tuning  but  once  in  the  course  of  ^ 
4M>ncert,  providedl  Che  iMtttunents  were  previously  kept  to  concert 
pilch,  and  Hot  strung  with  ne#  stritigs,  which  must  necessarily 
.^vetch:;  but  on  the  ^Id  plan,  when  one  string  is  tuned  it  "affects 
the  rest^  the  4jnl  piece  being,  a  moveable  levef,  which  inconve- 
nience is  renidV€<d  by  its  btilig,  «c6otdlhg  ta  my  iriiproved  plan,  a 
fixture ;  neither  is  it  subfect  to  be  acted  on  by  the  occasional  pres- 
«mre.  of  the  dhin.  That  part  of  the  tail  piece  into  which  the  strings 
are  inserted,  is  to  be  the  same  distance  firom  the  belly  as  <on  the 
old  plan,  one  extr^riiity  of  the  tail  piece  only  being  glued  to  the 
instrument;  this  part  consists  of  an  oval,  ofrone  inch  and  five 
eighths,  by  one  inclu  This  oval  is  divided  ni^rly  in  half  by  the 
groove ;  ike  largest  division  of  the  two  is  tolbe  glued  to  the  belly, 
frith  the  linen  dr  paper  underneath ;  the  remainifig  bare  half-inch 
that  projects  beyond  the  instraifeeat,  the  deal  briLtket  is  to  be 
glued  against. 

Should  you  consider  this  eonmunicatidn  worthy  attention,  and 
thereby  be  iiidnced  to  insert  it,  you  will  oblige 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  HOWBLL. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 

Sir, 

XN.your  last  Number  I  was  much  please^  to  find  the  subject  of 
Cathedral  Musjc  treated  in  so  clear  aad .  pleasing  a  manner  by 
your  correspondent,  X.  A.  P.  Very  little  attention  (as  he  justly 
observes)  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  irapfpovement  of  our 
cathedral  duty,  and  what  is  certainly  rather  extraordiiiary,  less 
has  been  done  by  composers  for  this  branch  of  science  than  even 
by  the  singers.  Several  times  I  have  thought  of  troubling  you* 
with  an  article  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  what  I  should  con* 
ceive  some  improvement  in  the  service:  I  have  even  bad  the 
ten^erity  to  think  of  reconunending  the  non-performance  of  some 
of  the  very  old  dry  services  and  anthems  (my  sacrilegeous  thoughts 
do  not  extend  to  productions  by  Gibbons. or  Purcell)-^but  I  da 
say,  that  to  people  who  have  any  ear  for  music,  and  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  attending  the  different  cathedrals,  it  must  be  tiresome 
in  the  extreme,  especially  if  they  are  not  profound  contrapuntists, 
to  hear  the  changes  rung  upon  a  certain  set  of  Te  Deums  and 
Anthems,  dull  enough  in  themselves,. bu^t  rendered  intolerably  so 
by  diurnal. repetition.  I  must  however  notice,  that  atthe  Chapel. 
Boyal  some  chants  of  Mr.  jS.  Wesley's  have  lately  been  inti^o- 
duped,  that  are  delightful  for  sound  harmony  and  Oiriginality,.  and 
that  Mr.  Attwopd  has  had  perfonned  some  new  commandments 
of  his,  whfch  do  the  higkfifii.  credit  to  Iti^  judgment  and  science ; 
the  construction  of  them  is  quite  qoi^l  for- this  pactof  the  acrvioe^ 
This  ^rst  r^ppQse^  ^VLord  have.  oiercy,'V&;e^  is  fdrmed  upon  a 
canto  fermo,  in  plain  counterpoint  of  four  parts;  canto  fermo  iq 
the  treble.  The  i^ext.  response  (lifter  the  second  comroaindment) 
the  same  canto  fermo  is.  given  to  the  counter  teaiir,  while  the 
other  parts  are  made  to  harmonize  in  plain  counterpoint  The 
third  response,  the  .^antp  ,f<^rmo  is  sung  by  the  tenor :  fourth  re-r 
spouse  by  the  bass,  with  varied  harmonies :  the  remaining  responses 
are  sometimes  in  the  major' mode,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  and 
are  most  excellent  and  ingenious.  Modulations  are  given  that 
are  rather  difficult  at  times  for  the  singers,  but  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  plan  would  soon  remove  all  doubts.    These 
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are  the  kilid  of  improy^iiieiitB  so  much  waniied^'  and  I  triurt* 
will  one  day  be  made.  Witih  regard  to  thai  pavt  6f  X.  A.  P.V 
letter^i which  notices  the  salariesof the  singers^  sdelicate  sub* 
ject  undoubtedly  to  hkU  at,  there  is  so  ludicrous  It  story  if»  * 
Mace's  Book,  which  bears  so  very  approfM^ately-  upon  thes^ 
inadequatiety  that  I  cannbt  irefrain  from  extractii^  it  foi^-the 
amusement  of  your  readers,  as  it  has  frequently  made  me  laugh 
aloud  on  reading  it-*-4br  quaint  and  biting  humour^  as  am  anec*' 
dote,  it  is  not  to  be  exceeded. . 

^'  I  have  known  a  Rev.  Dean,  of  a  quire  (a  very  notable  smart* 
spirited  gentleman)  egregiously  baffled  by'  one  of  the  present 
clarks,  who  to  my  knowledge  was  more  ignorant  in  the  art  of 
singing  than  a  boy  might  be  thought  to  be  who  had  learned  to 
sing  but  only  one  month,  yet  eo«M  make  a  shift  to  sing  most  of 
the  common  services  and  anthems,  by  long  use  and  habit,  with  the 
rest  pretty  well,  (as  birds  in  cages  do  use  to  whistle  their  old  notes  t) 
Yet  I  say  this  JDei^n,  being  knoiirn  by.  thfs  bold. confidant  duncev 
dark  (who  you  must  know  took  himself  to  be  a  kind  of  pot  wit) 
to  have  no  skill  at  all  in  the  art  of  musick — the  Dean  I  say, 
upon  a  time  after  prayers  coming  out,  and  following  this  great 
jolly -boon^felloW)  and^  as  he  was  puUing  off  his  surplice,  began  tp' 
rebuke  him  sharply  (and  indeed  very  jusUy)  for  a  gross  absurdity 
committed  by  hijn  in  that  very  service  time^  by  reason  of  his  great^ 
dunstical,  insufficiency  in  singing  of  an  anthem  alone,,  jn  which  h^ 
w|is  so  notoriously  and  ridiculously  out,  as  caused  all  or  most  of 
the  joung  people  then  present  to  burst  out  into  laughter^to  the 
great  blemish  of  the  church  service  and  the  dishonour  of  God  (at 
that  time  and  in  .that  place*)  But  thus  it  fell  out,  in  short,  viz. 
that  after  the: angry  Dean  had  ruffled  him  roundly,  19  very  smart 
language,  90  that  he  thought  he  had  given  him  shame. enough  for 
his  in3ufficiency  and  <;fiiitcerj^»  how  think  ye  this  blade  came  off?; 
why  most  notably,  and  in  such  a  manner  ap  made  aU  the  standing 
by  wonder  and  admire  him,  venting  himself  in  these  very  words^' 
(for  I  myself  was  both  an  eye  and  ear  witness)  with  a  most  stem 
angry  countenance  and  a  vehepnent  rat.tling.  voice,  even  jbo  as  hQ 
made  the  churchr/it^:  witbaly  paying,  Sir-r-rrrr^  (shalcing  his  head) 
I'd  ha*  you  to  know  I  sing  after,  the.  rate  of  so  much  a  year, 
(naming  his  wages)  .and  except  ye  mend  my  wages  I  am  resolved 
never  to  sing  better  whilst  I  live      Hark  y6,  gentlemen,  was  there 
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crver  a  faore  nidung  piete  of  slirewd  wit  to  mkULeiily  Bhe#ed  dpon 
tH^  dcoteion  thatt  this  was  )  yea,  or  m&te  noteble  aad  effeettre  to 
th6  parpoeey  ai  ye  ehall  hear  by  tlie  sequel,  for  the.  eholeriek 
Dean  was  so  fiilly  aad  saflfeieaily  adswered,  that  turning  imme- 
diately away  froai  him)  without  one  word  iiore,  he  hasted  out- of 
UMchaidh,  but  never  after  found  the  least  fkuh  with  this  70%- 
braoe  dark,  who  wte  tugg*d  mote  than  sufficiently  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  puny  poor  fellow  claritt,  for  this  his  heroic  vindication  and 
wit/' — Mustek^ $  MonumeM^  P^^  SS9  7* 

I  an,  dear  fiSr,  your's, 

» •  It.  H» 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BASSOON. 


jL  HB  bassoon  is  derived  from  aA  obsolete  wind  iostrttm^nt, 
cklled  bombardo,  which  was  formed  of  wo6d.  It  was  played  by  a 
re^d  iMaM^ed  like  the  ancienlt  shepherd's  pipe.  A  species  of  case 
with  a  nM>ttth-pieee  attached,  was  adapted  to  the  Instrument,  into 
which  the  wiad  was  blotrn.  These  instruments  were  in  use  about 
two  hundred  years  sitiee,  and  were  of  various  dimensions.  They 
todk  the  four  principal  parts,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  The 
.body  of  the  instriiment  was  perforated,  ahd  the  lower  end  was 
left  opeii  ift  a  similar  manner  to  a  bautbois.  It  had  seven  holes, 
fAx  for  the  fingers  and  one  tot  the  thumb,  and  several  Iceys,  and 
wtcs  very  6intilart&  the  ancient  bassoon  or  dolcian^  except  that  it 
cfonsisted  of  a  single  tube.  There  were  six  different  species. 
The  bombiii^one,  an  instrument  five  yards  in  lehgth,  on  which 
iLccount  it  was  play^  by  means  of  a  crooked  tube,  (similar  to  the 
Es  of  a  bassoon).  There  were  two  keys  for  the  fingers  and  two 
tot  the  thumbs ;  its  conipass  was  from  F  to  F,  three  octaves. 
The  next  size,  or  c6mmon  bombardo,  had  also  four  k^,  and  its 
compass  extended  three  octave^  from  great  C  to  C  of  the  third 
bctave. ' 
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The  tenor  or  baawt  bemliBvdo  reaped  fvonn  Q  to  G  of  the 
octave  upoA  the  base  staff. 

The  iiieolo  had  only  one  key,  and  its  compass  was  from  C  to  O 
of  the  octave  above  the  base  staff. 

The  bomhardo  piccolo  took  from  G  to  D  of  the  second  octave 
above  the  baseBtaff^  and  was  played  with  one  key. 

The  9QfrBMo  was  merely  a  common  shepherd's  pipe. 

The  account  which  Mersennus  gives  of  these  ancient  instni* 
menta  is.  as  follows  :<-^ 

The  fifst  has  three  keys,  one  on  the  left  hand,  naked,  and  two 
OB  the  light,  covered  with  boxes.  A  brasen  tube  at  the  upper 
end  of»the  instruBieBt  has  a  BM>uth-«piece  at  the  extremity,  by 
meaiSi  whctec^  the  instraniMiit  is  inflated.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  other  pipe  is  a  ftuuel  (with  two  boles  under  it)  which  is  move- 
able. The  iBstrument,  although  apparently  consisting  of  two 
tubes,  is  in  eSEtct  one^  the  two  being  bound  together  with  hoops  of 
brass,  wad  the  cavities  of  each  stopped  with  a  peg,  ia  such  a  manner 
that  the  sound  may  not  escape  till  it  arrives  at  the  upper  hole 
under  the  funnel,  except  when  either  of  the  holes  short  of  it  isi 
unstopped.- 

The  second  instrument,  by  reason  of  its  shortness  called 
oourtaut,  was  made  of  one  cylindrical  pieee  of  wood,  and  had 
eleven  hole94  The  oourtaut  has  two  boxes,  which  are  concealed 
under  a  moveable  box,  into  which  the  tube  is  inserted ;  there  were 
holes  in  the  tampions  called  by  Mersennus,  tetines,  which,  pro* 
jectingfrom  each  side  of  the  instrument,  were  for  the  fingers,  and 
by  being  doubled  were  adapted  for  the  use  of  either  right  or  left' 
handed  persons.  There  were  two  holes  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  instrument ;  the  uj^r  one  for  the  egress  of  the  wind  after  all 
the  rest  were  stopped.  There  was  a  third  instrument,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Harm.  Universelle  das  instrumens  k  vent,  prop. 
32,  b  similar  to  the  first  without  the  funnel. 

The  bassoon,  according  to  Mersennus,  was  an  instrument  ex- 
ceeding in  mngnitude  all  others  of  the  tsigoi  kind,  to  which  it  was 
the  bass,  and  was  therefore  called  the  bassoon.  .There  was  ano- 
ther kind,  called  by  Mersennus  cervelat,  which  was  inflated  by 
means  of  a  reed  resembling  a  hautboy,  but  of  a  larger  size.  The 
cervelat  itself  was  but  five  inches  in  height,  and  yet  was  capable  , 
of  producing  a  sound  equally  grave  with  one  of  forty  inches  in 
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letig^h.  Within  it  wefe  eight  canals  or  ducts^  answering  to  the 
number  of  holes  in  the  lid  or  upper  surface;  these  canals,  it  seems, 
had  a  communication  with  each  other,  and  yet  were  affSected  by  the 
stopping  of  those  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder — some  of  them 
corresponding  to  one  canal,  and  others  to  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  were  reduced  into  one  continued  tube.* 

The  bassoon  now  in  use,  consists  of  a  perforated  tube  about 
eight  feet  long,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the  principal 
pipe  of  an  organ.  To  render  it  a  more  convenient  instrument 
fopjt&e  performer.it.  IS  doubled,  and  is  composed  of  four  pieces, 
and  to 'bne  of  them  is  fixed  a  thin  bent:  brass  tube,  which  is 
called  an  Es.  Upon  the  end  of  the  ESs  is  placed  the  Teed  through- 
which  the  wind  is  blown.  The  bassoon  is  held  #ith  the  right 
hand  by  the  lower  tube,  which  has  on  one  side,  three  holes  for  4he. 
fingers,  one  for  the  thumb,  and  two  keys— ^the  open  F  and.  the 
closed  A.  These  keys  are  both  touched  by  the  little  finger  of  the 
right  hand«  The-  other  tube  h^e  three  holes  for  the  fingers  of 
left  hand.  The  adjoining  tube  contains  thehele  for  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  which  is  never  w^ed  without  oBe<»r  two'of  ih^ 
adjoining  keys — the  deep  D  and  the  B,  both  managed  by  the 
thuinhb  There  are  also  two  other  keys  fbr  that  thumb*--the  high 
E  and  C.  At  the  lower  part  of  thie  adjoining  tube  is  the  hey  for 
the  deep  E,  played  by  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

The  compass  of  the  bassoon  is  three  octayes.  The  first  and 
part  of  the  second  octave  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those' 
of  the  violoncello ;  it  is  therefore  generally  in  unison  with  it. 
Its  tone-  is  calculated  to  unite  with  those  of  other  instruments, 
so  as  to  be  very  efficient.  Independently  of  this  property,  it  has 
another  very  essential  attribute — the  close  analogy  it  bean  to  the 
human  voice.  As  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice  it  is  moat. 
effiective^**-particularly  to  a  low  tenor,  to  which  it  has  a  stronger 
affinity  than  any  other.     It  has  a  very  good  effect  in  that  peculiar 

.  ^  Stanesby  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  a  note)  who  was  a  diligent  peniser 
both  of  Mersennus  and  Kircher,  and  in  the  making  of  instruments  adliered  aa 
closely  to  the  directions  of  the  former  as  possible,  constructed  a  short  bassoon 
or.  certelat,  ^uch  a  one  as  is  above  described,  for  the  late  Earl  of  Abercorn 
(then  l>ord  Paisley),  and.  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  but  it  did  not  answer 
expectation. — By  reason  of  its  closeness,  the  interior  (Mirts  imbibed  and  re- 
tained the  moisture  of  the  breath,  the  ducts  dilated  and  broke ;  in  short,  ihe 
whale  blew  up.— »Fb(:  4. 
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kind  of  music^  whkh  tbe  Gern^ans  deAominate  ^^Musiqiie  D*har- 
BOiiiey''  composed  for  two  elafkineta,  two  horns,  and  two  bas- 
soons ;  they  also  employ  it  very  advantageously  as  an  accompa- 
aiioent  to  arrtingenient»  for  the  harp.  Three  things  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  respecting  this  instrument — fir^t,  the 
wdod  of  which  it  is  constructed-— ^secondly,  the  quality  of  the  reed 
which  forms  the  niouth-piece-'-^nd  lastly,  the  manner  in  which 
the  reed  is  to  be  held  in  the  mouth.  The  wood  should  be  either 
box,  ebony,  or  maple.  Any  other  species  will  produce  a  dull 
sound,  and  reader  the  idstninient  diScult  to  play  upofi^  because 
the  ports  0f  the  wood  being  too  open,  the  wind  will  not  pass  with 
fteility  thrCNigh  the  iftstrument:  if  made  of  teo  hard  and  dry  a 
wood,  its  passage  will  be  too  rapid:  the  wood  should  therefore 
neither  be  too  hard  nor  too  tender.  The  maple  is  the  only  tree 
which  unites  all  these  rccfuisites,  and  consequently  is  the  most 
proper  to  make  an  instrument  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
quality  of  tone.  The  exactitude  of  th^  bttssoen,  as  well  as  of  all 
wind  inttnunents,  depends  upon  the  inn^r  boring  of  the  pieces 
and  of  the  holes  which  communicate'with  the  interior  ;ianaL 

The  iKtruinent  ahould  also  be  of  a  certain  thickness,  esp^ially 
in  the  two  middle  piecea-^^r  when  these  are  thtH,  as  is  the  casd 
after  the  wear  of  many  years,  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  lost,  fiat  as 
the  wind  passM  through  the  pipe,  the  Wood  has  ndt  sufficiAt 
force  to  support  the  repercussion  which  is  prodticeid. 

The  reed  is  nearly  sa  Consequential  in  produciing  the  right 
kind  of  tone  as  the  quality  of  the  wood-^-und  although  this  part 
of  the  instrument  appeiirs  the  ^mtfllest,  still  it  isi  oife  of  those  moat 
esteolial  to  its  perfection*  The  quality  of  tbe  tone  depends 
very  much  npcni  that  of  the  reed — ^but  a^  an  inrariible  scale 
cannot  be  given  for  the  fornmtion  of  tbitf  part,  care  shoarld  be 
tahto  that  the  reed  be  iMther  too  Strang  nor  too  weak ;  n  reed 
vary  elroAg  fittiguea  tfar  player,  requires  too  grent  a  volume  of 
wind,  too  strong  a  ptesiuro  of  the  lip%  and  produces  a  tode  so 
hard,  that  it  is  rarely  beautiful.  Too  feeble  a  reed,  on  tl»  con** 
tntfy,  gates  k  meagre  tone,  deprives  H  of  the  roundnem  whidl  is 
the  oharact*iristM5  of  tbe  biMsocML,  and  rendera  thd  tohe  dis-  * 
agieeabte. 

The  ninnber  of  makers  of  the  bassoon  nte  v^  IbW,  and  they  do 
not  all  oqnally  anoceed  in  Hke  structare  of  tieso  iaatrvmeniB, 
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because  experience  is  the  great  instructor.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  most  of  the  principal  performers  on  this  instrument,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  Europe  : 

Backofen  Charles,  a  chamber  musician  at  Durlach,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg.    He  was  an  excellent  performer, 

Bart,  a  bassoon  player  of  great  renown,  in  the  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Schwerin,  at  Ludwiglust,  in  1772.  In  1782  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  his  instrument. 

Batka  Wenceslas,  son  of  Laurent  Batka,  a  director  of  church 
music  at  Prague,  was  born  at  Prague  14th  October,  1747,  and 
became  musician  of  the  chamber  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  at 
Johannisburg.  He  was  considered  amongst  the  best  tenor 
singers  of  his  day,  and  was  a  good  bassoonist. 

Baumgarten,  a  virtuoso,  who  played  very  finely.  He  Kved  in 
London  in  1784  and  in  1786. 

Belleville  was  in  the  band  of  the  King  of  France,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  his  expression.  He  died  in  1750,  and  was 
considered  the  L'Ozi  of  his  time. 

Berthaud,  one  of  the  first  composers  of  concertos  for  the  bassoon. 
He  replaccfd  M.  Ozi  at  th^  great  theatre  of  Marseilles,  where  he 
resided  in  1817. 

Bezozzi  Jerome,  was  born  at  Parma,  in  171S.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  his  father.  With  his  brother  Alexander,  who  was  a  first-rate 
performer  on  the  hautbov,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Court  of 
Sardinia,  in  1790.  With  the  exception  of  a  journey  to  Parma, 
and  another  to  Paris,  in  1790,  at  both  which  cities  their  perform- 
ances met  with  immense  applause,  they  constantly  resided  at 
Turin  until  their  deaths,  which  occurred  at  very  advanced  age. 
Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  ^^  Present  State  of  Music  in  >  Italy,''  states 
that  he  heard  these  performers.  Their  playing  was  distin- 
guished by  expression  and  delicacy,  rather  than  by  brilliancy  of 
execution.  At  the  period  he  alludes  to,  these  artists  were  llie  one 
sixty  and  the  other  f»eventy . 

Blaise,  bassoon  at  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris.  In  1759  he 
composed  a  charming  comic  opera,  called  Isabella  and  Crertrudey 
for  the  theatre  of  Favart,  which  M.  Paccini  re-set  to  music  in  1808, 

Blasios  Frederic,  the  leader  at  the  comic  opera  at  Paris;  a 
perfiHrmer  upon  the  violin,  clarinet,   flute,  and  bassoon.     He 
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publitlied,  in  17d6,  a  new  method  for  the  clarinet,  and  a  discourse 
on  instruments,  the  principles  and  theory  of  music*  He  composed 
sonatas,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  concertos,  for  the  violin,  clari- 
net, and  bassoon,  and  arranged  as  quartets  for  two  vioUns,  tenor 
and  bass,  the  beautiful  sonatas  of  Haydn  for  the  piano  forte. 
Betides  the  military  music  which  he  had  printed,  he  arranged 
many  operas,  and,  among  others,  //iiuilrtiiioiitoM^eloof  Cimarosa. 
The  operas  which  he  composed  for  the  theatre  Favart  were  sue- 
ceasfid  for  the  time,  but  they  did  not  live  to  be  repeated* 

Blavet  N,  a  celebrated  flutist  and  bassoon  player.  He  was  born 
at  Bcnan^on,  in  1700,  and  came  to  Paris  in  17SS*  He  superin- 
tended the  music  of  the  Count  de  Clermont  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1768.  He  left  several  beautiful  morceau^  both 
vocal  and  instrumentaL  His  theatrical  compositions  lire,  the 
ballet  of  Jn^i/er  Oljfmpiusy  and  the  Fite  ofC^therum 
.  Binhmer  D.  A.  was  born  at  Mnskau,  9th  May,  1709.  I^e  began 
at  Ave  years  old  to  take  lessons  on  the  violin,  of  bis  fathef ;  but  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  preferring  the  bassoon,  he  chose  that  instrument, 
and  entered  with  his  father,  in  1726,  into  the  service- of  the  Count 
Sch«nach  Carolath^  who  took  so  much  int^re8t  in  Q^hmer,  that  he 
sent  him  to  Berlin  to  take  lessons  on  the  bassoon  of  the  x^lebrated 
Gttlto&iky,  that  he  might  perfect  himself  under  that  great  artjst. 
After  the  death  his  fitther  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Ootha,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life^  uoiyersaUy 
esteemed.    He  died  in  1786* 

Braun  Adam  Hervie,  a  celebrated  bassoon  player  in  ihe  chapel 
of  tlie  Elector  of  Hesse,  in  1782. 

Bruni  Charles,  brother  to  the  violinist  andcomposer  of  thesame 
name,  and  his  pupiL  He  was  bom  atConi,  in  1761,  and  was  a 
distinguished  artist,  not  only  on  the  violin,  but  also  «n  the  bas* 
soon.  After  he  had  been  in  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  he 
became  principal  second  violin  wt  the  theatre  of  Monsieur.  He 
was  about  10  years  ago  principal  violin  at  the  dieatre  of  Cone 
.  Caupeck  -— ^  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1740  was  a  bassoon 
player  of  eminence  in  the  chapel  of  Wtntabourg,  in  1740. 

Ceerwenka  -— -^,  a  perfinrmer  on  the  bassoon,  in  the  service  of 
Prince  Esterhasy,  in  Hungaiy.  He  oKoited  great  admiration  by 
his  talents  during  lys  travels. 

Deleambre  Thomas,  pupil  of  BL  Oai,  profinsor  of  the  baaMion 

cc'i  . 
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at  the  eonserrat<H7  of  France,  aad  menfcer  of  tbe  orchestra  at  the . 
opera.  At  some  concerts,  at  the  Feydeau,  ia  1794,  he  executed' 
some  conceKed  symphonies  of  Devienne's,  with  M.  HugBoC, 
Frederic  and  Charles  Duvernoy. 

Eichner  Ernest,  a  bassoon  player  of  the  first  rank.  He  pos« 
sessed  extraordinary  skill  on  his  instrument,  to  which  he  added 
the  quality  of  a  composer,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  prodigieva 
fertility  of  imagination,  and  for  the  great  purity  of  his  style.  He 
was  first  leader  of  the  concert  in  tbe  service  of  the  Duke  de  Deux 
Fonts,  and  published,  in  1770,  hfe  first  symphonies,  which  were 
engrar^  at  Paris.  Having  pnany  times  requested  his  dismissal 
without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  he  finally  departed  clandestinely. 
They  seat  after  him,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  encoun* 
tered.  He  came  to  England,  where  he  excited  much  admiration, 
and  obtained  a  recompense  due  to  his  merits.  He  quitted  Eng- 
land in  1773,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prus- 
sia, at  Potsdam,  in  whose  service  he  consecrated  the  rest  of  his 
days  to  composition,  and  to  the  instruction  of  his  pnpik.  Among 
these  were  Knoblauch  and  Mast.  Eichner  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1777.  The  works  he  composed  were  for  all  instru- 
ments. They  were  published  in  England,  France,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  are  esteemed  highly.  They  were  distinguished  by 
their  melody,  as  much  as  by  the  extraordinary  purity ^of  their  eom- 
positioti,  and  by  their  great  fertility ;  they  consisted  of  syinphonied, 
quartetts,  trios,  and  solos.  They  formed  eighteen  operas,  for  the 
most  part  of  six  pieces  each. 

Gebauer  Francois  R€n6  was  bom  at  Versailles,  in  1775.  He 
was  bassoonist  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music,  and  musician  of 
the  ehapel  to  the  Enipeiror  Napoleon,  number  of  the  society  of  the 
Sons  of  Apollo,  and  with  his  elder  brother,  professor  of  the  conser- 
vatory for  seven  years.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  reduction  of  this 
establishnenl^  becanse  he  was  the  junior  ofM  M.  Osiand  Del- 
cambre.  He  possessed  a  brilliant  and  rapid  execution  on  the 
bassoon!  His  productieas  are  fifty  in  number,  and  consist  of  syili- 
phonie8,cooeertaiite8,  quartets,  trios,  duos,  sonatas,  studios,  eaprie- 
CMS,  airs  with  variations  for  all  instruments,  and  they  have  acqnired 
fer  him  a  gveat  reputation  as  a  composer. 

Gehring  Jean  Guillaume  became  master  of  the  Chapel  of  Rn- 
dols*)^  after  the  deAth  of  Gebel.    He  iv^s  considorod  att  €xoA^ 
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lent  (Mrfornier  on  tiie  Immooii,  but  ho  gftvo  up  the  iBsftmnient  in 
1790)  on  aceottiit  of  his  age. 

Oeyer  Jean  Louis  was  hom  at  f Jntorsiena^  in  Coboarg^  fSth 
Jamnury,  IMS.  Ho  etudiod  music  under  Zwtckeni)  musician  in 
the  ▼illago  of  Cobourg.  In  1715  ho  came  (o  the  Court  of  Met* 
ningen.  The  Duke  Autoine  Ulric  took  him  to  Vienna*,  where 
Ibr  Cve  yean  ho  received  lessons  of  Jean  Jaques  FVederieh, 
]ive«ier  bassoonist  of  the  Emperor's  Chapel.  In  1734  he  en^* 
tered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  Duko  of  Moinongon's  band. 

Ghrossi  was  a  colebratod  perforoier  and  the  master  of  Osleder^ 
the  hautbois  player. 

Hoog  hoM  the  first  rank  sis  abamoon  player  in  London,  in  1783. 

Holmes  was  of  the  greatest  reputation :  he  was  principal  bas« 
soon  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music  in  London,  where  he  was 
celebrated  for  his  beautiful  obligate  accompaniment  of  the  voice* 
He  died  about  1888* 

Knoblauch  Jean  Choristophe  was  musician  of  the  chamber  and 
bassoonbt  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  BerKn,  in  1788,  and  wae- 
bom  at  Potedam,  in  1744.  In  1781  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Margrave  of  Sdiwadt.  He  was  instructed  by  the  cetebrated 
Eichner,  and  played  with  considerable  fhcility  upon  his  instru* 


Kuehler  Jean,  principal  bassoon  player  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  at  Bonne,  in  1780.  He  was  known  for  his  great  ridll  on 
hn  instrument,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  as  a  composer.  He 
publuhed  at  Paris  eighteen  quartets  for  different  instruments-^ 
two  symph<mies  with  the  bassoon  obligator- a  concerto  and  six 
dneta  far  the  violin }  and  he  wrote  a  petit  opera,  called  Arakia. 

Kuncen  Oodferoi  was  musician  of  the  chamber  and  bassoonist  al 
the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  in  1790,  and 
had  hsen  for  tiMnty  year»  in  the  service  of  that  Prince.  Ho  was 
esteemed  for  his  great  focility  on  his  iMtrument,  as  well  as  for  his 
compositions.  Among  thc«i  was  a  double  concerto  for  the 
bassoon  and  violin. 

Lampo,  a  musician  and  compo^r,  was  bom  in  Germany,  and 
settled  in  England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  17SS ;  he  had  studied 
at  Helmstadt,  and  engaged  himself  on  his  landing  to  perform 
intheordMstra  oftiie  opera.    He  played  on  the  bassoon,  but  less- 
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as  a  solo  perfoimer  than  as  a  ripienisl.  It  was  fi>r  lum  that 
Handel  made,  in  17S7,  a  bassoon,  six  feet  in  length,  whieb  re- 
mained in  th^  store-room  for  instrumaits  of  the  opera  until  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784,  when  Ashley  played  upon  tit. 
for  the  first  time.  Lampe  k  known  as  the  compoter.of  the  Dragon 
of  fFantley — Amaliey  performed  in  1733 — and  Roger  and  JeaHj 
in  1739 :  he  ako  wrote  a  quarto  volume  on  the  manner  of  teaching 
thorough  bass.  He  died  in  the  July  of  1751,  of  a  fever,  at  the 
age  of  59. 

Maertz  was  known  in  178$  as  a  skilful  performer  on  the  has* 
soon-Hilfto  by  many  solos,  trios,  and  concertos  for  that  instru- 
ment, which  are  retained  in  manuscript. 

Mackintosh,  principal  at  the  King's  Theatre  of  London,  is  now 
living,  and  possesses  considerable  talent. 

Marliere,  a  most  excellent  bassoon  player,  who  died  at  an  early 
age.    He  lived  in  the  present  century. 

Mast,  musician  of  the  chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  in 
1779.  He  is  cited  as  being  one  of  the  best  perfmtners  of  his  day, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  Eichner. 

Michel  Christophe,  bassoonist  and  musician  to  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  was  bom  at  Helse,  near  Cassel,  in  1759,  nnd  was  accounted 
an  excellent  performer  on  that  instrument. 

Ozi  Francois  was  born  at  Montpellier,  in  1750.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  several  orchestras ;  he  published  many  works  for  the 
instrument.  After  some  years  he  entirely  quitted  the  professioni 
for  that  of  a  seller  of  music,  and  in  this  situation  he  took  part 
in  the  Magazine  which  bore  his  name. 

PfSiiler  Francis  Antoine,  an  excellent  performer.  In  1792 
he  was  a  musician  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  de  Mecklenburg,  at 
Ludwiglust.  He  afterwiuds  passed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Elector 
of  Mentz :  here  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  basgoon.  In 
1783  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  as' 
first  bassoon.  Thefe  are  extant  many  concertos,  symphonies,  and 
quartets  of  his  composition  in  manuscript. 

Michael  D.  Philidor,  brother  of  the  great  composer  of  that 
name,  was  an  exc^ellent  player,  and  printed  several  works,  which 
he  dedicaited  to  Louis  14th. 

Retzel  Antoine  was  born  at  Brunswick,  in  1724,  where  his 
father  occupied  the  place  of  singer.    In  1746  he  sung  at  the 
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operm,  but  afterwards  apfdied  himedf  to  the  basBoon.  He  was  a 
composer  of  chants  and  of  instruDiental  muaic.  These  works  are 
written  in  the  style  of  Graun.  He  returned  to  Strelitz,  where  he 
married  a  singer,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Astrua.  After  this 
he  passed  to  the  serrice  of  the  Dnke  of  Holstein,  in  the  capacity  of 
master  of  the  chapel.  In  1763  he  composed  a  grand  cantata  for 
the  chapel  of  Sondeirhausen,  which  was  performed  at  a  ftte  on 
the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  Swartzburg.  There  are  by  him 
six  sonatas,  in  three  parts,  for  the  violin  or  flute,  engraved  at 
Amsterdam  *  also  many  cantatas  for  the  church,  concertos  for  the 
vioKii,  oboe  symphonies,  Set.  &c.  in  manuscript. 
'  Richter  Jean  Frederick  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1789.  He  was 
bassoonist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Margrave  Charles,  at  Berlin,  in 
1754,  and  was  at  first  musician  of  the  chamber  to  the  Queen 
mother,  who  granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 
^  Ritter  Oeorge  Weticeslaus,  since  1768,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  he  was,  previous  to  this  time,  musician  of  the 
chamber  at  the  chapel  at  Manheim,  and  also  of  Munich. 

Rosclaub  has  been  brought  into  notice  since  178S  by  different 
concertos  for  the  bassoon,  and  several  others,  single  and  double, 
for  the  horn  ;  they  are  in  manuscript. 

'  JR^osenkron  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  player  on  the  bassoon  at 
Nuremburg.  He  was  born  in  Laponia,  and  came  in  1769  to 
Nuremburg,  with  his  son  Jena  Daniel,  then  twelve  years  of  age, 
w1k>  exhibited  great  promise  on  the  violin,  and  acquired  much 
reputation. 

•  Schrosder  Jean  Adam,  Musician  of  the  chamber  and  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  was  bom  at  Son* 
derhausen  in  1712.  He  was  distinguished  for  performing  concertos 
on  the  flute  and  bassoon.    He  died  at  Schwerin  in  1770. 

Schwarz  Andr£  Gottlor,  a  musician  of  the  chamber  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  a  most  distinguished 
master  of  the  bassoon.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1743.  M. 
MuUer,  musician  to  the  Court  of  Carlsruhe  was  his  instructor. 
During  the  seven  years  war  he  was  an  oboe  player,  and  served  all 
tte  campaigns  in  that  quality.  In  1770  he  came  to  Stutgard, 
where  he  was  under  the  direction  of  Jomelli.  In  1783  he  entered 
the  chapel  of  Anspach,  and  made,  wkh  the  leave  of  his  Prince,  in 
1783,  a  voyage  to  Russia  and  England.    He  arrived  in  England 
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in  1784,  at  the  very  pericd  Lord  Abiftfdon  was  MlabKNhii]^  Ua 
coBcerts.  He  was  engaged  by  tbat.  Noblemtn  ia  the  quality  of 
principal  baaaoon  for  the  whole  winter.  Zoffimi  took  a  portrait 
at  this  time  ofSchwarz  and  Joavor,  ptaying  a  duet.  There  la 
extant  a  eoneerto  and  a  solo  fttf  the  baaaoon  by  this  perforner) 
but  they  are  in  manuscript* 

Schwenke  Was  a  distii^uishied  sMister  oiibe  haaBOon^  Ho  for« 
m^ly  resided  at  Hanover,  but  in  1790  he  came  to  AflMterdaUy  in 
the  quality  of  nuaician  to  the  Magiatratea  of  that  city. 

Steiner  wna  in  1738  n^uskian  of  the  chamber  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  at  Copenhagen.  He  afterwards  folloijred  the  .SwediA 
Ambaaaadorto  Paria,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  being  iHToaenled 
to  the  King.  While  in  that  snite  he  gave  aome  coneerta  with 
great  success  in  aome  of  the  towna  in  Holland,  At  Bremen  Im 
facility  as  a  bassoon  player  was  so  highly  eateemed,  that  the  nm* 
giatrates  gave  a  superb  banquet  in  honor  of  his  abilities.  Not* 
withstanding  this  success  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Copenhagen^ 

Suhl  waa  knoim  by  several  mantiacript  spymphoniea  and  aoloa 
for  the  hantbois  and  baaaooo* 

Timmennaan  publiahed  sihbo  concertoa  and  aevoral  aoloa  and 
trios  for  the  bassoon  and  violin. 

Weisse,  in  i788>  waa  baaaopnist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Prussia, 
at  Bitflin»  Menaael,  in  hia  lelicon^  mentions'  him  aa  a  diatin- 
giiished  performs  on  that  inetrionent* 

Zahn  waa  a  native  of  RoteniioiBrgaur  le  TmbeV)  in  Fnlnconiiu 
In  1761  he  was  aummoned  to  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  S4.  Petera- 
bnif  aa  irat  baaaoouiiat.  After  living  in  that  tepitd!  twenty  yenrs 
be  returned  lo  hia  native  comitry,  and  died  in  1790. 
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MUSIC  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

(Trmmktedjhm  U  Fk  dt  Ratud.) 

Altrsic  10  rnvrdered  by  prudence;  'the  more  passion  there  is  in 
the  national  character,  the  less  the  people  will  be  governed  by 
reason  and  reflection ;  the  more  they  will  love  music. 

The  Frenchman  is  fickle  and  lively,  bat  he  is  much  occupied ; 
all  paths  ai«  open  to  his  ambition ;  and  the  rich  man  lives  on  his 
rents.  The  Frenchman  loves  military  glory  as  wdl  as  letters ; 
the  name  of  Marengo  is  as  celebrated  as  that  of  Voltaire  through- 
out Knrope.  In  the  world,  that  is  in  the  society  of  three  persons, 
he  looks  to  his  vanity,  whether  it  be  with  a  view  to  prepare  for 
hiawelf  '  trinnqplMl  or  to  avoid  evils.  He  passes  his  time  in  the 
most  serious  manner  possible,  dreaming  on  the  probable  success 
of  a  eelemhcmrgy  and  reflection  and  prudence  never  Abandon 
him ;  even  at  the  heighth  of  his  gaiety  he  never  yields  entirely  to 
the  seductions  of  the  moment,  at  the  risk  of  any  thing  that  may 
commit  him.  He  is  very  agreeable  in  society,  but  society  has  now 
heoome  his  most  important  business.  The  French  are  the  most 
animatod  and  pleasant,  and  until  now  they  have  been  the  least 
mnncal  people  in  the  world. 

'  The  Italian  fiill  of  passion,  the  German  always  carried  on  by 
his  wandering  imagination,  are  on  the  contrary  people  bom  ex- 
pressly for  the  illusions  which  are  raised  by  a  duet  of  Rossini,  or 
a  charmiog  air  of  Paisiello.  The  diflerence  between  their  music 
is  this,  a  cold  climate  having  given  the  Crerman  the  grosser  organs^ 
his  music  is  the  most  noisy.  The  same  cold  in  his  Ibrests  and  the 
want  of  wine,  having  deprived  him  of  voice,  and  his  hereditary 
feudal  Government  having  endued  him  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience, it  is  hf*  instrumental  music  that  he  seeks  to  be  made  to  feel. 
The  HiUian  believes  in  God  when  any  thing  frightens  him,  and  he 
always  tries  to  deceive,  beicause  he  finds  himself  constantly  op- 
pressed by  the  most  unremitting  and  implacable  tyranny.  The 
German  on  the  contrary  never  deceives,  and  believes  every  thing, 
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and  the  more  he  reasons  the  more  firmly  he  believes  that  M*  de  O. 
the  first  Civilian  of  Germany,  has  seen  ghosts  in  his  castle.  The 
German  has  inherited  since  Tacitus  an  incredible  quantity  of 
ikithf  thus  every  German  before  marrtafe  coivia  iiis  mih  for 
three  or  four  years,  in  a  public  mauiier.  If  this  were  the  case  in 
Prance  there  would  be  no  marriages ;  in  Germany  they  are  sel- 
dom given  up.  A  girl  of  the  higher  clasaas  takes  her  lover  seri- 
ously to  task  if  he  does  not  believe  in  the  magical  balls  of  the 
^  Freyschutz."  TheComit  deW««^a  very  disti^^iaheAyowc 
Diplomatist,  and  an  extremdiy  handsome  man,  rthied  in  ny  pM^ 
sence,  that  ha  and  his  brother,  about  the  age  of  seveBttOD^  qovop 
failed  to  watch  yearly  oa  the  night  of  the.  9th  of  No'vemboR,  and 
to  go.  the  nextmdming  to  aoertain  valley  in  HMta  toMiltho 
magic  balk,  their  heads  being  crowned  with  ivy,  and  'perfoi:«iiiig 
all  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  tradition.  Tliqr  ^w^^  i^iN 
^ards  quite  astonished  when  they  missed  shooting  a  he^  iu  tha 
forest  of  Nordbeim  at  six  himdred  paces  distant,  ai«d  yiet,  «dlM 
the  aniahle  Count  de  W^**y8nuliag9 1  aaa  not  nwre  fooUih  Ami 
others. 

The  Englishman  is  saddened  by  his  biUa.  His  Bishops-aikA 
his  Lords  have  forbidden  him,  since  Locke  wrote,  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  logic.  Whenever  the  interesting  diseovery  of 
some  sublime  theory  is  mentioned  to  him,  heaaswecs  ^^of  lahat 
use  will  it  be  to  me  to«day,"  He  must  haw  pvactioal  utility,  and 
even  that  immediately.  Conatiained  by  neoesaity  to  moA  imm^ 
santly,  to  avoid  starving  and  nakedness,  the  people  of  tJ|at  nlaaS| 
where  mind  is  to  be  found,  have  not  a  nuimeat  to  gure  to  the  arts ; 
from  hence  arise  great  disadvantages. 

The  young  people  of  Italy  and  Germany,  on  tb^  coahrary,  peai 
alltheir  youtl)  in  making  love, and  ev^n  thoee who  work 4he  niost 
are  very  little  confined,  if  we  c<Hnparo  their  light  oecnpataoasy 
never  oxtending  beyond  the  morning,  to  the  hard  and  barbaaooa 
labour  which,  thanks  to  the  aristocracy  and  Mr.  Pitt,  wetghs  Annrn 
the  poor  English  during  twelve  hours  of  the  *day.  JUit^the  Bn« 
gUshman  is  reserved  to  the  highest  degree.  It  ia  fipoaithia  pMaive 
quality,  the  child  of  aristocracy  and  pnritanipm,  that  aigfaat  part 
of  his  love  fpr  music  springs.  The  fear  of  coiluaittHig  .himself 
causes  a  young  Englishman  never  to  speak  of  his  emotions.  TUa 
discretion,  the.  cpn8^quence  of  an  overweMiag  solf^laiva,  is  of 
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aArantaf  e  bk  itiOBii ;  he  <ake9  it  for  Us  eonfidaale,  and  oftm  me* 
itfbr  tht  exproiiMi  of  his  most  qccret  keS&ugs. 

'  It  ir  goAcient  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera,  or  to  hear  Mibb 
Stephen,  or  the  celebrated  Thomae  Moore  siag,  to  deterafine  that 
the  Bof^haMUi  ptoeww  great  senaibility  and  lore  for  mtiaic« 
Thiadispoflitioa  appelirs  to  me  to  be  still  more  marked  in  Scotland. 
It  is  heaw^sr  the  S^otehmaA  has  more  imagination,  which  ariats 
ia  some  teeaBiire  from  the  inaetion  of  the  long  winter  eveaingi 
lacideat  to  tlm  iriimate  of  his  coaatry  • 

•  Here  we  retora  to  the  forced  leisure  of  poor  Italy.  Forced . 
leimirei  boeupied  by  tho  inwginatioa,  is  always  aeeessary  to  muMc 
Arriving  for  the  firsttime  ia  Seotlaad,  I  dKsembark^  at  Inverness ; 
acddoatally  the  Aindtal  cereaionies  of  the  Highlaaders  were  im«  . 
ni^MKately  prUsented  to  my  eight,  in  which  the  cries  of  the  old 
women  were  anitod  in  choras.  I  instantly  said,  this  people 
mast  be  maaieal.  The  n^xt  day,  in  pasmag  throagh  the  Tillages, 
Iheardmusie  on  all  sides;  it  certainly  was  not  Italmn  music;  it 
was  better  as  Sootch— it  was  masic  bora  ia  Scotland — ^it  was 
original.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  Scotland,  instead  of  being  poor 
had  been'  a  rich  country,  and  fate  had  made  Edinburgh  like 
Petersburgh,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  Sovereign,  and  the  place 
of  resort  of  an  unoccupied  and  opulent  nobility, ''the  natural  foun- 
tain  of  music,  springing  among  the  broken  rocks  of  old  Caledonia, 
would  have  been  sought  out,  purified,  and  wrought  to  a  degree 
of  ideal  perfeatien,  *aad  that  we  should  one  day  speak  of  Scotch 
music  as  we  do  now  of  German.  The  country  which  has  produced 
the  dark  and  affecting  imagery  of  Ossian,  and  the  ^^  Tales  of  my 
Landhrf^ — the  country  which  prides  itself  on  Jlobert  Burns 
might  decidedly  give  to  Europe  a  Haydn  or  a  Mozart.  Burns  was 
more  than  half  a  musician.  But  let  us  follow  for  a  moment  the 
history  .of  Haydn's  youth^  and  ranember  Bums  dying  in  distress,, 
and  the  brandy  which  he  drank  to  forget  iL  If  Haydn  had  not« 
even  in  hia  childhood  met  with  three  or  four  rich  protectors,  and 
a  .noble  institution,  (the  Pension  for  the  Children  of  the  choir  of 
l§t.  Etienoe)  the  finest  harmonist  of  Grermany,  would  have  beoBi 
only  a  poor  eartwright  of  Rohrau,  in  Hungary.  The  Prince 
S^terha^  heard  riaydn^  and  took  him  into  his  orchestra ;  for  a 
If  us^ajrian  Prince  is  quite  a  dijOTerent  sort  of  person  to  a  fat  En- 
glish peer,  who  rusticates  in  the  environs  of  London*    Continue 
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tlie  account  of  Prince  Esterhasy  and  Haydn,  and  nottinf  is  mora 
astonishing  than  the  difierence  between  the  destinies  of  Haydn 
and  Bums;  not  even  the  ridiculous  statue  just  elevated  to  the 
latter.  It  is  npw.twenty  years  since  the  most  disf ustinf  varnish 
of  hjrpocrisy  has  spread,  lihe  a  leprosy,  over  the  manners  of  th^ 
two  most  civilized  countries  in  the  world*  With  us,  every  one, 
from  the  sub-prefect  to  the  minister,  thinking  himself  o|ilifed  to 
play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  comedy  of  life,  laughs  at  the  tridis 
of  his  superiors.  A  man  who  has  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns 
admires  the  lithography  of  the  coin  as  much  as  the  tnvontor  of  it 
pleases.  Hypocrisy  is  chasing  away  all  natural  manner  and  giMty 
from  France.  As  to  England,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  from  one 
^her  greatest  poets— ^*  The  cant  which  is  the  crying  sin  of  this 
dbuble  dealing  and  false  speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers." 
French  hypocrisy  has  already  destroyed  painting;  can  it  em-i 
brace  music  in  its  serpent-like  folds  ?  There  is  nothing  volun- 
tary  in  the  hypocrisy  of  an  Italian.  Danger  is  always  so  dose^ 
that  hypocrisy  being  no  more  than  prudence,  is  sfuircely  more 
degrading. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ROME  AND  BOLOGNA. 


JL  HE  School  of  Naples,  the  history  of  which  formed  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  papers  in  former  volumes,  although  the  highest 
nursery  of  the  art  in  Italy,  has  not  been  without  its  competitors, 
nay,  even  rivals  in  the  other  Italian  schools,  though  it  has  never 
been  excelled  in  the  production  and  cultivation  of  musical  talent. 
Next  in  rank  stands  the  Roman  school,  whose  productions  how- 
ever  are  of  a  totally  different  character  to  those  of  the  Neapolitan. 
They  naturally  appear  shaded  with  those  solemn  tints  which  per- 
vade the  country  inhabited  by  their  composers,  displaying  never- 
theless those  which  express  the  deeper  passions  of  the  soul,  and 
which  ren4er  melody  the  fhithfVil  interpreter  of  the  feelings 
of  man. 
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'  It  h  indeed  to  be  expected  that  in  lUmie)  the  true  capital  oft 
Italj  and  the  great  metropolis  oftlw  Christiaa  retifioni  whfro: 
music  19.  principally  cultivated  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  pomp ; 
and  embrilishment  of  that  felifion)  it  should  in  somte   degree, 
pattakef  of  its  pure  and  sacred  eliaracter.    Purity  and  .simplicity 
are  in  V'uth  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  iLoman  sch^l,  piod  itp 
masters  are  chiefly  celebrated  for  counterpoint  and  what  is  com- 
iiM»idy  called  church  music.    Compared  with  Naples^  the  Rpmauj 
school  may  at  least  boast  (Mrecedency  as  to  the  length  of  time, 
which  it  has  boen  estaUished,  for  it  was  here  that  the  ariL  i>f; 
melody  was  sheltered  after  its  wreck,  in  common  with  that  of  the , 
other  arts,  in  its  stormy  passage  from  the  eariy  to  the  middle  ages ; 
hare,  incorpwated  with  religion  itself,  it  became  the  object  of  the  ^ 
care  of  the  vast  geniuses  of  Ambrose  and  jGhregory,  and  mainy.  of 
the  eiirly  composets  had  written  in  Rome  before  any  promise  had- 
yet  been  shewn  of  the  rich  harvest  afterwards  gathered  in  Naples. 

The  records  of  the  pontifical  chapel  at  Rome  were  destroyed  at- 
the  burning  of  that  city  by  the  army  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1587; 
and  until  the  time  of  Palestrina  the  names  of  singers  and  com«, 
posers  had  been  kept  with  so  little  regularity,  that  very  slight 
information  concerning  his  predecessors  has  been  gained :;  yet, 
although  Palestrina  rose  like  the  sun,  to  disperse  the  clouds  of 
night  which  had  so  long  enveloped  mosic,  other,  though  lem  daz-«, 
zling  luminaries  had  shone  during  that  night,  ot  whom  we  have, 
still  seme  traces  left.  Before  his  time,  Spaiiiardfi  and  Nethfer-. 
landers  were  employed  with  Italians  to  compose  and  sing  in  the. 
Pope's  chapel :  among  the  latter  were  (as  maestri  di  capella):  Lo* 
dovico  Magnasco  da  Santa  Fiora,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Assist, 
Carlo  d* Argentilly,  some  of  whose  compositions  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  ;  and  Stinone  Bartolini  Perugino,  who  wiu.  seat 
at  the  head  of  eight  singers  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1M$. . 

•Giovanni  Animucca,  who  was  maestro  dicapeUa  at  St  Polar V^ 
in  1560,  was  born  at  Florence  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  was  very  celebrated  as  a  composer  and  as  an  extremely 
moral  amn :  he  was  die  fiiend  of  St.  Filippo  Neri,  who  fint  wmfim 
use  of  music  as  a  means  of  drawing  persons  to  hear  his  ppoos 
discourses  or  orations  at  the  ^^Chiesa  Nuova,"  on  a  Sunday  wem* 
ing ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  word  Orajtorio^  formerly  applied 
lo  dramas,  or  mysteries  and  moralities  in  music    Ammncca;  was 
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ih^  iflii  irb<y  drtbpiMedlMiffi,:  or  kjteto  hi  pupts^  wWdk  Were  sinffp 
a«  tiltte  pn^mammdm^  auB/AomOf  adhiiininy  of  a  mIo  for  a. 
fkVOlAte  tiiig^t;«'4keM  IqmB  wortf  «t  iMgtk  woMbmI  up  into- 
cmipWte  ifefikiiia«#  Affiongf  tho  eompoiilioiw  of  tkw  mnter,  Mi 
nttdfigpBih  a«4  motolld^  of  fear  ud  flre  -pMrts,  psblnliod  MYoiiiw 
ill  llM0^  afAd  fcb  iMMMi)  «t  Rmoe  In  1M7^  are  tlie  noil  oole^nlodl, 
OtotnAirf  Pivlnigi  da  Pakslviiia  was  bom  in  the  year  lfi99,  at 
PaTedtftiHL,  tile  Prtfifn^stei  of  the  antlents  s  ho  ia  stated  by  most  of 
the  old  littHM  wrifeYfr'to  bAre  beon  tbe  pupil  of  €kiadio  Moil^  a 
Pfeifihlg.^This  how^6f  ba«been  understood  by  later  auHion  a^^ 
metfnltfgf  Ctatidd  CFotidimel,  a  native  of  Francihe  C6ttl6,  who  lirMf 
set  the  psaliM,  frane^latedby  Cleitient  M Atot  and  Theodore  Beiia, 
to  ihttdic,  and  who  wa^sfatn  in  the  ihassaere  of  ftt.  Biirtboloteew/ 
itt^the  year  157f.  The  retison  for  this  dllfiBreftee  of  opinSonr  is, 
ttiftt  no  eottiposer  of  the  former  ffame  has  been  diseotrored  to  hatro 
vfsited  tlome  during  the  life  of  Palestrina,  nor  is  he  statod  by 
faistorbtn^  to  hkte  ever  left  his  native  eoantry  fer  Flaadors  or 
PraMbe  GAnit^.  It  k  however  of  no  eooseqaenee  to  our  present 
desiglir  to  discover  the  master  of  this  extraordinary  Composer,  who^ 
if  he  did  not  tdinself  lay  the  fotntdations,  decidedly  cstabUshed  the 
fkitkt  df'the  Roman  school  In  one  species  of  conposition.  After 
h^ing  already  dtstlnguished  hinMelf  as  a  oomposerV  Paleslrfaii 
WM  admitted  info  the  Pope's  chapel  in  156$^;  in  ISOI,  at  the  Age 
df  9!l,  h^  became  maestro  di  capella  of  ^^SuntaMaria  Maggiore/' 
Mdnpon  th6  denth  of  AitittMicca,  in  1571,  he  obtained  a  similar 
jlppdlhtment  M  M.  Peter's.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  65,  on  th« 
Sdcdnd  elf  rebmHry,  IBMt^  and  the  fellowfag  aceonnt  of  his  fateral 
is  precrei*tted  in  the  register  of  the  pontifleal  chapel  i  <<  February  9^. 
JSSfr^TIiis  morning  died  the  most  excellent  miisicianf,  Signoi" 
OiovMti  P^lohciy  oor  dear  Mmpaaion  and  maestro  di  €ap^la 
of  St.  footer's  cflinrch^  Whither  hisftmeral  was  attended^  ndt  cfaly 
by  tlb  the  mn^ieiiini  of  Rome)  bat  by  an  tnferite  Concoftrse  of 
ped|)l«,  When  Ubefd  mt$  Diamine  was  sang  by  the  wkole  eollegfc.^' 
Th«  mn^eiiins  in  Rome  before  the  time  oi  Palestrina  had  been 
M^y  fMttpHng  down  the  simple  rules  and  linrita  of  tko  oariy 
MMHrs,  iLild  WeM  i^t^ogradlng  from  perfeeliony  towards  a  style 
Of  mantieHMi  and  insipidity,  very  little  acoording  with  the  express 
ftive  pilrliy  of  melody  tod  harmony  which  ouglit  to  be  the  distinw 
KtdbMng  chavacterlslie^  of  saered  anisio.    The  Frenoh  aad  Fknn 


i»8»  wJia  iwMtedl  i*  «uigiig  wd  MHposfaig  l«»  the  Papeti  fto|Mly 
.aloiaftimMdViiitely  h»Sfm  the  UtMof  Pukstrina^  IumI  inteoAnotd 
4  «y0l^ii  of  iaiUrtefile  fuguei  ud^iiom,  foiling  Jboth  in  teste  and 
smpr^mimn,  i\^  Iriie  attrihutee  of  this,  and  ahnosi  every,  eifasr 
#|)ecie9  ef  nuasieal  campwitMi.  The  style  of  Palestiwa  vm  di- 
ineetly  oppmed  to  the  Me  ve  have  juat  deferibed^  and  «Uoh  Has 
then  flo  nHich  in  vcigne :  it  was  ae  simple  «BtiiatefhiiMmpfllitaiB 
was  overcharged;  as  natural  as  their's  was  artitfi^al^^^fl  Jfilngaat 
as  their's  ivas  trivial  and  nngracefuL  He  atways  wrote  in  iSon- 
fiMwity^te  thestrioteat  rales  of  ajrt^  and  it  waa  by  beaiuf  thie 
salutary  yoke  that  his  melody  beieame  aweeter  and  parar.  The 
peculiar,  charaeteristics  of  hie  style  vrene  precision  and  ckamflss 
in  the  obaorvatiAn  of  tim  rales  of  haraMny,  gimee  jmd  truth  in 
Mptession,  with  fare  taste  and  the  noblest  eimplioity  in.modsdar 
ti0n^  His  style  was  adopted  by  all  tiie  Italimi  iiihiiala»  ^ani  k 
lUNne  any  composition  ecf  that  kind  was  distinflpiished  hy  the  titk 
of  <^AIla  Palestrlsa."  Nftidbm  heoMlf  dsaigmited  him  ^The 
Fttbriasehof  JMMod^/'  The  foUoariiig  are  among  theaeest^^eki* 
brttAsdofhisworicsi 

TJ»e  famoi^  MiMt  Pfm  Meveelii,  so  ceUed  fram.the  uune  of 
the  Pope,  for  whom  he  cempoasd  it.  PuhUsbed  at  HUnae  USU.^ 
7weivf  volumes  of  masses  liwr  fomr,  five,  and  sis  vokse,  wittten 
at  the  age  ef  tw^ity-live.  Two  volumes  of  nuilettalisr  foar  voieasf 
two  volumes  of  madrigab  fee  five  voicea;  tma  othem  isr  Ammt 
voices ;  hymns  for  the  whole  Christian  year,  for  four,.  iv%  and 
flUL  vroicQB ;  two  hooka  of  offeitoi>y8  for  five  voioes.  Magnificats 
A  book  of  lataaies  for  four  vmees,  aad  another  hook  ofmsmes. 
The  eompeser  who  succeeded  to  the  plaoe^.as  well  as- ta  the  glevf 
of  Palestiina,  was  9t  once  his  cooBtrjman,  his  diseiple,'aad  his 
firiend.  Giovanni  Maria  .Nanino  waa  bora  at  Vallemno,  a  samll 
town  in  the  HoSHia  steles,  about  the  middle  of  tibe  Ifth  e^rtury* 
He  eomasenced  lus  mnsiaal  sfeudisa  Mudar  tiie  snperinlendemsa  of 
a  Flenush  cantrapmatisty  whose  style  hoseeverhadid  iietadiqpt« 
liae*teiedthe  Pcmtifical  rhsfsd  as  a  temr  siagar  in  lfi77«  U 
awstrJiilve  been  aboat  thia  time  that  he.beeasn  so  InlisMis 
Palestrina. .  Thqr  esteUiibed  a  wheel  to^c^mr  at  fteme,i 
several futare goeat  composers  i^i^eived  their* 

.     e  See  i4..S,  f.  86. 
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amoDg  these  Wer^  Bernadino  Naoino,  fbe  ycMmg^r  brolber,  (of  as 
sune  flay)  the  nephew  of  Giovanni  Maria,  and  Antonio  Cifira. 
This  flcbool  was  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Nanino,  as  Palea- 
triaa,  was  80  absorbed  in  his  more  serious  studies,  a»  to  be  pre- 
•▼ented  from  visiting  it  often,  and- then  it  was  only  to  sdhre  those 
difficulties  which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  students,  or  to  settle 
the  learned  disputes  of  professors,  who  in  great  numbers  attended 
the  lectures  there. 

•  Nanino  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  most 
•learned  composers  of  his  time.  He  became  maestro  di  capella, 
at  Santa  Maria  Maggibre,  and  though  his  compositions  are  now 
very.scarcej.yet  those  which  are  preserved  are  very  go<Kl. 
f  .  Bernadino  Nanino,  has  been  recorded  by  literati  as  a  very  ex« 
ii-amrdinary  writer,  joining  an  inventive  and  perfectly  original 
style  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony ;  indeed  the  two  Naaini 
inay  be  placed  very  high  among  the  founders  of  the  Roman  echcioi. 
Felioe  Anierio,  bom  at  Rome,  waaa  pupil  of  the  elder  Naflino^ 
and  >i8  said  by  Adami  to  have  succeeded  Palestrina  as  maestro  di 
capella  in  the  Pope's  chapel.  He  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  were  preserved  for  daily  use  there. 
He  published  madrigals  for  six  voices  at  Antwerp,  in  1599,  wUdi 
are  written  in  a  pleasing  and  easy  manner ;  and  cansonets  for  four 
voiees,  at  Frankfort,  in  1610;  the  poetry  of  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  interesting  romances  of  the  ancimit  troubadours  and 
minstrels. 

.  Antonio  Cifra,  bom  at  the  same  place,  and  about  the  same 
time,  and  edueated  at  the  same  school  as  the  last-mentioned  com- 
poser ;  waa[ribiced  successively  at  the  head  of  the  diflerent  chapels 
of  Rome,  was  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  and  ultimately  to  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  where  he  ended 
his  d%y9.  His  church  compositions  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 
His  style  is  correct,  elegant,  and  easy  in  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
pedantry  of  the'  old  canto  fermo  (hardly  yet  abolished)  would 
allow  of.  Among  his  works  (which  are  very  numereua)  is  on^ 
published  at  Venice  IGSO,  containing  mototts  and  psalms  for  twelve 
voices,^^  a  tre  Cori;'*  Martini  has  also  pres^ved  a  celebrated 
Agnus  Dei,  from  one  of  his  nyisses  for  seten  voices,*  in  his 

*  <<  In  this  aiofeiiieDt  it  is  cootrlved  that  two  of  the  parts  are  in  perpetual 
canon,  alia  RoTerscia,  while  the  other  live  partfi  are  b  close,  but  free  fvsue. 
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((  Saggio  di  contrepunto.^*  This  composer,  however  grevii  in  his 
writings  for  the  church,  did  not  succeed  at  all  in  secular  music. 
He  published  a  work  at  Venice,  in  1614,  entitled  "  Scherzi^  ed 
utrie  a  unCy  due^  ire,  e  quattro  Voci  per  cantar  nel  Clavicembalo, 
Chtiarone  b  eliro  simile  Istromento.*^  These  airs  contain 
scarcely  any  but  uncouth  and  inelef^nt  passages;  vefy  little  taste 
is  displayed,  and  they  approach  rather  more  to  the  character  of 
recitative  than  air.  Indeed  here  Cifra  appears  to  have  lost  all 
his  power,  and  we  no  longer  recognise  the  great  master. 

The  composer  who  succeeded  to  the  renown  of  Cifra  was  Rug- 
giero  Giovanellf ,  who  was  bom  at  Yelletri^  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Volscians,  and  situated  about  a  day's  journey  fn^ni  Rome. 
Giovanelli  appears  not  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Palestrina, 
but  still  he  was  educated  according  to  his  rules^  and  his  composi- 
tions are  in  his  style,  then  so  universaliy  adopted*  He  was  first  a 
singer  in  the  Pontifical  chapel,  afterwards  he  became  maestro -di 
capella  at  the  chapel*  of  San  liuigi;,  and  at  length  was  elected  as 
the  successor  of  Palestrina  in  that  situation  in  the  Pope's  chapel.* 
Here  he  entirely  laid  aside  the  occvipation  of/singer,  which  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  very  much  blended  with  that  of  composer. 
His  works,  whteh  consist  of  notetts,  psalms,  madrigals,  and  masses, 
are  composed,  as  we'  have  before  observed,  in  the  style  of  Pales* 
trina ;  and  as  in  this  early  stage  of  harmony,  the  imagination  had 
scarcely  freed  itself  from  the  fetters  of  the  strict  rules  of  early 
cooaterpoint,  little  variety  could  be  found  in  the  worfo  of  con- 
temporary writers.  But  in  the  ^'  Siudii  of  Pakgirinaj^*  a  manu- 
script, procured  at  Rome  by  Dr.  Burney,  containing  chants  by  the 
great  composers  of  his  time,  are  some,  by  Giovanelli,  of  miich 
merit. 

Alphonsodella  Viola  was  born  at  F^errara  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  It  is  allowed  by  all  writers  that  he 
was  the  first  composer  who  united  music  and  declamation ;  but 
though  they  have  yielded  to  him  the  honour  of  this  intention, 
little  more  than  the  titles  of  his  works  have  been  preserved,  which 
are  however  sufficient  to.  pro^e  his  celebrity,  when  he  first  grati- 

The  sttliQect  of  this  InTerted  canon  Is  ap  anoieatc  chant  of  the  chacch  to  tk» 
Advent  hymn.  The  answer  is  made  in  the  sixth  a)»ove  the  subject  in  pi«. 
cisely  the  same  mtenrals  hi  ^  Noto  contrario.*'  This  composition  displays 
great  skill  aud  the  Most  Mtmihmg  peraevoraaee.**  ^i^unk^,  vol  3,  p^  M0« ' 
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fied  the  public  taste  by  the  happy  alliance  of  reciiatiTe  and  air, 
without  which  an  opera  would  only  be  a  kind  of  musical  confu* 
sion,  and  btrt  a  poor  interpreter  of  the  pasMons.  Hii  first  attempt 
at  composition  was  a  tragedy  of  Cinthio'^B,  which  he  set  to  music; 
afterwards  be  produced  ^*  Arethusroy^  ^^  Lo  Sforiunato^^^  and  " // 
SacrifiziQy^  which  seems  to  be  from  its  name  an-  oratorio,  though 
the  inyentiOQ  of  this  species  of  composition  is  generally  fixed  at  a 
later  date.  The  name  of  Delia  Viola  i»  almost  equally  great  ia 
sacred  music  as  in  profane^  having  given  the  highest  eclat  to  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  the  Third. 

Alessandro  Romano,  so  named  from  being  bom  in  the  city  of 
Rome,,  was  very  much  celebmied  for  his  surprising  talent  on 
the  violiny  and  was  admitted,  whilst  rery  young,  into  the  Pope^s 
chapel  r  he  did  sot  however  confine  himself  solely  to  this  branch 
of  his  art,  but  soon  »fter  cmnmeneed  his  career  as  a  composer, 
aftd  struck  out  for  himself  a  style  as  original  as  it  was  learned  and 
majestic.  He  composed  chants  for  four  and  five  voices,  which 
combine  at  the  same  timethe  greatest  richness  of  harmony  with  the 
most  exquisite  purity  and  sweetness  of  melody^  Romano  conti- 
nued long  in  the  Pope'is  ebapel^  adding  luatre,  by  the  suavity  and 
beauty  of  his  music,  to  the  pomp  of  his  religion,  in  those  magni- 
ficent ceremonies  with  which  the  Capital  of  Christianity  loves  to< 
honour  it.  At  length,  after  having  merited  much  from  bis  coun* 
try,0ednced  by  tiiat  religiany  the  power  of  which  he  had  so  greatly 
contributed  to  extend,  Alessaddlro  became  a  monk,  taking  the 
name  of  Julitts  Cflt»ar,  a  name  suiting  a  conqueror  much  better 
than  a  humble  servant  of  God. 

The  birth-place  of  Rossi,,  the  composer  next  in  succession,*  is 
unknown;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  Roman 
school,  as  in  15S0'  he  became  nmsti^r  of  the  chapel  at  Loretto. 
Emilio  Rossi  did  not  gain- his  celebrity  by  dnunatic  music,  then  in 
its  inCsMicy :  he  cofifined-  bimseif  entirely  to  compositions  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  attained  such  perfection  that  he  became  one 
of  the  finest  contrapuntists  of  his  timer  Fugues  and  their  diiferent 
classes,  as  to  species,  were  but  then  just  tnTented:  Roosi  took  • 
advantage  of  this  discovery,  and  applying  himself  eagerly  to  it,  he 
nMNlfffied,  extended,  and  at  length  perfected  it 'to  such  a  degree  as 
fully  to  merit  tl^e  fame  and  praise  which  he  obtained.  His  pro- 
ductions enrich  the  muaical  stores  ^  the  Vatican,  and  are  very 
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bigUy  thomght  of»  It  very mr^ly  lii4nieasthat^niiis^likeri€faeBor 
title^^  18  hereditary,  l^at.sometimes,  as  ia  the  present  iMtance,  we 
meet  with  aoiae  iamiU^  where  talent  appear*  tobenatwrali^edylike 
certaia'iM^utiful  plants  which  prosper  in  a  p^tKidar  aoil. 

Luigi  Roesi^  l^orn  towards  the  end  af  'the  16th  eeaitury,  early 
displayed  such  brilliant  p^^preics,  4iiat  he  was  naaiiod  ^^  II  Diirino'* 
by  biscQuntryBKen*  The  celebrated  Cariasinii  also  appeared  ai  this 
timein  the  hori2(on4>f  the  musical  hemispheney  whose  talents  were. 
no  less  shining  than  those  of  Luigi;  and  thus  it  seamed  as  if 
chance  favoured  at  thismonent  the  perfection  ^^f  harmony  and 
melody  in  the  combined  labouiB  of  Xhese  tiro  great  men,  who,  after  t 
Palestrioa,  carried  good  music  to  perfection*    Luigi  Rossi  did  not 
acquire  more  fiune  in  4lrafl]atic  than  in  sacred  music;  he  was  also, 
equally  successful  in  his  compositions  for  the  chamber  ;  thus  com* . 
bining  the  finest  powers  of  invention  in  thr^e  styles^  diiOfering  in 
every  respect  from  .each  other.    The  productions  of  Palestrina 
and  Delia  Viola  were  his  models^  and  l^s  eompoi^itAana  are  che*  i 
rished  to  this  day  by  the  lovers  pf  harmony^  though  they  are  now 
scai^ee.    The  epithet  pf  ^  Divji^^o/'  biestowisd  on  him.  by  bis  coun- 
trymen, was.perhaps  the  blind  though  certainly  this  sincere  homage 
of  enthuaiasm*    Nevertheless^  to  be  the  rival  of  Carissimi  he  must 
have  possessed  considerable  talept,  both  as  a  music^n  and  a . 
composer* 

The  neict  composer  of  whom  we  ^all  speak,  is  the  anivecsally 
and  justly  celebrated  Citrissimi.himBeIC  Authors  f^re  not  deter* 
rained  as  to  the  precise  year  of  his  birth,  but  it.ivas  somewhere 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  he  was  created  in  1600  m<9»-. 
ter  of  the  Pope^s  chapel,  and  be  is  then  represented  to  have  been 
still  in  his  youth.  Caridsimi^s  ftrst  task  was  the  organieatioA  4>r 
rather  the  perfecting  of  recitative,  invented  first  by  Peri  at  Flo- 
rence, and  Monteverde  at  Milan,  and  without  whiph  dramatic 
music  could  not  have  attained  its  present  lustre^  and  perhaps 
would  not  even  have  continued  in  existence.  At  this  period  reci- 
tative was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  possessed  but  an  imperfect  form* 
Carissimi  imparted  to  it  a  nobler  and  more  graeeful  style,  render- 
ing it  at  the  same  time  melodious  and  expressive.  His  method 
was  every  where  adopted,  and  recitative  as  it  is  at  this  day,  is  the 
produce  of  his  genius.  Net  content  with  having  thus  successfully 
attained  this  desirable  object,  C^riBsimi  nej^t  applied  himself  ta 
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another  labour,  not  less  difficult  perhaps,  thoug^h  less  interesrting. ' 
He  observed  that  the  base,  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of 
a  musical  composition  rests,  was  made,  as  it  was  then  med,  to 
move  without  melody  or  expression,  and  was  confined  to  dull 
passages,  without  design  or  Energy;  Our  great  composer  how- 
ever  took  from  it  its  usual  heavy  and  monotonous  character,  made 
use  of  it  in  varied  and  elegant  passages,  aiid  in  his  own  works 
imparted  to  it  a  variety  and  strength  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  The  attention  of  Carissiihf  was  next  turned  to  sacred 
music,  and  the  church  as^well  as  the  theatre  has  been  enriched  by 
his  inventions  and  compositions.  Until  this  epoch,  instruments 
had  never  been  used  to  accompany  the  motetts,  which  had  been 
performed  in  the  choirs  without  obligato  accompaniment,  as  in  the 
early  days' of  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  church,  when  the 
plain  chant  formed  the  tonly  species  of  melody  used.  Carissimi 
was  the  first  to  make  use  of  instrumental  accompaniment  in  sacred 
music,  to  which  invention  he  added  that  of  the  cantata :  he  thus 
enriched  both  sources  of  music.  In  sacred,*  it  was  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  now  called  the  anthem,  and  differed  only  from  the 
dramatic  cantata  in  the  absence  of  recitative.  The  two  most  cele- 
brated works  of  this  master  are  both  on  religious  subjects  :  they 
are  entitled  "JepM«,"  and  ^^  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.^'  Ca- 
rissimi was  as  great  an  instructor  as  a  composer.  The  immortal 
Scarlatti,  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  was  his  pupil; 
also  Bononcini,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  school 
of  Lombardy ;  Bassani,  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  the 
Venetian  school ;  and  Cesti,  one  of  his  most  worthy  successors  in 
his  own.  Thus  Carissimi  formed  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
three  of  the  noblest  schools  in  Italy.  What  higher  testimony  can 
be  added  to  the  brilliant  reputation  of  this  extraordinary  teacher 
and  composer. 

Jules  Cassino,  the  next  composer  in  date  to  Carissimi,  has  left 
us  but  few  materials  of  which  to  form  his  history :  the  fame  of  his 
reputation  has  reached  us,  but  his  works,  though  declared  by 
musical  writers  to  have  been  classical  and  correct,  have  been  for- 
gotten or  neglected  in  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  art. 
Cassino  was  the  scholar  of  ^^  Scipione  della  Palla,"  and  was  a 
very  learned  contrapuntist:  he  however  quitted  his  own  country, 
and  went  into  Tuscany  to  thefrourt  of  the  Medici,  who,  as  is  well 
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known,  Were  M  frond  6f  sasembUtig  liMtnid  them  fill  that  were  great 
in  art  or  poeesied  of  btilUant  talents.  Here  Camino  formed  a 
strict  friemldiip  with  Peri,  the  great  Tuscan  tomposer.  No 
jealou<«y  or  envy  interrupted  this  intimacy,  but,  united  for  the 
general  benefit  of  their  art,  these  two  great  meu,  by  their  com**- 
bined  efforts,  perfected  the  old  Tuscan  school,  or  rather  esta<* 
blished  a  new  one.  Cassino  remained  at'  the  court  of  the  Medici, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  till  his  death. 

Oregorio  Ailegri,  born  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury at  Rome,  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  celebrated  painter 
Coreggio,  and  like  him  possessed  that  exquisite  sensibility  so 
finely  displayed,  in  his  works,  and  applied  it  with  almost  equal 
success  in  his  own  compositions. 

Ailegri  was  the  disciple  of  Nanino,  and  was  at  first  a  singer  in* 
the  Pontifical  Chapel ;  he  became  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  the  Roman  SchooL  His  studies  were  etitirely  con- 
fined to  sacred  composition,  and  he  was  at  once  the  inventor  Of  a 
species,  and  a  piece  of  sacred  music,  both  of  which  are  in  use  at  the 
present  day; 

The  celebrated  Miserere^  which  bears  his  name,  was  the  first 
successful  adaptation  of  these  words,  after  it  ha^l  been  vainly  at- 
tempted for  more  than  a  hundred  years  by  celebrated  composen. 
The  composition  itself  consists  only  of  a  few  well  modulated 
notes,  the  same  music  being  many  times  repeated  to  different' 
words — ^but  the  singers  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  have  obtained  from 
tradition  certain  customs,  expresBions,  and  graces  of  convention, 
which  produce  the  most  wonderful  effects,  added  to  which,  the 
ceremonies  used  during  its  performance  are  so  awful  and  iip- 
posing,  that  they  probably  assist  very  much  in  the  effect. 

Ever  since  its  composition  it  Bas  been  performed  yearly-*«twice 
during  the  holy  week,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  for  which  it  was 
composed — and  at  one  time  it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  it 
was  imagined  ex-communication  would  be  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  transcribe  it.  The  following  anecdote,  copied  firom 
Dr.  Bumey's  <'  SUte  of  Music  in  Fnuvce  and  lUly,"  will  shew 
how  very  necessary  a  studied  performance  was  to  its  success : 

^^  The  Emperor  Leopold  the  first,  not  only  a  lover  and  patron 
of  music,  but  a  good  compoaer  himself,  ordered  his  ambassador,  at 
Rome,  to  entreat  the  Pope  to -permit  him  to  have  acopyoftkei 
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'Celebrated  Mistrens  atAlkgn^  for  tbe  use  nyf  tiN»  Imperial  idiapel 
at  Vieosa ;  which  being  graoAed,.  a  ^oipjr  wa$  amde  by  the  Signor 
Maestro  of  the  Pope'«  chaipel,  anil  seot  to  the  Boiperor,  who.had 
then  in  bi»  aervice  tome  of  the  first  aingers  of  the  age ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  ahilitiea  of  the  perfocnerS)  this  composition'was 
so  &r  from  answering  the  expectations  of  the  Emperor  and  hia 
court,  in  the  exeoution,  that  he  concluded  the  Pope's  Matstro  di 
Capellay  in  order  to  keep  it  a  mysteryi  had  put  a  trick  upon  him, 
and  sent  him  another  eooiposition*  Upon  wbi^h,  in  great  wrath, 
he  sent  an  expreaa  to  hia  Hoiiaess,  with  a  coniplaint  against  the 
M^jLestro  di  Cap^Uoy  which  occasioned  his.immediate  disgrace,  and 
dismiasioa  from  the  service  of  the  papal  chapel;  ajad  in  so«  great  a 
degree  was  the  Pope  offended,  at  the  suppoeed  impositioji  of  his 
oemposer,  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  would  neither  see  him,  or  hear 
his  defence ;  however,  at  length,  the  poor  roan  got  one  of  the 
cardinals  to  plead  hia  cause,  and  to  acquaint  hb  Holiness,  that  the 
style  of  singing  in  his  chapel,  particularly  in  performing  the 
Mi$crtr€^  was  such  as  could  not  be  expressed  by  notes,  nor  taught 
or  transmitted  to  any  other  place,  but  by  example;  for  which 
reason  the  piece  in  question,  though  faithfully  transcribed,  must 
fail  in  its  effect,  when  performed  el^where.  Hia  Holineas  did 
not  understand  music,  and  could  hardly  comprehend  how  the  same 
notes  should  sound  so  differently  in  different  places :  however, 
he  ordered  his  MaoMiro  di  Cap^Ua  to  write  down  hia  defence,  in ' 
order  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  which  was  done ;  and  the  Emperor, 
aeeit^  no  other  way  of  gratifying  his  wishes  with  respect  to  this 
compdaitton,  begged  of  the  Pope,  that  some  of  the  musicians  in 
the  service  of  his  Holineas,  might  be  sent  to  Vienna,  to  instruct 
those  in  the  s^vice  of  his  chapel  bow  to  perform  the  Miserere  of 
AUegri,  in  the  same  expressive  mltnner  aa  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rcune,  which  was  granted^  But,  before  they  arrived,  a  war 
broke  out  with  the  Turks,  which  called  the  Emperor  from 
Vienna." 

Until  the  time  of  Moxart,  this  copy  for  the  Emperor  was  the 
only  one  ever  taken  of  the  Miserere^  but  he,  by  a  wonderfiil 
effort  of  mmnory,  wrote  it  down^  after  having  heard  it  performed 
only  two  or  three  times.  Since  that  period.  Dr.  Burney  obtained 
two  copies  of  it  while  in  Italy — one  from  the  Padre  Martini,  who 
peflseased  one  himself,  and  the  other  from  Signer  Santarelli. 
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We  shall  next  tiirn  to  the  composers  of  Ferrara^  m  the  Roman 
School,  as  this  totm  mak^  part  of  the  Papal  doniiniofns. 

Alessandro  Milleville  was  born  there  at  the  beg^hinin^  of  the 
17th  century,  but  he  dedicated  his  takntsto  the  service  of  another 
country,  instead  of  his  own.  He  was  first  distin'gnished  for  his 
surprising  abifity  in  playing  the  organ,  and  he  performed  suc^ 
cesstTely  before  the  Kirtga  of  Rome  and  Poland*  He  did  not 
however  confine  himself  to  musical  execution,  he  became  a  great 
composer^  His  works  consisted  of  masses,  motetts,  concert],  Sec*. 
highly  thought  of  in  their  time,  but  long  sinee  superseded  hf 
compositions  of  a  later  date,  though  perhaps  not  posseesing^ 
greater  merit. 

Antonio  Abtntini,  another  sehrolar  of  this  great  semtnary,  wa^ 
bora  at  Tiferno  at  thd  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Hk 
masier  is  unknown,  but  his  modefe  were  Palebtiriiia  and  the  com*^ 
posers  who  followed.  His  works  were  highly  esteemed,  though 
they  consisted  only  of  motetts  written  for  the  chapels  of  which  he 
was  maestro,  and  which  were  St.  John  the  Lateran,  and  latterly 
SantojMaria  M aggiore^  where  be  terminated  his  career. 

Omio  Bofeievoli  was  born  at  the  begitining  of  the  I7th  cen- 
tury,  in  the  Roman  States.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger 
Nanino,  and  »  allowed  by  most  writers  to  have  excelled  his 
mlwter,  and  every  other  composer  of  his  time,  in  his  knowledge 
of  counterpoint.  He  became  master  of  the  chapel  of  the  second 
Basilic  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  of  St.  I*et^*s,  where  he  presided 
for  twelve  years.  This  composer,  without  doubt  the  finest  con- 
trapuntist of  bis  time,  was  peculiarly  great  in  harmonizing  four 
and  even  six  choirs,  of  four  parts  each,  displaying  at  the  same' 
time  as  mi|ch  of  fugue  and  facility  as  if  he  had  only  been  writing 
for  one.  Tb^e  still  exists  a  Mass  of  his  composition  A  set  Coriy 
for  twenty-four  voieos,  which  in  learning  and  skill  in  its  arrange- 
ment excelled  every  thing  which  had  ever  preceded  it  This* 
work^  considered  as  classical  not  only  in  the  Roman  school,  but  in 
every  other  of  Italy,  serves  as  a  model  to  students  of  melody  and 
harmony,  and  is  distinguished  as  such  by  aH  great  masters,  whe- 
ther of  counterpoint  or  of  composition. 

Brcole  Bernabei,  borh  at  Rome  about  this  time,  was  called  to* 
St.  Peter^s  as  ma^ro  when  very  young:  in  this  situation  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  mueh^that  i»  1660  he  was  invited  by  the 
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jEleclor  of  Bavaria  to  Munich,  where  he  renained  for  the  re«t  of 
his  life.  He  left  one  son,  Guiseppe  Ant.  Bernabei,  who  inherited 
both  his  place  and  his  talent — indeed  he  even  surpassed  him  in 
melody  and  modulation,  as  his  life  was  long  enough  to  see  a  great 
relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  the  early  rules  of  counterpoint. — 
Guiseppe  was  honoured  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  the  title 
of  '^Aulic  Counsellor."  He  published  several  sacred  composi- 
tions for  the  church,  replete  with  the  purest  musical  science,  and 
died  .in  173S,  at  the  age  of  89.  Several  of  his  works  are  still 
preserved^  and  amongst  the  rest*  one  entitled  <^  Orpheus  Ecclesi* 
asticusy"^  which  is  very  highly  valued.  In  spite  of  the  ascendancy 
which  compositions  for  the  church  obtained  over  every  other  in 
the  Roman  school,  there  were  yet  some  attempts  made  at  this 
time  in  behalf  of  theatrical  music,  which,  if  it  did  not  promise 
such  distinguished  honours  as  the  church  to  its  votaries,  at  leas4 
presented  a.  spacious  field  open  to  their  efforts^  and  one  which 
wiould  keep  them  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  their  country.  The 
composer  now  high^  in  dramatic  composition  was  Angelo  Cec« 
chini,  born  at  Rome  in  IGOO;  but,  whatever  might  be  his  merit, 
the  opinions  then  prevalent  would  not  allow  of  his  becoming 
chapel  master  at  any  of  the  churches,  and  he  was  only  piincipal 
musician  to  one  of  the  highest  Roman  Dukes.  His  first  produo- 
tion  was  a  pastoral  (a  piece  mifch  in  vogue  at  that  time  in  Italy) ;. 
it  was  entitle4  ^^  L'Eradeo  Ardire^^^  and  although  it  did  not  dis-* 
play  as  much  talent  as  has  since  appeared  in  the  works  of  his 
followers  in  the  same  style,  yet  it  gained  him  a  great  deal  of 
applause.  He  afterwards  produced  an  opera,  entitle  ^^La  Sin^ 
cerita  trionphantcy*^  which  succeeded  still  better  than  the  last 
piece. 

We  must  here  again  return  to  the  history  of  composers  Smt  the 
church;  for  as  Naples  and  Venice  are  the  parents  of  theatrical 
music,  soisJR^me  of  sacred  composition ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  we 
find  an  adventurous  cmnposer  deviating  from  the  track  of  his* 
predecessors..  . 

Fabio  Constantini  flourished  about  the  year  1630,  and  ulti* 
mately  became  maestro  at  the  chapel  of  Loretto.  His  coroposi* 
tions  are  very  good,  and  are  formed  after  the  models  of  Palestriha 
and  his  immediate  successors.  Constantini,  who  stood  high  in 
cha|ttcter;both  as  a  musician  and  a  man^  was  a. stranger  to  dissi- 
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nralation  and  envy :  he  worked  for  the  good  of  his  «rl  and  his 
eottdtiy)  and  besidea  his  own  writings,  he  nade  a  selection  of  all 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  cotemporaries  and  predecessors^ 
entitled  ^Coa^tan^f  etctlktUissimetum  auctorum  oct0ni$  tocibus 
amctnemhBy  a  Fabio  Consiuniinoj  RiBtn^  Urb.  CaiMedralis  Musicw 

Philippe  Nicoletti,  who  flcrarished  at  the  same  time  with  the 
last-meiitioned  composer,  published  several  madrigals,  which 
were  much  admired  by  his  countrymen;  also  a  great  deal  of 
church  music,  and  he  became  chapel-master  to  one  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rome. 

The  next  composer  who  claims  our  attention  was  one  who  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  madrigals,  a  species 
of  composition  at  that  time  much  wanting  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
musician  to  carry  it  to  perfection. 

Domenico  Mazzochi  was  born  at  Rome,  and  gained  much  credit 
there  both  for  his  musical  composition  and  discoveries  in  this 
style.  His  first  production  was  an  oratorio,  entitled  ^  //  Martirio 
di  Sant^AbbondiOj**  which  was  received  at  Rome  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  he  afterwards  wrote  several  others,  which  were  not  less 
highly  appreciated.  His  madrigals  are  excellent  in  themselves, 
being  very  refined  in  their  execution,  besides  presenting  several 
new  combinations,  and  a  more  bold  and  masterly  use  of  discords 
in  ligature  than  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  invented  the  characters  of  crescendo,  diminuendo, 
piano,  forte,  and  the  enharmonic  sharp.  These  inventions  were 
not  long  in  passing  from  theatrical  and  chamber  music  to  that  of 
the  church,  thus  doubly  illustrating  the  fame  of  their  author,  and 
contributing  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  united  melody  and 
harmony. 

Marco  Marazzoli,  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1695,  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  opera  in 
his  school,  and  even  in  Italy.  His  first  entrance  into  the  musical 
world  was  as  a  tenor  singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel.  Soon  after 
however  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  composer  for  the  stage, 
but  these  pursuits  not  being  approved  of  by  the  church,  he  was 
but  slightly  encouraged,  and  at  length  left  his  own  country  and 
repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  produced  ^'  Gli  Amori  di  Oimsone  e 
d^IjUcy''  an  opera,  which  was  still  better  received  by  the  Venetians 
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than  he  had  even  expected.  At  length  he  revinied  bis  own 
country,  which,  become  less  severe  in  opinion  with  respect  to 
compositions  for  the  stage,  received  him  with  open  mromy  and  he 
to  display  at  once  his  gratitude  and  his  deference,  compolwd  his 
new  opera  on  a  religious  ubject — it  was  called  ^^  //  Trionfo  delia 
Pieta.^^  Marazzoli  was  not  only  a  g^eat  singer  and  composerr, 
he  was  also  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  harp  players  of  his 
time,  and  he  has  left  many  brilliant  compositions  for  that  in- 
strument. 


[To  be  continued.'] 
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o  «  ctie  khu  tentaCion  d'^ssayer  un  portrait  musicale  de  A|[ade« 
noiseUe  Pasita.  Oa  peut  dire  qu'il  n'y  eut  jamais  d'entrepris^ 
pl«8.difficile$  le  langage  musical  est  in^rat  et  insolite ;  it.chaqve 
instant  Im  mots  yont  me  maaquer ;  et  quand  j*aurais  le  bonheur 
d*en  trouver  pour  ezprimer  ma  pensee^  ils  pr^seixteraic^t  .un  sens 
peu  clair  a  Fesprit  du  ieittear.  D'aiUears  il  n'est  pe»t^6tc^  pas 
un  diUettaate  foi  iif^ait  sa  phrase  toute  faite  sur  Mademoiselle 
Pasta*  et  qui  ne  soit  ni6conteat.de  iie  pas  la  retrouyer  ici ;  et  dans 
la  juste  admiration  que  jcettegiandecaatatrice  inspire  au  public, 
lelecteur  Je  plus  bienyeillant  tr<nivera  son  portrait  sans  couleur^ 
et  Riille  fois  JMii^dfissows  de  ce  qu'il  attendait." 

If  such  are  the  difficulties  which  the  biographer  of  Haydn,  Mo* 
zart,  aad  Rossini,  anticipated — if  he  who  appears  to  have  passed 
jdie  larger  portion  of  his  life  in  following  and  observing  the  great 
public  singers  of  his  age,  feared  to  encounter  them  in  attempting  to 
describe  this  celebrated  female,  our  dismay  should  be  infinitely 
increased.  For  after  the  extraordinary  praise  lavished  upon  her, 
a  prejudice  has  been  created,  which  we  really  believe  has  even  been 
unfavourable  to  her  iq  this  country-^o  much  did  her  eulogists 
teach  MS  to  e^^pect  •  We  also  labour  uqder  an  embarrassment  of  which 
few  can  calculate  the  force,  namely,  the  disadvantage  which  resides 
in  the  simple  fiict  that  the  writer  is  an  Englishman  born  and 
bred^  Fpr  we  are  quite  sure  that  Englishipen  do  not  feel,  even 
by  natural  constitution,  as  Italians  feeL  The  distance  is  still 
further  widened  by  education,  and  therefore  the  two  nations 
express  their  sensations  in  a  manner  very  unlike  to  one  another* 
Hence  almost  the  entire  musical  language  of  the  passions  is  difr 
ferent  jn  the  two  countries.  The  way  in  which  the.  technical 
instriietion  is  conducted  varies  not  less,  and  while  the  best  judges 
of  Soglish  singing  are  often  shocked  at  the  manner  of  producing 
tone  as  well  as  its  application  by  the  Italians,  the  Italians  pro- 
nougtce  with  the  most  decided  authority  that  the  best  of  our  En« 
glisfa  vocalists  understand  nothing  delP  arte  del  canio^  and  that  the 
best , of  us  do  not  know  how  to  sing  two  notes.  While  such  are  the 
di3cr^pancies  between  the  two  styles,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
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there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  forming  opinions  of  such  a  singer  as 
Madame  Pasta,  and  indeed  that  it  should  seem  somewhat  hazard- 
ous, after  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  her,  to 
promulgate  them  when  formed. 

It  does  also  appear  to  us  that  Italian  manner  has  undergone  a 
considerable  change  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Singing,  like 
every  other  thing,  has  its  progression ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  thf 
manner  of  Italian  singers  of  the  first  rank  is  become  muck  more 
vehement,  bold,  and  if  we  may  dare  to  whisper  it,  much  more  ex- 
aggerated than  it  was  heretofore,  even  within  the  years  of  our 
remembrance.  Banti  and  Orassini  were,  if  our  recollection  serves 
us,  far  more  subdued,  as  well  as  for  less  florid  than  Catalani  and 
Pasta.  Viganoni,  a' man  certainly  more  feeble  by  nature^  was  infi* 
nitely  less  fbrcefnl  as  well  as  less  figurate  than  Garcia ;  and  so  was 
Tramezzani.  We  must  therefore,  if  we  would  judge  correctly^ 
go  along  with  the  age,  for  say  what  we  may  of  truth  and  nature  as 
standards  in  the  fine  arts,  they  are  like  bullion  as  a  standard  of 
value^^he  suiHrages  of  the  musical  world  decide  that  truth  and 
nature  fluctuate  and  have  their  modifications,  and  that  the  imita* 
tion  does  actually  differ  as  essentially,  according  to  the  advance- 
ment or  (to  choose  a  phraae  less  liable  to  objection)  according  to 
the  atate  of  society. 

Madame  Pasta  is  not  endowed  by  nature  with  that  organic 
superiority  whioh  most  singers  dm  premier  rang  are  able  to  boast, 
and  experience  of  the  fiict  justifies  us  in  laying,  that  her  voice  was 
originally  coarse  in  its  tone,  limited  in  compaas,  and  probably 
untractable  with  respect  to  execution.  If  this  l»e  true,  and  we 
can  assert  the  fiict  of  our  own  knowledge,  the  greater  the  praise 
which  waits  on  Madame  Pasta*iB  judgment,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. It  has  been  obacrvec)  that  her  true  compass  is  probably 
that  of  a  me9%o  9oprtmOj  but  she  h^  increased  it  by  the  use  of  aK, 
both  above  and  below.  She  now  sings  firom  A  in  the  bass,  to 
C  or  D  in  alt,  about  eighteen  notes.  Thp  upper  tones,  though 
taken  witli  infinite  ability,  are  yet  sometimes  a  l|ttle  sour,  and  not 
seldom  in  rapid  passages,  false  ip  point  of  intonation.  The  very 
lowest  are  ftireed  and  harsh***4ind  there  is  that  general  thickness 
to  which  the  term  veiled  ione$  has  lately  been  applied.  Thd^ 
author  of  Rossini's  life,  in  his  dissertation  on  Madame  Pasta,  s^ys^ 
that  sl^o  has  ikree  registers^  by  which  he  means  three  oiialities  of 
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lM«,intii6difiereBlparteoftliestele.«  The  fiiet  ii,  tkai  thb  if 
BOl  pecoliar  im  thk  wnger;  it  is  now  keld  that  all  wokm  hme 
three  registen.  The  term  relaleB  not  sione  to  quality,  but  tm  th& 
manner  of  fomiIn|^  the  tone  and  to  the  region  from  whence  it  ia 
produced.  We  have  not  alone  our  own  observation,  bat  the 
anthority  of  one  of  the  first  aMnters  in  Europe  now  alive,  for 
the  following  descri)ption.  The  first  octave  of  voices  that  desoend 
to  the  lowest  contralto  notes,  is  prodoced  directly  from  the  chesty 
aad  is  the  true  voce  di  peiio.  From  F  or  6,  upon  the  treble  staiF 
to  C,  D,  or  E,  according  to  circumstances,  the  voice  is  neither 
absolutely  from  the  chest  nor  the  head — ^but  it  is  to  be  cgUed  mixed, 
for  it  partakes  of  the  properties  of  both,  because  proceeding 
exactly  from  neither.  The  rest  of  the  scale  isfalseHo  or  voce  4i 
testa.  These  are  the  oonmon  attributes  of  all  voices  of  extended 
compass.    Madame  Pasta  certainly  enjoys  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  passage  in  the  note,  that  M.  de  Stendhal 
(or  whoever  the  biographer  is)  considers  this  variety  as  fitvourable 
to  expression.  His  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fiict  generally, 
but  it  must  still  remain  a  question  whether  a  natural  uniformity^ 
the  grand  object  of  attainment  of  vocalists,  be  not  preferable. 
,  Billington  exhibited  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  this 
uniformity.  But  the  question  needs  not  to  be  discussed  for  our 
present  purpose,  for  Madame  Pasta  does  not  possess  it,  and  her 
praise  consista  in  employing  to  the  utmost  advantage  the  qualifica* 

*  N0118  arriTOiii  i  one  ^srtloqlarM  bies  risgalvftre  de  la  foix  ds  Made^i 
rooiselle  Pasta ;  elle  n^est  pas  toute  d^aii  seul  meiaUoj  comme  on  dirait  en 
Italie  (d'an  mdroe  timbre)  et  cette  diflference  dans  les  sons  d'nne  mdme  toIx 
eft  oa  dsf  phis  pnlissns  mojens  d'ezpresaion  doot  salt  se  pr^vsMr  PhabHet^ 
de  oette  gnuide  cantatrice. 

Let  Italiens  disent  de  cette  sorts  de  Toiz  qa*elle  a  plssSenrs  reghtref 
e*sst4-dir^  dcsp^tawosiaer  differentes,  sairant  les  diferses  parties  de  Teehelle 
nasicale  oik  elle  vient  se  placer.  Qsand  beanoosp  d*art  et  surtoiit  ans  exquise 
•snriUUte  ne  serreat  pas  de  guides  dans  I'nsage  de  ces  divers  registres,  lis  n^ 
paraiasent  qoe  comme  des  ia^iUtes  daas  la  ?otx,  et  ferment  un  deikiit  ehoquant 
qai  rcpoDsse  par  fat  dnieti  tout  plaisir  musical.  jLa  Todi,  Pacchiarotti,  et  ua 
grand  asmbre  de  chanteors  da  premier  ordre,  oat  montri  jadb  comment  on 
poQTSit  changer  en  beant^s  des  des-avantages  apparens,  et  en  tlrer  des  effets 
d^ane  originiUit^  sedolsante.  L'kistoire  de  I'art  tendraU  mtoe  k  (aire  croire 
qas  es  a'sst  pas  avec  one  iroix  ^galement  argentins  et  inaMrable  dans  loutes 
lea  notes  de  son  extennoa  que  I'on  obtient  te  chant  vraiment  passioon^  JaoMls 
vne  TO«x  d'no  timbre  parfidtenent  inalt^ablo  as  poorra  atteindre  i  ces  sons 
f oil^a  et  en  qadque-  sorte  saibqais  qui  peignsot  afeo  tant  de  force  et  de 
▼erite  certains  momens  d'agitation  profonde  et  d^angoisse  pasnonnee. 
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tioiu  which  nature  has  g^raoted  hen  She  unites  with  great  ease 
,  (he  yoices  at  their  points  of  junction-Hshe  substitutes  the  one  for 
the  other  in  the  neutral  parts,  if  one  may  use  such  a  phrase,  when 
different  passion  requires  force  or  tenderness,  or  both  by  turns** 
Still  howeyer  thei^  is  the  drawback  of  a  general  cast  of  tone 
lacking  the  richness,  sweetness,  and  brilliancy,  which  characterise 
such  voices  as  those  of  Billington  and  Cataiani,  and  which  go  so 
far  in  affecting  the  mind  through  the  agency  of  impresnons  purely 
physical.  This  enchantment  is  unquestionably  wanting  to  Mad» 
Pasta's  singirtg^ 

Actresses,  who  from  the  possession  of  a  contralto  voice,  are 
accustomed  to  take  male  characters,  assume  and  acquire  a  boldr 
ness  of  style,  which  sometimes  detracts  from  effect  when  they  ap^ 
pear  as  the  women  of  the  drama,  or  more  especially  in  orchestral 
performance.  Mad.  P.  has  not  escaped  this  very  natural  consev 
^uence ;  and  taken  together  with  the  prevailing  quality  of  her 
tone,  it  accounts  for  her  masculine  manner  of  execution  in  partit 
cular  passages.  In  speaking  however  of  her  general  ppwer  and 
facility,  we  can  but  acknowledge  the  mastery  she  has  obtained* 
She  can  produce  any  given  passage  in  any  given  wi^y^  and  demon* 
atrates  at  once  the  skill  and  the  perseverance  with  which  her 
fltudies  have  been  conducted.  Her  manner  of  taking  the  high 
notes  is  particularly  beautiful,  with  a  slight  occasional  alloif  anpe 
for  a  fitilure  of  intonation  in  the  upper  parts  of  rapid  passages ; 
and  her  facility  in  descending  divisions  is  quite  delightful.  Indeed 
Jier  ornaments  of  this  description  are  generally  the  most  es^cellent, 

•  We  think  it  right  to  quote  lai^y  from  Staqdhsl,  since  as  oqr  agreement 
with  him  in  certain  particulars  must  be  complete,  we  may  only  by  sncb  oita^ 
4ioti8  avoid  the  charge  of  unacknowledged  plagiarism* 

<^  C'est  arec  une  ^tonnante  habllete  que  Madame  Pasta  unit  la  voix  do 
•tdte  k  la  Toix  de  poitrine,  elle  a  l*art  supreme  de  tirer  une  fort  ^raiyde  qoan-  ' 
•tite  d'effets  agr^bles  et  piquans  de  I'nnion  de  ces  deux  roiz.  Pour  atirer  le 
colons  d'une  phrase  de  m^lodie,  on  pour  en  changer  la  nuance  en  un  din 
d'oeil,  elle  eroploie  le/o^seOo  josque  daos  les  oordes  do  milieu  de  son  diapason, 
lOu  bien  alteme  les  notes  defttUeUo  arec  celles  de  poitrine.  Bile  f«t  osage  de 
eet  artifice  avec  la  m^me  facility  de  fuskm^  dans  les  tons  du  milieu  comuie 
dans  les  tons  les  plus  aigus  de  sa  voix  de  poitrine. 

^<  LaToiz  de  iAte  do  Mademoiselle  Paau  a  nn  caract^  presqoe  oppos4  i  sa 
Toix  de  poitrine  ;  elle  est  brillante,  rapide,  pure,  facile  et  d'une  admirable 
leg^ret^.  En  descendant,  la  cantatrice  pent  avec  cette  voix  tmorzare  ii  cania 
Xdiminuer  le  chant)  jnsqu'i  rendre  ^n  qnel^ue  sorte  douteuse  i'existenoe  des 
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but  it  nrast  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  perfecti^ti  in  the  whole 
which  indicates  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  the  formation  of 
the  voice.  Of  all  the  parts  of  her  singing,  the  execution  of  orna* 
meats  and  passages  sMo  voce  is  the  most  beautiful.  She  carries 
the  power  of  ductility  to  its  utmost  possible  perfisction,  and  we 
must  give  her  in  this  respect  a  praise  equal  to  any  vocalist  we  ever 
remember. 

Madame  Pasta  is  celebrated  for  the  comparative  plainnesif 
of  her  style,*  and  for  the  good  taste  and  invention  displayed 
in  her  ornaments  and  in  their  application.  This  is  true  ia 
the  general,  but  there  are  few  who  can  be  more  florid  than 
she  can  be  and  sometimes  is.  The  song  of  all  others  which 
has  attracted  most  attention  since  she  has  been  in  England, 
is  the  celebrated  entrata  of  Tancredi,  ^^  Oh  Patria^^^  and  the 
popular  air  which  follows  it,  <^  Tu  che  accendu^*  There  i» 
scarcely  a  single  passage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  that 
she  does  not  absolutely  change.  Whether  Mad.  Pasta,  consider- 
ing  how  frequently  this  song  has  been  repeated,  thought  it  neces" 
sary  to  produce  a  striking  variety  we  know  not,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  no  other  reason  can  justify  so  complete  a  departure  from  the- 
composer's  notes.  For  though  we  award  to  Mad.  P.  the  praise 
of  having  demonstrated  extraordinary  ingenuity,  we  are  by  no 
means  so  ready  to  adniit  that  her  alterations  improve  the  song. 
Her  recitative  is  certainly  superb,  and  the  passions  strongly 
marked.  She  changes  the  customary  time  of  the  concluding  move- 
ment, ^<  Di  tanii  palpiHy*  which  she  gives  much  slower  than  has 
been  usual,  and  with  an  altered  expression.  Yet  we  must  fairly 
own,  her  version  does  not  satisfy  us.    Nor  indeed  did  we  ev^ 

*  M.  Stendhal  has  cialddlatad  8<»  mach  upon  the  pctoicy  of  Mad.  Pteta's. 
expreniTeneM  as  to  predicit  the  cooTersioo  of  Rossiai  through  its  agency,  fiafi 
alas,  <^Ugo  Re  d'ltalia,"  it  not  yet  forthcoming.  He  says^^^  Aprte  avoir 
entendn  la  priire  de  Romio  et  Juliette,^  6prente  decisive  poor  le  takal  d'une- 
cantatrice ;  aprte  avoir  reconna  comment  MademolseUe  Pasta  salt  chanten  dt 
portmiteido^  comment  elle  nuance  Lea  ports  de  voix,  comment  elle  salt  accen- 
toer,  lier  et  soutenlr  avec  4gaUte  nn  long  p&riode  vocal,  je  ne  lals  nnl  donte 
qne  Rossini  ne  cooaente  k  Lni  sacrifier  .une  partie  de  son  syst^me,  et  i  ^lagner 
nn  pen  la  fork  de  pedtes  nqies  qui  snrchargent  ses  cantilenes. 

*^  Pleinement  convaincu  de-  la  sagesse  et  dn  bon  goikt  dont  Mademoiselle* 
Pasta  fait  prenve  dans  hBsJhniure  &  son  chant,  et  sachant  corabien  Peffet  des 
agr6men8  est  pins  sAr  qoand  lis  naissent  de  I'^otlon  et  de  L'invention  tpomUmi^ 
da  chantenr,  Rossini  s'en  remettrait  sans  donfce.ponr  les  ornemens  k  Tinspinu 
tion  de  cette  grande  cantatrice." 
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ktei*  thefecitativ^  smng  with  the  graMfeur,  besuly^  add  traniitioii 
of  whitb  it  appMn  to  us  ca|mble« 

The  praise  of  Madame  Pasta  then  is^  that  she  has  attained  ar 
yictory  orer  physical  impedinients  bythe  force  of  niiDd,feeliag,aDd 
art.  SensMlity*  and  intellect  are  finely  demonstrated,  and  the 
nicest  shades  of  coaceptiont  arc  as  audible  as  her  encomiasts  de* 
scribe.  But  nevertheless  we  must  confess  that  these  praises  seem 
to  us  exaggerated)  when  they  speak  of  the  positive  eflbcts  her  sing- 
ing produces.  The  eoarsenc9B  of'  her  tone  and  expression,  as 
compared  with  the  coaunanding  brilliancy  of  Catalaai's  roice^ 
the  finish  of  Colbran's,  the  beauty  of  Fodor's,  and  the  delicacy 
and  clearness  of  Camporese's,  leaves  her,  as  we  esteem  the  matter^ 

*  MHth  respect  to  this  quality  the  book  we  have  so  oftea  quoted  contains 
the  foMowing  ?ery  curious  anecdote.  ^  Oa  a  demand^  aut  attris  de  Made-' 
Bioisctte  Ruta  qud  atait  ete  son  aisitre  coniiae  adtrkSe  ?  Ble  n'eo  eat  Janaifl» 
d'aotre  qs^un  oear  propre  4  sentir  Tivement  lea  moindres  nuances  de  passion, 
et  une  admiration  passionnee  et  allant  jusqu'au  ridicule  poor  le  beau  idSaL 
A  Trieste,  wi  paufre  enfant  de  trois  ans  qui  8*approch^  d^Re  et  qui  deman- 
dait  VwnsAnt  poar  sa  ta^  areogle,  la  fiat  fondro  on  larmeasar  le  port  9k  eUe": 
se  promenait  arec  quelqnes  amis ;  eile  lui  donne  tout  ce  qu'eile  avait  Les 
amis  qui  ^faient  avec  die  parlent  de  charity,  se  mettent  a  iouer  la  bonte  de 
soa  otsur,  etc.  Qsaad  elle  a  essuyi  ses  larmes  \  ^  3e  n'accepCe  poUtt  tos 
iouaagas,  Itfar  dit-d&e*  Get  eafiuit  »^a  deaialid4  t*4umdae  d'oue  BHUit^re 
sublime.  J'ai  tu,  en  un  din  d'ceil,  tous  les  malheurs  de  sa  m^re,  la  misere  de 
leur  ttudson,  le  manque  de  vfttemene,  le  frold  qn'ils  soulTrent  bien  des  fois.  Je 
seraia  oae  gfandle  aetrke  si  daas  I'eccasion  je  poufab  treifrer  na  geste  cspri^< 
mant  le  profond  malheur  avec  cette  rerite.' 

^^  Ce  sont,  je  crois,  des  milliers  d'obsenrations  de  ce  genre,  dont  Mademoi- 
selle Pasta  atalt  la  conscience  ihs  Tigedesit  ans,  qti*eUe  se  rappdie  dtsttifcte^ 
neat,  etdoatellese  sert  i  k  soine  dans  le  bes6io^  qd  lai  fdnredt  son  tsltat 
et  lui  ont  senri  de  module." 

That  such  are  the  maferials  which  great  actors  draw  From  nature  may  be 
osrroboraCed  by  siant  iiistaaees.  We  shall  relito  one  of  GkMtlek  in  osniina^ 
adon,  which  was  told  to  the  writer  of  this  article  by  the  friend  who  was  with 
htm  at  the  dine.  Gsrrtck  walMig  i^h  tMs  gentleman  tkfoagb  the  str«et^t>f 
Loodon^  aiet  a  bstdiev's  boy  cttnylug  some  meat  in  a  tray  oa  Ms  head,  and 
^  whistling  as  ho  weat  for  want  ef  tliotght.^  GarridL  sprung  apdtr  him) 
sdsed  Um  by  the  collar,  and  with  te  most  veheiaentgetflicolatloasexdahned, 
^Toadlldn,  tore  I  not  teM  you  a  thousand  tittes  not  to  de  that?''  The 
boy*s  ieatares  ond^rwent  an  iaiaKdiaite  change  to  eoostemnlkMi,  and  he  iteka* 
mcred  oat  ^  Indeed  Sir  i  neter  saw  yea  before*'  Gatridc  qailted  his  hdd, 
said  he  was  mistaken,  and  passedea.  His  ftiead  scaiedy  less  astanlshed  thsa 
the  poor  boy,  asked  what  this  oMAd  posdbly  aissa.  ««  Why^**  said  Garrkky 
^  I  wishod  to  see  the eflbctef  sarpriMaad  termor  npoa  simple  aataie,  add  I 
shaH  a«fer  sgaiabe  ataloBs  how  to  express  those  fediags  aifysdf.'' 

f  J'appdie  crMkm  de  eette  grande  eaatatrie^  oertdas  mo^as  d^etpm- 
sioo  aaxquols  U  estplasqae  prohaMe ^(ae Is  laaertro  qni  ^rtdt  les  vstes  ds 
ses  r61es  n'avait  jamab  song6. 
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below  all  those  singers  in  nooving  the  affections — although  in  so 
far  as  respects  the  triumph  of  art,  she  exceeds^them  all.  She  is 
moreover  a  singer  for  the  stage  rather  than  the  orchestra  or  the 
chamber,  in  all  of  which  situatioa^  we  have  heard  her,  and  in  all 
her  various  styles— for  example,  in  "  Che  farbj'*  in  "  Oinbra 
adoTQia^'*  and  in  "  Di  tanti  palpiti.**  Her  defect  in  these  latter 
situations  is  the  want  of  a  middle  tone,  to  connect  and  fill  up  the 
void  between  the  extremes  of  her  force  and  delicacy. 

To  sum  up  her  attributes  then — she  has  a  fine  sensibility  and  a 
just  conception— -an  intonation  seldom  incorrect— execution  per- 
fected and  regelated  by  profound  science.  Her  voice  is  defective, 
and  never  will  the  hearer  be  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Italian  maxim,  that  ^^  a  fine  voice  is  ninety*nine  of  the  hundred 
requisites  of  a  singer,*'  as  in  hearing  Madame  Pasta— for  pos- 
sessing all  the  rest,  the  absence  of  the  physical  pleasure  we  derive 
from  fine  tone,  is  a  drawback  fW>m  the  general  gratification  of  no 
small  magnitude.  It  is  also  singular  that  her  shake  is  exceed- 
ingly imperfect.  But  the  want  of  this  ornament  is  now  we 
believe  common  to  all  Italian  singers. 

In  person  Madame  P.  is  ihort  but  well  formed,  and  upon  the 
stage  uncommonly  easy  and  dignified,  particularly  in  male  charac- 
ters. At  all  times  she  is  gracefnl,  but  in  particular  passages  she 
is  more  aflecting  than  we  conceived  she  could  be.  Her  recitativo 
pariante  is  far  above  that  of  most  performers,  and  we  must  repeat 
that  her  entire  manner  exhibits  the  force  of  sensibility,  intellect, 
and  science,  in  the  use  of  organic  powers  generally  speaking  far  ' 
below  those  possessed  by  singers  of  so  high  a  class. 


Tou  ru  vo.  xsii.  Q  g 
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PRIVATE  CONCERTS  IN  LONDON. 

J  N  the  ^^  Sketch  of  the  Stale  of  Music/'  givea  at  pB^  241  ot  oitr 
fifth  volume,  we  introduced  ^  the  kaowled^ e  of  those  of  our 
readers,  and  particularly  of  those  in  the  provinces,  who  are  sot 
much  in  the  habit  of  being -present  at  concerts  givten  at  the  pri* 
vafe  houses  of  titled  and  opulent  persons  in  London^  some  detail 
of  the  arrangements  oit  such  occasions.  Our  atteatton  to  the 
same  subject  has  beea  revived  this  sesison  by  some  novel  oirciim*^ 
stances.  Last  year  we  bad  a  double  purpose :  first,  explanation' 
to  those  who  might  not  be  previously  apprized  of  the  attenduit 
facta,  and  secondly,  to  prove  the  rapid  progress  of  Italian  music 
and  foreign  musicians  towards  the  u^urpatioii  of  the  plaiteB  and 
emoluments  of  our  native  professors^  and  the  willing  aid  which 
fashion  has  lent  to  exotic  talent ;  and  we  beg  to  have  it  especially 
observed,  that  it  was  not  with  any  invidious  motive  that  we 
thought  it  right  to  enter  upon  such  an  expositiop,  but  to  show 
the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  unfinrnesL»  of  such  complete  exclusien 
of  English  ability  as  the  concert  at  Devonshire-house  and  some 
others  exhibited.  To  prove  oar  assertions,  we  contrasted  these 
with  the  liberal,  various,  and  excellent  division  and  selection  of 
another  concert,  conducted  by  Sir  George  Smart,  and  arranged 
by  him  and  the  lady  in  whose  house  it  took  place — ^Mrs.  Watts 
RusselL 

The  same  principles  have  been  this  season  in  continued  pro- 
gress, but  we  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  say  they  have 
received  a  stronger  impulse  from  the  presence  of  Signer  Rossini. 
Certain  however  it  is  that  the  maestro  has  been  very  much  in 
fashion  as  a  conductor  of  private  music  in  the  circles  of  haut-ton— ^ 
so  miich  so  indeed  that  his  public  obligations  have  been  post- 
poned  to  his  private  engagements.  When  he  was  retained  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  King's  Theatre,  it  was  understood  that  a  part 
of  his  contract — ^the  part  we  should  conceive  the  most  important 
of  his  functions  as  a  composer — ^was  to  write  a  new  opera.  A 
libretto,  '^  Ugo  Re  dCItalia^^^  was  selected,  and  being  of  that 
intermediate  species  which  is  denominated  demi*serious,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  combine  an  extended  ground-work  for  the  display 
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of  varioiM  pomef^  Tke  piece  was  ajMouDced)  but  we  lmv«  good 
reaaoft  to  believe  tfiat  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  season,  only 
the  melody  of  n.  portion  of  the  tivsi  act  had  been  aotvally  writteh. 
SigAor  Benelli  therefiMrei  some  time  after  haviag  anaounced  itS' 
speedy  appearance,  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter^  asid  assured 
the  public  that  the  very  earaest  denre  Signor  Rossiai  entertdined 
t(a  tr<iBseeBd  all  his  former  greatness,  in  compliment  to  the  national 
judi^eat  of  so  great  a  people,*  had  rendered  him  so  careful, 
that  it  was  fioand  impossible  to  complete  his  opera  this  year.  Of 
course  this  is  true.  But  when  it  is  understood  that  he  has  tieen 
constantly  engaged  in  the  direction  of  private  concerts :  that  he 
has  given  two  on  his  own  account  at  Almack's,  under  the  highest 
patronage,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  he  has  employed  that"" 
time,  which  was  engaged  to  the  public,  for  his  private  emolument. 
Signer  Rossini,  for  his  own  services  and  those  of  Signora  Colbraa' 
Rossini,  at  a  private  party,  charges  fifty  guineas  per  night,  which, 
rating  the  lady  at  the  highest  eustosMry  payment,  leases  the  Sigiior 
twenty-five  guineas  for  hisoveniifg,  or  j(p«  times  the  amouat  that 
our  best  English  conductors  are  paid.  In  this  way  it  is  said  Ros- 
sini has  earned  (with  his  public  engan^eraoal)  not  less  than'  six 
thousand  pounds  since  the  short  period  of  his  aojovrn  in  England. 
For  Aot coo^t  with  rearaneraiiHg him  according tohis own  esti* 
mate  of  his  value,  many  of  the  Nobility  and  others  have  aotually 
presented  him  with  an  increaaed  gratuity,  and  one  Nobleman 
(LordAO  rewarded  hiss  for  two  nights  with  as  many  hundred' 
pounds.  A  rich  Jew  ia  the  city,  we  are  aasured,  presented  him 
with  shares  ia  one  of  the  new-^established  companies,  for  one  even- 
ing's assistance,  which  the  Signor  afterwards  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred pouods.  Such  we  the  anecdotes  ta  emulation;  and  if 
something  be  allowed  for  exaggeration,  there  is  still  enough  left 
to  signaliae  the  usspariag  generosity  of  our  aiBuentcovntrymeii, 

*  It  IS  howeyor  current,  "but  we  sincerely  hope  it  cannot  be  true,  that  the 
Signor  i«  hi  the  haMt  of  speaking  tery  A^respectfuTty  of  the  English.  We  say 
weh4M  thk  U  aet  brns  en  his  own  aoooiiBtf  for  as  Isr  as  the  coaatry  is  osa-» 
cemed  it  matters  little  indeed*  But  to  the  character  of  a  ,man  who  has  been 
treated  with  such  indulgence,  and  rewarded  with  such  liberality,  it  must  be, 
wefj  hsporttfAt  |  fof  ff  he  dosB  so  speirk  ef  a  people  who  hate  received  his 
works  and  him^elC  with  a>  me^h  regard^  he  ntfist  he  st  Irast  ohq  of  the  most 
ungrateful  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the  most  indiscreet,  W^  therefore  hopp 
aii4  itiMghie  thst  the  rumour  is  one  of  the  aspersions  to  which  clevatiun  is 
always  liable. 
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While  however  the  agcendancy  has  unquestionmbly  been  ^iven 
to  foreign  talent,  and  to  Rossini  in  particular,  English  ability  is 
not  yet  wholly  left  without  support  from  its  natural  protectors. 
In  many  of  the  first  houses,  the  conductor  has  not  only  been  En- 
glish, but  a  great  portion  of  the  selection  of  the  music  English 
also,  with  such  an  admixture  of  Italian  as  the  progression  of 
taste  warrants.  Prince  Leopold  gave  a  series  of  four  concerts  at 
Marlborough*house,  in  which  this  division  was  pretty  equally 
observed  ;  and  we  subjoin  the  bill  at  the  last,  which  presents 
indeed  the  greatest  share  of  English  and  Scotch  music. 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE, 

Wednesdajf^  the  28ih  of  June^  1824. 

PART    t. 

Glee— Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Goodall,  and  J.  B.  Sale— <'  The  Friar 

of  orders  gray  ."-^dB/ZroW. 

Song— Master  Smith— <<  On  the  banks  of  Allan-Water.'' 

Fantasia  for  the  Flute--^Mr.  Nicholson — Nicholson. 

Songv^Miss  Goodall,  newly  arranged  by — Hawcs^ 

Quartette— Mr,  W.  Koyvett,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  Mr. 

J.  B.  Sale,  with  a  double  accompaniment,  Mr.  Attwood 

•  and  Sir  George  Smart— r«<  The  harp's  wild  notes.'' — Aiiwood. 

Cavatina    e   Polacea-^Madame  Catalani— ^'  Se  mai  turbo." — 

CiuncheUini. 
Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forte  and  Violoncello— <^Mr.  Neate  and 

Mr.  Lindley.— iVefl/e. 

Song — ^Madame  Vestris— "  In  infancy,"  (Artaxerxes.)— ^rne. 

Song — ^Madame  Catalan! — ^^  Robin  Adair." 

A  selection  from  the  Music  in  Macbeth. — Lock. 

PART   II. 

The  Serenade— Mr.  W.  Knyyett,  Mr,  Vaughan,  Mr.  Duruset, 

and  Mr.  Phillips— ^^  Sleep,  gentle  lady,"  (Clan.)— fiw*op.' 

Song — Mrs.  Salmon-r-^^  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground." 

Cantata — Mr.  Vaughan*-^^  Alexis,"  accompanied  on  the  Violon«* 

cello  by  Mr.  Lind)ey, — Pepusch. 

Duet-^Miss  Goodall  and  Madame  \esim^^^  Was  it  the  Night* 

ingale^s  voice?"  (Law  of  Java.) — Bishop, 

Hpmance — Madame   Catalani — ^^  Lo  Conosco,"  (Tebaldo  e 

Isolina.) — ^orlacchi. 
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Glee— Master  Smith,  Mr.  W*.  Kjiyvett^  Mr.  Durnsef ,  aitfd  Mr. 
Phillips— ^^  OL  Nanny  wilt  tbou  gang  with  nue."— C«rfer  and    '' 

Harrison. 
Rohdeau,  brilliant,  for  the  Piano  Forte— Mad.  SsyiKianow8ka.-=- 

Field. 

Song — ^Madtame  Catalani — ^^  Cease  your  funning.^' 

Madrigal—Mrs.  Salmon,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr. 

Hawes,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Sale--*^^  Now  is  the  month  of  maying.*' — 

Marley. 
At  the  Piano  Forie — Sir  George  Smart. 

The  next  card  we  shall  select  is  a  concert  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart,  who  ennobles  his  leisure  from  the 
cares  of  office  by  his  devotion  to  the  i^rts.  Sir  George  i^  an  uni- ' 
versal  patron  of  music  and  musicians:  he  is  one  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  Tenterden-^street  (where  he  hasgiv«n 
marks  of  his  liberality  to  the  most  promising  pupils)  and ^  no-: 
gentleman  more  fi  eely  supports  the  benefit  concerts  ofthe  seascm. 
The  riiusic  was  conducted  by  Sir  George  Smart,  but  k  is  in  other 
respects  purely  Italian.  This  however  we  believe  to  be  casual 
rather  than  general,  for  no  man  better  understands  than  Sir 
George  Warreadei-,  or  relishes  more  keenly,  the  separatebeau^es 
of  English^and  Italian  composititm  and  manner. 

.    Sunday y  June  6/A,  18S4. 

Duetto,  Harp  and  Piano  Fort^^Mr.  Bochsa  and  Sir  G.  Smart- 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  St^  Antonio.-^ JSocAia. 
Quintette-*^ Mad.  Ronsi,  Miis  Gobdall,  Mons.  Begres,  Signer 
Pbicci,  and  Signor  de  Begnis-'^  Sento  O  dio,"   (Cosi 
fan  tutte).-^3lasarl. 
Aria-Mad.  Pasta— «  Che  fcro,'*  (Orfe6.)-0/iic*. 
Duetto — ^Mad.  Ronai*  and  Signar  de  Begnis^^^  Non  temer  mio 

bel  Cadetto."— ilfercarfiiife. 

Aria— Mons.  Begrez— ^'  Aurora,'*  (La  donna  del  Lagp.)-p-.R0smit. 

Duetto— Mad.   Pasta  and  Mons    Bfegrea— ^^Ah  perdona/' 

(Tito.)— ikfosor/.         . 

Terzetto— Mad.  Ronzi,  Mons.  Begre2  and  Signor  Placci— <<  Zitti* 

Zitti,"  (II  barbiere  di  Seviglia.)— /?ow«iit. 

♦  Aria -Mad.  Pasta—"  Di  tanti  palpili,''  (11  Tancredi*)— Ai5«iii 
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Begre^i  Sigiiois  PlAQCa  and  De  Begiiis-«-^^  8oU,wla,''  (U  ]>on 

Dueito,  Harp  and  Piano  Forte--Mr.  Bo^haa  and  Sir  Q.  Smartr- 

Airs  in  Nina,  arrangi^d  hy-^Bochsa. 

Aria— -Mad.  Ronai^^'  Voi  che  9apete9**  (FigaroO-— ^c^'ar/. 

T«r9elio--^Moii8.  Begrea,  Signori  Placci  aipd  De  Begnis--^^  Ia, 

.    mia  Dorabella/'  (Coai  fiin  tttttet>*-ilfasari. 
Duetto— Mad.  Ronzi  and  Mad.  Pasta— ^^  Ah  come  mai,"   (11 
Tancredit)-^^p«fiKf. . 

The  last  we  shall  particalari^e  was  giv^i  by  Mrs.  Watts 
R119S0II9  at  her  superb  mansion,  in  Portland^place,  and  we  -must 
do  this  lady^s  good  taste  the  justice  to  point  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  universal  eaceUenee  of  the  pie4!eB.  And  we  shall 
take  the  occaaion  presented  us  to  mentioa  the  eatraordinary  sim- . 
plieity  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Broadliunit's  Jinging  the  old  Scotch  air, 
^^  John  AniononJ^  We  wene  never  more  struck  and  never  so 
much  qffecied  with  the  power  of  a  sweet  and  ckar  well-rtoned 
vniee^  fine  artienlation,  and  naitural  estpreasion.  Not  a  note  of 
thie  ballad  but  drew  teara,  and  spite  of  Paeta  and  De  Begnis  and . 
Stephens,  spita  of  Brahani  and  Sapio,  spite  of  the  naUe  conposi-' 
tions  that  succeeded,  we  have  the  eoiifage  to  avow  that  John 
Anderson^  as  sung  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  was  the  music  of  the 
heart.  We  must  not  ikil  however  to  do  justice  to  the  admirable 
talent  that  waa  have  diaplayed.  li  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  be 
able  to  viaw^ch  attaiaantent  so  near^  to  observe  great  powers 
cleanly  matched— «  fiict  which  incttea  the  singer  to  hia  utmoat 
exertion.  That  such  waa  the  caae  00  tUa  evaasng  was  apparent. 
The  duet  between  Pasta  and  De  Begnis  was  a  magnificent  en* 
counter^  and  served  to  shew  and  to  sat  off  the  f  ne  majestic  style  of 
the  one  agaanat  the  bright  and  Jbeautifid  fiunlity  of  the  other, 
leaving  the  hearer,  likeHereulte,  between  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  or 
t^iltker  perhaps  like  Garrkk,  in  Sir  Nashua's  picture,  between 
Melpomene  and  Thalia.  We  were  never  more,  if  indeed  so  math 
convinced,  of  Mr.  Braham'a  superior  natural  and  acquired 
9dowmeat.  The  orgaa  gave  an  opportunity  ibr  the  introduction 
of  Martin  iMher^s  Hjfmny  and  both  in  this  and  in  the  trio  of 
GugUe)ini>  waliateaed  with  th«  delight  wkh  which  we  were  years 


ago  accustomed  to  listen  to  thit- great  aiaster's  command  of  tone,  the 
perfection  of  nature  and  art,  when  aubdhied  to  hi»  chaste  and 
classical  appreitention  of  the  powen  of  science*  How  deeply  is 
it  to  be  lamented  that  the  ignh/aiuus  of  ralgar  applause  should 
ever  lead  hitn  to  the  extravagances  which  (for  science  sake)  we 
have  bad  9N»  often  the  necessity  of  r^prohating.  And  it  id  for  this 
reason  that  we  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  rendering  our 
homage  to  his  tBte  ubility  whenever  it  oSen^  for  we  aa  ua» 
feignedly  admirie  the  grandeur  as  we  abhor  the  perversion  of  such 
endowments.  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Gh>odaU  sung  KenVs 
anthem  with  sa  near  an  approach  both  in  manner  and  in  voice,  that 
it  must  be  esteemed  a  foe  performance.  Mr*  Sapio  demonstrated 
the  beaatifiil  qaaUiy  of  his  vvioe  and  the  effeetiveBeasibiliiy  of  his 
nature  in  his  duet  and  song.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  young  singer,  but 
he  is  tapidly  rising  into  repuAation*  Thcte  is  no  baae  sd  pro- 
mising, and  none  perhaps  much  better  than  himself,  if  so^  good,  in 
the  two  styles.  iJpon  the  whole  we  never  derived  more  unalloyed 
plfeasttfe  fvoBS  masio  than  oti  this  evening,  and  we  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  depart  so  fiir  fr<Mn  6nr  owli  previace  as  to  remark,,  thnt 
the  same  good  taate  rdignod  tbroagheot  all  the  parta  of  ,thi» 
sfdendid  entertaiam^snt. 

PAn'r  1. 

Qaailetto^Mass  Ch>oda>lly  Mn  Brondhnist^  Mr«  Siipio,  and  Mi** 

PhirUips^^  Ah  gnude  si  rmdaiio,"  (Titow>-J(foaiir^. 

Scotch Song--*Mr.  Brsadbufst^^^  John  Anderson." 

Air-MisaGoodaai-*^'  Osoftly  s)eep."^C.  Smi^k. 

Duet-*^Mise  Stephens  and  Mr.  Sapio--^^  Though  I  kore  thee  near 

in  sorrow.'' 
Lwther's  Hymti«*«Mr.  Btahom,  aocompanied  on  the  Organ  by  Sir 

'  George  Smart* 
Hecitativo  ed  Aria**«-MadanKePaBta~^(  Che  fara  senaa  Euridictt^^ 

(arfeo.>-^C»tarA. 
Duetto-*-Madame  Ronsi  de  Begnis  and  Signer  de  Begni»M-.^^  Nesr 

temer  miobel  cad0tto."-*-Jfen»dbfile. 
Heeitative  and  Air--MiM  Stephens^'^  Auid  Robin  Gtuyy-^Thc 

HesD.  fF.  Leeoes* 

Quititetto— Madame  Ronai  de  Begnis,  Miss  Ooodall,  Mr.  Sapib^ 

Mr.  Phillips,  and  Kgner  de  Begnis^^^  Sento^  oh  Die  t" 

(Cosi  fan  TtM^.y^MexarL 
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PAUT  II. 

Terzetto-^Mr.  Braham^  Mr.  Phillip9,  and  Sig nor  de  Begok-^ 

^'  Givro  alia  terra'"  (La  Guerra  Aperi9L.)^GmglielmL 

Air  -Mr.  Sapio — "  The  8oldier*8  dream." — Aiiwood. 

Echo  Duet^Mias  Stephens  and  Mr.  Brahain«^(ZuniaO  -i^riiiWuii* 

Aria^tMadaine  Ronsi  de  Begnis— ^^  Vol  che  sapete^"  (Figaro.)-* 

MozarL  ^ 

Anthem— Mittt  Stephens  and  Mias  Goodall— <^  Hear  my  prayer.7 

Duetto-*-Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnia  and  Madame  Pastar— ^^  Ah 

come  mai,"  (II  Tailcredi.)^-iZot«im. 

Air«-^-Mr^  Braham— -^^  Kelvin  grove." 

R^citativo  ed  Aria--Madame   Pasta— <<  Di  4kaii  palpiti/'   (II 

Tancr^di.)— jBof  itfit. 

.  Finale  to  II  Clemenza  di  Tito— «<  Tu  6  ver."~jlfoMir<. 

Sir  George  Smart  presided  at  the  Piaho  Forte. 

'  We  scarcely  know  •  whether  to  class  the  concerts  given  by 
Rossini  at  Almack's,  under  the  head  of  private  or  public  music^ 
for  they  certainly  partake  of  the  nature  of  both.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  private  party,  inasmuch  as  the  lady  patronesses  gave  their  fiat, 
or  put  their  veto  on  the  admission  of  applicants  for  tickets.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  public  concert,  inasmuch  as  they  were  held  in  a 
public  room,  advertised,  tickets  were  sold  (at  a  guinea  each)  and 
because  they  were  for  the  emolument  of  a  prpfiessor.  There  is 
something  very  revolting  in  this  admixture,  very  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  and  the  manners  of  the  country.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  be  founded  upon  any  just  distinction.  The  pretence  of 
rendering  the  company  select  is  perfectly  absurd,  for  nothing 
would  puzzle  the  lady  patronessesso  much  as  to  call  upon  them  to 
define  the  requisites  for  admission,  unless  their  own  predilections 
and  prejudices  form  this  criterion.  Is  it  high  mindedness  and 
virtue,  might  be '  enquired  of  Marchioness  Conyngham  ?  Is  it 
nobility  of  descent,  might  be  demanded  of  Lady  Morley  ?  And 
p^haps  not  the  lea^t  useful  recollection  that  might  be  pressed 
upon  the  whole  of  these  titled  exclusionists  is,  that  the  aristocracy 
of  France,  h^ore  the  Beoolution^  did  as  much  to  exasperate  public 
feeling  by  stuch  vain  and  absurd  pretensions  as  by  other  considera* 
tions  of  greater  political  importance.    If  the  latter  operated  upon 
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tbe  iindetBtanding  of  Ab  country^  the  former  e^pacerbated  the 
natural  sense  of  the^laUns  vhich  virtue,  talents,  and  wealth,  put 
in  forihe|iarticipatiQn  of  whatever  advantages  may  be  presumed 
t9  belong  to  admiaBion  into  all  circles.  The  Noble  Liords  of 
thase  good  Ltadies  whose  pride  and  prejudices  are  flattered  by 
such  dangerous  distincticNiis,  would  do  well  to  look  deeper  into 
snob  matters,  for  the  classes  which  they  esteem  to  be  beneath  them 
are  fining  uo  triflipg  power  by  wealth  as  well  as  by  knowledge. 
If  there  should  ever  arise  a  contest  between  blood  and  brains, 
brains  will  assuredly  get  the  victory.  But  to  the  concerts. 
Gatalani  .and  the  entire  strength  of  the  foreign  corps  vocale  was 
mustered,  and  Rossini  himself  sung.  His  choice  seems  to  be 
singular,  for  he  took  Cimarosa*s  duet,  "  SeJ,ato  in  corpo  are*e,'* 
which  is  written  far  two  bases^  with  -Catalani,  his  voice  being  a 
tenor.  Humour  however,  and  not  singing,  is  his  forte.  His  voice 
is  fiue,  and  Jus  manner  displays  some  few  proofs  of  cultivation, 
but  4ione  of  a  desire  to  be  estimated  as  -a  serious  singer.  His 
e^^ecution  is  often  rough  and  abrupt^  and  he  confines  himself 
generally  to  comic  compositions.  "  Largo  al  factotum  delta  citld 
is  one  of  his  fevourites.  He  has  since  sung  both  these  -things  at 
the  Cambridge  Festival*  As  an  accompanist,  he  is  powerful 
rather  than  judicious.  "  I  do  not  know  ho.w  be  does  it,"  «aid  a 
lady  of  quality,  intending  high  commendation,  ^^  but  you  would 
never  suppose  so  mu/Qh  sound  could  proceed  from  one  piajQo 
forte."  . 

,One  of  the  most  singular^  yet  moat   striking  circumstances 
attending  these  9»  well  as  the  public  concerts^  is  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  very  same  pieces,  night  after  jiight.    With  every 
possible  allowance  for  the  ftow&r  which  oerta^in  sojogs  co«vey  of 
maAifesting  the  particular  atitributes  of  singers   and  for    tb<e 
superiqr  ej^cellence  of  the  oomposi^ipns  chosen,  it  is  Aevertheless 
astojaiahing  that  the  auditors  ,ar^  not  completely  weary  of  hearing 
'' Sento  O  Dio,'' Md  ''  SetUQi  tyrbOy'rCbefaroy''  ''DitanUpal- 
piii^'^  Ac.  &JC.  so  eternally  repeated ;  and  in  whatever  degree  ihe 
singer  Aiay  be  perfected  by  thi3  ^uxurse^  he  muat^so  lose  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  energy  by  the  tiresome  operation  of  singing 
the  same  airs  night  after  night.    We  cannot  wonder  at  the  ca- 
lessness  of  the  performers,  .or  ihe  Jistlessness  of  the  and'    .  ^    ' 
Mad.  Pasta  probably  has  not  sung  above  half  a  dozen     ./    ^^^' 
VOL.  VI.  NO.  XXII.  H  h  *  ^*ff®rent 
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song^,  (if  indeed  so  many,)  at  all  the  public  and  private  cooeertd 
in  which  she  has  assisted  since  her  arrival  in  England* 

There  has  been  upon  the  whole  very  much  of  private  music  of 
such  a  description  as  we  have  cited  and  described  this  season.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  absence  of  an  individual  could  be 
felt  in  the  vast  circle  of  metropolitan  society.  Yet  such  is  admitted^ 
to  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  sensation 
however  proceeds  not  only  from  the  parties  at  Devonshire-house, 
but  from  those  which  are  given  in  rivalship  or  return.  In  this  as 
in  minor  matters,  there  is  an  excitement  arising  out  of  competition , 
and  it  has  been  observed  to  reach  the  musical  as  well  as  the  gene-* 
ral  arrangements  of  haul  ton.  It  is  a  question  that  may  be  diilfcult 
to  decide,  whether  the  very  high  charges  made  by  singers  of  the 
first  eminence  will  or  will  not  be  ultimately  injuriousr  to  thie 
profession  and  to  music,  by  rendering  such  parties  far  tod 
costly  for  any  but  persons  of  Ihe  largest  fortunes  and  those  most 
careless  of  expence.  Fashion  does  not  permit  the  introduction 
of  any  but  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  professors,  and  of 
course  they  will  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices. Even  the  vocal  department  of  a  good  private  concert  now 
costs  the  donor,  at  the  lowest,  from  100  to  ISO  guineas,  and  many 
a  much  larger  sum.  Some  of  the  principal  singers  require  25  gui- 
neas a  night — the  lowest  of  the  females  from  5  to  10.  Such  parties 
must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  houses,  and 
occur  seldom.  We  do  not  wish  to  reduce  the  fair  earnings  of  the 
profession,  but  the  extravagance  of  such  charges  threatens  to  be 
fatal  to  its  best  interests.  They  have  already  proved  destructive 
of  public  music  of  general  resort  in  London — witness  the  decay 
of  the  Vocal  and  City  Amateur  Concerts,  together  with  the  fate  of 
the  oratorios,  by  which  between  2000  and  3000/.  we  understand 
have  been  lost  within  the  short  period  they  have  been  undertaken 
by  Mr«  Bochsa ;  and  this  too  while  there  can  be  said  to  have  been 
no  competition.  The  English  artists  (with  a  very  few  exceptions) 
now  complain  that  their  engagements  at  private  concerts  are  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  be  of  little  worth*    We  cannot  wonder  at  it. 
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Xn  our  last  Number  was  an  article  under  this  title,  which  now 
requires  to  be  concluded.  Our  reasons  for  commencing  our 
jtnnual  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in  England  before 
.pur  usual  time  were  therein  stated.  We  shall  therefore  without 
further  pre&ce  take  up  the  topics  as  they  present  themselves. 

The  result  of  the  oratorio  season  has  justified  those  apprehen- 
.sions,  which  it  was  but  too  plain  must  arise  out  of  the  various 
influences  we  have  d[etailed.  The  extravagant  demands  of  the 
principal  singers — ^the  gratification  of  the  morbid  public  appetite 
for  variety  as  well  as  excellence — the  necessity  of  purchasing 
^exemption  from  competition — ^and  lastly,  the  establishment  of  this 
very  competition  in  a  new  form,  through  the  license  granted  to 
the  King's  Theatre  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  have  all  acted 
most  injuriously  against  the  interests  of  the  proprietor,  and  we 
regret  to  understand  that  he  has  suffered  a  loss  but  little  below 
three  thousand  pounds  during  his  short  management.  We  are 
sincere  in  expressing  our  sorrow  that  an  individual  of  so  much 
enterprise  and  ability  as  Mr.  Bochsa  should  have  been  subjected 
to  so  severe  an  injury  by  his  desire  to  provide  an  entertainment  for 
the  public  worthy  their  patrpoage,  and  we  lament  not  less  the 
complete  &ilure  of  the  ei^periment  on  public  grounds.  It  is  now, 
we  must  conceive,  settled  by  repeated  experiments^  that  no  <^oncert 
of  cheap  resort,  upon  such  ^  scale,  cai^  possibly  succeed.  The 
effect  must  obviously  be,  that  if  oratorios  be  again  attempted,  the 
price  of  admission  must  be  raised,  or  the  musical  arrangements 
diminished  in  expence,  in  excellence,  or  in  yari.ety.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  an  opinion,  that  the  payji;ient  of  th^  principal 
singers  ought  to  be  decreased,  and  their  appearance  on  successive 
nights  be  substituted  for  those  general  musters,  which  are  almost 
as  fatiguing  to  the  audiences,  by  the  necessary  prolongation  of  the 
performances,  as  ruinously  costly  to  the  proprietor.  But  pam- 
pered as  the  public  has  been  by  such  accumulations  of  novelty 
and  eminence,  we  dare  iM>t  anticipate  the  success  of  a  npw 
attempt  upon  these  principles,  although  certain  we  are  j^hat 
none  other  can  be  profitable. 

Hh  2 
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While  we  are  upon  this  theme,  we  cannot  avoid  to  notice  a 
grand  concert,  given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  on  Whitsun  Eve,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Cutler,  a  Bach^elor  of  Music  o(  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  a  Teacher  of  Music  in  London.  The  only  thing  that 
could  induce  us  to  mention  so  abortive  an  attempt,  is,  tint  it  miiy 
be  a  warning  \o  incompetent  speculators.  Mr.  Cutlery  in  a  pub- 
licatiott  entitled  "  A  Statement  of  Partitulars  relative  to  his  Orami 
Concert,  Saturdat/  night,  June  5,  1884,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Hayntarkety  written  hy  Aim^e/f,"  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
as  injudicious  ajfid  as  singular  a  perfornmiice  as  was  his  grand 
concert  itself,  stated  his  loss  at  £150. 

To  proceed,  pet  scdtum  to  things  most  distant,  we  shall  take  np 
the  record  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  the  season  where  we 
left  them — at  the  close  of  the  third.  We  shall  subjoin  the  bills  of 
each  night  in  succession,  and  remark  upon  such  novelties  as  may 
seem  to  require  observation. 

Fourth  Concert,  Monday,  5th  of  April,  1824. 

ACT    I. 

Sinfonia,  in  D.— Spoftr. 

Quartette— ^^  Cieto  il  mio  labbro"-^Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Groodall, 

Signof  Garcia  and  Signor  Placti  (Bianca  e  Faliero.)^iZo9Ar9R. 

Trio,  Piano  Fort^,  Violin,  and  Y i^onc^Ud— Medsnrt.  Neate,  Mori, 

and  Lindley — Mayseder. 

ScMa— ^^  Ah  pbrfida"-*Signor  Q^tdtA.—Beelhoten, 

Overttir^— Faniska.— ^CfteriiMm*. 

ACT   II. 

iSinfonia,  in  E  fi^X.^Mozart. 
Rtfcit.  and  Air— ^^  If  guiltless  blood'* -Mrs.  Salmon  (Susanna,) 

^Handel. 

Qil^^etto,  in  D  minor,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello—; 

Sf^rs.  F.  Cfamer,  W,  Griesbach,  R.  Ashley,  and 

Lindley. — Mozart. 

•Irenetto— f*  Se  aji  volto" — ^Mrs.  Salmon,   Miss  Goodall,   and 

Sigpor  de  Begnia  (La  Clemenza  di  Tito.) — Mozart^ 

Overturetr^FidelJo. — Beethoven 

]jea4^r,  Mr.  Lio^er: — Conductor,  Mr.  Bishop, 


fijtk  Coneetty  MtonOtt^^  96ih  ofJffU,  ItSt. 

FRittittrili^  Oboe  Obligftt0~8lgttoi>  Centrcmi. 

8e«M  ad  Arift— <^  Smmio  Ci^r'-^MadaiM  Pmi^.-^Bingarelli. 

Oteitii#e-*Taiiierlaiie« —  Wiftt&r* 

ACT  n. 

SintonisijlAiitv  7. -^Beethoven. 

Quartetto-^<<  Don  BiBidillo^*-^MadanMi  YtuM^  Mr.  Begres,  Mr. 

Philips,  and  Sig.  de  Begnia  (II  Barbiere  di  Sevig lia.) — Rossini. 

Quartette,  two  ViotinS)  Viofas  ftnd  VioloneeUo^^Mesnrs.  Spagno- 

letti,  Oury,  LyM,  and  Lindley. — May^tier. 

Terzetto— <<  Cnida  9orte''— Madame  l^ta,  Madame  Yestris, 

and  Mr.  Begre^  (Rkeiapdo  e  Zoraide*) — Rossini. 

OVerture^lLiaCIemenza  di  Tito.>-^ilfoxiir^. 
Leader,  Mr.  Kieswetter'-^^oiMhictor,  Mr.  Potter. 

Sisth  Concert^  M^niay^  lOl*  sfMay^  ISM. 

ACT    I. 

Sinfbnia,  in  A. — Haydn. 

Quintetto — ^^  Sento  oh  Dio"— ^Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Miss 

Stephens,  Sigiior  Garokb^  Signotf  de  Bagnis,  and  Mr. 

PHUlifis  (Com  Ika  tiitto  y^Mouari. 

Concerto,  Piano  Forte-^Madame  SeyuMftowska. — Hummel. 

Duetto--'^  Riociardo !  ehe  ireggiy'^-^Madame  Roust  do  Bagnis 

and  Signor  Grarcia  (Ridrittf  Ao  e  Zoraide.) — Rossini. 

Orertim,  MB^r-^Beeth^sen. 

ACT   II. 

Duetto— ^^  Qual'  anelante''— Miss  Stephens  and  Signor  Grarcia. 

Quattetio,  two  Violkis,  Vi^la,  and  VioloiMoUo«>*Messrs.  Kies« 

wetter,  Oury,  Lyon,  attd  lindloy. — Haydn. 
QiMtietlo-'^^  Mi  tiAiiea  la  V06e''---M[adaiae  Rowri  da  Btgai$, 

Signora  Marinotti,  MgAor  Oareia^  and  Mr.  PbiUtps,  (accom- 

palried  o»  tiie  Harp  by  Mr.  G.  Holal)  (Mosi  in  Egitto.)-*jS«f  jmi. 

Orertaro--FftiMt^Sp#*f . 

Leader,  Mr.  F.  Cramer^-Condaetor)  Mr*  Cramer. 
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Sevenih  Qmcertj  Mondajf^  Hah  of  May  ^  1881. 

ACT    I. 

Sinfonia,  in  H.^Mozati. 
Quartetto^^^  Andrd  ramingo'' — Madame  Ronzi  da  Begnis,  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Miw  Goodall,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  (Idomeneo.)*-i^/<c>s<Kr/. 
Quartette,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello— Messrs.  Mori, 

WattS)  Lyon,  and  Lindley.— J3ee<A<n^ii.. 
Aria — Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis— ^'  Sento  mancarmi  ranima."— 

CrescetUini. 
Overture,  in  D.— jB.  Romberg. 

ACT   II. 

Overture,  iii  C  tninor. — Beethoven. 

Terzetto—^^  Benedictus"—- Madame    Ronzi    de    Begnis,   Mr. 

Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Phillips.— C%erti6tm. 

Concerto,   Flute— Mr.  GmWovt.^Guillou. 

Duet— -^^  As  steals  the  morn^^Mrs.  Salmon  i^nd  A^r^  Vaughan 

(U  Moderato)— ITiinife/, 

Overture— Prometheus. — Beethoven^ 

Leader,  Mr..  Spagnpletti — Conductor,  Sir  George  Smarts 

Eighth  Coneerty  Monday^  7th  ofJuncy  1824. 

ACT   I. 

Sinfonia,  in  E  flat. — Spohr. 

Terzetto— Qual  SUenzio — ^Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Homcastle,  and  Sig. 

de  Begnis. — Aitwood. 

New  Concerto,  MS.  Piano  Forte— Mr.  Kalkbrenner.— 

Kalkbrenner. 

Duetto— ^^  Se  tu  m'ami" — ^Madame  Ronzi  de  Beguis  and  Miss 

*  Pkton  (Aureliano  in  Palmira.) — Rossini. 

Overture— Anacreon . — Cherubini. 

ACT    II. 

Sinfonia,  in  Cf--Beethoven. 
Duetto— ^^  lo  di  tutto'*— Madame  ^.oiizi  de  Begnis  aiid  Signor 

de  Begnis. — Mosca, 

Qiiartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello— Messrs.  Spiig? 

noletti,  Watts,  Mountain,  and  Lindley.— SpoAr. 

Aria-^Miss  Paton— <^  Tu  che  accendi,''  (Tancredi.)— ifc^istni, 

Overture— Jeune  Henri.— JtfeAw/. 

Leader,  Mr.  Mori— *Conductor,  Mr.  Attwood. 
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l^he  ptominent  features  of  the  fourth  concert  were  Spohr's 
Hjinfohia,  Mayseder's  trio,  and  Beethoven's  song. — ^The  delicacy, 
study,  and  elaboration,  which  are  so  remarkable  iii  the  perform- 
ftn6'e  of  Spohr,  are  transferred  to  his  compositions,  which,  how* 
ever  delightful  to  amateurs  in  general,  will  please  the  scientific  in 
a  far  more  eminent  degree.  The  trio  was  light  and  elegant. 
Garcia's  selection  of  B<eethoten's  scena  did  as  much  credit  to  his 
taste  as  to  his  powers,  for  it  is  full  of  passion,  in  which  he  so 
eminently  excels. 

'  The  fifth  concert  was  feAarkable  only  for  the  first  appearance 
of  Madame  Pasta,  in  a  London  orchestra,  and  from  Centronics 
fantasia.  Of  Pasta  we  have  spoken  so  much  at  large  elsewhere, 
that  a  detailed  notice  of  this  perf6rmance  would  be  superfluous. 
It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  Romeo  is  her  first  character, 
and  her  execution  of  this  scena  probably  her  che/trceuvre.  It  was 
well  chosen  for  such  a  Critical  audience,  and  sung  with  all  the 
energy  and  effect  so  strong^  a  stimulus  might  be  supposed  to  excite. 

Signor  Centronics  oboe  playing  is  distinguishcfd  rather  by  execu- 
tion than  by  fullness  of  tone^  by  modem'  rather  than  by  sound 
taste.  He  ib  above  and  below  Griesfoach,  but  certainly  will  not  be 
so  highly  esteemed  as  that  player  by  English  judges^  The  com- 
position of  his  piece  was  exceedingly  unequal. 

At  the  sixth  concert  Madame  Szy manowska,  who  is,  We  presume, 
a  Pole,  by  her  name,  and  who  holds  the  courtly  appointment  of 
pianiste  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  played  a  concerto.  She  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  terms  a  beautiful  and  able  player — not  perhaps 
in  the  brilliant  and  forcible  manner  of  the  most  modern  school, 
but  remarkable  rather  for  smooibhnes9,  delicacy,  and  tenderness 
of  expression,  with  however  abundant  power  of  hand  and  ra- 
pidity of touch. 

M.  Guillou,  a  flute  player,  appeared  on  the  next  evening  in 
the  succession.  He  does  not  possess  much  execution.  His  per- 
formance was  modest  and  sensible  rather  than  remarkable,  but  he 
18  so  fiir  below  Nicholson,  that  like  Tulou,  he  excited  less,  atten- 
tion perhaps  than  his  real  merits  deserved. 

Mr.  Kalkbrenner*s  concerto  was  the  only  piece  in  the  last  bill 
of  any  importance.  It  was  a  very  fine  composition,  particularly 
the  opening  movement,  and  his  playing  placed  him  decidedly  at 
tb»  very  summit  of  his  profession. 
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To  avoid  ibe  irksomea^ig  of  repeatinf  nrhut  bKs  beea  siaid  an 
liundred  tim^of  the  masterpieces  of  scieooe,  wliieli  form  ibe  bills 
of  tbis  concert,  we  have  left  aatouebed  by  &r  the  greater  portico 
^  tbe  various  performances.  To  record  that  this  or  that  wm 
Jbetter  or  worse  executed,  is  really  of  little  more  import  than  to 
aay,  that  these  professors,  tbe  most  emiaent  in  Europe,  were  oa 
one  occasion  a  little  more  atteative  or  in  higher  spirits  than  at 
AnotSher,  for  their  powers  are.  tbe  same  at  all  times,  with  the  8l%bt 
alternations  which  b  the  common  property  of  bumaa  nature.  It 
is  to  be  ^uestiened  whether  so  sapm^b  and  so  perfect  an  iwtru- 
meatal  concert  was  ever  assembled  in  any  age  of  the  world.  The 
vocal  fMtrts  are  pot,  however,  upon  the  same  scale  of  excellence^ 
.and  the  pieces  are  ^ten  executed  in  a  most  slovenly  manner^ 
l^enerally  for  the  want  of  proper  rehearsals.  That  such  an  evil 
duiuld  be  tolerated  is  alike  a  reproach  to  the  society,  the  directors, 
tbe  singers  who  commit,  and  the  audiences  who  endure  such  insults. 
While  we  are  speaidng  o£  iasokAoe  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  a 
aupreme  iastance  to  relate  that  tbe  Philharmonic  Society  voted  an 
sidoussfion  to  Signer  Rossini,  wko  never  once  atiemiedf  so  great  ip 
bis  ioYO  of  art,  and  so  intense  bis  desire  to  witness  its  mo^t.magp' 
niiioent  demonstrations  in  tbe  countries  be  visits.  But  why 
should  we  blame  a  profSessor  who  has  been  so  much  sought  in 
)>rtvatethat  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  time  for  tbe  fulfilmeot  of 
his  puUic  engagements,  nor  even  to  attend  tbe  be^eftt  nights  of 
those  friends  whose  concerts  he  baa  undertaken  to  conduct? 
Genius  gives  plenary  indulgences  to  all  her  soas  for  omitting 
duties  which  ordinary  men  are  simple  enough  to  consider  in  the 
light  of  moral  obligations. 

We  must  now  turn  to  tbe  King's  Theatre^  We  left  Madame 
Catalani  in  full  possession  of  tbe  stage,  as  the  latest  prima  dentm, 
risiag  as  it  were  upon  tbe  mins  of  Mad.  Colbran  RossiQi.  Her 
triumphs  however  were  short,  for  altera  few  nights.sbegavopla^e 
to  Pasta^  indeed  noibingean  be  more  singular  and  unexpe^^ed 
than  tbe  veversals  of  the  asticipadonB,  both  of  the  proprjjeUNra  and 
of  the  public.  Thus  Sig.  Rossini  and  his  wife  were  the  fifstat'- 
traclions  i  and  stt«pge  to  say,  die  one  either  seceded  from  or 
tieg loe(ed  fajs  duties,  and  tbe  other  lotaUy  failed.  Madame  ftoMi 
de  Begnis  and  Madaase  Caiadori  were  both  nmriy  incapaaitated 
at  the  same  time,  by  tbe  indisposition  not  unoemman  t^  yoaag  i 
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ried  wwnen*  Catalani  was  called  in^  but  she  also,  from  whatever 
cause,  was  not  so  popular  as  was  hoped,  and  in  a  very  few  nights 
was  withdrawn,  Pasta  conies,  De  Begpis  recovers,  and  Catalani 
re*appears ;  bnt  still  so  strangely  were  these  incidents  timed;  that 
scarcely  a  single  opera  has  been  produced  with  the  full  strength  of 
the  vocal  corps.  The  last  has  been  Romeo  et  Giulieiia^  brought  out 
for  Pasta's  benefit,  after  the  town  was  emptied  by  the  rising  of 
Parliament;  indeed,  after  the  season  was,  in  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  word,  over,  and  to  make  the  matter  more  strange, 
Semiramide  is  announced  for  the  benefit  of  Sig.  Garcia,  so  late  as 
the  i5th  of  July.  To  complete  the  confusion  Hossini,  after  the 
annundationofhi8Bewoperaof'l/go,i{ed*/^aiia,  written  expressly 
for  the  King's  Tbeatre  of  London,  postpones  its  appearance  till 
another  season,  on  the  ground  of  his  knxiety.  to  produce  a  work 
surpsasing  all  his  former  efforts,  in  compiiment  to  the  judgment  of 
the  EngUsh  !  !  ! 

To  the  original  strength  of  the  male  part  of  the  company, 
Signor  Remortni  has  been  the  only  addition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  oiBcasional  appearance  of  Signor  Begrez.  His  voice  is  a. 
base,  powerful  and  flexible,  but  uninteresting.  Indeed  tt  very 
imrely  happiens  that  a  singer  of  this  description  rises  to  any  extra- 
ordinary popularity  in  the  serious  opera.  Signor  Remorini  has 
obtained  great  praises  abroad,  but  he  was  obscured  here  by  the 
superior  attention  bestowed  upon  the  introduction  of  Mad.  Pasta, 
about  the  same  time^ 

Of  that  great  artiste  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a 
separate  character,  to  which  we  need  here  add  nothing.  Her 
attraction  and  her  reception  have  certainly  been  more  powerful 
and  more  warm  than  even  Catalani  herself  has  experienced ;  for 
though  the  first  appearance  of  the  latter  was  greeted  by  eucb 
an  audience  as  we  hardly  ever  saw  in  the  Opera-house,  it  seemed 
rather  the  fithei  of  curiosity  than  of  approbation,  for  she  ceased  to 
draw  from  the  first  night,  with  the  exception  of  her  benefit,  which 
was  crowded  beyond  all  precedent.  Whether  the  inordinate- 
terms  granted  tp  Madame  Catalani  formed  any  part  of  the  oaude 
of  hjer  appearance  so  seldom,  mu&t  raawin  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Her  engagement  was  said  to  be  for  ten  nights  before  and  ten  ni^ts 
^er  JBa^ter,  We  pretend  to  no  llcnowlftdge  jof  the  affair  beyond' 
the  generic  report.  Her  subsequent  engagen^ent  tp  sing  seven  W' 
you  VI.  NO.  XXII.  ;  i 
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.  eight  nigiits  betw€r^  the  acts,  at  Drnpy-'lane,  sttfficibiitly  mKctoo 
that  distnelination  had  little  to  ck>  with  hep  sece^ion.  If  micb 
a  share  of  the  receipts  of  the  hot^fe  as  iit  is  gtveti  oalripcre  Aetnadlyr 
allotted  to  her^  there  is  no  diftoulty  m  provinig;.  that  the  oiauigsm 
must  have  found  her  a  profitl'ecB  weight  upon  the  c^oadem  atfter  9^ 
very  few  nightd. 

Never  perhaps  did  a  season  exhibit  a  greater  vari^y'of  pi^es^. 
as  well  as  of  principal  singers.  Besides  tkoje  lie  have  already 
enumierated^  there  were  revivals  of  most  of  Moeart's  lind^RoaiElidi*^' 
operas  played  during  the  last  twb  years. 

If  the  present  season  has  not  been  a  profitable  one,  fUrewelHb  all 
retoonable  expectations  of  success  upon  the  same  scal&and  syaten^. 
So  vast  has  been  the  flux  of  compa'ny,  that  since  lApril  it  hhs  beeni 
tbomghtifidispensable  to  suspend  the  free  list  entirely*  The  hbnso. 
has  been  continually  crowded,  and  boxes  have  ooccisiiisially  bome^ 
an  uncommon  advance.  But  that  the  public  pay^'.  itifioitely  tod\ 
dearly  for  this  amusement,  grand  ils  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
A  sum  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  will  more  thair 
discharge  the  engagements  of  the  finest  company  that  could  l)e> 
assembled.  The  rent  of  the  house,  scenes,  aild  other  properded, 
do  not  exceed  jg  10,000.  The  receipts  have  fluctiiatedfrom  $^  t<ei 
jg7S,00O.  We  know  not  what  the  process  can  be  th^it  swaltoWd' 
thd  bal&nee,  but  it  is  at  once  the  national  pride  aild  reproacb  to' 
pay  mudfr  more  for  its  g^atificatiooB  than^  they  can  be  had  for 
elsewhere. 

Th6  Benefit  Concerts  v&ry  very  little  firom  year  to  jent ;  but  as 
the  singers  in  estimation  (atad:  they  ate  comparatively  few,)  gfi^ow 
iQlfo  greater  request,  nu^re  diiBcirlty  attends  tne  atteaipis^of  ririilg 
prOfestors,'  and  even  of  the  really  eminent,  to  assemble  a  btiid, 
and  to  mtike  a  benefit  profitable.  Upon  the  whote,  tllere  has 
scarcely  been  so  ibany  concerts  of  this  class  as  ia  tbe  two  preoedlnfif 
years ;  for  htBre,  as  in  the  other  instances,  expence  on  ifhe  otiesiite, 
and  the  iHtmei^oiis  claims  upon  the  public  on  the  other,  occasion  a 
defaleatton. 

Two  extaples  of  ea^ly  talent  have  appeared  thfe  season  in  tiie 
persons  of  two  boys — ^George.  AspuU  and  Fratfeis  Lisiit.  The 
former  is  of  English  parents,  arid  tik  bis  aititft  yeitr ;  the  latter  is  a 
German  by  birth,  and  is  in  the  fburteoDlh  year  of  his  age.  They 
are  both  pia&o  forte  players.    Aspnll  ift  certakily  bit  extraordinary 
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cVil4*    ^H^  executes  tiie  most  rapid  cooipesitioiis  mih  a  a^i^eas 
aad  briUiiipoy,  altogether  eur^awing  Ua  yeaie.    With  a  hand 
even  smaller  than  is  comipoi^it  is  aot  bowerer  powUe  for  him  te 
vanquish  the  dJiBculties  of  aufsh.  distjmt  iiiier¥al$  ae  «iodera 
pla]mnpof  ei^ecv^ion  areaa^UBtenied  toiirtrodaeeiiite  their  •eoiapo- 
sit»p|ip»    Hence  this  Ihtle  boy  haa  been  «|diilirted  to  a  di^ad^an^ . 
tafe»  wheneyer  he  hfls  ii^een  eet^to  play  such  things  as  Moscheles* 
fiM  of  P^itUy  &c.  tv^ioh  hav^  been  soaiewhaAiniiidiciouslj  put 
beftvre  hiiii';  bert  Jie  is  neally  a  w^Kiderfol  child.    His  first  intro- 
dtifidw  was  at  am»cert  j<i<the  presence  of  his  Dftajesty,  at  Windsor, . 
in  Fdhrvary^  and  he  has  susee  had  two  puUic  eoneerts  in  London^ 
aiMiis4^«iiiteh^«e  a  third  as  Blacd^heath.    Th^  more  laature, 
thsMgh  f^  isunajtuffe  age  ef  Lisnt  has  given  hies  very  superior. 
adhrantegMy  which  hn^e  Veen  improved  to  a  high  piileh;    We- 
hear^  tMf  pstnth  first  at  the  dinner  of  4ihe  Royal  Society  ^  Musi-^ 
cians,  ivihcnr  he  exiemporized  ler  about  twenty  .irnnutes,  before 
thai  ludgnwfeaDal  audieaee  of  professxNPS  and  their  Ariends.    His. 
exeeutieo  iejis neiit  and  rapid,  «pd  ^most  as  ibrQiUe  as  ihe.  best^ 
ptayersof  the.4ey-n*hi9.sei|rf-passes6jiw«et  less  •compleite ; .  and  if  in- 
afty  Ahing  we  ft^ould  have  disixHi^ef  ed  tjie  youth  of  th^ .  player,  pre* 
suming  we  hftd  #ifit  il^een  apprised  of  .the  fact,  it  woaijld  have  been 
in  the  brevity  of  the  at|»i#i3  of  melody,  and  in  the  repetitions  of 
faFeuiJte  fioMtgev  tf  execution,  i¥,bfch  were  tr^uts  too  remarkable' 
tubealMned.    In  Kvery  oilber  reapisct  there  H^ene  the  mlH-bs  of. 
aoiuiremcmt  vast  at  aniy  ng^,  b^  prodigious  9k  his,  and  of  t«3eiit\ 
that  reqitires  otfly  the  nasistayiee  of  a  larger  share  «f  acquired, 
knowledge.    His  genius  brightens  in  his  fme,  and  pnrticvlarly 
wjien  any  thought  first  ri^es  to  his  mind.    There  was  an  emineiit 
proot  of  this  pi^eviotts  to  the  conHnencemtAt  nf  a  fugue  n^ith  hi^ 
left  hand^  which  h/»  jvorlb^d  with  much  skill.     He  finals  every 
note  hn  tonehes.    A  Harpist  of  the  name  ef  Labarre  ateo  played, 
after  ti^is  dinner,  and  his  merit  is  -of  a  very  high«rder.    He  •dsai: 
mere  pevhaps  in  e^eeutien  than  even  Baehsa  himself  has  ever 
dwe,  nnd  hi»  perA>rmam»  is  ^s  nent  as  that  of  n  fimt  rate  pianist. 
M.  Lahwrre  ia  i^ry  y^ung^  beingi  as  we  mWferstnod,  not  more 
the*  mnete«Q. 

Appen^M^o  tfce  aecdwat  of  the  CoAoert  of  Antieiit  Musie, 
gi  von  jn  our  $rst  volume,  is  a  notice  of  the  Royai  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, to  whose  meeting  we  have  just  alluded.    It  n^ay  be  beneficial 
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to  this  very  useful  charity,  occasionally  to  recur  to  the  exposiCioil 
of  its  funds  and  their  employment,  thus  made  annually.     The  • 
society  at  present  numbers  149  honorary  life  subscribers,  159  ho-* 
norary  annual  subscribers,  and  184  professional  members.    The 
disbursements  amounted  this  year  to  J^2421  IGs.  Id.   the  surplus 
to  £62  19s.  1  Id.    The  interest  of  their  funded  property  is  £1 177, 
of  property  on  mortgage  £250,  and  the  rest  is  derived  from  occa« 
sional  ways  and  means,  such  as  the  concert,  subscriptions^  and 
donations.    The  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  finances  was  oti^  this 
occasion  entrusted  to  Mr.  Horsley,  who  narrated  the  objects  of  the 
society  with  the  eloquence  of  plainness  and  truth,  and  it  made  its 
way  to  the  heart.    Seven  aged  musicians,  thirty-nine  widows,  and 
twenty-six  orphans,  have  this  year  experienced  the  benefitM  this 
association  confers.     Contrary  to  the  custom  at  such  dinners,  no 
collection  is  made,  but  the  impression  is  left  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  good  effected,  and  to  the  feeling  the  very  fine  isstnimental 
and  vocal  mu^ic  performed,  inspires.    Several  new  subscribers 
were  announced.    There  are,  our  readers  will  remember,  two 
societies  for  nei^rly  the  same  objects — the  Roynl  Society  of  Mu* 
sicians,  and  the  New  Mfisical  Fund.    Might  not  the  common 
aims  of  both  be  better  proitioted  by  an  union  of  interests  ? 

The  theatres  have  produced  little  novelty  this  year.  The 
presentation  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  ^^  on  hii  arrival  from  Italy,''  as  the 
court  circular  snys^  has  been  the  principal.  A  correspondent  in 
the  first  article  of  our  last  Number  (page  10  of  this  volume)  has 
drawn  a  pretty  accurate  outline  of  this  gentleman's  improvements 
by  foreign  travel.  He  demonstrates  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, the  erroneous  notion  that  after  a  certain  period  of  life  a 
new  style  may  be  formed  or  engrafted  upon  an  old  one.  When- 
ever this  has  been  done,  it  has  been  done,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm,  only  by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect,  and  of 
profound  judgment  and  of  considerable  self-knowledg^.  Mr, 
Sinclair  has  gathered  up  exotic  graces  without  number  and  without 
assimilation ;  his  singing  is  truly  ^^an  unweeded  garden,"  or  to 
sum  up  all  in  one  phrase,  it  exhibits  the  very  best  specimen  of  the 
very  worst  taste  it  ever  fell  tp  our  lot  to  hear.  That  natural 
organic  powers  of  such  an  order  should  be  so  mis-directed  is 
Peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Sinclair  might  harve  made  a  fin® 
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English  dramatic  singer,  bad  a  master  of  tolerable  sense  directed 
his  endeavours. 

We  may  here  close  oar  recital  of  the  progress  of  Metropolitan 
music  and  musicians  for  this  season.  The  same  leading  phaeno-* 
mena,  it  will  be  seen,  are  still  in  progress*  In  point  of  style, 
there  is  a  general  and  gradual  departure  from  those  principles 
which  may  be  called  the  natural  principles  of  musical  expression, 
by  the  addition  of  new  parts,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formance ;  the  same  thing  has  indeed  been  said  ever  since  the 
age  of  Palestrina,  and  it  will  probably  go  on  till  the  power  of 
variety  is  exhausted.  The  change  is  momentous,  but  not  perhaps 
8o  much  so  to  the  character  of  the  country,  as  the  obvious  deser* 
tion  of  English  for  foreign  notions  and  feelings.  Such  a  course 
has  a  tendency  to  take  from  us  all  strength  with  all  originality, 
and  to  reduce  us  to  a  nation  of  imitators,  And  as  we  trust  it  has 
been  shewn  in  our  pages  that  encouragement  alone  is  wanting  to 
raise  British  art  and  British  artists  to  equal  if  not  superior 
eminence  with  foreign  schools,  so  we  hope  this  acknowledged 
truth  will  find  its  way  to  the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of 
those  elevated  persons  who  have  an  influence  in  society,  and 
instruct  them  to  use  their  power  and  patronage  for  the^honour 
/u>d  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  their  countrymen. 
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J.  HBRB  M  nathing;  mote  norel  or  mare  s^kitig,  in  the  whole 
histqry  of  the  progress  of  music  in  England,  than  the  mvltiplica* 
tion  of  t|ie  yast  assemblages  of  talent,  which  have  reoeired  the 
denomination  which  stands  as  the  tiil^  of  our  article.    The  per^ 
formances  in  commemoration  of  Handel,  at  Westminster  Ahbey, 
abo\it  forty  years  ago,  $l|ed  the  country  with  the  report  Jot  ao 
prodigious  an  effort  $  but  it  was  pot  then  even  imagined  flifut  tlie 
provinces  would  rival  tjie  metropolist^i^uid  although  from  that 
period,  meetings  in  the  several  counties  and  cities  of  England 
haeame  more  general,  th#y  were  the  efforts  of  individual  profisssors 
for  private  emolument.    The  triennial  meetings  of  the  HereiMrd, 
Gloucester,  and  Worcester  choire  had  existiBd  for  a  century,  and 
the  Birmingham  festivals  had  gone  on  with  ineroasing  energy  for 
twisty  years,  before  uny  thing  amonnting  to  a  national  under- 
standing of  the  benefis  to  be  derived  from  the  combination  of 
science  and  charity  was  diffused.  At  length  however  the  principle 
seems  to  be  universally  pipprehende4.    The  proximate  causes 
appear  to  be — first,  the  well«establiB]|ed  cdebrity  of  the  mninc  at 
BirmiAgham,  which  drew  amateurs  from  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  who  returned  home  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  design  and  execution,  and  who   propagated  the  desire 
both  for  the  enjoyment  of  magnificent  demonstrations  of  art, 
and  the    knowledge    of  the    local  advantages    to    be  derived 
from  them.    This  first  and  general  impression  was  at  once  car- 
ried to  its  pitch,  by  three  such  meetings  in  one  year,  as  those 
of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  York.    All  of  these  were  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  splendour  and  vastitude  of  the  lat- 
ter especially,  added  incalculably  to  the  force  and  velocity  with 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  delights  and  benefits  attendant 
on  such  concentrations  of  rank,  opulence  and  talent,  circulates. 
Hence  the  operation  became  universal.    Amongst  the  high  there 
has  been  raised  a  liberal  solicitude  to  partake  in  the  praise 
bestowed  on  the  patrons  of  art,  and  on  the  contributors  to  those 
benevolent  institutions  which  are  thus  made  the  objects  of  these 
assemblages  of  all  that  is  lofty  in  station  and  eminent  in  science. 
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la  tkemiddkr  ehiaieB  Oere  is  tine  #udi  for  t>leagui'«B  n^lktoh^  tv  Ini 
itoAvlged  at  all,  mnsi  be  brouybi  korbe  aa  it  were;  aiid  tipsre  U 
also  that  eomUiQ^  ffbod  wkieh  fldws  from  the  wjpport  trade  rr<* 
eeiv^  fr«m  the  coikf  ragpatiom  of  the  limaben  tvhich  are  b#o«ghl 
together  by  such  occasions.  These  and  other  sources  of  gtvtifieit^ 
tion  even  move  pennanenty  any  fiiirly  be  cotaidered  to  have  had  a 
share  in  exciCiag  a  helimg  so  ardeat  as  well  as  iiaporAtiH  in  iik 
consequences,  both  as  Fespects  eharity,  the  artsy  add  thecoiaaMfttde 
of  the  dnftpicls  whefe  these  laeetitags  aroh^d* 

ThesttbfCBt  has  always  appeared  to  i»  as  dcverviiig  of  deep 
eoasidervtiiHa,  anMl  uadtof  ite  presetot  aepect  it  deseNea  et^enaioM 
attceitieu  tloM  ever^  -because  it  bas  rMll|y  adSMied  a  e&aracter 
wUeh  nNty  almost  be  called  national.  We  sball  thensfbire  ei^a^ 
Veur  Ho  threw  all  &e  ligfk  we  can  updt*  it/ 

The  meetlogi^  Mr  the  pfedent  season  feave  beeii  and  are  td  be^ 
aafbilowsr 

Bttth  diid  fiknuerdetshire  .  # . v  ^.  i « ^ . . » •  ^  June  15 
Cambridge  •**»/.;«#w.«..4^^/r./.tf «•  JTafy  9 
Salfeboty  <daieiiiikiiownte'iis> 

WefckPMl Sept.  T  ^ 

WoiHee^ter ......* -u-^  18 

Not^fth ;.  — «1 

WakeSeld —  d9^ 

New^astte   ..;..... Oct.'  5 

EditibUrgfe *..........; -.^^  JB 

The  Batb  aikd  Cm^frUge  feattrals  were  undertaken  by  ^mttkel 
by  Mad.  Catalatfi^  MdH  WaegfhrekkOttt  Kbatshe  wmrld  iterer  tt|g^in 
make  an  eagttgetnetftimless^sbclshatiid  the  proic^fif  lbeundertakittg;< 
m  which  eho  donsettted  to  display  hei"  talents.     She  Inkd  evfen 
e^tettded  heir  iHiew9  so^  fig^^  ae  t<|  endeayottr  to  evigage  the  iSngliAb 
female  rfii|<ei9  of  the  fivst  distiActhm,  Mrs.  Safanon  aad  Miss  Ste^ 
phetiB^  to  foQow  in  her  saite,  and  she  had  meditated  by  this  IttasCer-* 
stroke  of  policy  to  have  rendered  herself  and  hef  attendaaCli  ri^do>- ' 
hilely  ladtepettBaMe^  Where  riHisie  wiis  to  be  giten  vf^ik  a  gmAd 
saale^    Bat  extrev^Mt  de^tis  are  akttost  4^»&  to  defeat  iftlBttv 
selves,  and  while  the  enormity  of  her  demMd»  i^eft^elfed  tife  ftely 
inga  ef  die  geiiltemen  who  grataiteusly  saperimieaid  Ae  preriacial 
iaeetin]gsy  the  prefeesdM  wh^  were  Applied  to  saw  the  pewcfr  they 
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were  about  to  place  in  her  hands,  and  probably  became  dlamied  at 
the  poBsible  consequences  of  falling  into  the  train  of  this  great 
comet.  The  scheme  therefore  fdiled  as  a  whole,  though  it  suc- 
ceeded in  two  or  three  instances,  the  circumstances  of  which  we 
shall  relate. 

The  performances  at  Bath  commenced  on  the  morning  of  June 
15th,  at  the  Abbey  Church,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  the  eyes 
of  the  congregation  was  the  following  notice : 

'^Musical  Festival— Tuesday,  jr«jie  15/A,  1824. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  fatigue  Madame  Catalani  has  undergone,  and 
her  taking  cold  in  her  journey  to  Bath,  she  most  respectfully  re- 
quests the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  omit  the  pieces  allotted 
to  her  in  this  morning's  performance,  with  the  exception  of  the  air 
^Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.*  Mrs«  Salmon  has  in  the  kindest 
manner  offered  to  perform  the  solo  of '  Sing  ye  io  the  Lord.*  " 

In  the  evening  an  apology  of  rather  a  stronger  cast  was  exhi* 
bited,  and  all  M^dr  Cats^lani's  songs  were  ontttted*  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Signor  Placci  would  sing  ^^  Largo  al  factotum  della 
citta^**  but  the  Signor  declined  the  honour  of  becoming  ioeum 
tenens  for  Madamf  •  The  concept  was  consequently  disarranged, 
and  the  audience  expressed  great  dissatbfoction.  On  the  lOth^  in 
the  morning,  another  apology  was  posted,  stating  that  from  con- 
tinued indisposition  Mad.  Catalani  could  not  sing  at  the  church. 
A  selection  from  '^  The  Arky**  an  unpublished  poem  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowle;^,  and  set  by  Mr.  \y.  C.  Manners,  was  performed 
this  morning,  but  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  parts,  it  was  by 
no  means  creditably  done.  It  consisted  principally  of  concerted 
pieces,  there  being  only  one  air,  which  was  for  a  base.  The  apo- 
logy for  this  evening  is  so  curious,  that  it  deserves  insertion  : 

^lethJune^  1824.--It  is  respectfully  announced  that  Madame 
Catalani  is  much  better,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  her  medi- 
cal attendant  that  she  should  not  expos?  herself  to  the  air  this 
morning.  She  will  however  do  herself  the  honour  of  singing  this 
evening  at  the  rooms." 

On  the  17th  it  was  thought  necessary  to  publish  a  notice,  adsuring 
the  public  that  Mad.  Catalani  would  positively  sing,  and  the 
pieces  were  enumerated. 

Madame  Catalani  did  sing,  but  the  entire  festival,  in  spite  «f 
$he  v^ited  talents  of  Braham  and  Mrs.  Salmon,  with  other  great 


UiQiee,  did  not  fully  ^i^ceed.  It  is  g^yen  .out  that  Mmjimae  C^ta^ 
Uni  ijiw  pttfi€^d  a  loss^  The  heepital  flhar^s,  U  is  und^wtood^ 
a  lentil  of  the  reqeipts^  and  it  sbould  seem  that  the  contractor 
^rt^lf  does  «At  gain  so  much  as  «he  might  have  been  paid  dimply 
f#r  jpi^^ng. 

Tfk^  Cw^inri^ge  i^tival  w^  contracted  for  by  IVjbulaineCatalani, 
ippn  the  'Cnofdition  of  taking  the  entire  risk  upon  iierself,  and  of 
givtqg  #  fiiOk  of  ^he  receipts  to  Addenbroke's  Hospital.  Perha|» 
thei^  oan  *1ie  .ao  pMNre  pregasg[|t  instance  found  of  the  danger  of 
aii(^«Hi4igi«eineBt4hAn  this  meeting  juresented.  The  first  point  of 
MVUsHnn^ur-ose  out  of  the  donations  which  were  sent  to  the  hospital 
by MiQh  9ft^^  |>a(ron6  as  could  not  be  fo-esetnt.  Madame  Catidani 
i/tiB  i^id'Claipied  to  share  these,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  com* 
niirteie  -of  ifiam^enieiit  held  th«t  these  donations  made  no  jpart  of 
the  concent  iTsceipts^  and  consequently  were  in  ike  nature  of  direct 
gills.  W^  believe  tbore  was  not  a  dissentient  voice  in  the  com- 
mittee  as  to  the  points  in  dispute. 

^«t  ^119  <|!uaatioB^  tiiough  of  some  niagaitude,  fiides  into  insig- 
yificance  wdien  compared  with  the  deficieHcies  .in  the  mu^oal 
^rfLi^nents.  It  is  always  understo^  by  the  puUic,  that  (he 
principal  singers  oonounoed  upon  such  occasions  ave  engaged  for 
aUfthejpei^QQma&ceSy'WUl^Hs  itiisexi^resriy  stated  to  4he  controiry. 
For  the  Ci^nAbF&dge  meeting  the  names  of  Afosd.  Catfklaqi,  Col- 
Irran,  and  Pasta,  Mgbs  Sti^phens  and  Ittias  C^eooge,  fiignois 
Rosiiiu  $ni  Plaooi,  Messrs.  Sapio,  KeUner  /and  dRhiUips,  were 
ndTMtiaed.  'JB«t  Hsisatei  and  ;his  wife  jtppeared  ^mly  'on  the 
tflfo  ffinst  .«veBii^[8~Mada«ie  Pasta  .^ml^  on  (be  4ast  day,  Mi» 
George  and  IM(r.  iPhiUips  not  at  all.  This  was  mortifying 
enoiigh  to  those  sRluMe(C^ov!tiinitiK9  ^lUoM^d  Ahem  to  be  j^riesent 
at  a  jM^rt  oiUy  of  41m  ffestivfd^  but  ;how  greM  mmi  he  ^he  Ais- 
i4»Iiai«lnie9it  /Of the  j^Hmtenn^  whP^^Kpwtedrqne  ^f  4hose  ^vand 
diq>lia]|B  j{|f  nnt  ito  ^|uch  Alflpe  the  ^itle  of  a  ^caad  rmusical 
fiestiml  ^aMiM^hesTTtjiow  sUsmK . W«^  ^  ^^  iodi«niaMpn  to  «nd 
tbeeiitiveiini^^rumeit^l  hMd^pfnuptng  !^,o|ily  ^  pei^mis,  and 
not  asii«l^^on||s^ii#  Ot^^f^brntca  J!  y^  9fMh  Absuadities  did 
the  WMitof  pr<ypsr  jpopsidaifitipii  Mp«(|P^^|Mtortr^8i;,^h^  Miss 
SlaphesB  raiAaally«ppig  .the^fep^jitw)^  f^ MfmiakrT^^vmms 
«  SOkerfl  4/^^  skv^mfs^''  «m4  /«4«1  Jfitii  Hh^  ffi«l«fe,  «  J4^ 
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praising  God^  and  sai/ing^^^  iMving  the  ear  and  the  understanding 
HI  expectation  of  the  chorus,  "  G7ory  to  God,^*  which  did  nei 
follow.  The  overture  was  played  in  the  original  key  and  to  accom- 
modate Mad.  Catalani*s  reduced  powers,  the  opening  recitative 
transposed,  to  the  total  destruction  of  science,  unity,  •  and  effect. 
Upon  one  or  two  occasions  only  one  copy  of  the  music  to  be  done 
was  provided,  and  the  singers  were  actually  compelled  to  retreat 
from  the  front  of  the  Orchestra  to  the  organ,  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
view  of  what  they  were  to  sing.  We  know  not  how  Dr.  Clarke 
Whitfield  must  have  felt  the  indignity  of  seeing  his  name  stand  as 
the  conductor  of  a  series  of  performances  which  were  remarkaUe 
for  little  beside  disorder  and  the  misapplication  of  the  talents 
employed,  but  musicians  will  scarcely  fail  to  consider  the  obtrusion 
of  Madame  Catalan!  into  the  opening  oithc  Messiah — ^her  singing 
a  duet,  written  for  bases,  with  Rossini,  a  tenor,  and  Non  piu 
andrai^  a  base  song,  as  all  deserving  the.  character  of  a  caprici-^ 
ous  perversion  of  ability. 

The  receipts  at  Cambridge  were  near  £2500,  exclusive  of  the 
donations-^thc*  expences  probably  about  £1600.  The  Hospital 
had  £500,  and  Madame  Catalani  about  £400,  so  that  in  this 
instance  she  did  not  obtain  at  the  utmost  more  than  her  services 
as  a  singier  would  have  commanded.  If  any  thing  can  convince 
her  itdvisers  of  the  folly  and  disgrace  of  placing  her  in  a  situation 
of  rcfsponsibility,  in  lieu  of  her  maintaining  t^  respect  which 
must  always  have  awaited  her  in  her  proper  ofBce,  it  must  be — 
the  experience  that  she  gains  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  while  she  is  losing  eVery  thing  by  appearing  to  grasp  at  the 
emoluments  and  usurp  the  stations  Of  others  far  more  competent 
than  herself,  by  knowledge  and  by  the  application  of  their  talents 
to  their  oWh  pursuit.  In  point  of  fact,  Madame  Catalani  must  be 
utterly  incompetent  to  undertake  a  performance  of  Sacred  English 
Music,  unless  she  engages  a  conductor  to  act  for  her— and  he 
must  nof  be  a  mere  nominis  umbra,  who  will  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  character  of  the  concert  to  the  caprices  or  the  imaginary 
interests  of  his  fair  employer — but  one  who  will  not  lend  his 
name  to  an  imposition  upon  the  public.  We  beg  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  allude  to  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfield^  whose  re- 
spectability forbids  the  posubility  of  any  such  imputation.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  Dr;  C.  was  influenced  solely  by  the  wish  to 
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ttirow  no  sort  of  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  charity,  but  to  lend 
his  best  assistance  in  the  matter.  We  ate  quite  sure  that  the 
professor  can  but  feel  himself  a^^grieved  at  having  his  feelings 
made  the  stalking-horse  to  allure  him,  apparently  to  sanction 
with  his  name  arrangements  which  his  judgment  could  not  ap- . 
prove.  The  fiiilure  of  the  Bath  and  the  Cambridge  Festivals  will 
however  act  as  a  sufficient  warning,  and  after  this  year  it  is  pro- 
bable neither  Madame  Catalani  nor  the  counties  desiring  to  have 
grand  meetings,  will  be  led  into  a  repetition  of  errors  so'  fatal  to 
the  general  effect. 

At  Cambridge,  Madame  Pasta  ai^  Miss  Stephens  completely 
carried  away  the  palm.  Rossini  attracted  f;reat  attention  by  his 
humour,  but  not  by  his  singipg,  whjch  had  neither  the  finish  nor 
the  excellence  which  was  anticipated.  The  sober  majesty  and 
expression  of  Fanta,  and^he  simplicity  of  Stephens^  won  allJhearts, 
while  Mad^tme  Catalani  made  no  strong  impression  (though' 
encoredin^f  Cease  j^our  funning  J  y  except  in  '^  Rule  Britdnma^\ 
and  ^^  God  save  the  KingJ*^  Mr.  Sapio*  was  the  favourite 
amongst  the  male  singers.  Signor  Placet  sung  very  little — no 
etong  in^eod — and  if  Mr.  Kellner  had  been  so  curtailed,  the  audi-. 
ence  would  not  have  complained.  Upon  the  whole,  the  perform- 
ance ^as  totally  unworthy  the  patronage,  totally  unworthy  of  the^ 
place^  totally  unworthy  the  name  of  a  Grand  Festival,  and  ought 
to  be  recorded  as  a  warning.  Gentlemen  conducting  public  in- 
flititutions  should  be  governed  by  great  public  principles,  and 
should  not  put  their  characters  to  the  hazard,  cht  compromise 
their  judgment  by  niggardly  considerations — ^and  above  all,  they 
should  engage  competent  persons  to  frame  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
which  is  very  liable  to  evasion.  Nothing  probably  would  have 
startled  the  gentlemen  who  engaged  witl^  Madame  Catalani  so 
much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  practical  deception  to  which  they 
were  about  to  be  made  the  innocent  parties.  .The  result  however 
has  been  favorable  to  the  Hospital,  since  it  has  reaped  the  entire 
advantage  of  the  donations,  as  well  as  thje  fifth  of  the  receipts. ' 


*  This  gentleman  refused,  much  to  the  honour  of  his  taste,  to  sing  ^^  Sound 
an  aiarm*'*  without  the  chorus,  which  was  proposed  to  him.  He  is  rising 
greatly  in  the  public  estimation.  He  is  engaged  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  next 
season,  and  at  the  Antient  Concert.  The  latter  is  the  post  of  honour  in  orches- 
tral engagements, 
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Of  tbe  festivals  that  are  to  come,  Mafhme  Catatatii,  we  Beliere^ 
has  an  interest  in  that  at  Newcastle,  and  is  to  assist  if  not  to  sbars 
in  one  or  two  others.  At  Norwiefa  ahe  is  n^  to  be,  kwl  the  scale 
there  will  be  rerj  grand ;  the  band  will  consist  of  not  less  than 
thr^  huiidr^  perfbrmers — some  of  the  Royal  Dukes  will  be 
pre^nt,  and  the  patronage  of  the  wbote  district  is  enlisted  in  the 
serrice  of  the  charity,  for  the  benefit  irf*  which  the  mvsic  is  given^ 
We  may,  then,  congratulate  both  the  professtoii  and  the  pnblic 
upon  this  association  of  charity  and  music,  which  will,  wo  trust, 
be  beneficial  in  a  high  degree  to  both,  while  the  districts  in  which 
these  grand  demonstrations  of  art  take  place,  cannot  fail  to  be 
advanti^^d  in  all  tbe  ways  in  which  the  circulation  of  money  and 
the  diffusion  of  scienee,  contribute  to  human  happiness.* 

*  Since  the  preTions  statements  were  printed,  we  hwft  learned  from  sofho- 
rltjr  apon  which  we  can  depend,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Cambridge 
meeting  were  in  a  manner  dictated  by  the  gentlemen  with,  whom  Madame 
Catalan!  negodated,  H^e  committee,  apprenensire  that  the  receipts  wonld 
aot  be  raflcient  to  MliBfy  the.  expenoes  of  a  band  and  ohoms  upon  a  graad 
scale,  and  being  aware  that  general  hearers  moat  commonly  prefer  song  and 
duet,  recommended  the  plan  that  Madame  Catalani  adopted,  and  impressed 
tfpon  tiuit  hdr  t!ie  necdssitj  of  Ihniting  her  expences  to  ^1500.  (Thc^  how* 
•fer  exceeded  that  amoant  by  full  £W0.)  They  also  soggested  the  engags* 
ment  of  principal  singers  in  succession,  as  the  sum  could  not  be  adequate  to 
their  retendon  during  the  whole  period.  We  are  also  assured  that  Madame  C. 
behated  with  much  liberalH^  as  to  oircomsCances  which  bare  not  colne  to  the 
public  knowledge.  Lord  HardwidLC  has  sent  ^50  to  Mad.  C.  with  a  note 
expressive  of  his  Lordship^s  regret  that  her  talents  and  exertions  were  not 
better  repaid.  We  can  rdy  uppn  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  it  ghres 
as  far  more  pieasare  to  make  them,  th^  t^  be  the  yehides  of  any  aecasalions 
of  a  contrary  tendency  against  t^e  ^drisers  of  this  gifted  lady.  We  have  from 
the  first  sincerely  lamented  thai  some  one  who  had  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
public  feeling  in  England,  should  fkot  have  been  found  amot^t  Madame  Cats* 
kni's  obanteUor^^^who  eould  have  {Certified  ^  her  that  sach  deviations  as  she 
has  been  lately  led  to  attempt  from  bar  naturil  pafli  of  greatness,  must  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  her  fame. 
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A  OoiUetioH  o/MoieiBjir  ike  Qfirtory^  and  oiker  pie6eSy  prinei* 
paUjf  adapied  Jbr  the  M&ming  S4r9tce/  ike  ^hoh  composed^ 
seUeied  and  arranged^  with  a  separdi€  aecampanimeni^  fit  ike 
Orgam  or  Piano  Forioy  hjf  Vincent  Noeello,  Organist  to  the 
Pofiugm$e  UmiasM^  in  London.  Books  7y  8,  and  9.  London. 
Falkaor. 

7Ar  Evening  Servioey  being  a  Collection  of  Pieces  appropnaie  te 
Veepersy  CempUny  and  TenekrtBy  induding  the  whole  of  the  Ore^ 
gorian  Hjfmmyfor  ewry  prineipaljeetioal  throughout  the  jfeer  / 
eomposedy  sdoctedy  and  mrangedy  with  ateparateaocompanimenty 
Jbr  the  Organ^  by  Vineemt  Noeelloy  Organist  to  tke  Portuguese 
Embassy.    London.    By  the  Editor. 

Of  the  nmny  arrenn  which  the  foennditj  of  the  musicdi  pren 
has  left  118  linder,  we  feel  the  obligations  due  to  the  elegant  and 
erudite  Editor  of  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  we  faa^e  just  recited, 
amongst  the  heaviest  that  lie  upon  us.  For  not  only  is  the  mnsi- 
eal  public  indebted  to  him  tot  these  works,  hut  for -three  addi- 
tional masses  of  Monart,  and  seven  or  eight  of  Haydn.  We  re- 
gt«t  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  ns,  under  the  daims  upon  onr 
pages  wUch  mnttem  of  current  intersst  have  lately  made,  to  notice 
any  of  these  things  soonor ;  and  now  we  can  do  no  more  than 
announce  the  last  great  publications  while  we  endeavour  to  cim- 
vey  to  onr  vcadetv  some  knowlodge  of  Ae  contents  of  these,  Mr. 
Novefio's  fbrmer  pubiieetions. 

Our  pi'isfntasticie  must  be  taken  as  a^ontinuation  of  tiMse  at 
page  Slfi,  vol.  1,  and  page  t99,  vol.  ^  where  die  commencing 
flunribesa  of  each  aeries  are  reviewed. 

Booii  7  opens  with  Oregorian  mcponses  and  chants  nt  high 
mass,  inieflmtpieoeisnquavtetto4h»mIiaydn~2Vid^o<o«emor- 
tis  ceuleo  /  the  two  fmt  chords  are  long  notes,  and  a  short  fugue 
opens  irpon  a  solemu  but  calm  and  soothing  svAjeqt,  by  the  coun- 
ter-tenor, which  is  taken  up  by  the  soprano,  base,  and  tenor,  when 
after  about  30  bars,  all  the  ports  unite.  Some  bold  mpdnkition 
foUowa-^4hena  point,  vety  smooth  and  benatilhl,  is  led  off  by  the 
upper  parts,  and  nnsworad  by  the  tenor  and  base  snecemlv^fly, 
bringing  on  the  oeigiaal  enb|eat«    The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
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varied,  and  combined  with  consummate  art,  till  it  ends  in  a  fine  and 
sustained  close.  Deus  nosterj  a  duet  for  treble  and  counter-tenor, 
leading  to  a  quartet  from  a  MS.  of  Naumann,  is  flowing  and  pa* 
thetic.  The  next  piece  is  a  treble  song  by  Scicht,  very  melo- 
dious and  expressive,  having  some  resemblance  in  style  to  Graun's 
celebrated  Te  ergo  qumsumus.  O  JcsUj  deus  pacts  is  a  tersetto  of 
Winter's  for  three  trebles,  lighter  than  the  former  pieces,  but  full 
of  sweet  melody.  Jesuy  bone  pastor,  from  Danzi,  is  singular  in  its 
construction,  from  employing  one  short  strain  of  only  five  notes 
as  the  real  subject,  and  using  it  almost  throughout  with  singular 
ingenuity.  It  appears  to  us  expressive  though  quaint  and  scien« 
tific.  Handel  has  the  same  subject  in  one  of  his  choruses.  The 
quartetto,  Jesu  deus  pads,  from  Naumann,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  German  hymn.  The  last  piece  is  the  most  spirited, 
and  very  animated  and  fine  it  must  be  allowed  to  be.  It  is  a  cho- 
rus by  Schicht,  ending  in  a  highly  wrought  fugue.  This  number 
is  alike  various  and  excellent. 

Book  8  opens  with  a  composition  in  four  parts  by  Mr.  Novello, 
of  which  the  combined  elegance  and  learning  can  but  be^acknow-: 
ledged  by  every  lover  of  melody  and  modulation.  The  latitude- 
which  the  Catholic  Service  allows  to  devotional  expression  must 
however  be  taken  into  account,  for  the  style  is  not  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant Cathedral.  The  next,  a  tenor  solo,  duet,  and  quartet,  from 
Himmel,  is  exceedingly  beautifril,  as  is  a  quartetto  from  Haydn, 
which  follows.  The  base  solo  and  chorus  from  Righini  is  in  a 
style  of  great  grandeur,  and  so  expressive  a  subject  can  seldom  be 
met  with.  The  short  quartetto  from  Weigl,  is  a  noble  piece  of 
harmony,  in  which  science  is  nsade  to- minister  to  solemnity.  The 
next  is  a  solo  for  an  alto,  and  a  quartet  from  Naumann.  Mr. 
Novello  has  subjoined  a  note,  advising  that  it  may  be  sung  by  a 
treble  if  found  too  high  for  an  alto.  This  is  quite  necessary,  for 
there  are  few  if  any  counter-tenors  who  could  reach  it  with  ejfecU 
It  is  however  in  other  respects  well  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the. 
voice,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  of  prayer.  Counter-^ 
tconor  songs  are  rare ;  and  this,  by  its  sustained  tones,  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  with  the  tvansposition  of  a  few  of  the  very 
highest  notes.  The  trio,  from  Himmel,  led  oiF  by  the  treble, 
next  in  sueceasion,  is  remarkable  for  the  airy  melody  of  thjat  com- 
poser's general  manner*    The  motet  from  Caldara,  is  solemn  and 
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learned,  and  the  choral  motet  from  Himmel,  parts  of  which  are 
in  fugue^  is  splendid  and  masterly. 

In  Book  9  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  say  there  is  not  so  much 
merit  as  to  the  rest,  but.there  is  certainly  not  so  much  attraction. 
The  pieces  are  a  quartet  and  chorus  from  Haydn,  a  base  solo  and 
quartet  from  Himmel,  a  trio  from  Cherubini,  a  duet  for  tenor 
and  base  from  a  MS.  of  Naumann,  a  quartet  from  the  Benedictus  of 
Hummers  first  mass,  a  quartet  and  chorus  of  Andreas  Romberg, 
a  quartet,  from  a  rare  MS.  of  Bonelli,  and  a  Tantum  ergo  and 
diorus  by  Mr.  Noyello.  The  general  character  of  this  number  is 
more  ecclesiastical  than  that  of  the  former— there  is.  more  acience 
and  less  melody.  Hadyn^s  quartet  and  HimmePs  base  solo^the 
duet,  from  Naumann,  and  Mr.  Noyello*s  compositions,  are  the 
lightest  and  most  agreeable,  but  the  rest  have  gravity  and  learn* 
ing— well  worth  preservation  in  such  a  form. 

If  the  learned  Editor  has  been  less  successful  in  the  last  book  of 
his  motets,  he  has  been  even  more  than  usually  happy  in  the  fifth 
of  his  evening  services,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
whole^  and  for  the  very  pleasing,  elegant,  and  expressiye  nature  of 
the  pieces  throughout  the  entire  book.  The  Regina  Ccsli^  a  com- 
position from  Mr.  NoveUo's  hand,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  com* 
mended,  whether  the  sweetness  of  the  air  intermingled  with  the 
chorus,  the  general  contrivance  or  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  be 
considered.  This  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  hand  down  Mr.  No- 
vello*s  name  as  that  of  a  man  studied  in  the  best  schools,  and.  as  one 
whose  understanding  of  his  art  has  been  cultivated  far  beyond  the 
fertune  of  the  many  to  attain.  The  terzettino  from  Winter^  is  very 
delightful  music,  and  the  Stabat  Mater ^  from  the  rare  MS*  of  Sig* 
nor  FagOj  is  a  magnificent  work.  The  air  from  Himmel  is  ele* 
gant ;  and  the  quintet  from  Mozart  concludes  the  Number  wor- 
thily. The  chants  and  hymns  are  of  a.  sober  though  elevated  cha* 
racter.  A  selection  of  such  general  excellence  can  rarely  be 
met  with. 

Mr.  Novello  has,  in  the  sixth  book  of  evening  services,  made  a 
choice  which'  is  to  be  esteemed  for  the  purity  of  the  style  and  the 
gravity  of  the  general  character  of  the  pieces.  A  hymn  by  Haydn, 
a  quartet,  a  Salva  Regina^  of  great  power,  by  Danzi — an  exquisite 
quartet  and  treble  solo  from  Mozart — a  prayer  and  choral  motet, 
very  learnedly  put  together  by  Schict,  are  all  nearly  equally  re* 
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narkabit  fbr  aolemnity  and  gimndeiir*-«  qiuMet  aad  base  salo 
from  Winter  are  in  a  %hter  but  more  captivating  aiaiiB^r.  A  MS* 
triO)  from  Caldara^  ftill  of  erudite  modoJAtion,  and  a  dumis  and 
ftigue  fron  Paniello  conclude  tb«  book.  Tbe  latier  is  Sfpirited) 
Sm,  and  naatcrlj  almost  beyond  example. 

Mr.  Norello  bus  establwhad  a  cbaracter  Jbr  judgmewt  in  ibete* 
lecdAn  und  Accaracjr  ii|  tbe  pi\epar  atioB  of  bia  juateriala  tbai  needa 
IH>  aAdhidniid  oaunAettdatton  froaa  us.  He  aannounte  urifb  uamia^ 
Mon  tmtet  tbe  oligection  brougbt  against  mcb  mdaptatioas,  ibai 
tb»f  Inoy  tend  to  lairar  devotional  feelings  by  vulgar  or  ligbt  at* 
aoeiationB)  fcr  in  all  tbese  tiiree  bo«ks  are  very  ttw  tboues  tbat* 
w^  reocdleot^  t^bile  tbey  are  «o  adnirably  fitted  to  Ibe  irocda  tluut 
it  would  bu  supposed  tbey  were  alLwrlttai  as  tbey  nour  stand.  Tu 
kavB  efcBted  all  tUa  ia  eertaittiy  Mr.  K<»vdio's  pmiae.  And  if 
tbe  love  of  music  and  tbe  judgment  in  tike /science,  wbicbare  iniii* 
venally  mttribated  to  the  inbabitMls  of  Catbolie  oountraea,  be  in  a 
great  ineasure  owing  tn  tbe  finsquuney  of  bearing  tbe  finest  eompo^ 
sitiotis  in  «tleiiding  tbe  dhsties  of  tbeir  icKgicm,  we  my  bope  Ihat 
tbe  iidoftion  of  these  pieces  into  tbe'cbo&rs  of Cntbolic  cbapda  in 
England)  may  assist  in  fbrming  die  taate  of  many  of •ur  own  coan^ 
trfMeli.  Tbe  w«f  in  wbieb  the  aerrioe  is  perfoiusad  at  aueh 
placta^sf  worship  te  Ifondon  is  become  a  sonnoeof  high  -and  un>* 
U9uirl«ttraMrtion,  and  tiie  chapels  are  constantly  crowded  by  per* 
SMS  oTMb^peiauaiiens,  who  gttend<aBpr essiy  to  hear  tbe  music~ 
a  fbct'Well  W4>ttbtb^  considanitinn  of  tliose  who  havethe  dhneofion 
i»f  IVoleslnfift  caHiedrala.  It  has  AJlen  to  mer  ;lot  4o  endte  much 
aftmtionto  the  anbjeot  at  chorcb  muaic,  hoth  as  neguidB  die<3a« 
tb^c'-andliie  Protestant  faitb ;  land  by  the^conwauaicntions,*  now 
hryhig  belbve  us,  itehonid  aeam  that  the influenoa  of  disannioa  hns 
bMubenefieial,  and  is  likely  tt>he  still  nrare  no  ito^the  interestaaif 
Tt9Kgioti«*w«il  asof  aassic. 


*  Two  or  three,  which  reached  us  too  late  for  this  nomber,  !(hal1  appear 
ki'aw^isst. 
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S4^H^r09  mhgkfgeniUlAt^  4  Gke  fir  four  vaicet— 
TkaBfUe'i  WrmK  aptutord  Glee  for  four  vaiiM^ 
Jiifmfi^J^<nm.aGkt>-r' 

JA#  WeM^^i^^ofika  Lake,  a  Sang. 

AUtnn^seiby  T.  F.  WalmisUjf. 
.   X^opdbMi*  For  Um  Aittluir,  by  tliB  Royal  Hwinonic  inttitiiiioM* 


If  ^68^  the  {imiM  and  pvide  of  Bngiish  conipv^niy  fir^ 
rarely  printed^  there  are  several  causes  which  cdnspire  to  prd- 
duoe  saofa  an  «fleol.  The  stvoogeat  of  them  unqnestmuihly  is, 
the  groiting  taste  Gm?  Itaiiaa  concerted  pieees^  whkA  mom  pervMUictt 
mem  ith^  {MroiHnoes.  We  have  mloHtely  deseribed  Hhie  trae  con« 
structioa  of  the  g^lee,  and  so  often  discussed  its  claim»tofi|yMt, 
that  it  ehom^d  sMm  siif  erfliioas  to  add  Aiote  here.  We  mity,  hew« 
aimi,  ller.panaHited  to  say^  tliat  thei^e  is  no  more  sMUag  siga  of 
lbs  ifaaes  (^mioaeaily  spealdng)  thaa  tlMi  dedHne  ^f  the  regard  te«- 
miffdii  Urn  epeeies  of  canpeeiliMiv  For  ik^  ikfgUsl  gffee  ed^i 
dmMa  i*Hlf  exaollf  apd  eomiprekeaii^^y  t«  tbese  idfeeHk^iBi 
viidvaiQii  ta  bf  tha  cbataetprielies  of  <4ie  miitd  of  the  counti^y. 
It  ean  beairidinie  or  pfcnwrtg^sofamn^  sootllag,*  or  ^ktf^  IndeM 
evaar^tHe  vdlaptuoiur  inteofli^y  befoM  arjiidi  ttis  sfiectes  of  ifi4«i^ 
\A  fadJayiato  imifiidiiy,  «taanot4rantiQ|f  «O'0oMe  iif  oai^  pa«4  Hongs' ;f 
fia*  MHtaaedyljMrdMaviliBgton's^  Mom€m^i,Jmi^fo^hyM^i>0mdl 
4mf.^'  9ut  Eaglsh.  gkea^  ee  a  wk^^  eeiMki^  cMmrot  vie*  to 
diamatieione^  if  tbey'OBNy  beiteu|flitby  tbefaf  adamei^fo'coitiparci 
in  atikar  reepaatB  wilbhalian^raaiatieeotioe^tedpiebefe^^^  as'ab^ 
thM^riioriof  dtaaiatie  fbioawUl  aoviafbel  Ae  general  lAilid^ftonl^ 
thacopilaBt;  deoeeeBioB  of  etfodgstuAokit  apjAi^  in  eimf  peebiLp 
Ua  8bftpe---4be  glaa,.  with  all  otlM  f/mHw  ^(^AifieailfeM^  tk#IP 
4g^t0  bll»e4  4ie  (ttoe^fted  plaaie^aB  much  on^Mflediai^iieiii  eil*^ 
ji^S»»eiH>.  is  mpidly  sinhing  into  the  eataibgoe  ofthittfEr^iia'  tpttf  ei^ 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  the  sons  and  diM%btew^0f  atoeg«^^ 
excess. 

Mr.  Walmisley,  in  spite  of  these  discouragements,  adheres  to 
the  purer  form  of  writing.  He  cultivates  sweet  and  flowing 
melody — a  just  arrangement  of  parts,  with  occasional  interspersions 
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of  the  contrivance  and  learning  in  which  the  composers  of  early 
times  used  to  delight.  The  three  compositions  before  us  meet 
this  description.  ^^  The  Bride* $  wreath^^  which  is  the  lightest 
though  not  perhaps  the  most  graceful  of  the  three,  is  ^^  6  libris 
Concentorum/'  or  from  the  books  of  the  Concentores'  Society, 
now  almost  the  only  one  which  encourages  the  production  of  such 
works.  We  admire  the  smoothness  and  flow  of  ^^  Hail  Lofoely 
Pozcer.^*  But  Mr.  Walmisley  must,  we  fear,  be  content  with 
the  respect  of  the  few  rather  than  the  commendations  of  the  maay. 
The  aura  popularisy  now  a  days,  wafts  along  only  the  gayest  and 
most  glittering  barks,  which  spread  their  carelete  sails  to  every 
"  wanton  wind." 

^^  To^morrow^^  is  written  after  the  manner  of  the  cantata,  with 
changes  of  movement  which  bestow  variety  and  force.  It  is  not 
however  in  an  ambitious  style,  but  simply  seeks  effect  by  legiti* 
mate  means. 

The  Weird  tist^  of  the  Lake*^  is  a  song  of  greater  pretensions* 
It  was  sung  at  the  British  concerts,  but  was  not  esteemed  to  be  a 
very  happy  effort.  We  know  not  whether  we  are  rig^t  in  guening 
that  Mr.  W.  was  led  to  his  choice  of  a  subject  by  the  popularity 
of  his  own  little  fairy  glee,  to  which  supposition  we  are  led,  not 
only  by  the  success  of  that  pleasing  trio,  but  by  passages  in  the 
song.  After  PurcelVs  <^  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  Deities^*  and 
Lock's  music  to  Macbeth,  and  Calcott's  <^  Sisters  of  Achtrony* 
(which  by  the  way  is  not  by  any  means  the  finest  of  the  Doctor's 
works)  after  all  these,  however,  it  was  rather  a  fearfUl  encounter 
to  try.  There  is  considerable  strength  in  many  of  the  passages, 
but  the  sameness  which  reigns  throughout  the  images  in  the 
poetry  forbids  such  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  as  so  fantastic 
a  subject  demands.  The  song  will  however  vary  and  increase 
the  limited  stores  of  base  singers^  but  we  fear  it  will  never  attain 
any  extended  degree  of  reputation.  Yet  it  may  be  made  effective 
by  a  powerful  voice  and  a  good  band.  Such  songs  ought  indeed 
to  be  published  in  score,  for  they  are,  generally  speaking,  orches- 
teal,  or  they  are  nothing. 
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A  Temple  to  Friendships  from  Mooters  National  Melodies^  ar* 

ranged  with  an  Introduction  and  Variations  for  the  Harp^  hy 

N.  C.  Bochsa.    London.    Power. 
Fantasia  and  the  Vesper  Hymn^from  Moore* s  National  Melodies^ 

with  VariaHotts  fir  the  Harp^  by  N.  C.  Bochsa.     London. 

Power. 
Olorious  Apollo^  with  Variations  for  th^  Harpy  by  N.  C.  Bochsa* 

London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 
Orand  Fantasia  for  the  Harp^  with  Variations  on  the  Scottish  • 

Melody y  '^  Saw  ye  Johnny  comings   by  N.  C.  Bochsa.     Lon- 
don.   Oonlding^,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 
Cfrand  Fantasia  for  the  ^Hatpy  with  Variations  on  the  admired 

French  Melody,   ^^Au  clair  de  la  lune,*  by  N.  C.  Bochsa. 

London.    Goulding,  D^Almaine,  and  Co. 
J^  Soutjenirsy  a  pathetic  '  Fantasia  Jhr  4he  Harp  f  composed  ky . 

N.  Cm  Bochsa.    London.    Chnppell  and  Co. 

We  believe  variations-to  be  the  easiest  species  of  composition^ 
and  yet  at  tbe  present  time  of  day  the  production  of  an  original 
and  good  variation  is  by  no  means  frequent.  In  the  five  pieces 
named  above,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty,  none  of  which  are 
strictly  speaking  new  or  very  excellent^  and  yet  perhaps  none  are  • 
below  mediocrity.  The  composer  hasiin  many  instances^forgotten 
his  theme  to  foUow  his  own  imaginings,  and  we  can  forgive  these 
wanderings  from  the  beaten  path  for  their  elegance  and  sweetness. 

Mr.  Bochsa  has  not  seldom  assimilated  his  maanw  to  that  of 
vocalists  in  the  application  of  ornament,  and  som^imes  he  carries 
the  resemblance  throughout  a  whole  phrase,  and  thus  he  speaks  « 
more  universal  language. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 

Bochsa*s  style,  and  of  these  the  most  striking  are,  ease,  or  rather 

the  absence  of  affectation,  and  the .  contrasts  produced  by  tho 

oppoMtion  of  force  and  delicacy,  gaiety  and  tenderness. .  His 

introductions  are  more  particularly  so  distinguished,  and  he  is  also 

very  happy  in  the  manner  of  inserting  into  them  portions  of  his 

theme. 

hi  % 
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We  shall  proceed  to  notice  separately  the  principal  features  of 
the  compositions  enumerated  above.        # 

The  first  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  it  is  one  of  the  roost 
single  of  Mr«  B/s  produclioM.  The  first  ^ad  set#ndt  THrtntitael 
9LT^  Uf  ht,  playful^  and  animated ;  the  diivd  it  bnUi&nt^  ha/i  how* 
dering  on  common  place— correct  Mid  rapid  «aadtttioii  iwVArtBel^ss 
will  fli&kd  it  tell.  TbefbufthTariati«niBiiitteT0«4>(idUJtfwct^ 
and  opens  in  D  minor.  The  first  bar,  finirih  stov^^  it  Hott  ftr 
note,  the  same  as  the  transition  in  Di  tofUi  palpiti^  on  the  wo^ia 
^^U€i  i^  bei  fa>/*-^Thfai  q«lotation  is  to  Mrildag,  that  wa  wm* 
tlvide  it  to  be  intentional.  The  iAh  Viitialibti  i»  fell  •£  spirit, 
aikd  the  trixth  is  a  walls^  tei«i*ating  with  a  briUtent  Md  effeiiotty^ 
passage. 

The  fantasia  with  variatkdls  upon  the  Ve&|ler  Hyten  ife  a  bold 
Undertaking,  aad  wiAt  be  ie^ded  w«  fear  as  a  fittlnn^  irlieil 
we  beai"  in  tiiiid  the.  charaeler  and  eveH  th#  melody  6f  tiie  theme ; 
the  former  is  altogether  lost,  add  Hie  bitter  ^rAf  occasionally 
pir^s6r¥e4-  The  l09|pn  wilt  hewerei*  pkaae  many^  ibr  it  i*  me* 
lodious,  elegant,  and  spirtteid,  b«t  they  mpst  forget  the  Tesper 
Hymn,  and  all  its  associations. 

The  bold  atyle  eif  tiie  variations  to  CUdrimit  ApoUo  rataito  Ae 
spjdrit  of.tho  theme,  eren  whel-e  its  taelody  iA  rmvly  t#  b^  tncctd* 
Th#  CoAirth  variation  is  the  bdst  bvtkas  to  o^nception  mid  execQ-» 
tion»  and  the  sixth  is  a  Tery  pretty  polaoea.  Tin  piece  aMo^g^ther. 
may  be  made  Tery  efectiye^ 

The  tw4  graod  fiintaema  are  the  best  apoA  theliit,  pattieuhbvly 
the  list.  Tite  sal^ecis  are  well  pveserfvd »  the  vatiaiiaat  \Ar% 
enosgli  ohataotfiT  te  engage  the  tolnd  ami  nriiae  the  inteUeot  and 
powera  of  the  player  i  they  aibrd  scope  both  fee  esptemion  and 
eceeailion  J  a«d  they  hara  intHnmc  ex^eUeaeee  thM  will  rep^y  the 
labour  thai  may  b#  epent  in  oirereoMing  tha  difl<mUiee  th#y 
present. 

The  title  eithe  last  piet4  promises  soMething  morn  iifttelieetlial, 
nmr.ia  it  daceitiul:  in  its  pMmlies%  Wo  eafi  iuagine  it  te  be  tba 
aM^nipa«mie*t)  or  mrtiler  the  otfan  eS  «Mb#  rMiantlo  firlory, 
wherein  eithdr  hope,  feer^  a^laiiakely,  cbipat^  sDri^w^  tMd«r^ 
nesBy  mid  j^weili^  aMidepkted^Meo  sttwgfy  la  H  nmrkftd  #ilh  til# 
^  knguageetf  pB|sio&%  .Wb  shall  net  attempt  to  ghr^  an  iw^jiift  of 
this  beautiful  composition ;   we  have  said  enough  to  draw  iih# 
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atlMlkiB  «f  tbertftl  l*v^  of  imnid  tominb  it)  bmt  Mm  om 
altMfpt  it  who  ciMMi  ftelmiMdkiMaiid  UlepMlry  •flhciaM^ 
and  wli«  MDMt  n^lie  Ike  lilriaf  with  a  mimtr'g  hmd. 


Awmf  mtih  tM9  pauihig  onA  9&Am§3,  mm  Imh  jiir^  wMk  VatM^ikm 

'pt  ihb  Pumo  Forte^  by  AUda  JBMifrtt.    Lomkm.    Pmtcv. 
L^  jVoubndPMr  dm  Tagi  /  afmoouriie  f^Mtk  AOry  iriM  F0H0IH0H9 

ftfttk$Fka»  rtttti  ijf  W.  W.  9uiim.  Loadon.  Mtyhcnr  ft  C#. 

TksfMmftiU  Aif^  Amr9^u  tke  Smngermi^  6jr  Baskmdy  mrttugttljbr  • 

.  lAtf  PiMHo  I^rtB^aifh  VwrliUtoM^  mt  an  IfHrodMiian^  h^  J.  8. 

Peik.    IdmAtm.    Clia|ipall  and  Go. 
liA  BfUiafMy  Hondo  Jbr  4hg  Pkmo  ForUy  wiik  an  InitoduHiom^  by 

J.  A.  Moralt.    London.    AddiMMi  aad  Bealcu 
MiUiMfy  Dtd^nimtmio  Jbt  the  Pimo  ForU,  te  mkiek  m  imfodueed 

the  favourite   Gavot   de    Vestris^  cinapoaari  by  A*  Morohi^ 

lAifkdKttu    Laveav  aad  Co« 
Introduction  and  RonMeUo  on  afOMmrkeAirj  byJtmM  CMeims 

IxmdtfB.    Addten  and  Bealo. 
DiaaHimmtmftr  tke  PmmoForio^in  which  i4  in/troUcedafiko^mite 

apnftukWaliMjbyJamoiCMm.    IioildM.    CfaappallftCbu 
AdoUnm^  m  DHktrtknonio  Jbr  ike  ^ano  Forioj  b^  F.  W.  CVmiM^ 

London..    Addison  and  Beale. 
Am  IbdUan  Seromato^  Mh  Variations /nt  the  Piamo  Forta^  by  G. 

Kiallmark.    IjfmAm.    dM^ppdU  fad  Cow 
TkiBHU^SLPei&rMkufght  afmowHioItdliaii^Air^mHkVaHa' 

Horn  Jbr  the   Piamo  ,F$tt&9  by  6^  XidUomtk,     imaitin 

Clil^lpall  attd  Ckn. 
Roimri*aJit$ouHbt  Am^  »Ma  dov^  i  oolat  tho  aeotnH^  wXn  Ddkmti^ 

dot  Lago^  ^dOk  VarmHonk  far  4lm  JPtoMr  At*,  by  «.  JSaM^' 

mark.    LoAdM,    €liappoll4i»dC^ 
La  Jeannettcy  Introduction  and  favourite  Airy  zoUk  Vanathmjbr 

the  Piano  FortCy  composid  and  arrmi§ed  by  T.  A.  SuudiHgs. 
JkAdhm  ami  Ba*la^  aM  Esfwtaf: 


The  aiRyvt  doaipOtiliofts  are  telbetad  innn.  liangr  tf  ihe  laai* 
doBcrfptiott  Hair  lyiaf  hilhiij  ae^  t&rwmBmi  JkimfumMo  ivmadtd 
all  the  publications  that  daily  issue  from  the  press,  and  indeed  we 
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have  so  often  remarked  upon  the  styles  of  tbe  different  compoBen^ 
tbat  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  furnish  even  a  catalogue  raisonn6e, 
so  little  novelty  or  food  for  remark  do  such  works  afford.  It . 
is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  pieces  which  are  produced 
almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  learners  should  be  in  a  style  above 
their  powers  and  understanding ;  still  the  task  falls  not  the  less 
heavily  upon  the  reviewer,  and  the  lesson  which  aboarding-school . 
Miss  pronounces  to  be  ^<  sweetly  pretty/'  (more  especially  when 
it  is  dedicated  to  herselO  appears  to  us  little  more  than  insipid. 
But  we  must  try  to  forget  that  we  have  played  through  thousands 
of  such  things,  and  endeavour  to  assume  the  fiselings  of  those  days 
when  to  conquer  ^^  The  BaUle  of  Prague*^  was  the  summit  of 
our  ambition,  and  the  test  of  our  young  companions*  abilities. 

The  first  piece  upon  our  list  is  unassuming  and  simple,  and  will 
strengthen  the  handi  of  the  player. 

The  second  is  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  difficulty,  and  com- 
bines practice  with  amusement. 

The  third  is  also  progressive,  but  the  air  is  only  &intly  to  be 
traced  in  the  variations ;  still  it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  Moralt's  rondo  is  very  inferior,  the  introduction  leads  us  to 
expect  better  things,  but  the  allegretto  movement  is  any  thing 
but  brUlante.    The-  military  divertimento  is  animated,  and  alto- 
gether better;  we  doubt  whether  the  change  of  rhythm  in  Tes-  . 
tris'  gavot  be  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Calkin's  compositions  are  very  meritorious ;  the  divert!-  • 
mento  has  much  ease  and  even  elegance  about  it. 

Mr.  Crouch's  Adelina  is  in  good  taste,  and  calculated  to  giro  • 
smoothness  to  the  style  and  touch  of  the  player. 

Mr.  Kiallmark's  three  pieces  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
He  has  given  all  the  variety  and  interest  that  the  limits  to  which 
he  has  confined  his  imagination  would  permit,  and  has  preserved 
the  melody  of  his  subject  through  every  ehange^  while  he  has 
avoided  monotony. 

The  Italian  serenade  is  very  elegant. 

Mr.  Rawlings  has  been  particularly  successful ;  yet  his*  compo- 
sition contains  nothing  eminently  new  or  original :  it  is  simply 
the  production  of  a  cultivated  fancy.  If  the  performer  possess 
delicacy  of  perception  and  execution,  it  must  however  be  effective 
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ThemlHy  with  an  InirodUction  and  Variations  for  the  Piano  FottCj 

by  S.  H.  A.  Marsh.    London  (for  the  Anthor)  Chappell  &  Co. 
The  fvDomriie  Irish  Air,  Savoumah  Deelish^  with  Variations  for 

the  Piano  FortCy  by  Mrs.  White.    For  the  Author^  Mayhew 

and  Co. 
Air  dm  Petii  MaieM  varii  pour  le  Piano  Forte  met  Rondo  fisatoj 
^    by  J.  Aneot.    Op.  180.    London,  Mayhew  and  Co. 
La  Sperannoy  an  Introduction  and  Rondo  fit  the  Piano  Forte^ 

by  J.  L.  Abel.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 
Faoourite  Air  in  the  Opera  of  Semiramisy  with  Variations  fir  the 

Piano  FortCy  by  Leidesdorf.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Impromptus^  or  Brilliant  Variations  on  a  favourite  Cotillony  by 

Gallenbergy  for  the  Piano  Forte,  by  Charles  Cxerny.    London. 

Boosey  and  Co. 

Mr.  Manh  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sidmouth,  and  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Bochaa,  to  whom  this  work  is  dedicated,  and  we  presume  it  to  be 
-one  of  his  first  attempts  at  composition.  If  so,  it  is  hig^hly  credita- 
ble to  him.  The  theme  is  smooth  and  elegant,^  the  melody  and 
character  of  which  is  preserved  through  seven  variations.  With- 
out incurring  the  imputation  of  imitating  his  master,  Mr.  Marsh 
has  given  his  style  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Bochsa  in  many 
points,  in  the  introduction  particularly,  where  he  has  taken  the 
first  bar  of  his  theme  as  a  subject,  and  also  in  the  marin  of  expres- 
sion. The  prevailing  character  of  the  piece  is  smoothness  and  de- 
licacy, with  occasional  passages  of  force,  but  the  former  qualities 
are  most  generally  apparent. 

The  second  piece  is  by  Mr.  White,  of  Leeds.  We  are  sorry  we 
can  only  speak  of  it  as  a  common  place  production.  Brilliant  exe- 
cution may  however  give  it  effect. 

The  third  piece  also  demands  a  powerful  finger,  as  it  chiefly 
consists  of  passages  of  force  and  rapidity.  Players  who  poesess 
this  qualification  will  find  in  it  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  their 
particular  talent,  as  it  calls  forUi  mechanical  excellence  rather 
than  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

La  Speranza  is  a  production  of  a  higher  character;  both  the 
natural  and  acquired  foculties  are  here  requisite.    There  is  more 
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of  intellect  io  its  composition,  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  capabilitie3 
of  the  art.  Miss  Bisset,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  is  the  celebrated 
pufil  ^f  Mr«  Joiin  Cramer,  and  Mr.  Abel  bat  paid  a  vwy  fiatter-^ 
ing  boHMge  t»  tiia  taleftte  of  thid  lady  aa  a  piano  fi>ite  pky^n 

Tte  two  ktsl^naqiMl  pietea  hf  Leidesdorf  and  Cmmy  ar^  m- 
doBtlijrtheiMNiductionB  of  plajrttra#f  ymd  e^^cytkon^  and  intoaded 
as  vehicles  for  the  display  of  their  particular  acquiremnnls  ;  Hiey 
iur»  t(MtafaW3  frtiraly  depandanfotttkepaefWrnnri  ike  taariiinai- 
tions  are  n^iAeir  y^nf  original  nar  very  agreeable,  bolanejievoises 
tb^y  wiUb^foundtfi^tMMly  bnneiokl. 


Sacred  SongSy  by  Thomas  Moorcy  Esq.  and  Sir  John  Stevensony 
Mus^Doc.    London*  Po«ar.    Sh$ofi4  Hun^k^, 

Five  years  or  thereabQut|»  bfltsa  paami  «way  sinca  tbe  firat  Nnao' 
ber  of  tius^  work  ML  nqdar  ow  reyiew-^arin^  wbtdb  pariad 
bowarer  tba  world  ^^w^s  so^  many  «»d  so  gpaal  aUigationt  la  Jdit; 
Moove,  iir  bis  musical^  ponlical,  andpolilMal  prodactiona^  that 
no  complaint  <an  tin  against  btm  lor  tim  prataaotad  duta  at  whiaft 
ibis  aamoda/tiie  sawa  faauUgrappaaas..  Or  tfeaamtcavyyiliir  lapse 
of  tifiia  WMHtkl  pMfanbly  haae  mcflassed  tba  mind  of  tha  peat  for 
tba  solemasty  of  his  uadartaldng.  In  oar  arttelo  an  «be  int  num- 
ber we  ware  constrained  to  shew  bow  the  reading  and  habits  of 
this  elegant  scholar  had  led  him  away  ftrom  tiia  modattf  tUiddng 
aaeced  subjaots  rec^nife.  For  if,  as  bas  been  aibnittad,  leva  and 
deration  proeeed  from  tba  sanm  notnral  taaparamant,  andbaaoma 
as  it  were  only  progressive  stages  of  anistanos,  yet  tba  appaarMaa 
of  tbe  cfieaAttjne  nnder  the  diiierant  Ibnna  is^aa  nalilDa  aa  the  batter- 
fly  and  the  cbtysalia— as  tba  iliundnated  gbw^worm  tk>  thebrewnr 
«ad  dirty  grub  in  Ha  dark  states  If  low  in  yonth  baaanea  raligionr 
in  a^e,  our  poet  haa  yet  scmvely  reaebad  the  perftot  state^  but  i« 
his  transit  exhibi)fcs  a  mixture  of  both,  like  same  inecia  wltieh 
retain  taaeoa  of  their  earthy  existoMe  while  peaedgr  i*^  ^'  >>ew 
:  that  Ufisthantto  the  inhabitantaorthe  regions  of  air.   Tba 
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transformation  appears  to  he  a  little  further  advanced,  but  there 
are  still  wanting^,  as  it  se^ms  to  us,  tl^ose  attributes  which  we 
described  in  o^x  laotj^t  <^f  the  $rs^  Niw^  pf  the  Sacked  Songs. 

But  though  the  plan  is  not  new,  though  many  harb  been  the 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Moore  leaves  most  of  his  compe- 
titors at  a  vast  distance,  and  if  we  cannot  be  brought  to  admit  that 
his  sacred  poetry  is  in  the  purest  and  best  taste,  we  must  yet 
allow  that  it  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  writer  Who  has  yet 
turned  his  talents  to  jth^  sam^  object — which  we  take  to  be,  to  give 
to  ^^  the  serious"  the  solace  of  music,  and  combine  at  the  same 
time  pious  with  poetical  thoughts. 

To  the  critical  eye  this  volume  presents  much  that  is  curious. 
The  author's  design  app/e^^  gener^Uy  to  be  to  paraphrase  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  Hence  howevier  arises  a  comparison  which  is 
all  but  fatal  to  the  new  version,  for  what  modern  versification  will 
bear  the  test  of  cprapaiis^on  wltl^  tjbue  sijoipjl^e  w^jesty  of  the  sacred 
text?  Nor  is  l^Ir.  Moore,  althou^  far  more  successful  (bs  we  have 
adm^itted)  than  tl^e  miUion,  so  siicce33ful  as  some.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  Laj/  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  has  "  <z  hyrf^nfor  thfi  dteofit,'* 
which  is  made  exactly  upon  the  same  ide^  a3  the  third  song  in 
this  collection.  Mr.  Mqore's  will  not  atand  a  moment  against  it, 
and  nothing  could  account  for  the  deficiency  but  the  recollection 
that  the  words  are  written  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  music. 
TMa  however  is  scarcely  an  excuse  for  the  redundancy  of  the  ver- 
biage which  Mr.  Moore's  good  taste  would  never  have  admitted 
for  any  other  reason,  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  fuHy 
weighed.    We  si|bjoin  .the  t^vo  poems, 

Mr^  Moore's  Sacred  Song. 
I>)rf,  wko  ^haU  *«ar  fliat  thy,  fio  chea4>  fio  iplemli^, 

This  sinful  worlf,  with  hand  to  heaven  extended, 

And  hear  him  swear  'by  T-hee  thsvt  tsme's  no  more. 
When  eai:th  phsdl  fe^ ,%  di^Q^^^mpiog  j^y— 
Who,  mighty  God^  oh,  who  shall  bear  that  day  ? 

When  thro4g)h  tho  F^qld  tkp^^M  i^^  Mk  s^na^ed^— 
'^  Wa|i0, 4ih  ya  ^aii4,  .^p  jadgiaant  mnto,  |re  (j^dl'^ 

And  from  the  aUhw^  by  ^ei^b  eyes  puerovadod, 
The  Saviour  shall  put  forth  his  radiant  head ; 

While  earth  and  hea^'n  before  him  past  away —  ' 

Who,  mighty  Grod,  oh,  who  shaH  bear  that  day  ? 

P  ¥jo\.  1,-p.  3». 
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When  with  a  glance  th'  Eternal  Judge  shall  sever 

Earth's  evil  spirits  from  the  pure  and  bright, 
And  say  to  ihose^  ^^  Depart  from  me  for  ever," 

To  ihesej  ^^  Come,  dwell  with  me  in  endless  light !" 
When  each  and  all  in  silence  take  their  way — 
Who,  mighty  God,  oh,  who  shall  bear  that  day  ? 

Sir  fVaker  SooWt  Hymn  for  the  Dead. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay ! 
How  siiall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day — 

When,  shrireUing  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 
When  louder  jet^  and  jet  more  dread. 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead  ! 

Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day. 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  day, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 

In  some  otber  instances  Mr.  Moore  very  narrowly  escapes,  if 
indeed  he  can  be  admitted  to  have  escaped  the  danger  of  making 
the  sublime,  ridiculous — ex.  gra. 

Before  yon  Sun  arose. 

Stars  clustered  through  the  sky — 
But  oh,  how.  dim,  how  pale  were  t^ose. 

To  his  <me  burning  eye ! 

Shakespeare^  cum  multis  aliis,  indeed  bas  employed  the  same 

image^  but  without  the  unfortunate  precision  affixed  by  the  ^^  one" 

word  wbicb  destroys  it. 

^'  Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry." 

Ronuo  and  JuUet^  Jd  9,  Scene  3. 

Surely  in  the  hymn  we  are  about  to  cite,  poverty  both  of 
thongbt  and  language  is  but  too  perceptible — ^it  is  to  us  absolutely 
mawkish,  and  savours  strongly  of  the  cant  which  is  so  disgustful 
to  good  taste  as  well  as  to  sincere  religious  feeling. 

G>me,  ye  disconsolate,  where'er  you  languish. 
Come,  at  the  Shrine  of  GOD,  ferrentlv  kneel ; 

Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell  your  anguish- 
Earth  £tf  no  sorrow  that  Heaten  cannot  heal. 

Jov  of  the  desolate,  Light  of  the  straying, 

Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fedeless  and  pure, 
Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  GOD's  name  saying, — 

^^  Ettth  has  no  sorrow,  that  Heaven  cannot  cure." 
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Go,  ask  the  iafidel^  what  boen  he  brings  us, 

What  charm  for  achiog  hearts  he  caa  reveal, 
Sweet  as  that  heavenly  promise  Hope  sings  iis~- 

^'  Earth  has  no  sorrow,  that  GOD  cannot  heal." 

As  we  have  accused  our  author  of  not  having  completed  his 
transmigration,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  shew  him  in  his  middle 
state,  and  we  think  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  reader  by  the  following  citation : 

Oh!  teach  me  to  love  Thee,  to  feel  what  Thou  art^ 
Till,  fill'd  with  the  one  sacred  image,  my  heart 

Shall  all  other  passions  disown-r- 
Like  some  pure  temple,  that  shines  apart, 

Reserv'd  for  Thy  worship  alone !   . 

In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  thro'  praise  and  thro'  blame, 
Oh  still  let  me,  Uving  and  dying  the  same, 

In  Thy  service  bloom  and  deqiy — 
Like  some  lone  altar,  whose  votive  fiaine 

In  holiness  wasteth  away  \ 

Tho'  bom  in  this  desert,  and  doomed  by  my  birth 
To  pain  and  affliction,  to  darkness  and  dearth. 

On  Thee  let  my  spirit  rely — 
Like  some  rude  dial,  that  fiz'd  on  earth, 

SUli  looks  for  its  light  from  the  sk^ ! 

And  as  a  still  stronger  proof  of  mannerism,  we  quote  anothery 
and  that  ^rtainly  not  the  least  e^jccellent  of  these  little  poems. 

How  lightly  mounts  the  muse's  wing, 
Whose  theme  is  in  the  skies — 
,  Like  morning  larks,  that  sweeter  sing| 
The  nearer  heav'n  th^jr  rise ! 

Tho'  Love  his  wreathed  lyre  may  tune. 

Yet  ah !  the  flow'rs  he  round  it  wreathes 
Were  pluck'd  beneath  pale  Passion's  moon, 

Whose  madness  from  their  odour  breathes^ 

How  purer  far  the  sacred  lute. 

Round  which  Devotion  ties 
Sweet  flow'rs,  th^it  turn  to  heav'niy  fruit, 

And  palm,  that  never  dies. 

Though  War's  high-sounding  harp  may  be 

Most  welcome  to  the  hero's  ears, 
Alas,  his  chQrds  of  victory 

Are  bath'd,  aU  o'er^  with  tears. 

How  far  more  sweet  their  numbers  nm^ 

Who  hymn,  like  saints  above, 
No,  victor  but  th^  Eternal  One, 

Np  trophies  but  of  l/ove. 

nm  2 
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But  to  prove  that  we  do  not  delirht  ih  ddfeMs,  #fe  shall 
make  two  more  qubtations^  which  exhtbit  the  purist  Specimens 
in  the  book. 

'  Like  mcMtilng,  wlieii  her  e$i\f  breeze 
Breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  seas, 
That,  ih  their  furrows,  ddrk  ^ttll  higk, 
Het  hmd  may  sd#  the  seeds  ttf  lights 

Thy  Ghlce  can  send  its  bretttMngfl  o*er 
I'he  spirit,  dark  and  lost  before^ 
And,  fresh'ning  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  Truth  dUfine  tb  eater  there  1 

Till  DaTld  toachM  his  tecred  t^re, 
la  sIleDce  lay  ih*  iiDbreathtng  irire — 
But  when  be  sMrepi  its  i;hbrdt  jiiong, 
Ey'd  angels  stbop'd  b  hd&r  tbU  sdng. 

So  sleeps  the  sool^  tHI  Thbu^  oh  LORD^ 
Shalt  deign  tb  touch  It^  UfeleM  chords- 
Till,  wakM  by  thee.  Its  btenth  shall  rise 
In  music  worthy  of  the  ikies. 

The  last  is  a  single  stanza,  and  one  which  is  not  to  be  equalled 
from  the  beginning  lo  the  end  of  the  volinne* 

Guard  us,  oh  Thou,  who  lieyer  steepest^ 

Thou  who,  in  silence  Ihrou'd  above, 
Throu^out  all  time,  uhwearfed,  keepest 

Thy  watch  of  Gloryi  Pow'r,  and  fjove* 
Grant  ttiat,  beneath  thine  eye,  securely, 

Our  souls,  awhife  from  Dfe  Withdrawbi 
May,  in  their  darkness,  stilfy^  purely, 

Like  ^^  scaled  fountains^"  rest  tOi  daira. 

The  value  we  att&eh  to  this  production  will  be  estimated,  we 
trust,  by  the  attention  we  think  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it. 
The  heart  is  never  in  so  prepared  or  so  fit  a  state  to  be  acted  upon 
and  to  be  directed  in  its  moral  propensities  and  duties,  as  when 
the  thoughts  are  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  or  any  thing  that 
so  nearly  resembles  them  as  the  employm^t  of  sncli  compositions 
as  these.  A  cheerful  reliance  on  the  Ctrentor — ^admiration  of  his 
works — ^the  perfect  apprehension  of  his  benevolence  in  the  whole 
order  of  the  universe-r-resignation  to  his  dispensations  in  the 
conviction  of  theiril^isd49ini — ^d  above  allp  thanksgiving — ^thesd 
are  the  feelings  and  recoUectioipB  4rhfi^h  oiight^  tft  We  esteem  the 
matter,  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  during  sucb  exercises*  For 
this  reason  we  object  algainst  the  melancholy  tad  Itllnoet  hopeless 
impressions  such  images  iind  9ucli  sentitiients  as  are  inculcated  in 
the  two  firs^  sUm^as  of  <<  ^herei's  b  hkak  dkstrL^^    We  deny  the 


ftet  ihti  in  <^  Ir^^  nhterkM  l^^  tkt^joj/$  tfM  t6m$  are  foil/* 
—Life  k  noquetftittliably  liabb  to  painfiil  Alt«mfltioii0^  but  we 
d^ny  npreMly  Ihfti  ifiati  id  a  ereAldr^  of  tftofe  Mimmn  tkaii  joy». 
There  is  m^e  cautihan  tt-tttb  in  such  a  fepr^ientatidii  of  our  state, 
lUid  the  ftorst  part  of  it  wotild  be^  if  it  could  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  that  it  would  coatert  the  Oiver  of  all  good  iaio  a  malevoleat 
being,  which  is  as  contrary  to  reason  as  to  experieMe^  and  there* 
fore  the  supposition  that  leads  to  it  ought  always  to  be  eontro- 
▼erted  upon  this  tery  gnmnd.*  But  though  we  cannot  allow  that 
we  are  W^tndering  from  our  proirince,  since  we  have  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  musical  purpose  and  authority,  we  must  tttin  to  that 
which  is  our  most  obyibus  defMirtmeAt .  Of  the  compositions  then, 
both  selected  atad  original,  we  think  very  highly  indeed.  The 
selector,  coteposer,  and  arranger,  hate  judiciously  comprehended 
theeihployraent  of  a  single  voice,  and  of  more  than  one^  The 
airs  are  niost  of  tbem  very  superior,  attd  they  are  arranged  in  a 


*  The  reasoning  in  the  following  passage  from  the  <<  Gerre^pondaace  ad** 

d^Bs4e  au  t>^  de  Shxe  Xrotha,  par  le  Baron  At  Grimm,"  has  a  great  por- 

tlorn of  g0odl  ^^nse  Vn^    <<  II y  a long^^temps qpie j'ai eairfe d'^crireitcie apotegte 

des  passions^  et  d'eteHdre  ce  fue  PMtte*  des  PeiU^  phAmp^ifimi  a  dk  «a 

leur  fayeur  an  commencement  de  son  liYre.    M.  de  Bufibn  ies  tratte  exlrdme^ 

ntent  mftl ;  elles  bnt  ploft  que  jamais  besoin  d'apologiste :  malheurensement, 

lesr  enneml  a  raisiHi  dads  lont  le  mail  c|aHI  Mi  d0U    iSles  eanseat  le  OMlheiir 

de  rhomme.    <  De  yislentes  paSBions,  dit4l,  avsc  As  inldn>4ltea»  soift  des 

acc^s  de  folic.    La  folic  est  le  gerne  da  mialheur,  et  c'est  la  sa^BSse  qiu  le 

d^loppe  t  la  pHfpart  de  tent  qui  se  dls^Qt  malaetirfetii  sont  des  horames 

pflflSHMtmes,  c*e6t4-dire  des  feat  aoxqnels  il  teste  qaelqn«t  fnterratlesde  raisoa 

pendant  lesquels  ils  connaissent  leor  folie,  et  senteot  par  coasi^pient  lear 

malheCir,  tt  comme  il  y  a  dans  Ies  conditions  ^levies  plus  de  iaux  d^sirs,  pins 

de  ▼itittes  pf^t^tiomy  ^Ins  de  pasfl4o(is  d^sordonnife),  phis  d^diss  de  sbn  Ikme, 

que  dans  Ies  ^tatb  iafeHevfs,  les  grands  sototsaBs  dmAade  tots  ksl  housMs  ies 

moins  hetireuz.'     VoiU  la  moindre  ipartie  du  oud  que  M.  de  Buffon  dk  des 

passions,  et  fl  n*a  que  trop  raison  dan»  tout  ce  quHl  en  dit,  msus  il  4  oublie' 

qu'il  y  a  tout  autant  de  bien  i  en  dire.    La  passion  malheareose  on  la  passion 

dans  une  td;te  mal  faite,  produit  tons  les  mauz  qoe  notre  anteiur  ^tale  k  oos 

yeuz :  la  passion  heureuse'ou  la  passion  dans  une  tdte  bien  ordonnee  fait  le 

bonheur  de  I'homme ;  elle  lui  donne  du  ^6nie  on  du  moins  elle  le  d^Tcloppe ; 

elle  le  rend  capable  de  toutes  les  vertus,  des  trarauz  les  plus  longs,  les  plus 

difficiles.    Sans  elle  notre  Tie  serait  un  sommeil.    Tout  ce  qu'U  y  a  jamais  eir 

de  plus  grand,  de  plus  admirable,  de  plus  sublime  dans  le  monde,  c'est  i'ouTrage 

des  passions.    D'ailleurs,  quand  il  serait  trai  que  ies  passions  ne  peuTCnt  que 

causer  notre  malheur,  cette  verity  serait  plus  funeste  encore  pour  nous,  que 

les  passions  m^mes  ;  il  faudralt  nous  prouver /qu'il  est  possible  de  nous  d^faire 

des  passions ;  il  foudrait  nous  couTatncre  du  mains,  que  le  sage  est!  Pabri  de 

ces  mauK." 
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manner  to  make  them  very  valuable  either  for  public  or  domestic 
usefulness,  for  they  are  done  with  simplicity  and  effect.  The 
compass  is  commonly  within  the  reach  of  most  voices,  male  or 
female,  while  there  are  portions  especially  contrived  to  introduce 
the  different  species.  There  are  thirteen  pieces  from  celebrated 
masters,  which  are  all  set  singly  and  in  parts.  The  expression  is 
various,  and  though  all  are  of  a  due  solemnity,  yet  some  are  of 
force  and  lightness,  without  deviating  into  the  licence  of  unbe- 
coming levity.  ^^  Behold  the  sun,^^  air  from  Lord  Momington,  is 
admirable  for  its  simplicity — ^^  Ltordy  who  shall  bear  that  iay^^  is 
\  very  imposing.  "  Weep^  Children  oflsrael^^*  does  Sir  John  Ste- 
venson very  high  credit,  for  it  approaches  very  near  to  a  sublime 
expression,  as  does  also  ^^  There  is  a  bleak  desert  J^  ^<  Come  ye 
diseonsolate^^^  a  German  air,  is  very  soothing  and  sweet.  We  are 
not  so  well  pleased  with  the  transformation  of  ^^  Since  first  I  saw 
your  face^^  into  **  Since  first  thy  word  awaVd  my  heart.^^  It  pre- 
sents too  much  of  the  old  associations.  ^^  ffark  !  Uis  the  breete^^ 
is  most  appropriately  written  to  the  well-known  air,  "  Rousseau's 
Dreamy^  an  air  so  exquisitely  expressive  that  we  have  often 
wondered  it  had  not  found  a  place  in. Mr.  Moore's  ^^  National 
Airs.''  This  is  one  of  the  very  happiest  adaptations,  and  includes 
the  elevated  stanza  we  have  quoted  above."  ^^  Where  is  your 
dwelling^*  is  amongst  the  finest  of  the  selection,  which  closes 
worthily  with  Sir  John  Stevenson's  ^^  Gofin-th  to  the  Mouniy^  very 
happily  conceived,  and  with  Mr.  Novello's  spirited  and  martial 
air,  ^^  War  against  Babylon^  Whatever  then  are  the  faults 
which  maybe  imputed  to  this  volume,  its  general  character  is  far 
above  the  ephemeral  compounds  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  public  by  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  take  their  design  from 
Mr.  Moore,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths  which  he  has  made. 


An  easy  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte,  composed 
C.  M.  De  Weber.    Nos.  1  and  S.    London.    Baitisten 

May  seder'*  s  Polonoise,  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  two  Performers  on 
the  Piano  Forte,  by  Thomas  Attwood,    London.    Power. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  Night,  from  Moore* s  National  Melodies,  arranged 
with  Variations  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte,  by 
Ferdinand  Ries.    Op.  136.    No.  1.    London.    Power. 

We  have  frequently  recommended  duets  as  exercises  for 
learners,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  confirming  a  habit  of  keeping 
time.  Those  by  Weber  are,  we  imagine,  arranged  from  works  of 
greater  importance ;  they  unite  the  attractions  of  melody  with 
elegance  of  style;  indeed  we  have  seldom  seen  a  lesson  for  begin- 
ners written  with  so  much  attention  to  this  point,  for  although 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  it  but  too  often 
degenerates  into  meanness  and  poverty  of  imagination. 

The  arrangement  of  Mayseder*s  Polonoise  is  injudicious,  inas- 
much as  the  passages  of  a  violin  concerto  are  quite  unfit  to  be 
transferred  to  the  piano  forte.  The  nature  of  the  two  instruments 
is  different,  and  so  ought  compositions  for  them  to  be.  Surely  the 
taste  for  arrangements  is  carried  too  far.  All  distinction  betii^een 
styles  is  lost  and  confounded  in  the  adaptation  of  every  species 
of  composition  as  piano  forte  lessons. 

Parts  of  Mr.  Ries's  duet  are  very  agreeable,  and  parts  a  little 
overstrained.  For  instance,*  the  third  variation  is  quaint  and 
rather  affected.  We  are  aware  that  the  manner  is  peculiar,  and 
demands  a  corresponding  style  of  execution ;  attention  to  the  last 
point  will  make  it  tell,  and  we  might  like  it  better  if  we  could 
forget  that  the  name  of  Ries  teaches  us  to  expect  better  things. 
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Domine  Labia  mea  aperies^  blst  psalm  amd  sacred  Branmra^  Oiaria 
Patriy  as  sung  hy  Madame  Catalant  at  the  York  and  Birming- 
ham Mifsieal  Fcstivals^-^pmposedespressljf  for  Iks  oecasiany  by 
PioCimcksttiMi.    Dublui.    Willis. 

Ma4fiipe  Catolftni^  almoal  ever  since  l&er  fii«t  ap|MMrAiic«,  lias 
relied  upoa^eonpoaitiaiis  written  expceffily  to  fit  .her  powers;  and 
she  is  even  more  fortunate  in  attaching  Mr.  P.  Cianchettini  to  her 
M«ie  than  ske  was  lo  her  preview  Acquaintance  with  Sig.  Portu- 
gallo*  Mr.  C.  has  Ml  Biach  opportuoiity  of  obsenriog  the  powers 
of  ttie  aiager,  a»d  he  has  the  tact  to  give  them  their  proper  dii«c» 
tjon  and^eaipioyttent  with  force  and  ability.  Tius  soag  is  highly 
oeeditafale  to  his  iasie :  It  opens  with  a  eaatabile  movement  of 
madi  beauly,  ^nd  ooaeludes  with  a  bravura.  The  judicious  ob- 
server will  net  fail  to  remark  ihow  tittle  of  execution  it  contains^ 
and  how  very  easy  the  passages  are,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
melodious,  shewy,  and  eflfeoiive.  The  limitations  are  obvious, 
and  it  is  ao  diglut  praise  to  the  eomposer  to  have  done  so  much 
with  such  materials. 


Dr.  Boyce*s  anthem,  ^<  Lordikou  ha$i  bean  our  refuge*^  SfC.  an* 
nmally  performed  at  St.  PauPs  Caikedraly  ai  4/ie  festival  of  the 
sons  of  the  Oergy,  with  an  actompaniment  for  ike  Organ  or 
Piano  Forte,  arranged  foam  iheJuU  score  by  Edward  Holmes^ 
Organist  of  the  New  Church,  Poplar.  London,  (for  the  Editor) 
by  Preston* 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Boyce  is  deservedly  dear  to  the  lovers  of 
church  music.  His  splendid  edition  of  the  services  and  anthems 
of  the  old  masters  would,  of  itself,  have  gained  him  an  honourable 
name,  even  had  he  been  known  only  as  a  learned  and  zealous 
collector ;  but  he  has  other  powerful  claims  upon  our  respect  and 
gratitude.    His  original  compositions  combine  the  highest  attri- 


fawtesof  Ae  art*  Mblnd^  uni  harmonyi,.  in  tber  mose  Defineit  audi 
scientific  forms,  pervade  every  page  of  his  ivritingn,  aadlar*  em*  > 
ployed!  with  adntirablb  twte^ndabill  in  giving'cfitMtl;  tosMie>  of  the 
iBMfcfiaUiait  and  afeeting  tivtht  ^  dirislianity*  The  exUbkionr 
of  mabfiac  potwava  (^iataHect and  inagiiiation)  plncea  Dr«  Boyw 
in  tb»  iiBt  of  gr6B$  coanpoaera,  and  he  will  always  occopji  a  dis*  - 
tinguished  rank,  even  when  classed  with  Purcell,  Croft,  and 
Greene. 

/  It  redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Boyce,  that  some  of  his 
best  compositions  have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  charity.  His  beautiful  anthem,  ^^  Here  shall  soft  charitjf 
reptnTj^  has  been  every  where  heard,  and  is  universally  admired. 
Tlteane  wftieh  we  have  iw>w  beforeus,  ^  Lar4,  thouKtasi  been  Mr ' 
refkge^^^  \n\ki^et  in  the  scale  of  exceHen«e>  but  it  is,  pcirfiapd, 
wA,^»  we((  hira^'tt  as  it  deserves  tb  be.  This  laay  b^  a«triihit«d^to 
theefremnflrtilbtice  of  the  sajre  being  orighaUy  tlie  property  of  the 
late  Messrs*.  AsMeys,  who  furnished  the  public  with  a  meagre,  ifi- 
arrafnged  e^py,  wVidk  gave  a  very  incomplete  idte  of  tfaegraiAl 
efS^t  predufced'  by  its  annual  performance  at  St.  I^iui's,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  Mr.  Holmes  has  supplied  the 
d^fieieiiQies  c»wn|ilained  af  inthetfinii.editioniinia  vte7alile>iliaoii^ 
H«,  kasi  had  accesa  to  tite.  fiiU  aoatie,  and  ^^  with  a.  ataataif  s  hand** 
hf»  coalpnemed  the  laAlmmi^nlal  ammpaiakMiat^  aH  the  leadiig 
f«Miir^  fwf  whiffhi  appaamtaihaae  baani  afiAaiaed,  and  mofiiiiriBai 
e4^»^yf»dAii:caMmtra^ing!th^^  The«lali€mtft:MdJif|^aQCQair 
pw^iag  pM^e^aCsoaaiealiak,  aadevebl^iiig  tfaaamthqe-Siai^aQiiigOl 
a^e  ^oyf  for  the  fimt  timai  anikoAM!  in  tha  organ  part,  whieh. 
pveaente  n  mcb  sd^^tai  ^  hfarmoay)  and  ^  wiihaai  a'acftoiiwiiig^ 
full.** 

Aft  th^  cpmp^iana^  PAV^iorJ^c^hnawn  iotmftny.^of  aur-MadfM^ 
it  wQiiU  bi»  s^anflw^us  labour  to  giva>  ao  aadonsia  of  ite  Yarinua' 
e)»el!kiaaa» ;  wa  shalL  ♦herafiwrc  .eonlent  ouaalvas  wiiih  oaooaan 
mnadMg  Ma.Bfll«^*:impr<«rad  tditto»  to  the  eoii^Qial  i|Qtic«|.Qf  , 
tb«  Pff^amttaaiof  tCfttfiftdral!  dioiia,  /to^wh^m^a  advantage  da^ 
rimd)frwa.plll]Bipg:ii:il:i^  pftciaH^t,  ratha^thaa  its  fhrmaa  pdb^ 
lifh#i  {SteMii^  ;«i,l|  J>a  abrilMis;  :  iCurttfilmeai  itMt  aT  oourt^  ^ba 
ti^mmfi^  lemiy^dAy  oacuiaMr;  Ibrim.  l(tli«ta  t^wt  ita  eatW  • 
p^<P««<ttPO  (aMMriAhstaadbig^  tiia  sidiliaitty  aad-  b^avCy  aT^ilfr 
sep/M^a  m»v«iiie«l$)  .amkU  befititigmag  ta^haia  pa»^aa.i4bo'dd^ 
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not  poBsess  a  tolerable  portion  of  musical  enthusiasm,  as  well  as* 
cultivated  talent. 

Mr.  Holmes  announces  himself  as  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Novello  (to 
whom  the  above  anthem  is  dedicated).  We  should  hardly  have 
needed  an  assurance  of  the  fact,  for  his  organ  arrangement  gives 
distinct  and  creditable  proob  of  the  best  system  of  instruction. 


CreieenttniyPacTy  andPellegtinVs  celebrated  Solfeggios y  or  Eker* 
cites  Jbr  the  Voiccy  forming  a  complete  Sj/stem  of  Practice  for 
the  Student  in  Singing,  arranged  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the 
Piamo  Forte,  hjf  J.  B.  Duruset^  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
.  of  Music,  and  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.  London 
(for  the  Proprietor)  by  Chappell  and  Co.  Clementi  and  Co. 
Preston,  Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co.  and  Birchall  and  Co. 

Mr.  Duruset,  the  compiler  and  arranger  of  this  book,  is  known 
to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  a  sweet  voice,  of  good  taste, 
and  of  a  modesty  which  is  rare  enough  in  these  days  of  universal 
pretension.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  by  this 
work  he  has  manifested  a  far  better  understanding  and  a  more 
elegant  interpretation  of  the  power  to  be  conferred  by  the  prac- 
tice of  solfeggi  than  any  individual  who  has  yet  published.  For 
the  selections  are  not  only  excellent  as  vocal  exercises,  but  they 
are  beautiful  compositions,  ftiU  of  various  expression,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  too  foi*  the  taste  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  stu- 
dent. This  high  praise  belongs  to  no  publication  of  the  sort  we 
ever  remember  to  have  met  with,  most  even  of  the  best  solfeggi 
being  dry  examples,  framed  with  little  regard  to  that  point  which 
aeems-  to  be,  and  justly  so,  considered  the  most  important  in  this 
work— namely,  the  delight  of  the  pupil  in  practice,  and^the  gradual 
though  constant  attention  to  the  introduction  of  passages  which 
have  a  meaning  clearly  to  be  understood.  Another  advantage  is 
that  they  comprehend  as  much  of  modem  gracefulness,  as  of  the 
sober  dignity  of  a  manner  more  removed  from  the  present  times. 
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Tlie  uttthor  in  his  preface  meets  an  objection  which  would 
otherwise  lie  against  his  work,  by  stating  that  it  ^^  most  not  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  regular  method  of  singing,  but  merely  as  a 
series  of  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  principles  [rudiments]  of  the  art.**  It  is  in* 
deed  calculated  for  pupils  in  a  state  of  such  advancement  as  to' 
have  fixed  their  tone  and  intonation  by  long  practice  of  the  scale, 
a«d  to  have  overcome  the  first  dtfBculties  of  motion  in  passages  of 
combined  notation.  The  book  is  admirable,  but  not  for  begin- 
ners, and  Mr.  Duruset  has  acted  very  honestly  in  making  this  de* 
claration* 

The  great  foundation  upon  which  a  singer  can  safely  build  is 
laid  by  vocalising.  For  it  not  only  forms  and  confirms  the 
voice— it  not  only  acquaints  the  singer  beforehand  as  it  were  with 
every  combination  he  is  likely  to  meet  with — ^it  not  only  enables 
him  to  preserve  an  uniformity  of  voicing — ^but  it  fills  his  head  with 
passages  of  every  sort  and  thence  stores  his  imagination.  The 
true  way  to  make  a  true  artist  is  to  enable  a  pupil  bj^uch  prac- 
tice to  take  every  possible  combination  of  notes  in  any  desired 
manner — ^to  cast  the  emphasis  upon  this  or  upon  that  note,  to  give . 
the.  division  a  pathetic,  a  bold,  or  a  tender  tone  and  accentuation. 
To  be  able  to  do  this  is  to  be  a  true  artist ;  and  the  reason  why  so 
few  accomplish  the  object,  is,  because  there  are  few,  very  few  in- 
deed^ who  have  mind  and  perseverance  enough  tp  encounter  the 
task  To  apply  all  this  to  the  work  before  us — ^Mr.  D.  has  made  a 
selection  which  comprehends  almost  every  species  of  passage — he' 
has  affixed  marks  for  the  places  where  the  breath  may  be  most 
judiciously  drawn — ^he  has  filled  his  score  with  signs  of  expres- 
sion, and  he  has  thus  enabled  the  industrious  scholar  to  accom- 
plish every  part  of  his  task. 

The  book  consists  of  thirty-four  exercises,  upon  146  well  printed 
pages,  with  a  piano  forte  accompaniment.  This  is  so  arranged  as  • 
never  to  confiise  the  singer  or  distract  his  ear  and  attention,  being . 
in  the  general  merely  supporting  chords — ^but  there  are  occasion-  < 
ally  passages  to  accustom  him  to  modulation  very  judiciously  in-  , 
troduced.  The  lessons  are  in  all  styles— the  melody  is  frequently  ; 
very  beautiful,  and  they  are  such  compositions  as  will  ^^  cast  nolile  .• 
or  tender  hints  into  the  soul/'  Upon  these  the  student  of  taste  r 
will  work  with  pleasure^  with  satisfiurtion,  and  with  profit.    To  3 
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cUudiidf^>tk«  bMk  U  tfanfittiiqed'lp  be  vndbr  iy|ei^piKiii)|>9M<l^- 
ag^  vfim  Majesty^  vho^^  jii4g«eiit)is  MMiqlt^tMluiWei  Hi  i^  lMi^ 
wUri  totlb^  Oake  of  DenoHibjl^^  ^lui^  me  h^y^stMom  »tiBt  jt  liei 
qf  ^ttbsQribets  includiBg  ^e  Qiwy  perp^ii9  ^f  twk-  TJHS  ia  j^* 
haifs  enough  for  ^e  fii8|iion»)>le^.b¥t  ^eivamtiw  (bfQ89|Mrtiiaiiteri 
not  48  tbrowi^g  lustre  up^A  the  w^rk^  but  beQ»ii8|B  we  ibioli:  'the 
wfM^i-eftUy  ivartby  ibe  hiigh  patronnge  Mr.  OwPiiget  hA$  obftained. 
It  is muchiol98:haiM>ur4hat«the .book  ispubfisbefl  rt  i^  very  pheup 
pvice. 


TAf  Mf^id/ot  ^B^m  Jl^guisii,  {umpi^sed  bsf  C.  Cmmmn$.  London. 

Mom  kipM  ^  ^]f  ^^i^  iowfiffj,  <:wipo$ed  ijf  JP^  Jtm^^l^n.  Iton^ 

4ota.    ChaiipeU  lind  Cq. 
Aki  voky  di0ptay  those  dmrms^  fair  Maid,  the  music  hy  W. 

Eofoestag.    Londsm.    By  the  Author. 
Ah!  why  ^ouldiane,  campascd  by  Sir  .J.  Siesoenscn.    Loadoa.. 

Power. 
Gome  memmg  mih  iiy  halmy  haufj  the  music  by  F.  fF.  Crouch. 

Londoii.    OotrandSoA. 
Oh !  come  i0  me^  iove^  couifimed  by  J»  C.  CUfbm.    liondvH. 

ClMbpp^  and  Go. 
The  Moss  Bfie^  omufosed  by  J.  €.  Cl^ou.    JUmhIoii.    Chappell 

and  Co. 
/  smw  s»hik  ihe  earth  at  resi^  cmnpoeed  by  J.  M.  Banister.    For  . 

Abe  Ajwthor,  by  Ckaa^ati  and  Go.  hnd  the  Harmeaic  institatiM. 

We  s^mU  not  aiitenpt  more  tfaaa  to  amionnoe  these  baUads  as 
coBipoeilions^  aU  of  nearly  eqaal  aaent,  aad  all  4«ervuig  the 
regard  of  those  who  sedc  norelty  in  a  ploasiiig  fi>fsi.  They  are 
aU  tinctured  wi4h  %  certain  dagme jpf  riog^nee  and  mupvmmv^t»SB^ 
particukrly  these  by  Mr.  Clifton,  Mr^  Crouch,  Mr.  Saeosmr, 
and  Mr^  Banfstiir.  Mr.  Canmlns's  wwald  have  beenihe  baat  of . 
thesi  but  for  iUhe  French  oonceit,  whioh  fWms  Ihe  bardeii,  apd 
which  is  not  in  the  good  taste  we  should  have  eacpec>sd  from  ibis 
gentlennn^s  ^uipwn  talents.    IH  ot^er  reapeets  it  is  §  supnrior  Mng, 
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jSomMib  i  h  MUMrtfor  tie  Pi§no  JPbrte,  ^Uk  «  Fi^tAecmn^ 
panimenij  (ad  lib.)  arranged  bjf  Je^ph  Coggitts*  Londkau 
AddMPnMidBMlt* 

BumUm  DirwrUmfiM^  M  *^  Piam  Eofie^  miik  mAeompmi^ 
mmt^ikfi  Fl¥i$,ty  f.J.  Xhse.    LoiidiHi.    ChappeU&Co. 

DherHsement  Ecossais  Jbr  the  Pi^n^  FiMrte^  w$h  a  FluU  jlceatn^ 
tompuMmeift  (odMik*}  in  »>ikh  ^t^  fav^$rU^  Air  ^  My  lo^  if 
hut  ^  fa^  j^<"  U  0rr0mge4  m  a  Rdi^^  bjf  T^  4*  Rsmlingt* 

Cercs^  ImtrodncHpn  ^m4  Puftm-ate  Bondojbr  the  Piam^  PertCyWith 

an  AccompaniwH$UJ^  tk^  PkOfi  (ad  Hh.}  hjf  W.  J.  Ling.    Ofm 

14f«    X4KaAmu>    Addiaon  and  PfMde. 
Fantasia  for  the  Flute  and  Piano  Fartfi^  in  which  it  introduced  tk$ 

popular  Scottieh  Air^  Mary  of  Cattle  Ceryy  iy  Win.  Card* 

Jjoodon.    Laveiiu, 
We're  a  Noddifh  ^i^f^  Variafiontfor  Fiu/e^  with  m  Ace^vipanif^ 

mentjor  the  Piano  Forte^  f>y,  Wm*  Card.    LondM*    hw^mt^ 
Di  tanti  paipitiy  wUh  an  J$^radMcHon,and  Verietionsfor  the  FMof 

aad  an  Accompaniment  (ad  lib.)  for  ike  Piano  Forte^  by  Wm.' 

Card.    London.    MelvsUr  end  Son. 
The  finourite  Air  Am  ekdr  de  la  lunoy  mth  aH  IntroduetSem  awd. 

Fariationtfor  the  Fluie  a^d  Piano  Forte  or  Hmrpy  eompemd  ky 

J.  Guillou.    liOffidon.    CbtppaU  HQd  C!«« 

Duets  for*  the  flute  and  piano  fblte  are  most. frequently  of  two 
kinds.  The  one  has  an  ad  libitum  accompaniment  for  the  flute, 
which  id  ^dUteitiUy  so  easy  as  to  be  nearly  insignificant)  and  in  thc^ 
other  the  piane  forte  beeonies  unimportant,  |and  the  flute  part  is 
made  too  ^fiicult  fbr  any  but  first-rate  players.  The  composers 
of  the  first  description  are  not  unfi^quently  unacquainted  idth 
t]^  oepahititieB  of  the  flntt  as  an  t^ompiuaying  inatmnMt,  and 
an»  ooi^nt  with  isafcilig  it  proeted  in  nnisoti  with  the  piano  forte. 
Thw>  iMhwgh  theni  il  a  vaat  quantity  of  mnaic  publiahad  for 
thifie  MiffMrume ati)  thare  ia  littia  which  »  realty  ttsflftil  to  Maaieur 
pll^^m*  We  ahall  in  our  next  Nttnter  notioo  a  oolkction  caUad 
Im  Bailee  jtemrey  whiih  appears  to  be  J«diaiottsly  eompastd  and' 
annM«ad, 

In  the  ihcee  fimt;  pieces  op  Mr  Sat  the  Ante  parte  are  not  wall 
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arranged.  They  might  have  been  more  distinct  from  the  piano 
forte,  luid  not  more  difficult.  As  lessons  for  the  latter  instrument 
alone  they  are  easy  and  agreeable. 

The  introduction  to  Mr.  Ling^s  piece  is  its  best  part,  and  the 
flute  is  perhaps  raUier  less  subservient  to  the  piano  forte ;  but 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness  in  the  rondo,  spirited 
performance  will  do  much  for  it. 

Mr.  Card  is  a  professor  who  ir  rising  in  the  public  estimation, 
and  his  compositions  will  be  valuable  to  the  flute  player,  for  they 
are  adapted  to  the  attainments  usually  to  be  found  amongst  ama- 
teurs, and  they  have  a  lightness  and  brilliancy  that  will  recom- 
mend them  both  to  the  performer  and  his  audience. 

Mr.  Ouillou  is  a  distinguished  flute  player,  and  has  composed 
^  fbr  the  instrument  with  the  feeling  and  understanding  of  a  master. 
He  has  also  given  novelty  to  the  form  of  hi»  variations,  and  while 
we  must  think  that  the  real  character  of  the  instrument  is  lost 
amidst  the  rapidity  of  execution  it  is  now  the  foshion  to  introduce, 
we  will  nevertheless  [grant  that  Mr.  Ouillou^s  composition  is  dis- 
tinguished for  taste  and  fancy.  A  slow  air,  or  an  adagio  from  the 
flute  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  decides  what  the  genius  of  the  instrument 
IS,  and  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  its  beautiful  tone  should  be 
frittered  away  amidst  the  multitude  of  notes  usually  allotted  to  it. 
The  only  objection  to  the  publication  is,  that  it  is  printed  without 
a  separate  flute  part,  but  it  is  a  defect  that  may  be  easily  remedied. 


Twelve  Single  and  Double  ChaniSj  with  He$ponse$Jbr  the  Com- 
mandmentiy  dedicated  to  luody  Frances  Bankes^  by  Z.  Bucky 
Organist  of  the  Cathedral^  Norwich,  London,  (for  the  Author) 
by  Chappell  and  Co. 

For  reasons  often  recited,  it  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  art! 
as  well  as  to  religion,  that  the  music  of  our  churches,  and  particu- 
larly, of  our  noble  cathedral  service,  should  become  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  attention.  It  is  lamentable  to  perceive  where  so 
much  importance  has  been  attached,  and  where  such  rich  endow- 
ments have  been  lavished,  so  little  respect  is  cpmmonly  paid  to 
the  object  for  which  all  this  ceremony  has  been  instituted,  and  all 
this  money  secured*    When  a  Bishop,  a  Dean^  and  Prebendaries 
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and  Canons,  find  that  they  outnumber  their  daily  congregations, 
with  all  the  vast  assemblages  of  architecture  and  music  and 
splendor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  which  should  draw  men  to  the 
temple — surely  they  themselves  should  begin  to  suspect  that  so  vast 
an  apparatus  were  prepared  for  greater  results  than  the  edifica- 
tion of  a  few  old  men  and  women,  and  at  least  to  leave  nothing 
on  their  part  undone  to  make  the  service  popular,  for  unless  it  is 
popular  it  becomes  worse  than  useless.  Mr.  Buck's  publication 
is  worthy  regard  in  two  points  of  view,  as  connected  with  these 
premises — ^first,  on  the  score  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause in  his  dedication  he  has  held  out  the  example  of  a  lady, 
and  that  lady  the  daughter  of  the'  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  has  done  much  and  liberally  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
choir  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  in  which  Mr.  Bankes  has  a 
Prebendal  stall.  Chants  are  in  themselves  compositions  of  more 
difficulty  than  at  first  appears.  The  Tery  brief  limits  to  which 
they  are  restricted,  not  less  than  the  solemnity  of  the  subject, 
should  seem  altogether  to  preclude  much  variety,  «nd  to  forbid 
the  application  of  diversified  melody.  Tet  when  it  is  conndered 
that  they. are  in  every  day  use,  there  seems  to  be  peculiar  necessity 
for  the  stiqHilus  of  change  and  excellence.  Mr.  Buck  has  suc- 
ceeded eminently  well  in  producing  Very  delightful  melodies,  with 
very  good  harmony,  and  the  occasional  use  he  has  made  of  discords, 
not  common  in  such  compositions,  savea  the  ear  from  the  satiety 
which  but  too  often  waits  upon  this  part  of  the  service.  We  have 
gone  through  the  best  collections  with  a  view  to  this  express  ex- 
amination, and  we  find  few  better  than  these,  and  fewer  still  so 
good. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  church,  than  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  families  of  church  dignitaries,  and  such  proo& 
of  attention  as  Lady  Frances  Bankes  is  here  recorded  to  have 
Ipven.  The  feet  cannot  be  too  broadly  stated.  If  the  connections 
of  those  elevated  in  clerical  rank  are  perceived  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  duties  which  are  so  highly  honored  aiid  so  liberally  re- 
warded, how  can  it  be  expected  that  common  minds  should  not 
be  corrupted-by  the  example  ?  and  on  the  contrary  encouragement 
comes  with  double  force  from  those  who  are  high  in  station  and 
itt  office. 
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The  Toung  Muleteeri  of  Grenada^  a  Glee  for  three  voic^^^  bjf 

Thomas  Moore,  Esq,     London.    Power* 
I  die  your  victim  J  cruel  fair y  a  GUe  for  four  voices,  composed  hy 
'  Sir  J.  Stevensoft.    Dublin.    Willis. 
Hid  original  Boat  Glee,  the  words  hy  Joseph  AikinsoUj  E^q^  the 

music  composed  by  Sir  J.Stevenson.    Dublin.    Willie. 
O  Beata  vifgine,  the  Maltese  Mariner'^s  Hymn^  0  Trio,  by  Johfi 

Smith.    Dublin.    Willis, 

Mtf.  Moore  i»  tkeadAptor  c^fwbvda  to  ibis  tinufsm&xi^  vHiidi 
Id  n  tunua^  aitmUfeA  by  Mr.  Bialriop.  It  {9  YygtA  uA  Uvd^t,  l«l 
bettdv  cftleukUkd  tut  a>  dniinatic  psrpdfle  tluin  finranMlMrt, 

Tine  swoiftd  of  tbise  pavt  Mags  appews  to  be  wrMeii  witb  o 
receUeoiioft  of  «Im  old  glee,  ^  WkenfirU  Immyomfiice:^  It  is^ 
litarliUy,  short  and  sweets 

The  third  is  eleguit  and  ei^pable  of  being  mede  ye/rf  eftetire. 
The  acoeiBipaninient  adds  to  thaa  qvality,  and  it  nay  safely  be 
iBeMSaModed  as  ene  of  the  best  things  of  its  hind. 

The  kst  is  of  the  iEMne  species^  butdiflE^rently  eons€racted,  fbr 
the  greater  purt.  of  it  is  a  suceessive  solo  fbr  each  voiee,  which  is 
closed  by  a  short  strain  in  harmofiy.  It  is  very  lUcely  done,  and 
haa  the  sane  qtsalitiee,  though  not  perhaps  qnfte  to  Ifhe  same 
d^ee  of  excellenee  as  that  which  proceftee.  Both  howerer  have 
very  pleasing  and  popalar  «|tribtttes ;  Aey  are  more  fitted  fbr 
pijvtfte  society  thaa  public  perforssance,  and  mueh  eflfbct  Is  to  be 
produced  with  litde  effbrf. 


The  Overture,  Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  Chorusses,  ^c.  in  the  musical 

Comedy  of*^  Pride  shall  have  afall,^  as  performed  at  thfi  Theatre 

'  Royal,  Cavent  Garden  ;  composed,  arranged,  and  adapted  to  the 

English  Stage  by  J   Watson,  composer  at  the  Theatre  Royal^ 

Covent  Chrden.    London,    l^vestaff. 

Thisplay  has  witraeled  nmch atiMfiaii.    iSw  eatremgiHit  and 
eirer-ehaiiging  dreiaes  af  oiipr  Huciar  fCgiBWMMt%  'So  pesftody  4d^  ' 
surd  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  character'both  of  the  wffsmmki 
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the  soldier,  and  at  the  same  time  not  a  little  derogatoi7  to  the  sense 
of  those  who  direct  such  matters,*  had  gone  nigh  to  bring  them 
into  much  dis-esteem,  not  to  say  contempt,  when  the  dispute  ]be- 
tween  a  lieutenant  of  the  10th  regt.  and  the  corps  of  officers  at 
large,  and  the  monstrous  insolsnce  and  injustice  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  treated  became  the  subject  of  public  notice  and  ani* 
madversion.  At  this  moment.  Prick  shall  have  a  fall  was  perform* 
ing,  and  as  its  principal  object  was  to  display  the  indolence,  the 
fopperies,  and  the  follies  of  a  corps  of  Hussars,  it  became  ej^ceed* 
ingly  popular.  The  sfatire  is  as  bold  as  it  is  just,  and  though  veiled 
under  a  foreign  allusion,  it  was  by  far  too  palpable  to  miss  its  aim, 
^^  Ridiculum  acri  fbrtius  et  melius,^^  is  trite  but  true;  and  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  the  character  of  the  British  army  wiU 
desire  that  this  lesson  may  have  its  full  effect. 

The  music  consists  of  an  overture  and  nine  vocal  pieces— rof  the 
latter  one  only  fs  the  entire  production  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  resjt 
being  all  adaptations.  Thus  we  have.  Mamma  mia^^  ^'  Lefaccio 
un  inchino^**  (from  //  Matrimonio  segreto)^  "  Batti^  Batti,''  ^'  JDi 
tanti palpitiy*\  with  someof  Rossini'ts  finales  metamorphosed  intp 
English  songs  and  concerted  pieces.  The  merit  of  most  of  thj^ 
originals  is  unquestionable,  and  some  of  them  will  afford  much 
satislkctlon  to  those  honest  members  of  the  family  o(Bu(t  who  are 
yet  Ignorant  of  Italian  operas.  We  do  not  rc^lish  the  conyersiop 
of  <*  Battij  Battiy^*  into  a  trio,  but  in  other  respects  the  selectiojQS 
arid  adaptations  are  creditably  executed^  Greater  praise  than  this 
does  not  belong  to  such  labours,  and  it  is  always  a  spurce  4>f  regret 
to  us  to  speak  of  English  professors  in  any  other  terma  tha^  99 
origihkl  Writers,  The  frequency  of  the  practice  is  rather  a  matter 
of  apology  than  extenuation,  both  as  respects  the  composer  »ud 
the  public. 

*  One  of  the  bitterest  corapliinents  erer  paid  to  judgment  is  coot^ined  in  i}^ 
well-known  line,  ^^  Who  has  taste  in  cuirasses^  wigs,  collars,  and  lace," 
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The  pretlj/  Rose  Trecy  a  Duet^  hy  Thoinas  3fQorey  £ig.    {jondofl* 

Powpn 
At  Svminer  Eve,  a  Duel  for  two  Trebles^  composed  hj/  Wm*  H* 

Caflcott.    London.    Birchall  an4  Co* 

There  is  no  species  of  com  position  in  which  the  tt^)ii(ili  excel 
i)s  so  far  as  in  those  little  pieces  which  are  publislied  under  the 
various  titles  of  notturnos,  duettino?)  &c«  The  ^j^ogliah  have 
indeed  scarcely  a  single  original  thin||;  pf  the  l^ind*  W?  therefore 
look  anxiously  towards  such  atteippts,  aii4  do  llU  tbl^t  in  us  lias 
to  encourage  the  direction  of  endeavpars  towards  them*  For  who 
can  hear  such  entrancing  strains  as  the  ^^  Farewell  Th^csm^*  of  the 
author  whose  duet  is  at  the  head  of  ou^  article,  md  npt  wish  for 
a  muUiplicatiop  of  such  beautiful  specimen  pf  fe^Ung)  t^lftf, 
and  melody  ? 

The  pretty  rose-trpe  is  a  tirana^  but  not  by  i|Dy  means  of  the 
order  to  yrhich  Mr.  Moore's  selectippa  in  general  belong;  and  the 
words  turn  upon  conceit9  which  savour  f)f  affec^tion  rather  thap 
of  sensibility. 

Mr.  Ccillcott's  is  in  far  better  t^te^  %nd  aUof^tb^t  more  pleas- 
ing.—It  is,  we  believe^  the  maiden  9ompofiti/(|i|i  of  pne  of  the 
youngest  sons  of  the  respected  Dr.  Ca{)^Qtt»  l^psl  happy  ah«U 
we  be  if  we  can  assist  in  encouraging  th^  i?f  jriy  eflfor^  of  %ay  oi|e 
of  that  family  of  genius,  by  the  language  of  s^uQ^ty  and  truth,  ar 
by  pointing  out  to  the  public  the  rising  scHin  pf  siqich  t^  ilit^^» 
With  this  view  we  say  then  that  Mr.  H.  C.'s  coq}{]^itpu  ia  yery 
agreeable,  in  good  taste,  correctly  written,  f^d  tVt  it  vill  }^ 
found  by  amateurs  to  lie  within  a  moderate  compas^^  aui  to  hafB 
melody  and  power  to  please  the  circles  which  they  a|re  j|cpustqui^4 
to  entertain. 
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ON -THE 

PRESENT  STATE  OP  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SlH, 

Jj1eta8TA8IO)  in  one  of  his  letters,  says^  that  the  throne  of.musitf 
is  in  the  theatre ;  and  few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  assertion,  at 
the  present  day.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  noblest 
throne  of  music  was  erected  in  the  church.  There  she  sat,  in 
heavenly  state,  listening  to  the  song  of  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
and  i^triving  to  emulate,  so  far  as  emulation  was  possible,  that 
«  host,"  who>— 

"  in  thousand  quires 

^^  Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 
^^  With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorions  pahnsy 
^<  Hymns  devout,  and  holy  psalms 
^'  Singing  everlastingly.'' 
Metaphor  apart,  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  composers  have, 
in  all  times,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  temple;  and 
the  finest  works  of  muaical  art,  which  the  powers  of  man  have 
produced,  are,  beyond  comparison,  those  which  have  been  a|^ro- 
priated  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God.  With  us,  in  England^ 
this  has  been  the  case  in  a  very  particular  manner;  and  it  is  only 
by  reverting  to  the  writings  of  our  ecclesiastical  musicians^  that 
we  feel  ourselves  a^  all  able  to  compare  with  the  composers  of 
Italy  or  Germany.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural,  thaa 
t)iat  works  of  the  greatest  genius  should  issue^  as  it  were,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  church ;  since  the  objects  which  she  proposes  ff  r  our 
contemplation,  are  calculated,  infinitely  more  than  any  others,  to 
exalt  and  purify  tl|e  imagination.  Accordingly,  we  shall  find,  if 
we  take  a  review  of  the  English  school  of  mnsic,  from  the  time  of 
Tallis  down  to  Boyce,  that  it  was  distinguished  by  a  succession 
of  admirable  writers,  whose  productions  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  other  nation. 
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It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  he,  who  would  maintain  the  honour 
of  hi»  country  in  respect  to  the  compositions  for  her  church,  must 
revert  to  those  of  past  times,  for  at  present  we  produce  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing.  To  what  must  this  be  attributed,  if  not  to  a 
decay  of  public  taste,  and  to  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
who  should  be  foremost  to  encourage  sacred  music? 

We  have  men  of  talent  still  among  us-— men  who  have  distin- 
guished  themselves  in  almost  every  other  species  of  composition— > 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  exert  themselves  suc- 
cessfully, were  proper  opportunities  and  means  afforded  to  them. 
The  truth,  I  fbar,  is,  that  the  powerful  aid  which  religion  may 
derive  from  music,  is  too  much  overlooked  by  those  who  exercise 
authority  in  our  excellent  church;  and  consequently,  those  estab- 
lishments which  were  formerly  intended  for  the  support  &  advance- 
ment of  ^celestial  song"  have  been  suffered  to  fidl  into  much  decay. 
Not  many  years  since,  the  neglect  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul^ 
choir  was  so  great  as  to  excite  public  attention,  and  they  found  an 
advocate  in  Miss  Hackett,  a  lady,  who  was  in  tlie  habit  of  attend- 
ing divine  service  in  that  cathedral.  She  addressed  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  and 
other  dignitaries,  in  which  she  forcibly  depicted  the  situation*  of 
the  children ;  referring,  at  the  same  time,  to  ancient  statutes^ 
which  had  been  firamed  to  ensure  proper  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  education.*  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  success 
which  attended  the  fair  authoress*  exertions ;  but  though  some 
improvement  may  have  been  effected  by  them,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  great. 

Subsequently  to  the  above  transaction,  we  find  the  organist 
and  dioir  of  Bangor  cathedral,  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit,  with 
their  Bishop,  to  recover  certain  revenues,  which,  having  beeii 
originally  intended  for  the  support  of  the  choir,  had  been  diverted 
from  that  purpose,  and  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  church 
iteeint 


♦  These  letters,  with  ^  Eiidences''  and  ^<  ObserrafioDt  <m  Dean  Qolet't 
Fonnfatfon,''  wcrep«blidied  by  Miss  Hackett 

t  See  ^^  Papers,  Oocoments,  L^w  Proceadiogs,  ftc.  |cq.  mspcctiiif  the 
maintenance  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bangpr|*'  by  JoHfb 
^itng,  Mus.  Doc  Oxen.  Endowed  Organist  of  Bangor  cathedral.  In  the 
preface  to  his  book  Dr.  ?•  quotes  the  following  obserTatioas  by  th^  hite  Rev. 
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8uch  cir»n<wtMW<w  aeem  to  bespeak  great  indiffeteBte  ta  oinr 
ckoral  eataUidubeiitoy  on  tlie  {mrt  ef  those  wfaoaJone  out  reader 
thtmeAeliiel^;  aedttoexisteaee^^rsttek  isdiieEeace  naji  b» 
eotSrw^Bdf  if  we  eoDsider  the  scanty  pitlaiice  which  each  adult 
membeB  eirea  of  the  metre^litaa  choits  wouM  receiYe,  were  it  not 
eked  out  by  suaiswhidi  are  ceUected,  by  making  a  shew  of  the 
churches  thenselvea!  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that^ia  anoieat 
timeay  whea  the  musical  part  of  the  diviae  office  was  performed 
by  ecdemastics  alone^  ao  distinct  provision  was  made  for  them. 
ling  befiM'e  the  Reformation  however,  the  profemions  of  theology 
and  music  begaa  to  be  separated ;  and  since  that  great  eveat,  the 
service  of  the  chair  has  chiefly  devolved  on  laynmn.  Important 
as  this  functicm  must  appear  lo  all  those  who  seriously  consider 
the  vast  influence  which  it  may  have  on  the  religious  feelings  of  a 
qstion,  those  who  engage  in  it  have  never  been  adbtfiiately  remn* 
neiated  for  tbwr  labov. 

This  is  particulsnrly  the  case  among  us,  at  present ;  and,  while 
the  salanes  of  all  otimr  petsoas  conaected  with  the  church  have 
advanced,  according  to  the  different  value  of  men^  wrought  by 
timoy  those  of  her  ^^  singing  aiea"  remain  very  msich  the  same  e9 
they  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago :  augmented  only  by  the  meana 
befetfemeatioiied*  But,  with  this  an^gmesikitiott,  a  sitaationevee 
in  the  besi:  of  emr  choirs^  woidd  be  totally  iaadeq|i»le  to  thedecM^t 
yaaiotenailce  of  ai  musicia*  and  his  fiunily.  Mea  naturally/  desire 
to  live  in  a  way  which  is  conformable  to  the  sphere  in  which  they 
iaeve,.and  as  pirofossoie  of  music  aneln  the  constant  habit  of  asao»> 
dating  withi  gentlemen,  it  ie  imt  weadet ful  thaA  they*  should 
wish  to  make  an  appearamw  worthy  of  such  asseeiatieo.— ?* 
Hence  they  ase  hid^  almost  iMfitaUy  into  eacpence^  whisk  many 
Qthets  may  avoid;  and  hence  we  find  them  seeking  intheohurch^ 
for  «  plurality  of  plaoeB^  and  eflen  undertaking  mere  than  theys 


Dr.  Amlem  Btyfy,  Aibb>Dean  of  this  Majesty*^  Chapels  Royai.  He,  speaUsg 
of  tie  iMsdt  of  chcirs,  ^  as  dsfendcn^  Wrert,  and  psomstSBt  of  church  nmde^^^ 
thus  expresses  himself— ^<  It  were  to  be  wished,  while  their  own  inoome  hath 
been  encreased  so  yastly  b^ond  the  foresight  of  the  founders,  though  the 
litter  of  tMr  statutes  may  not  oblige  them,  yet  that  the  sappossd  wii  of 
the  ibusdm,  hod  thsy  foreaeea  the  dUfereat  valus  of  knd,  that  ooasdcnco, 
kindness,  charity  should  lead  them  to  augment  the  stipends  of  those  who  are 
members  of  the  same  body,  a  part  of  their  family,  their  brethre»«ead  not 
csninc  thsm^  ta  their  eriglaat  aMewsnot*'* 

r  p  S 
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con  well  execate.  Grievous  coinplaiiit9  are  frequeDtly  made)  con- 
cerning tke  careless  and  hurried  manner  in  which  our  admirable 
cathedral  service  is  performed  ;  especially  in  the  metropolis.  It 
is  indeed  triily  to  be  lamented,  that  any  want  of  seriousness 
or  energy,  should  be  discoverable  in  those,  whose  office  is  so 
eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  minds  of  their  fellow  creatures  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  devotion.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  same  person  can  repeat  the  same  service  several  times  in  the 
same  day,  witli  equal  ardour  and  attention.  Besides,  if  he  be 
singing  in  the  Abbey,  he  may  feel  apprehensive  lest  he  should  be 
too  late  for  the  Chapel  Royal ;  or  if  performing  in  the  latter 
place,  he  may  have,  have  some  misgivings,  whether  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  snatch  a  hasty  morsel,  and  arrive,  breathless,  in  time  for 
service  at  St.  Paul's. 

If  those  whose  business  is  merely  to'  sing,  labour  under  such 
disadvantages,  can  we  expect  that  'fine  composen  should  arise 
from  among  them  ?  Every  one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  difficult  art  of  composition,  must  be  aware  of  the  labour  of 
thought  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  great  works. 
And  accordingly  we  may  observe,  that  our  finest  church  mmic 
was  written  when  the  salaries  of  musicians  were  more  commensu- 
rate with  their  wants  than  they  now  aret.  In  Germany,  where 
excessive  wealth  has  not  brought  about  such  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  relations  of  society  as  may  be  observed  in  England,  the 
musician  who  has  a  church  appointment,  generally  finds  it^  equal 
to  his  expenses.  This  affords  him  ample  leisure  for  study,  and 
this  circumstance  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  German  school*  It  is  surely  impossible 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  regain  that  eminence  which  we 
once  enjoyed  as  ecclesiastical  composers,  ^jale  pur  choirs^  thoso 
nurseries  of  the  art,  are  sufiiered  so  to  languish. 

In  addressing  you  on  this  subject,  I  have  alluded  more  particu- 
larly to  the  churcl^  ipusip  of  the  metropolis ;  presuming  that  it  is 
superior  to  any  which  could  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
Concerning  the  provincial  choirs,  excepting  that  of  our  own 
ancient  city,  I  know  Utt^e  ;  but  I  believe  the  stipends  attached  to 
situations  in  them  are  so  small,  that  they  are  principally  filled  by 
tradespeople  or  mechanics  ;  pejrsons  whose  musical  acquirements 
cannot  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  the  service  in  which  they  are 
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engaged^   or  lead  ns  to  expect  from  them  a  line  of  ^  mighty . 
roasters,'* 

It  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  shew,  whence  the  means  are  to  be 
derived  for  patting  our  choirs  on  a  better  footing;  but  it  is  easy 
to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  flow  firomsucli 
a  measure.  Nothing  affects  the  imagination  more  than  church  . 
music.  Nor  are  its  effects  confined  to  minds  of  a  higher  class ; 
for  we  may  observe  them  extend  to  all.  The  members  of  the 
Romish  church,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  have  never  fiuled  to 
call  in  harmony  to  aid  their  most  solemn  rites ;  and  though,  on 
some  occasions,  they  may  have  carried  the  use  of  it  to  excess,  we 
should  do  well  to  (insider,  whether  this  divine  art  might  not  be 
rendered  more  available  than  it  now  is,  in  heightening  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  form  of  worship.  Man  requires  constant  ex- 
citements to  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  and  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  music  has  been  found  among 
the  roost  powerful.  At  Antioch,  and  almost  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  they  had  their  choir,  their  service,  and  their  responses. 
Might  we  not  then  hope,  that,  were  music  to  form  a  more  promi- 
nent part  of  our  public  worship,  numbers  who,  at  first  would  go  * 
only  to  ^  Aeirr,*'  might  afterwards  remain  ^^  to  pray  ^**  On  this 
point,  even  the  Dissenters  read  us  a  very  useful  lesson ;  notwith- 
standing the  execrable  taste  which  they  frequently  display,  in 
selecting  tunes  from  the  play-house  and  street,  and  in  appropriat- 
ing them  to  the  praise  of  Him  that  ^^  sitteth  upon  the  throne.**— 
Were  the  choral  establishments  of  our  country  conducted  on  a 
more  liberal  principle,  the  improvement  of  our  national  music 
would  be  a  sure  consequence.*  Many  would  engage  in  dkoirs, 
who  now  occupy  themselves  wholly  in  teaching ;  and,  as  the  study 
'  and  practice  of  church  music  have  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate 
the  mind,  the  general  tone  of  composition  among  us  would  be 
exalted — ^nor  would  it  be  extravagant  to  look  forward  to  some 
ftiture  Byrd  or  Purcell,  Croft  or  Boyce. 

If  I  have  been  correct  in  attributing  the  decay  of  our  finest 
species  of  composition  to  a  neglect  of  our  choirs,  and  if  they  have 
been  establishments  in  which  the  greatest  musicians  of  England 
have  been  nourished  and  educated,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  if 
I  lay  no  stress  upon  our  excellence  as  dramatic  composers. 

In  this  respect,  however,  our  deficiency  is  more  strik]Bg>  and 
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iMy  be  ftirly  attrilwted  to  oiur  natioiMd  ekaracter ;  for  we  hmre 
been,  and  now  are,  a  warlike,  a  philosophical,  and  a  feligioiw 
pMple-*but  B«ver  opbbaticai#.  Even  in  the  cMstmctioii  of  oar 
irakal  drama,  maay^  aaong  whoni  w«  may  plaee  you^  8ir^  find 
audi  to  condemn.  On  this  point,  as  a  fall  discinsion  of  tkaaiib- 
ject  does  not  come  within  my  present  desipi,  I  would  only  obsonroy 
that  the  Bnglish  are  not  in  a  wwse  state  than  their  French  and 
Gorman  neighbours ;  who,  nevertheless,  cm  boast  of  posscasing 
theatrical  composers  of  the  highest  clasa.  We  hare  had^  it  is  true, 
Matthew  Lock,  Purcell,  Arne,  Lialey,  Shield,  and  StcMraoes 
but  their  w<Mrfcs  which  have  appeared  at  very  distant  perioda,  aud 
many  of  which  consist  ot  selections  from  other  composers,  eaa 
hardly  be  said  to  give  us  any  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  dramatic 
school  of  music ;  yet,  it  is  to  them  alone  we  must  look,  if  we  would 
aim  at  sisch  a  distinction* 

.  Of  the  theatrical  composers  of  our  own  time,  it  may  sufice  to 
observe,  that  their  productions  are  beneath  criticism.  Bishop^  of 
course,  is  a  complete  exception  to  thit  psmark ;  aad  of  him,  it  ia 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  ha  ia  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  mnisi*' 
cians  who  have  appeared  in  England.  He  has  more  vigour  than 
SUeld^  and  more  invention  than  Stmrace ;  while  in  a  knowledge 
of  sti^  effect,  he  iff  vastly  superior  to  Arae.  Notwithstanding 
th^se  adyaatagca,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Bishop  has  produced 
no  opevu  which  has  delighted  the  puhlic  like  J2of tao,  or  tha 
SaufiUd  Tower^  or  which  givea  promise  of  the  enduring  popula- 
rity of  ^ltfi:cr«e#.  This  exoelleut  composer  seems  to  be  over- 
worked; lie  is  engaged,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  <^  composer  wmi 
diieeter  of  the  music,*'  to  Corant  Grarden  Theatre,*  and  in  thai 
cfltpaci^v  ^  ^^^^^  write— too  frequently,  we  may  fear^  invitl 
IMttnervA^fer  all  operas^  tragedies,'  comedies,  and  melo^ranms, 
whidi  may  be  presented  to  him. 

Nor  doea  it  appear,th«t  in  these  labours,  he  is  always  permitted 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  Qn  the  contrary,  it  may  hei 
preamned,  that  he  frequently  finds  himself  obliged  to  please  his 
saaters,  the  managers;  or,  rather,  their  masters,  the  ^^gods;*' 
otketrwiae  how  can  we  account  for  the  bells  aad  bnglea  with 
wli€h  he  ailicts  ui^  ?  Often^too,  through  the  medium  of  a  mod* 
ley  overture* 

«  Mr*  Bishop  is  mw  engaged  at  the  Tksatrs  Royal  Drary  Lane.— EcfiiAvr* 
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The  praseBt  state  of  our  great  theatres  is  certainly  very  «i* 
fiiToarable  to  the  prodiKtioB  of  ine  masical  works.  By  cala- 
iiiity-*^by  a  considerable  change  in  the  public  taste-^-end  by  that 
eaj^pensiye  system  of  excitement,  through  the  means  of  showy 
novelties,  which  the  managers  are  obliged  to  keqp  up,  thcii* 
funds  are  generally  low ;  and  they  are  indisposed  to  offer,  or  find 
thMuselves  incapable  of  offering,  such  remuneration  as  may  induce 
mufn  of  superior  talent  to  devote  their  time  to  drmnatie  asusiqal 
cemposiiion.  Thus  the  English  opera  falls  into  the  hands  of 
miserable  writers,  who  are  content  to  drudge  for  the  manager  al- 
most for  nothing,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  sale  for  ijieir 
trash,  in  consequence  of  its  being  heard  on  the  stage.  And,  let 
^e  truth  be  told— our  audiences  have  not  that  discriminating  taale 
for  musical  exorilence,  which  characterises  some  of  our  neigh<- 
hours;  but  eonsidering  rather  the  abilities  of  the  machinist,  the 
dram  maker,  and  the  scene  painter,  they  are  content  with  and 
loudly  applaud  compositions  which  are  contemptible  both  in 
design  and  execution. 

But  have  we  not  an  **  English  Opera  House  V*  We  have,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  I  well  remember  the  groat  satis&ction  which  I  felt  on 
hmnringof  itsestablishment,  and  the  pleasing  anticipations  which  it 
led  me  to  form*  On  my  first  visit  to  the  metropolis,  I  hastened  to 
ianjoy  the  treat  prepared  for  me;  nor  was  I  disappointed,  for  the 
usosic  was  by  Bishop,  and  in  his  happiest  and  most  carefiilmanner. 
<^  At  least,'*  said  I  to  myself,  ^  here  is  an  opening  made  for  our  na* 
tive  writers,  and  one  <if  the  most  gifted  amongthem  leads  the  way.'' 
In  the  country  too,  I  had  the  delight  of  reading  accounts  of  many 
new  pieces,  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succemion ;  and  as 
the  manager  and  the  diurnal  critics  (kind  souls !)  were  loud  in 
tbrir  praises,  I  verily  believed  all  to  be  gold  which  glittered,  and 
at  our  harmonic  club  in  »  >  ,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  predict^ 
that  the  time  was  fost  approaching,  when  the  talents  of  our  best 
musicians  would  be  called  into  action,  and  England  be  no  longer 
reproached  with  the  inferiority  of  h^  musical  drama.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  mortificatioa  which  I  felt,  on  my  next 
visit  to  the  ^<  English  Opera  House,*'  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years.  UniSnrtvnately,  I  was  accompanied  by  two  firiends,  mem- 
bers of  our  club,  who,  being  great  sticklers  for  the  music  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  had  ventured  to  doubt  my  pretensions  to  prophecy. 
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Ib  the  course  of  the  evenitig,  we  had  to  undergo  the  mkery*  of 
listening  to  three  pieces,  composed  by  Messrs.  A,  B^.and  C, 
<<  writers  unknown  to  song/'  My  compaaions  chuckled,  and 
from  time  to  time,  directed  my  attention  to  a  foreign  musician,  of 
great  celebrity,  who  sat — 

<^  With  nose  uplift,  though  not  inspired-" 
But,  not  chusing  to  give  up  my  fiivorite  point  inmnediaiely,  nor 
in  consequence  of  one  disappointment,  to  forego  all  the  pleasing 
expectations  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  I  stole 
4:0  the  theatre  several  times  alone,  and  must  confess  that  each 
time  I  became  more  convinced  that  we  must  expect  no  improve- 
ment from  it  in  our  national  style.  Indeed,  getting  aside  Bishop's 
case,  the  point,  with  all  our  managers,  seems  to  be — not  to  select  the 
man  who  will  produce  the  finest  music^  but  him  who  will  write 
for  little,  or  nothing.  If  this  be  fiartly  owing  to  the  deplorable 
glate  of  theatrical  concerns,  which  are  among  the  most  unfortu- 
joite  apecttlations  of  the  day,  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  who 
conduct  our  opera,  will  become  more  on  the  alert,  while  the 
public  remain  indifferent  ? 

It  would  here  be  improper  to  pass  over  the  great  advantage 
which  the  Italian  composer  enjoys,  by  the  union  of  fine  acting 
and  singing  in  his  performers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
effect  even  of  a  musical  drama,  and  its  influence  on  the  general 
taste,  will  depend  materially  on  the  histronic  powers  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  And  when  we  consider  the  comic  talents  once 
possessed  by  Naldi,  Ambrogetti,  and  now  by  De  Begnis;  the 
tragic  force  which  has  been  exhibited  by  Tramezzani,  Garcia, 
Catalani,.  Camporese,  and  many  more,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  the  sensation  they  produce  in  the  minds  of  those  who  under- 
stand their  language,  and  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  poetry, 
^mong  us,  the  contrast  to  all  this  is  deplorable  ;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  our  actors  cannot  sing,  and  our  singers  cannot  act. 

If  ever  the  English  musical  drama  be  raised  from  its  present 
low  estate,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  greater  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
and  greater  enthusiasm  in  the  performers.  These  eminent  per- 
sons must  learn  to  think  less  of  themselves  and  more  of  the  art, 
in  which  they  are  essential  yet  subordinate  agents.  They  must 
not  be  perpetually  requiring  a  composer  of  eminence — such,  for 
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example,  as  BiBhop-^lo  sacrifice  his  owo  superior  judgment  to 
their  caprices,  or  to  their  desire  of  bringing  down  thunders  of 
applause  ^^  from  the  galleries."  They  must  learn  to  understand 
and  justly  to  appreciate  that  which  is  good  in  itself,  and  not 
merely  consider  whether  it  is  likely  ^^  to  catch,"  by  means  of 
some  vile  species  of  quackery*-*«uch  as  a  shout,  a  groan,  a  whistle, 
or  an  echo. 

Our  theatrical  orchestras  must  also  be  materially  improved, 
before  they  will  be  able  to  give  effect  to  fine  music.  Those  of 
the  London  theatres^  though  a  few  good  performers  may  be  ibund 
in  them,  are  a  discredit  to  the  metropolis.  When  I  was  in  town 
last  autumn,  I  visited  the  Hajrmarket  theatre,  the  band  of  which 
would  disgrace  a  country  bam.'  The  manager  will  perhaps  tell 
us,  that  he  gives  so  much  to  those  who  sing,  that  he  has  very  little 
left  for  those  wM  accompany  them.  It  may  be  so  :  but  while  it 
is  so,  we  can  expect  no  improvement  in  our  dramatic  music ;  for 
we  might  defy  a  genius  like  Mozart  to  produce  great  effects,  with 
such  agency  as  the  limited  and  parsimonious  construction  of  our 
theatrical  orchestras  would  afford  him. 

In  all  countries,  the  music  of  the  church  or  of  the  theatre,  will 
have  a  powerful  infiuence  on  that  of  the  chamber.  More  than  a 
century  ago,  when  Purcell,  Blow,  and  Weldon,  were  enrichiag 
our  choral  service  by  their  admirable  works,  their  compositions 
for  the  chamber  were  of  a  character  so  grave,  that  a  modem 
hearer,  unacquainted  with  their  original  destination,  might  easily 
consider  them  intended  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  At  a  mtich ' 
later  period,  indeed,  we  find  sacred  words  adapted  to  some  of 
Handel's  finest  opera  songs ;  which  are  improved,  rather  than 
injured,  by  the  change.  In  our  own  time,  the  church  having  lost 
her  dominion  over  us,  our  chamber  music,  if  it  possess  any  peculiar 
features — a  fact  very  much  to  be  doubted-^but  if  it  possess  them, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  derived  chiefly  from  the  theatre. 

Now  having  given  my  opinion  concerning  the  state  of  our  the* 
atrical  music,  somewhat  at  large,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that   ' 
I  feel  little  disposed  to  pass  any  high  encomiums  on  oar  present 
music  for  the  chamber. 

To  be  sure,  never  were  pewter  and  paper  in  greater  request 
than  they  now  are.  Never  were  engravers  and  printers  more 
busy;  for  every  body  writes,  every  body  publishes.    Then— for 
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ihoagfa  my  obeervatioiiB  luiTe  ckieflf  regitfdad  Tocftl  toHponlMi,  I 
miist  not  entirely  pass  without  notiee  such  imtmneitlal  worls  m 
appear  in  this  country — ^what  a  figure  wd  sake^  as  maimfaoturera 
of  divertiiuentoe,  &c.  &6.  &c.  for  the  piano  forte,  harp,  and  iolel 
It  is  all  true.  Sir,  and  may  contribute  rnvch  to  the  advantage  of 
indrriduab,  and  of  the  music  sellers.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted/ 
that  in  this  bustle,  the  great  interests  of  the  art  are  neglected;  or 
they  are  conflidered  only  by  a  few  solitary  indBvidaab,  whose 
efforts,  when  they  are  not  weakened  by  disappoiattteat  or  disgust, 
can  effect  but  little. 

You  nay  be  inclioed,  Mr.  Editor,  to  instance  our  part-songs  as 
a  proof  that  our  chamber-music  is  not  yet  altogether  iaa  decliaing 
state,  and,  in  that  ,r^pect,  I  may  not  much  diffiBS  firom  you.-  At 
the  same  time,  while  I  acknowledge,  that  the  claims  ta  originality 
set  up  by  English  composers  who  have  lived  within  the  last  half 
century,  have  mainly  rested  upon  that  species  of  writing  we  call 
glees,*  I  must  remark,  that  there  are  &w,  very  few  indeed,  who- 
now  labour  to  uphold  those  claims.  On  the  cixatrary,  we  are  over-' 
whelmed  with  a  mass  of  harmonized  airs,  wbicb  too  often  take 
the  place  of  original  and  superior  compositions.  What  would 
have  been  our  ^^  claims"  at  this  moment,  if  Webbe,  Stafford  Smith, 
Callcott,  and  many  other  excellent  writers,  had  contented  them^^ 
selves  with  ransacking  antiquity  for  old  tuAes,  hashing  them  up 
in  a  new  form,  and  presenting  them  to  the  public,  instead  of  those 
works  which  we  now  enjoy?  But  ^^ audiences  applaud,*'  and 
^^  they  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.''  This  is  true  only 
in  a  certain  sens^ ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  superior  art«* 
isl,  while  he  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  fiivour  of  the  multitude, 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  best  principles  of  his  art.  He  will 
enjoy  popularity,  if  it  come  in  his  way ;  but  he  will  not  truckle, 
nor  make  unworthy  sacrifices  for  it. 

Among  the  worst  signs  of  the  present  time,  may  be  re^oned 
the  supinenessof  the  prdTession  itself,  with  regard  to  all  that  con- 
cerns the  noblest  purposes  of  music,  and  the  lukewarmncss  with 
which  they  support  establishments,  especially  designed  for  their 
own  particular  advantage*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  your  last  number,  wherein  you  mentioti  ^  the  fhilure 
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or  abaadoiuMiit"  of  the  Brttittk  coieerti,  mnd  obaenre,  that  it  k 
bardt^spaiikoftlieoircuiiistaiice^^inmewiiredtfrm^  Gerteinly, 
•fall  the  ptoas  whieh  hevo  baen  profiofled  to  advance  the  aiiisieal 
art  in  Bngland,  none  waa  ever  oawre  likely  to  efeet  sto  purpoee^ 
than  that  vhieh  origiiiated  ia  the  Coocentores  Society.  In  fliy 
last  addims.  to  you,  1  endeavonred  to  shew  flome  of  the  great 
diAeuliies  which  the  Britidi  muaieiaa  labours  uader,  and 
thase  who  can  most  thoroughly  appreciate  them,  can  most  jostly 
concetra  the  advantages  which  mi^t  have  been  derived  from 
an  institution  of  a  rhararter  so  truly  national.  Notwithstand^ 
ing  this,  die  whole  felb  to  the  ground,  after  one  season  of 
imperfect  trial;  and  the  subscribers  are  inlbrmed  ^^  that  the  Bri* 
tiah  coBoerts  cannot  take  plape,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
seleet  persons  from  the  Coneentores  Society  sufficiently  at  leisure 
to  undertake  the  management  of  them."*  Now  I  know,  that 
Messrs.  Attwood  and  Horsley,  two  directors  of  the  first  season,  had 
eoasenied  to  resume  their  office,  we  must  therefore  conclude,  from 
this  notification,  that  no  other  could  be  prevailed  on  to  Join  tbem. 
Is  it  then  astonishing  that  the  foreigner  should  ^  mightily  prevail" 
against  a  profession  so  little  alive  to  that  which  so  nearly  cbncems 
them  i  Various  causes  will  be  assigned  for  this  lamentable  indif- 
ference, according  to  the  feelings,  or  prejudices,  of  different  per-^ 
aons ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  account  for  it  on  the 
principle  of  selfishness :  of  selfishness  engendered  by  a  neglect  of 
the  British  professor,  on  the  part  of  those  who  chiefly  possess  the 
means  of  exalting  his  character,  and  of  giving  a  more  noble  direc« 
tibn  to  his  energies^ 

Again  I  must  repeat,  that  while  our  native  ppets  and  painters 
are  distinguished,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  our  musicians  are 
overlooked ;  and  it  almost  seems  that,  adopting  the  language  of 
a  certain  demagogue,  the  public  voice  is, — ^^  put  them  down,  and 
keep  them  down."  Now,  Sir,  1  would  say  to  that  public,  "  let  the 
British  professor  pass  to  his  grave,  with  the  character  of  an  able 
and  assiduous  teacher — one,  who  in  that  capacity,  may  be  confi- 
dently received  into  the  sanctuary  of  your  families; — but,  upbraid 

*  I  here  quote  the  words,  or  yery  nearly  the  words,  of  a  circular  sent  to 
the  subscribers  io  February  or  March  last,  by  the  Society's  secretary  Mr. 
Nicks* 
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bim  not  with  his  inferiority  in  other  respects,  till  you  can  shew 
that  he  has  had  all  those  inducements  to  exertion  which  you  hold 
out,  with  a  lavish  hand,  to  the  natives  of  other  countries.  When 
your  spacious  saloons  are  opened  to  him,  when  it  has  ceased,  for 
some  time,  to  be  a  decree  of  the  great  goddess  Fashion,  that  ^  no- 
thing Englbh  must  be  introduced ;'  and,  consequently,  when  you 
dare  to  bestow  upon  him  some  of  that  applause  which  has  evier 
been  found  the  ^  cheap  reward^  of  the  trueartist^-**then,andBot 
till  then,  will  you  have  a  right  to  complain,  if  your  musicians  fail 
in  emulating  the  schools  of  Italy  and  Germany/' 

The  view  which  I  have  taken,  of  the  state  of  English  musdc,  is 
certainly  dispiriting — but  is  it  just  ?  This  is  the  great  question, 
and  according  to  my  promise,  I  h^ve  endeavoured  to  enable  your, 
readers  to  answer  it  for  themselves.  In  the  investigation  which  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  on  this  and  a  former  occasion,  I  am  not 
conscious  that  my  mind  has  been  warped  by  prejudice  :  assuredly 
it  has  not  been  influenced  by  any  interested  motive.  With  a 
feeling  natural  to  a  sincere  lover  of  music,  I  am  anxious  to  see  it 
successfully  cultivated  by  my  countrymen;  and,  believing  that 
their  inferiority  as  musicians  is  owing  to  moral  and  not  to  natural 
causes,  I  have  ventured  to  state  some  facts,  and  to  offer  some  argu- 
ments in  their  defence.  This  I  have  done  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner, ;  but  I  shall  be  happy,  if  I  should  be  the  means  of  exciting 
attention  hereafter  to  a  subject,  with  which  some  of  our  most 
innocent  and  refined  pleasures  are  connected,  and  which  is  not 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  the  philosopher  and  the  divine. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant, 

AN  OBSERVER. 

June  12,  1834. 


LondoHy  August  29^  ISH. 

TO  THE  EDITOR, 

SIJ^ 

^  8  a  sincere  lover  of  tlie  art  I  profess,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out 
something  to  your  readers  which  appears  to  me  to  be  very  curi* 
ous — I  have  asked  many  of  my  learned  friends,  amongst  whom  was 
one  of  our  greatest  theorists,  for  a  solution  of  it,  but  have  not 
yet  obtained  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  following  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  extraordinary,  inas- 
much as  it  is  peculiar  to  the  note  in  music  called  C  for  major  keys, 
and  A  for  minor  keys. 

A  diatonic  semitone  above.  •  C  is  Db,  which  key  has  5  flats 
A  diatonic  semitone  below. .  C.is  B^,  whicb  key  has  5  sharps 
A  chromatic  semitone  above  C  is  C*,  which  key  has  7  sharps 
A  chromatic  semitone  below  C  is  Cb^  which  key  has  7  nats 

A  whole  tone  above C  is  D;^,  which  key  has  2  sharps 

A  whole  tone  below  ......  C  is  Bb,  which  key  has  2  flats 

A  minor  third  above  .  ^ . . . .  C  is  Eb,  which  key  has  S  flats 

A  minor  third  below C  is  A^^  which  key  has  3  sharps 

A  major  third  above C  is  Ej^,  which  key  has  4  sharps 

.A  major  third  below C  is  Ab,  which  key  has  4  flats 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
A  diatonic  semitone  above. .  A  b  Bb,  which  key  has  5  flats 
A  diatonic  semitone  below . .  A  is  G"^,  which  key  has  5  sharps 
A  chromatic  semitone  above  A  is  A^,  which  key  has  7  sharps 
A  chromatic  semitone  below  A  is  Ab,  which  key  has  7  flats 
A  whole  tone  above  .•••••  A  is  B^,  which  key  has  2  sharps 

A  whole  tope  below A  is  G^,  which  key  has  2  flats 

A  niinor  third  above A  is  C^,  which  key  h^s  3  flats 

A  minor  third  below A  is  F^,  which  key  has  3  sharps 

A  miyor  third  above A  is  C^,  which  key  has  4  sharps 

^A  major  third  below A  is  F^,  which  key  has  4  flats 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  the  number  of  flats  invariably^coixeB* 
ponding  with  the  number  of  sharps,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  question  I  would  put  to  your  learned  correspondents  is  this, 
why  does  this  strange  coincidence  of  sharps  and  flats  emanate 
only  firpp  C  for  the  miyor  keys,  and  A  for  the  minor  keys  ? 

Convinced  that  speculations  of  this  kind  greatly  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  science,  and  knowing  that  great  improvements  have  been 
frequently  made  from  small  beginnings,  I  am  induced  to  offer, 
through  the  medium  of  your  excellent  Journal,  the  above  query, 
wtb  the  hope  that  som^  of  your  reader^  wiU  oblige  me  with  the 
deaired  demooiitration, 

I  am,  Sir,  truly  your'si 
J.  C. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  important  in  music  to  assign  a  definite  idea  to  com- 
position i  When  the  differences  of  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces 
are  discussed,  it  generally  happens  that  the  superiority  which  is 
adjudged  to  the  former  is  placed  mainly  upon  the  absolute  meaning 
which  words  affix.  But  even  where  this  is  the  case  so  much  de- 
pends  upon  the  singer,  not  only  as  relates  to  power  but  will,  that 
a  composer,  now  a  days  especially,  will  find  himself  exceedingly 
puzzled  to  stamp  a  decided  character  upon  his  song. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  common  train  of  ob^prvation  by  Mad. . 
Pasta's  performance  of  the  celebrated  air,  ^^  Di  tanti  palpitV* 
This  scena  had  been  hitherto  divided  into  three  distinct  portions. 
The  recitative,  which  is  declamatory  and  impassionate — ^the  first 
movement  of  the  air,  ^^  Tu  che  aceendi^*^  which  is  of  the  same 
character^  mixed  also  with  a  noble  expression  that  adds  weight 
and  dignity,  and  exalts  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Last  comes 
^  Di  tanH  palpitiy*^  which  is  tender,  powerful,  and  enlivened  by 
joyous  expectancy — ^  the  soft  green  of  the  sonl,*^  as  Mr.  Burke 
has  it,  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  a  rising  sun.  Suofa  had  been 
the  common  interpretation  of  t)ie  charactw  of  this  oetehnted 


piece,  and  it  appears  to  me  claarly  ike  tiite  iaterpri^tation.  But 
Madame  Pasta  has  given  it  another  version,  making  the  last 
movement  as  decidedly  melancholic.  Now  the  question  is,  does 
this  or  does  it  not  fall  in  with  the  designs  of  th6  cdmposer,  and^he 
meaning  of  the  words  i  I  think  not,  and  for  this  reason  I  lend 
ho  small  share  of  credence  to  the  often  repeated  rumour,  th«t  this 
great  singer,  knowing  how  completely  kaitknied  the  aotig  had 
become,  and  that  it  was  almost  indispensable  for  her  to. give  it 
effect  by  novelty,  had  recourse  to  this  artifice.  I  shall  step  so  far 
out  of  the  bounds  of  my  immediate  subject  of  enquiry,  as  to  oflfar 
an  opinion  that  this  is  not  justifiable.  There  is  a  little  loo  mUck 
of  the  ^^  quocunque  modo"  abotit  it.  A  singer  is  tried*^that  is  to 
say  fiurly  tried-^by  the  force  of  natnral  expression,  not  by  tke 
transformations  be  or  she  may  be  capable  of  inventing  or  perferm^' 
*  ing.  Proteus  did  not  establisli  the  character  of  Taloiir,  cor  of 
skill,  or  of  strength,  by  bis  metamorphoses  I  And  by  a  parity  off 
reasoning,  singers  who  trust  to  this  sort  of  trickeiy  not  only  evade 
the  proof,  but  are  liable  to  establish  a  precedent  very  fatal  taart^ 
by  the  after-^citation  of  thdr  auth<Hity  fi»r  whatis  in  itself  a  griev^un 
error  or  perversion  of  powers. 

Such,  I  say,  I  take  to  be  Madame  Pasta's  translation  6f  «^  Dl 
tanti  palpiti.**  Let  us  consider  the  construction  of  the  Whole 
piece.  A  lover,  a  warrior,  and  a  hero,  returns  incognito  to  an  unw 
gratefiil  conntry,  under  a  directing  in^ube  which  assukies  hiin' 
that  be  shall  again  enjoy  happiness  as  the  fruit  of  his  virtae  and^ 
his  valour. .  These  are  the  words  of  the  scene. 

Oh  Patria!  dolce,  e  ingrata  Patria! 
Alfine  a  te  ritomo.    Ip  tisaluto.^ 
O  cara  terra  degPavI  miei,  ti  baccio ! 
E  questo  per  me  giorno  sereno, 
Comincia  il  cor,  a  respirarmi  in  seno. 

ARIA. 

Tu  ch*  accendi  questo  core ; 
Tu  che  desti,  al  valor  mio. 
Alma  Horia,  dolce  amore ! 
Sftiomdate  il  bel  desio, 
Cada  un  empio  traditore. 
Coronate  la  mia  (6. 
Hi  tanti  palpiti,  e  tante  pene, 
Doloe  mio  bene  spero  mero^. 
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Mi  riTedrai,  ti  rivedrd, 
Ne'tuoi  bei  rai,  mi  pascero. 
Deliii,  sospiri,  accendi,  contenti ! 
Saro  felice^  11  cor  mel'  dice, 
II  mio  destino  vicino  a  t6. 

If  we  analyse  the  sensations  whicb  may  be  supposed  to  proeeed 
with  the  words,  we  find  they  rise  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
from  mixed  and  varied  sensations  to  one  settled  feeling  of  hope 
and  joy.  The  first  stage,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  term,  is  at 
the  close  of  the  recitative ;  when,  throwing  off  the  awe  with  which 
he  hails  his  arrival  in  his  native  land,  (accompanied  with  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  delight)  he  ^^'begins  to  breathe."  The  adjuration 
contained  in  the  first  movement  of  the  air,  again  displays  heroic 
exaltation  of  mind,  inspiring  courage,  determination,  and  the  hope 
of  the  destnictioh  of  his  antagonist,  and  of  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity.  Then  corned  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes,  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  joy  his  impulses  assure  him  he  will  experience. 
He  begins  by  exclaiming  that  of  so  many  sufferings  he  hopes  to 
taste  the  reward.  He  enumerates  the  delight  of  meeting  his  mis- 
tress—of basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes — of  his  unutterable 
and  half-uttered  accents  of  his  love,  and  he  bursts  into  his  full 
anticipation  of  perfect  happiness  at  the  close  of  the  air,  in  the 
words  ^^  My  heart  tells  me  I  shall  be  happy ! !  The  measure 
which  the  poet  has  adopted,  the  brevity  of  the  exclamations,  all 
argue  elevation  of  spirits,  and  this  goes  on  accumulating  till  the 
very  last  words. 

Such  being  the  case.  Sir,  what  possible  excuse  can  be  drawn 
from  the  poetry  f6r  Madame  Pasta's  interpretation  ?  Liet  us  turn 
then  to  the  music,  and  observe  what  there  is  in  its  construction  to 
justify  the  new  teadiug. 

The  introductory  symphony  is  peculiarly  expressive,  but  it  is 
descriptive  of  natural  objects — ^the  agitation  of  the  boat  from  which 
Tancredi  lands  upon  the  waves.  Not  a  note  of  the  song  is  antici- 
'pated.  The  recitative  is  declamatory,  yet  (bll  of  feeling — and 
with  the  grei^test  possible  deference  to  higher  authorities,  I  think 
I  never  saw  a  mere  recitative  .parlante  more  powerful,  yet  one 
that  required  or  would  bear  less  embellishment.  When  there- 
fore I  hear  it  loaded  with  rifioramenti,  I  feel  that  the  natural  ma- 
jesty and  grace  of  the  composition  are  sacrificed  to  the  modern 
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nation  df  «bar%iiilg  by  iroiid^r.  There  is  nothings  Mr.  Editor,  so 
indisfMiBUbto  td  fine  taste  (it  is  indeed  the  v^ry  edsence)  te  td  pre- 
terve  hi  dor  t^inds  a  distinct  pen^eptien  of  the  sepatnte  bMuties 
of  i^vetif  ttyle^  and  not  to  confound  the  effects  of  one  with  and* 
thef.  This  secerning  ikisiilty,  this  pdwer  of  elective  attraction, 
16  bdf tow  A  phrase  from  chemi^tty,  is  that  which  keeps  the  sub- 
^tanbd  pili'e— that  which  combines  the  elements  rightly — ^that 
which  concentrates  the  several  qualities  to  one  end — ^that  Which' 
pteveiili  the  heterogeneous  ,admixtni*e  of  properties  which  reduces 
ihe  value  of  the  fcoibpound,  and  precludes  its  proper  and  right  ap- 
plidfltiddi  tiify  the  generality  of  hearers  are  satisfied  if  they  are 
pteaeddy  Withdut  enquiring  into  the  manner  in  ^which  their  plea- 
Mte  is  etcitedi  fiiit  such  a  mode  of  estimating  the  elccellence  of 
a  pet^fohtiahce  has  little  to  do  with  a  correct  judgment,  which  de- 
toftftiis  td  be  pleased  upon  ti<ue  principles.  And  herein  lies  all  the 
dilferrefice  heiM^een  the  possession  and  the  want  of  taste.  The 
pleasure  of  the  million  of  hearers  is  drawn  from  mere  surprise  or 
mere  liovelty.  But  I  contend,  Sir,  it  is  the  part  of  judgment  to 
r^guliite  eftbets^  and  by  such  regulation  and  a  philosophical  ad- 
jttstrtient  of  powers,  to  produce  them  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
"We  kitow  what  the  most  uniftstructed  spectator  would  think  of  a 
paihtiiig  which  represented  a  dolphin  in  a  wood,  or  a  human  head 
and  ft  hdi«se*s  iteck  as  part  of  the  same  body.*  Why  then  should 
we  admit  anomalies  quite  as  absurd  in  singing,  merely  because 
they  give  us  physical  pleasure,  merely  because  they  tickle  the  ear, 
Wh^n  the  slightest  exertion  of  the  understanding  would  shew  us 
the  moltetrotts  absurdityf  of  these  garish  decorations.  The  bril- 
liant colours  of  the  Dolphin  might  be  as  worthy  an  excuse  for  our 
ifdmittadce  of  the  painter's  Work.  Yet  all  the  difference  lies  in 
the  one  absurdity  being  more  palpable  than  the  other.    I  should 

*  <^  Delphillei  inter  sylTas^-^^^  Humaao  dqpitt  oenricem  pictor  iffAaaia/* 
&c — Hoft. 

+  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  relates  of  a  certain  Prince  of 
P.  tlm  bit  mede  <rf  decorating  Ms  grounds  was  by  placing  statues  of  the  most 
ridiculous  and  frightful  nMnsters  that  the  imagination  could  comMoe.  These 
were  multiplied  to  a  most  prodigioos  extent,  and  all  sorts  of  shapes  were  made 
up  of  the  hanmn  and  the  bfufe  species  in  the  most  anomatoas  conjunctions. . 
Tlw  matt  modem  tatte  in  singling  is  exactly  upon  a  par  with  the  fasie  of  the 
Prince  of  P.  in  statuary,  only  tiiat  the  world  has  not  the  tame  acute  perception 
of  the  ridiculous  in  sound  as  in  siglit.  This  will  give  a  new  sense  to  the  '^  Seg- 
nhst  irritant  animos  demissaper  aures  quam  quae  santocOiis  s'ubmissafidelibus.'* 

VOL*  VI.   NO.  XXIII.  B  r 
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not  have  entered  into  this '  digression  had  I  not  considered  the 
general  importance  of  these  truths  a  sufficient  justification^  and 
particularly  were  I  not  sure,  that  by  a  judicious  distribution  and 
appropriation  of  the  powers  which  the  science  of  singing  contem* 
plates  and  efiectuates,  pleasure  in  a  much  higher  degree  is  con^^ 
ferred  than  by  a  careless  jumble  of  parts,  however  beautiful  or 
effective  in  themselves  they  may  be  separately.  To  proceed  then 
with  our  analysis. 

The  first  movement  of  the  aria  is  prefaced  only  by  a  single 
chord,  which  indicates  how  little  interruption  the  composer  could 
allow  his  mind  to  suffer,  while  under  the  impulse  of  the  strong 
feeling  by  which  he  is  impelled  along.  The  adjuration  (Tu  che 
accendi)  is  rendered  more  gracefiil  and  tender  by  the  light  notes 
of  ornament  which  are  inserted,  and  which  very  delicately  pour- 
tray  the  aspirations  of  a  feeling  which  outgoes  the  level  ordinary 
pace  of  thought  and  expression.  Upon  the  words  '^  tUma  gloria** 
the  movement  assumes  a  steady  and  noble  march,  still  however 
lightened  by  the  tenderness  of  the  connected  passion.  At  the 
words  ^^  cada  un  empio  traditorcj*'*  a  full  accompaniment  of  instru- 
ments moving  with  a  decided  rhythm  is  thrown  in,  to  make  the 
bprst  more  strongly  apprehended,  and  the  closing  idea  is  clearly 
so  left  as  to  allow  a  striking  and  powerfully  expressive  passage  of 
ornament.  Now,  Sir,  if  it  be  allowed  to  me  that  I  interpret  this 
song  rightly,  it  seems  up  to  this  point  perfectly  plain  in  its  whole 
construction,  and  so  far  from  admitting  the  variety  of  embellish- 
ment which  is  but  too  often  bestowed  upon  it,  1  should  be  disposed 
to  question  the  propriety  (I  mean  by  propriety  the  effect  also)  of 
adding  a  single  note  except  at  the  close.  For  if  notes  be  added 
where  the.light  and  elegant  and  I  will  say  expressive  little  passages 
are  J  inserted  to  image  the  sudden  gleaming  of  thought  forwards, 
as  it  were,  the  delicacy  of  the  idea  will  be  destroyed — ^the  passage 
will  not  be  of  the  same  sort — it  will  not  image  this  vivid  lightning 
of  the  mind — ^augmentation  will  change  the  whole  nature  of  the 
intention,  as  well  as  the  execution,  and  render  it  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  notes — ^^  notes  et  riin  que  des  notes.** 

Now  then.  Sir,  we  touch  on  the  disputable  ground — ^the  cele- 
brated Dl  Tanti^  which  Madame  Pasta  says  shall  be  slow  and 
melancholy,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  said  it  should  be 
aniniated  by  joyful  motion.    I  assert  that  the  melody  of  the  sub- 
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ject  cannot  receive  so  good  an  expression  by  a  retarded  as  from  its 
own  spirited  and  rather  accelerated  time.  I  assert  that  such  a 
motion  is  indispensible  to  the  natural  expression  of  the  very 
melody  itself.  If  we  proceed  further,  we  find  passages  inserted 
to  give  the  same  subject,  or  their  repetition,  a  still  greater  degree 
of  acceleration  by  augmentation,  and  when  they  are  repeated  for 
the  last  time,  divisions  are  accumulated.  Hence  I  infer  not  only 
that  the  expression  was  meant  to  be  joyful,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing  anticipatory  of  joy,  but  that  the  composer  meant  (as  is  cus- 
tomary at  the  conclusion  of  Italian  songs)  to  make  his  passion . 
gradually  stronger.  Here  then  I  cannot  deny  that  Rossini  has 
opened  the  door  to  alterations,  if  they  be  emendations  also,  but 
merely  to  change  one  passage  for  another,  unless  that  other  be . 
also  a  better,  I  cannot  admit  to  be  an  apology  for  ornamentf  If 
therefoi'e  Madame  Pasta  has  retarded  the  time  of  the  song,  simply 
to  gi¥e  it  a  novel  air^  or  to  allow  herself  more  facility  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  her  inventions  for  those  of  the  composer,  I  deny  the 
utility  and  I  protest  against  that  lady's  authority  in  the  art,  as  ex- 
ercised in  this  instance,  however  )iigh  it  may  be  on  other  occasions. 
I  maintain  that  her  interpretation  is  neither  consistent  with  judg*. 
ment  nor  with  the  best  effect.. 

The  manner  of  smgiog  a  single  air  could  be  matter  of  little 
moment,  but  I  have  taken  hold  of  the  feet  to  illustrate  what  I 
think- is  of  considerable  import,  namely,  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  come  to  be  admitted,  that  the  singer  and  not  the  composer  is> 
the  person  best  qualified  to  construe  the  meaning,  and  consequently 
to  determine  upon  the  most  proper  manner  of  executing  liis  com- 
position. I  ecxpressly  deny  the  justice  of  this  violation  of  his 
vested  rights,  and  the  advantage  that  is  expected  to  be  derived 
from  it. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  consider  a  true  artist  to  .be  a  person 
capable  of  giving  ^ny  sort  of  expression  to  a  passage  that  it  is  siis- 
ceptible  of  receiving.  I  no  more  hold  that  singer  to  be  an  artist 
who  is  able  to  give  a  passage  in  one  peculiar  manner  only,  than  I 
should  admit  him  to  be  a  painter  who  could  depict  nothing  but  a 
red  lion.*    Style  is  now  coming  to  be  better  understood.    And 

P  The  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  is  very  trite,  but  not  less  illustrative^  * 
A  painter  of  signs,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  portraitures  of  a  Red  Lion, 
was  desired  by  an  honest  innkeeper  to  fiimiBh  a  sign  of  the  Bush.    The 

nr  2 
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tbU  d^finiUw  of  mide  wUb  relation  Iq  U19  pow«r»  of  a  tme  wtwtf 
ii  nat  to  be  takea  as  jnvaUdaUng  the  directioo  of  a  tinger'a  viimI 
to  oQe  class  of  perceptions^  or  the  adoption  of  on^  Kne  of  tludy. 
It  is  unreservedly  granted  t|iat  sucli  a  concentration  ia  absolutely 
necessary  if  npt  indispensable  to  greatness.  But,  Sir,  your  tes^ 
timony  is  before  the  worlds  that  one  stylp  comprehends  many  parts, 
and  that  pathos  and  tenderness  are  as  eseiential  portipna  and  pro? 
perties  of  the  great  style  as  majesty.  I  therefore  reqiura  of  a 
true  artist,  that  he  should  not  invade  the  province  of  the  oomp^tfer, 
for  the  simplest  reason  in  the  world-*-that  a  singei  is  not  a  eeoiY 
poseiv^that  they  study  two  different  though  connected  branches 
of  science,  and  consequently  that  the  singer  is  no  more  competent 
to  amend  the  composer's  work  than  the  composer  is  able  to  vie 
with  the  siBgerp  If  it  be  objected  that  the  singer  best  knows  his* 
oivii  powers — I  admit  the  po8ition««^readily  admit  it.  And  let 
him  then  I  siiy  shew  his  judgment  by  the  appropriation  of  thqse 
songs  whidi  are  best  adapted  to  his  powers**— not  by  making  such 
a  choice  as  compels  him  to  chfinge  not  only  a  few  of  the  passages, 
but  the  entfare  design  of  the  composition.  Whiit»  ISlTy  f hQ^14  Wf» 
think  of  a  man  who  should  esteem  it  fit  to  fhavgQ  a  few  of  tliie 
words  in  each  line  mf  Shakespeare,  Milton,  ow  Pope,  19  reViding). 
or  the  measure  itself?  And  why  are  not  the  note^  of  a  eoilipo§f  r  as 
sacred  as  the  words  or  the  rhythm  of  a  poet  t  Becsuse  it  wHl  bn 
replied,  oqstom  has  ordained  it  otherwise — ^because  musk  admits 
of  various  yet  equally  gQo4  modes  of  e;|Bpresanif  the  same  pus^ 
s(on ;  but  these  reasons  will  not  stand^i^the  boundless  range  of 
composition  presents  every  possible  opportunity  fiwr  the  dispby  of 
every  possible  grace  of  manner  in  U$J^  andfrop^  jp/itce •  Hen^ 
I  deny  the  right,  and  henoe  I  deny  the  propriety  of  a  singer's  doiirei 
to  cram  dissimilar  pmrts  together — to  join  the  horse's  neck  to  the 
human  head.  The  innovation  proceeih  from  i\  lave  of  variety  and 
bad  taste,  and  it  owes  endurance  to.  ignornnce  akme,  which  h 
indulged  by  the  latitude  the  practice  of  the  iiirt  allows*    It  pro-* 

artiflt  earnestly  repomroeodsd  fi  P«d  (^ion,  but  min^  bost  y<V^  <i^tennbed. 
The  painter  executed  his  favprlte  aiumal,  and  wrote  under  it,  ^^  This  is  the 
sign  of  the  Bush."  We  have  a  good  many  snob  artists  i^mongst  our  ToeaKste 
—for  whom  the  words  of  th^  song  interpret  their  execution^  as  did  the 
scroll  so  ingeniously  subscribed  *at  the  bottom  of  the  sign.  Qut  for  the 
words  the  nearer  would  never  imagine  what  the  notes  intended,  ^^  My 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  with  variations,  to  mU  \ 
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<mi»  cstandy  upoa  tiue  prineipls  that  lo  please  ia  Ike  end  ef 
OMuic;  but  ia  the  adoption  of  this  general  maxiai  I  repeat,  that 
men  lose  sight  of  the  capital  adyantag&fMhey  forget  that  pleaaara 
is  enhanced  by  propriety,  and  that  variety  is  increosed  by  the  due 
distribution  of  parts — ^that  to  apportion  rightly  the  tender,  the 
graceful,  the  pathetic,  the  ornamental,  and  the  majestic,  is  to 
augment  the  gratification  we  deriye  from  the  exhibition  of  art  by 
the  force  of  unity  of  design  aBd.eaneentration  of  feeling.  If  not 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy  in  art. 

I  know,  it  is  considered  by  many — ^nay,  I  know  it  to  be  incul- 
cated 1^  great  Italian  nia3ter8 — ^tbat  a  singer  ought  never  to  sing 
the  same  passage  twice  alike.  If  this  be  true,  the  singer  must  be- 
come a  composer — ^he  must  deteant  upon  the  ground  of  the 
.  melody.  If  this  be  true,  what  limits  are  we  to  place  upon  his 
invention  ?  And  if  we  cannot  (as  X  contend  w^  cannot)  place  any 
boundary  line,  what  becomes  of  the  composer?  How  Rossini 
has  felt  this  power,  in  its  capricious  exercise,  we  know  from  the 
anecdote  of  Velluti,*  and  the  adoption  of  his  second  manner. 
Bnt  even  Rosnni  cannot  satiate  the  winged  fitiey  of  the  moderis 
vocalist,  or  of  a  public  trained  to  novelty  in  every  phrase  of  a. 
epQgt  His  seciond  manner,  in  which  he  hes  exhausted  the  re-r. 
siourcesof  his  mind  to  fU  hia  score  with  notes,  avails  him  nothing. 
And  why  I  BeMuse  every  singer  can  (Aer  9,  pnwtge,  and  thotigh 
they  cannot  add  they  can  vary,  which  answers  the  same  ond^^-thet 
produ^titin  of  what  they  esteem  wv  elects. 

The  whole  matter  thus  then,  Sir,  we  see  reecJves  Hself  into  oao 
aingle  sensation-«^urpriaie  derived  from  novelty.  Now  ought 
this  to  supersede  the  old  method,  and  with  it  all  the  composer's 
empire  over  the  passion  of  his  worle-for  to  this  length  does  the 
concession  proceed  ?  I  say  no — decidedly  no — and  I  tn»it  I  have 
shewn  why  the  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  judgment  ought  to 
join  in  my  negation. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  yield  to  Madame  Pasta  all  that  her  genius 
<?an  claim*  She  is  %  greet  artist.  But  for  thia  very  reason  I 
would  the  moire  vehemently  oppose  such  innovations  as  that  which 
forms  the  ground  of  my  letter.  It  is  the  authority  of  great  singers 
ih^t  ^9^  9Q  much  mischief  when  they  indulge  themselves  in  an 

^  See  MobicaI  Review,  voLe,  page  & 
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abuse  of  their  talents  and  their  art.  I  do  not  object  to  any  of 
to  every  exertion  of  power — ^but  let  us  I  say  have  it  in  lo^a.  Let 
us  recollect  that  <^  there  is  a  time  for  all  things/^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

O.  8. 


SONGS  OF  TRADES  OR  SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SlRj, 

JL  HB  amusements  of  the  people  have  from  the  remotest  ages  of 
the  world  afforded  a  curious  and  valuable  assistance  to  the  phi- 
losophic mind  in  exploring  their  manners.  To  the  musical  anti" 
quary  an  account  of  their  songs  cannot  but  be  entertaining, 
I  have  therefore  transcribed,  from  a  very  excellent  work, 
<^D'  Israeli's  Curiosity  of  Literature,"  the  following  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject : 

<<  Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hours,  and  even 
governments  have  occasionally  assisted,  to  render  the  people  hap^^ 
pier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians  had  songs  appropriated 
to  the  various  trades.  Songs  of  this  nature  would  shorten  the 
manufacturer's  tedious  task  work,  and  solace  the  artisan  at  his 
.solitary  employment.  A  beam  of  gay  fiincy  kindling  in  his  mind, 
a  playful  change  of  measures  delighting  his  ear,  even  a  moralizing 
verse  to  cherish  his  better  feelings — ^these  ingeniously  adapted  to 
each  profession  would  contribute  something  to  public  happiness; 
and  such  8^  collection,  not  incurious  to  the  philosopher,  offers 
themes  fertile  in  novelty,  and  worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard,  of  the 
Southeys  for  their  hearts,  and  the  Moores  for  their  verse.'*  <  The 
story  of  Amphios  building  Thebes  with  his  lyre  was  not  a  fable,* 
says  Dr.  Clarke.  'At  Thebes,  in  the  harmonious  adjustment  of 
those  masses  which  remain  belonging  to  the  ancient  walls,  we  saw 
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enougb  to  convince  us  that  thb  story  was  not  a  fable— ^for  it  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  to  carry  on  immense  labour  hy  an  aecompani^ 
meni  ofntuiic  and  singing.  The  custom  still  exists  both  in  Egypt 
and  Greece.  It  might  therefore  be  said  that  the  watls  of  Thebes 
were  built  at  the  sound  of  the  only  musical  instrument  then  in  iise, 
because,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ^  the  lyre  was  ne* 
cessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work/'* 

'^  Athenaus  +  has  preserved  the  Greek  names  of  different  songs 
as  sung  by  various  trades,  but  unfortunately  none  of  the  songs 
themselves.  There  was  a  song  for  the  corn-grinders,  another  for 
the  workers  in  wool,  another  for  the  weavers.  The  reapers  had 
their  carol,  the  herdsmen  had  a  song,  which  an  Ox-driver  of 
Sicily  had  composed;  the  kneaders,  and  the  bathers^  and  the 
galley-rowers,  j:  were  not  without  their  chaunt.  We  have  t>ur« 
selves  a  song  of  the  weavers,  which  Ritson  has  preserved  in  hia 
Ancient  Songs,  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  popular  chap-book  of 
the  Life  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  and  the  Songs  of  Anglers,  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  and  Charles  Cotton,  still  retain  their  freshness. 

'^  Dr  Johnson  §  is  the  only  writer  I  recollect  who  has  noticed 
something  of  this  nature,  which  he  observed  in  the  Highlands.— » 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Traveln,  vol.  4,  p.  58.  f  Deip.  Lib.  14, 'cap.  3. 

X  Mr.  Lockari,  in  his  ^^  Specimens  of  Ancient  Spanish  Poetry,"  has  given 
a  very  beautiful  soncr  of  the  Galley,  beginning 
"  le  mariners  of  Spain, 

Bend  strongly  on  your  oars, 
And  brine  my  love  again. 
For  he  Ges  among  the  Moors.** 

§  I  cannot  help  here  noticing  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  having 
become  a  musician  I  in  his  latter  days  see  the  paper  on  his  life  and  writings 
in  the  London  Magazine  for  August,  1823,  pa^e  182.  ^*  Six  months  before 
his  death  he  requested  Dr.  Burney  to  teach  him  the  scale  of  music :" 
(<  Teach  me,'*  said  Johnson  to  him,  <<  at  least  the  grammar  of  your  lan« 
gnage."  What  a  picture  this  little  anecdote  presents  of  the  great  Hercules 
of  titeraiurcj  laving  bv  his  massy  club  of  knowledge,  |md  conscending  to 
become  as  a  ^^  Uttle  child,"  .to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  our  art  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  fancy  I  can  see  him  sitting  meekly  bv  the  side  of  bis  elated^ 
teacher,  and  patiently  listening  to  the  exposition  of  G  gamut,  A  la  mi,  ftcw 
as  they  move  in  hieroglyphic  array  before  his  erudite  ciq>acity.  Consider 
too  the  gentle  historian  unfolding  his  subject  with  a  simple  and  cautious 
phraseoloi^  suited  to  the  tender  ^ears  of  his  pupil.  I  wouki  have  given  a 
good  rouml  sum  tohave  heard  Dr.  B»  dodge  me  unweim|r  tyro  through  the 
ffamut,  lines,  and  spaces,  &c.  and  to  have  witnessed  the  deliberation  of  the 
hitter  before  he  might  venture  **  incontinently  to  reply^-^it  would  have 
keen  a  rich  treat. 


Tte  stfokm  of'tlie  sickle  w^rd  !itiii&d%  the  iMdnUtioti  &ti;ht  htt)*^ 
vMt^fig^  i«  iv'tikh  ftll  their  voiMi  it^fe  tifiit«d ;  ttey  Meooififttiy 
«iv^  Aotidti)  which  can  be  done  in  equal  time^  with  an  appropriate 
iitain^  Whteh  ba«  (tb«jr  eUy)  no«  ttitieh  meafiln^^  but  its  eftcts  art 
re^larity  and  obe0rftillteflB.r^Tli«re  ia  an  6ar  s^ng  used  by  th^ 
Httbridean^.. 

<<  But  if  these  chabi|tB  hanr^  not  atiick  aieaniog^  they  will  not 
prodnM  tha  deiirod  afibct  of  tdnching  the  hearty  as  well  ai  dtii* 
oMrting  tho  arm  of  tbo  labotirdr.  The  gMdolmn  of  VeAico  white 
away  lAeir  longf  midnigki  bovlra  ^ii  the  wator,  with  the  ttansas  of 
Ta^M;  o«if  sailors  at  Newcastle^  in  heaving  thair  anchOn^  ftc» 
use  a  song  of  thiB  kind«  A  sociaty^  ihstitutad  in  Holland  for  ge« 
neral  good,  do  not  consider  among  their  least  useful  profo^ts^  thai 
of  haying  ptihted,  at  a  law  ptice^  a  collection  of  sbngijbr  imilors. 
We  ourselves  have  been  il  great  ballad  nation,  and  once  abounded 
with  songs  of  the  people^  not  however  of  thi^  particular  species^ 
bat  rather  of  narrative  poems.  They  are  described  by  Futten^ 
ham,  a  eritid  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  ^*  small  and  popular 
songs,  sung  by  thoae  Cantabanqui  upon  benches  and  barrel  heads, 
where  they  have  no  other  audience  than  boys  or  country  fbllows 
that  pass  by  them  in  the  streets ;  or  else  by  blind  harpers,  or  such 
like  taverh'^rainstrels  thM  give  a  fit  Of  mirth  for  A  groat.''  Such 
were  these  reKques  of  ancient  English  poetry,  which  are  more 
precious  to  us  than  they  Were  to  our  ancestors;  strangers  ds  we 
have  become  to  their  p«re  pastoral  feelings,  and  more  eccentric 
habits  of  life.  They  form  the  collections  of  Percy  and  Ritson; 
but  the  latter  poetical  antiquary  tells  us  that  few  are  older  than 
the  reign  of  James  1st.  The  more  ancient  songs  of  the  people 
perished  by  having  been  printed  in  single  sheets,  and  their  humble 
pvrchasefs  had  no  other  library  to  preserve  them  than  the  walla 
on  Which  they  pasted  thein.  Those  we  have  consist  of  ft  succeed- 
ing race  of  ballads,  chiefly  revived  or  written  by  Richard  Johnson^ 
the  author  of  the  well-'known  roSBaote  of  the  Seven  Champlonsy 
and  Deloney,  the  writer  of  Jack  of  Newbury's  Litis,  and  the 
Gentle  Crafty  who  live  in  the  time  of  James  and  Cliarles. 

These  writers  collected  their  songp  in  their  old  age  into  Iktkr 
penny  books,  called  '<  Garlands,'*  some  of  which  bftve  been  re*^ 
published  by  Ritson ;  and  a  recent  editor  has  well  described  them 
as  ^^  humble  and  amusing  village  strains,  founded  upon  the  sqniib*' 
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Uefl  of  a  Irake,'  tales  of  unlrae  love,  superstitious  rumours,  or 
mimcttloMa  traditions  of  the  hamlet."  They  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture of  our  manners  as  well  as  folio  chronicles.  These  songs 
abounded  in  the  good  old  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  for  Hall, 
in  h&B  satires,  notioes  them  as 

^'  Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  payle  ;'^ 
that  is,  sung  by  maidens  spinningj  or  water  carriers ;  and  indeed 
Shakespeare  has  described  them  as  ^'  old  and  plain,"  chaunted  by 
^^  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
J^nd  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  threads  with  bones/' 
They  were  the  favourites  of  the  poet  of  nature,  who  takes  every 
opportunity  to  introduce  them  into  the  mouths  of  his  clown,  his 
fool,  and  hb  itinerant  Autolycus.    When  the  late  Dr.  Burney,' 
who  had  probably  not  the  slightest  conception  of  their  nature, 
and  perhaps  as  little  taste  for  their  rude  and  wild  simplicity,  ven- 
tured to  call  the  songs  of  Autolycus,  '^  two  nonsensical  songs^' — 
the  musician  called  down  upon  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  notes 
from  Stevens  that  ever  commentator  penned  against  a  profane 
9Cofier.^    Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  they  formed  a 
source  of  recreation  to  the  solitary  task-worker.    But  as  the  more 
masculine  trades  had  their  own  songs,  ^vhose  titles  only  appear  to 
have  reached  us,  such  as  ^'  The  Carmen's  Whistle,"  <'  Watkin's 
Ale,*'  '^  Chopping  Knives,"  &c.  they  were  probably  appropriated 
to  the  respective  trades  they  indicate.    The  feeling  our  present  re- 
searches would  excite,  would  naturally  be  most  strongly  felt  in  small 
communities,  where  the  interest  of  the  governors  is  to  contribute 
t(^the  individual  happiness  of  the  laborious  classes  ;  and  thus  we 
find,  in  such  paternal  governments  as  was  that  of  Florence  under 
the  Medici,  that  songs  and  dances  for  the  people  engaged  the  muse 
of  Ijorento,  who  cond^eended  to  delight  them  with  pleasant 
sdngs,  composed  in  popular  language;  the  example  of  such  a 
character  was  followed  by  the  men  of  genius. of  the  age.    These 
anciefit  songs,  often  adapted  to  the  different  trades,  opened  a 
vein  of  invention  in  the  new  charactefs  and  allusions,  the  hu« 

*  Dr.  Burney  subsequently  obgerved,  that  *^  this  rofipie  Autolycus  is  the 
true  ancient  minstrel  in  the  old.  Fabliaux,"  on  which  Stevens  remarks, 
<'  many  will  push  the  compfnrison  a  little  further,  and  concur  with  me  in 
thinking  that  our  modem  minsirels  of  the  opera,  like  their  predecessor 
AMloljrl:a9^  are  pickpockets^  as  well  as  siugera  of  nonsensical  ballads*"^- 
Stevens^  Shakespeare^  vol.  S,  p.  107,  his  own  edU.  1793, 
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monroiB  equiyoques,  and  something  with  the  Ue^litiottstiesfer  bf 
popular  Ikncy.    They  were  collected  in  1559,  under  the  titte  of 
Canti  Camascialeschi,  and  there  seven  a  modern  edition  in  1750^' 
in  two  rob.  quarto.    Mr.  Roscoe  ♦  and  M.  Guingenet  have  glverf 
a  pleasing  account  of  these  songs ;  it  is  said  they  sing  to  thiar  day 
a  popular  one  by  Lorenzo,  beginning 
**Ben  venga  Maggio, 
E*l  gonfalon  selvaggio,'*! 
which  has  all  the  florid  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring.'^ 

With  your  permission,  Sir,  I  shall  resume  this  srubject  in  your 
next  Number,  as  I  think  (with  some  further  research)  It  may 
prove  more  interesting. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your^s, 

F.  w:  h. 


MUSICAL   TUITION, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Xk  looking  over  the  letter,  contained  in  your  twentieth  Numhe^y., 
<<  On  the  present  State  of  the  English  Musician,"  I  wa^.particpir  i 
larly  struck  with  maiiy  passages^  but  with  none  more  thaif  the; 
following  1 — 

<<It  nnfortunately  happens,  that  the  liberality  of  the  public, 
towdrds  those  who  are  engaged  in  giving  musical  instruction^  in 
this  country,  does  not  serve  much  to  advance  the  ^.  The 
dediaad  for  instruction  is  now  so  gfeat^  that  every  one  presmmen. 
to  saitisiy  it,  a^,  as  little  discrimiaation  is  used  in  the  sel^nctipii  of, 
teachers,  persons  are  often  employed  who  are  totally  unqualified 

*  Life  df  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  vol.  1,  p.  804. 
f  Hist.  Kit.  de  PItalie,  vol.  S,  p.  506. 

%  Mr.  Itoscoe  has  printed  tms  very  deligktfal  fong  ia  the  life  ef 
Lorenzo,  No.  41,  appendix. 
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fiotf  tiff;  tfiakirbicli  tliey  undertake.  Inalead,  therefore,  of  enlarged 
views  and  fine  taste,  their  contraries  are  found  to  preyail  amopg 
Qia,ny  chi38^^  .AQr  can  we  hope  to  witness  any  beneficial  pl^iiye 
tijU  fyone  w^ihfve  the  vutum  pf  patronage  shall  be  careful  to 
d>«M<^SW^  MtVf  ^  ^®  IBM  of  merit  and  the  pretender^tillthey 
9))aU  tlwk  fv  thmipelvesy  y^d  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  their 
money  to  the  first  who  has  the  impudence  or  the  temerity  to 
imw^^  it-" 

Fully*  agy^eing  with  ^^  An  Observer''  in  these  rem^trks,  I 
W/wld  beg  leave.  tP  add  a  few  of  my  own,  the  subject  in  my  opinion 
hfiag.|v^  irqrtb  the  consideratioii  of  your  readers.  If  the  ques* 
t^oA  indeed  only,  regarded  the  loss  of  time  and  money  to  which 
inco«0id|erato  people  subject  themselves,  I  should  hardly  venture 
io  (trouble  you  with  a  line  conceroipg  it.  Those  who  are  too  idle 
ATi  too :  indifferent  to  ejuEtmine  carefully  the  pretensions  of  th? 
peitona  to  vhwft  they  commiit  any  braiw^h  of  their  i:hildrw'« 
^uentiwy  irould  have  no  cause  to  complain  were  they  left  t^ 
reap  the  consequences  of  such  conducts  The  great  evil,  however^ 
whi  Cih  rfsiilts  from  it  is  thi»-^ri^r  encouragement  ifi  not  always 
heUi4>utt0  superior  merit,  the  Hockhead  is  firequently  preferred 
jto  the  r^al  wusiciaB^  ^nd  thus  o|)e  of  the  finest  eixitemepts  to 
»M4viu»  ia  .taken  from  our  professors, 

T^is  ieaneteswess  e^bited  by  the  public  has  also  another  iiyvi- 
jrious  tand^ncy,  £6r  it  encourages  many  tq  undertake  parts  of 
iQU^idal  litistrMetion  for  which  they  ^^  are  totally  unqiialifie^.'^^^ 
.AlmosI  every  perfi^mer  on  the  violin,  vioioofaello,  double  hasa^ 
or  flutei  wUl  apw  give  you  lesspns  pn  ike  piajio  forte  or  in 
fiiiiging ;  players  on  wind  instrumepts  will  ten^J^  you  th(9  h^rp, 
,aiid  fdayers  on  ithp  haip  will  teach  you  wind  instrumonts^to 
whidi,  if  dfisiitedy  aame  of  them  ere  ready  to  add  ^^  the  scicwe  of 
JuHmmymi^  H^  0rt  of  compoeiiion  /"    Oven  our  mu^-seJters' 
\miptMt»  jtUQ  in  the  confusion,  and  m^ay  a  young  gentleman 
who  has  furnished  you  with  .a  walte  in  the  morning  wiU  a^nd 
,to  teach  It  to  your  daughter  in  the  ^^t^Ui^.    There  is  spmethiag 
•exquisitely  ridkulbus  in  all  this,  and  to  the  jreal  judges  of  ti|ie  art 
it-might  farnish  a  subject  pf  mirth,  were  the  results  l^ss  serious; 
hut  as  foea  do  not  ^^  gather  grapes  from  thoros  nor  figs  from 
thistieB,'^  we  cannot  expect  a  Sue  system  of  music  to  prevail  i^ 
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this  country  till  we  sec  the  utmost  diligence  employed  in  the 
selection  of  musical  instructors. 

I  would  not  say  i^uch  concerning  that  lal*ge,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, interesting  class  of  females,  who  undertake  to  teach  music.' 
Their  seX)  and  the  difficulty  which  there  is  to  procure  for  them 
occupations  suited  to  it,  must  make  it  incumbent  on  every  one  to 
speak  of  them  with  reverence  and  forbearance. 

Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  while  there  are  many 
ladie^  who  possess  considerable  talents  and  judgment,  the  great 
majority,  whether  acting  as  private  teachers  or  as  governesses,  are 
incapable  of  giving  musical  instruction  in  a  manner  truly  benefi- 
cial. It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  female,  after  she  has  gone  througii 
the  usual  routine  of  a  boarding  school  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
deek'  for  a  ^^  situation,'*  and  to  anftounce  '-^  music'^  among  her 
other  qualifications.  Now,  Sir,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  kind  of  ^'  music'^  which  is  to  be  derived  from  such  a'teaeher^ 
for  you  and  your  readers  must  have  been  too  often  afflicted  by  it, 
to  render  any  description  necessary. 

The  mention  of  boarding-schools  brings  mete  one  of  the  main' 
purposes  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  immediately  promieed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  these  establishments.  Not  many  years  age 
boarding  schools  were  seldom  undertaken  but  by  persons  who  had 
received  some  portion  of  education,  but  at  the  present  day  num- 
bers engage  in  them,  who  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and  who  coUp 
sider  the  business  altogether  as  a  matter  of  trade.  The  injury 
such  persons  do  to  those  who  have  better  pretensions  than  t^enw 
selves  is  great,  but  the  injury  they  do  to  society  is  greater. 

Confining  myself  to  that  branch  of  education  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  address,  I  may  observe,  that  when  a  music  master  is 
to  be  engaged,  the  question  with  these  tradespeople  is — not  his 
ability  to  teach  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  but  bis  wil<- 
lingness  to  make  them  a  handsome  allowance  from  the  sum  paid 
by  the  parents  of  those  children.  Accordingly  five  and  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  deductioin  is  occasionally  claimed 
and  allowed— but  by  whom  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  man  who  is 
conscious  of  his  talent,  but  by  the  driveller  who  is  conscious 
of  possessing  no  talent  at  all,  and  who  is  glad  to  purchase 
employment  which  he  cannot  hope  to  obtain  or  to  secure  by  any 
pther  means.    Little  indeed  do  many  imagine  the  impositions 
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which  are  practised  on  them.  Even  in  some  schools,  where  yery 
latge^uon  are  paidfinr^Hoh  cMkl^  th^nMislcal  instruction  i$  givtn 
by  <<  the  lady  JierselV  (r.by  h^r  danght^vor  niece;  or  it  may 
be,  by  an  apprentice,  or  ,a  teacher.^  Thus,  when  the  child  returns 
home,  and  her  fond  parents  suppose  that  it  is  only  requisite  to 
have  a  few  lessons  from  a  f  ^  finishing  master,**  the  whole  business 
is  to  be  begun  again,  under  the  heavy  disadvantages  which  aris^ 
from  bad  habits,  lotsg  indulged,  and  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  submit  to  that  discipline  which  is  absolutely  necea- 
sary  to  correct  them. 

These  rismarfcs  will  give  no  pain  to  those  whose  feelings  I  have 
every  wish  to  regard*  Amonj^  the  great  numbers  who  now  occupy 
themselves  in  keeping. public  seminaries,  many,  are  to  be  found 
of  the  strictest  integrity,  the  purest  intentions,  and  the  highest 
honour.  Such  persons  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  population  of 
our  great  Metropolis  ;  and,  while  they  are  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  patronage  which  can  be  bestowed  on  them,  the  public  are 
deeply  interested  in  seeing  that  its  patronage  is  bestowed  on  no 
others.  Diligence  should  be  exerted,  and  the  strictest  enquiries 
made — ^not  only  concerning  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  we 
entrust  the  education  of  the  objects  most  dear  to  us,  but  also  con« 
coming  the  characters  and  professional  reputation  of  all  whom 
they  call  in  to  their  assistance.  If  due  vigilance  were  always 
exerted  in  these  respects,  the  crowds  of  incompetent  persons  who 
now  rashly  or  imprudently  come  forward  as  teachers,  would  be 
compelled  to  find  out  some  other  means  of  support ;  and  they 
who  shamefully  enter  into  contracts  with  such  persons,  from  a  lust 
of  <'  filthy  lucre^"  would  be  compelled  to  fi>rego  their  profits,  or 
seek  some,  other  employment.  Music-^o  which  (of  course)  my 
observations  have  here  been  particularly  applied — must  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  only  a  small  part  of  general  education.  It 
must  however  be  remembered,  that  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  on  music  will  apply  to  every  other  part;  to  the  most  useiTul 
.as  weU-as  the  most  ornamental. 

}  repiain,  Mr.  Editor, 
%  Very  pbediently  your's,  . 

f  ^  .  THE  FATHER  OF  A  FAMILY. 
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Hayes^  b  Eb 
H4wkln«)  in  A  ndnor     ' 
Haiieft,  fai  Ely 
JV^lUfbtt)  in  Q 

Gloucester. 


M.  and  E.  Jacleion,  in  Bt> 

M.  ■  ' ',  in  Bb 

M.  and  E.    -^  in  C 

M.  'j  in  J> 

M.  and  E.    >,  in  B 

M.andE.  — ^-^^^^  tn  £b 
M.andB. -^^-^^ — ^,ittF 

E.  JohMi  in  F 

E.  Kd^ray,  in  B  minor 
M.  and  E.  Kent^  in  0    - 
M.andE.  King^bBb 
M.  and  E.  — «^  in  C 
M.andE.  .^-^i-^  in  D 

M.and£. ^InF 

M.  Hempolly  in  A 

>inC 


E. 
E. 


Langdon, la  A 

yloA 

M.  Marsli,  in  D 

E.  Moseley,  in  E 
M.aniftli.  Porfer^tnlf^ 
M.  and  JR4 


,iffi> 


M.andE.  BUnMl,  in  O 
M.  iM  E.  RldMirdMn)  In  C 

E.  Ragera,  in  A  minor 

M.  and  E.  ^  in  £  minor 

M.  and  E.  Slatler^  in  fi 

M.andE.  Talfib,lnE 

M«  XOzAf 9  In  A  minor 

E.  Ttmei^j  in  D 
Boyee'8  Cdloetlott 


Alcoclc,  in  fi  minor 
Boyce,  in  A  (Verse) 

,  in  C 

Bishop,  in  D 
Clarke,  in  F 
Child,  in  E 
CF6ft^  lA  A 
l)tekn,  In  Bb  ' 

frevHfe,  itiO 
tfckion,  inO     '  ' 
Kiogj  in  D 


M.andE.  Kent,  in  C 

E.  Lbley,in 
Te  Denm^  Nares,  in  D 
M.  mtt,  in  D  (from  Bandel) 

M.       •      ftircell,  in  E 
M.  Old  E.  Thomas^  in  G 
M.  Walfth)  in  I> 

E.  Wike,  in  Eb 
Boyce'8  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection. 


91t 


pAPQlimilAl.  PQATliCCf 


E. 
M.aniE. 
M.andE. 

E. 
M.  and  E« 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 

E. 

E. 

E, 

E. 

K 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M.andE. 

E. 

K 
M. 

E. 


MERjBFOtlD 
Arnold,  in  A 
Bajtten^  in  D  miiior 
Bishop,  in  D 
Boyce,  in  C 
Blow,  in  E* 
Clarke,  in  E 

,in  F 

y  in  F  (short) 

'       '   L^iaA 
■  !'■    ,  in  A  minor 


-yinJE 

-,in£b 

-,inD 

inG 


Child, 

Creighton,  in  Eb 
Cof  fe,  in  Bb  . 

■     '  , in  A 
Croft,  in  A 
Dare,  in  G  . 
Gates,  in  F 
Goodflon,  in  C    . 
Hall,  in  F 
~^,inD 
— ,  in  A 
HaU,jan.bF 
Hayter,  in  £b 


Hawkins,  in  Db 
M.  Handel,  in  D 

M.  Hayes,  in  E^    ' 

M.  Kent,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  King,  in  D 
M.  and  E.      ■     y  in  B  minor 
M.  and  E.  Mudd,  in  G 

E.  Mandy,  in  C 

,£•'  M6seley,  in'C  . 
M.  Nares,  in  C     . 

M.  and  £. .  Pbrter,  in  D     . 
M.  and  E.  — ^- — ^  in  Bb 
M.  and  E.  Pttrqell,  in  D 
Te  Peqm,  ^  <  ■  i  >,  in  C 
M.  and  E.  Russell,  in  A. 
M.  and  E.  Richardson,  in  C 
M.  Rogers,  in  F 

E.  — J -',  iti  A  minor 

M.andE.  Smith,  in  E 
M.  Swarbrick,  in  D 

E.  Shenton^  in  D 
M.andE.  Walkley,  in  A 
M.  WaIA,inD     .. 

E.  Wise,  in  Eb 
Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection 


LICHFIELD. 


M.  and  E.  Alcocjc,  in  A  mioor 

M.  and  E. ,  in  E  minor 

E. ,  in  C 

M.  Boyce,  in  A  (Verse) 

M.  r-r ,  in  C 

M.  Camidge,  in  F    : 

M.  and  E.  Child,  in  F 
M.  and  E.  — — ,  in  B 
M.andE.  Cooper,. in  Bb 
M.  and  E.  Cprfe,  in  B^ 
M.  and  E.  Creighton,  in  Eb 
M.  and  E.  Croft,-in^E 
M.  and  E.  Dean,  in  A 
M.  and  E.  Dupuis,  in  Eb 

,  in  G  minor 

Ebdon,  in  C 
Grenvifle,  in  C 
Hayes,  in  Eb' 


Heathcote,  In  Bb 
Jackw)^  in  £ 

*  ■  .   I  in  Eb  .     . 
-r— — ,  inF 
Kerap^^  in  Bb 

-^  in  E  minor 


E. 


M, 

E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M.and  E. 

E. 
M.    •       •  King,  in  b 
M.andE.  Kent,  in  C 
M.  and  E*  Marsh,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  Nares,  in  C 
M.  Porter,  in  D 

M.  ^rter  (Rev.  W.  J.)  in  F 

M.  and  E.  Richardson,  in  C 
M.  Sargerson,  in  Bb 

M.andE.  Wise,  in  E 
Boyce*s  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection 


E. 

E. 
M.andE. 
M. 
M. 


AUrich,  in  A 
Bishop,  in  D 
Bryan,  in  G 
Boyce,  in  A 

■  ■     ,  in  A  (Verse) 


LINCOLN. 
M 


Boyce j  in  C 
M.andE.  C^midge,in.F 
M.  and  E.  Ghild,7n  F    i 
M.  and  E.  Dupuis,  in  Eb 
M.  ■    .  .  in  C 
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LINCOLN  continued. 


M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 

£. 

£. 
M. 

E. 
M. 

M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  £. 


M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M.andE. 
M. 


DupuiB,  in  0 

,  in  F 

Ebdon,  in  C 
Ferabo^o,  in  Bb 
Fussell,  in  A 
GreviHe  (Rev.)  in  C 
Hall  and  Hine,  ih  Eb 
Hayes,  in  Eb 

,inD 

Jackson,  in  C 

,  inE 

,inF 


M .  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 
M.  and  E.  King,  in  Bb 

M.  and  E. ►,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  Nares,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  C 

Te  Deiim ,  in  D 

M.  and  E.  Porter,  in  D 

M.  and  £.  ,  in  Bb 

M.  Sargerson,  in  Bb 

M.  and  E.  Woodward,  in  Bb 
Boyce's  Collection 


LLANDAFF. 

Neither  Choir  nor  Organ* 


M. 


E. 
£. 


E. 

B. 
M.and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
14.  and  K. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M. 
M. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 

M.andE. 

M. 

M. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 

E. 


Beckwith,  in  Bb 

,  ill  E 

,inC 

— ,  In  D 

— ,inG 

Bishop,  in  D 
Bullis,  in  G 
Boyce,  in  A  (Verse) 

^,inC 

Cotton,  in  A 
Child,  in  F 

,inG 

Cooper,  in  F 

,  in  E 

.InG 

Connoalt,  in  G 


NORWICH. 


AaF 


Croft,  in  A 
Camidge 
Creyghton,  in  Eb 
Ebdon,  in  C 
Ferabosoo,  in  A 

,  in  Bb 

Fussell,  in  A 
Farrant,  in  A 
Goodson 
Garland,  in  A 
Gibbons,  in  D 
Humphreys,  in  E 
Hawkins,  in  C 
E ,  in  D 


E.  Hawkins,  in  E 
M.andE.  Holder,  in  C 

E.  Hayes,  in  Eb 
M.  Handel,  in  D 

Te  Deum, ,  in D.Dett  shortened 

M»  and  E.  Inglott,  in  D 

M.andE.  Jones 

M.  and  £•  Jackson,  in  C 

M.  .,  in  E 

M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 

E.  Kelway,inA 

E.  ■■  ■  '      ,  in  B  minor 
M.andE.  King,  in  D 
M.  Linley 

M.  Linley  (Rev.  O.) 

M«  Marsh 

Te  Deum  (Norwich)  Beckwith 
M.  and  E.  Nares,  in  C 


E. 


Priest,  In  F 


M.  and  E.  Pleasant,  in  D 
M.  Porcell,  In  D 

M.  and  E.  Rogers,  in  G 
M.  and  E.  Strodgere,  In  D 

£.  Smyth, (Rev.  C.J.)inBb 
M.  ■  . 

E.  Wesley 
M.aDdE.  Wise,  In  D 

E. ^,inE 

Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  CoUection 


OXFORD. 


E.  Bird,  in  C 

E. ,inG 

M.  and  £.  Batten,  in  D  minor 

VOL.  TI.  VO  XXllI. 


M.and£.  Blow,  in  £ 
M.  Boyce,  in  A  (Verse) 

£•  Bishop,  in  D     % 


Tt 


S14 
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M. 
M. 


M. 
M, 
M. 

M. 
M. 


M 


M. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 


OXFORD 

and  £•  Camidge,  in  F 
and  E.  Child,  in  E 

E.  ,  in  A 

E,  y  in  A  (Verse) 

E ,  in  C 

andE.  Creyghton,  in  E 
and  E.  Croft,  in  A 

and  E. ,  in  E 

and  E.  Goodson,  in  C 
and  £.  Gibbons,  in  C 

£.  Giles,  in  C 


E. 
andE. 

E. 

E. 
andE. 

E. 

E. 

andE. 


andE. 
andE. 
andE. 
andE. 
andE. 

andE. 
andE. 
andE. 

E. 

andE. 

andE. 

E. 


Howard,  in  D 


Humphreys,  in  E 
Hayes,  in  Eb 
Jones,  in  F 
Kent,  in  C 
ICelway,  in  A 
,  in  B  minor 

PETERBOROUGH. 


contumed. 

M.  and  E.  Mundy,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  • ,  in  G 

E.  Morley,  in  G 
M.  and  E.  Parsons,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  Priest,  in  D 
M.  and  {).  Portman,  in  G 
M.  and  E.  Patrick,  in  A 
M.  and  E.  Randall,  in  D 

E.  ,  in  G 

M.  and  E.  Serton,  in  D 
M.  and  £•  Strodgers,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  Tomkins,  in  D  (a) 

E.  Wallond,  in  E 
M.  and  E.  Wise,  in  D 
M.andE.  Wa]kIey,inF 
Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection 


Aldrich,  in  A 
Boyce,  in  A 
— — ,  in  A  (Verse) 
Child,  in  F 
Calah,  in  C 
Creyghton,  in  Eb 
Corfe,  in  Bb 
Clarke,  in  F 
Dupuis,.  in  D 

,  in  Eb 

Ebdon,  in  C 
Ferabosco,  in  Bb 
Hall  and  Iline,  in  Eb 
Uayes,  in  Eb 

,  in  D 

J.  Hawkina,  in  Bb 
Jackson,  in  E 

. ,  in  Eb 

Jones,  in  G 


M.  and  £.  King^  in  C 
M.andE.  " 

M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 


M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 


>inBb 

,  inF 

Kempton,  in  B() 
Nares,  in  F 
,inC 


M. 

M.andEt  Kent,  in  C 


Patrick,  in  6  minor 
M.  and  £.  Porter  (S.)  in  D 
M.  and  £.  Porter  (Rev. W.  L.)  in  F 
M.  Pitt,  in  D  (from  Handel) 

M.  and  E.  Rodg^ers^  in  A  (Sequel 

to  Boyce) 
M.  and  E.  Rodgen,  in  Eb 
M.  and  E.  Richardson,,  in  C 
M.  Sargerson,  in  Bb 

E.  Tudway,  in  A 

E.  Wise,  in  E 
M.  and  E.  Woodward,  in  Bb 
Boyce's  Collection 


M. 
M 
M 
M. 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


Aylward^  in  Eb 
and  E.  Barrow,  in  F 

Boyce,  in  A  (Vevse) 

,  inC 

and  E.  Banks,  in  C 

,  in  G 

,  in  Eb 


ROCHESTER. 
M. 


Haye^,  in  D 

.  in  Eb 


andE. 
and  E. 

and  E. 
and  E. 


Child,  in  F 
Camidge,in  F 
Croft,  in  A 
TKiputs,  in  C 
Bbdon,  in  C 


E. 

M.andE.  Kent,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  Kempton,  in  Bb 

M.  and  E. ,itt  Bb  (Verse) 

M .  and  E.  Porter^  in  D 

M.  and  E. ,-  in  Bb 

E.  Priest,  in  F 
M.  Purcell,  in  D  (grand)  * 

M.  and  E.  Railton,  in  A 
Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection 
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E. 
£. 

M. 

M. 

M- 

M  •  and  E. 

M.  and  E. 

M. 

M. 

M.  and  E. 

E. 
M. 

M.  aqd  E. 
M. 

M.  and  E. 
M. and  E. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 


Arnold/in  A 
Attwood.  in  F 
Bacon,  in  A  minor 
Boyce,  in  A  (Verse) 

,  in  C 

Borrow,  in  F 
Bishop,  in  D 
Child,  in  F 

,  in  G 

Cooke  (Dr.)  in  G 
Cooke  (R.)  in  C 
Coombs,  in  D 
Corfe  (J.)  in  Bjj 
Corfe  (A.)  in  A 
Creyghton,  in  Eb 
Ebdon^  in  C 

,  inC 

Fussell,  in  A 


SALISBURY. 
M. 


E. 
E. 
E. 


Goodson,  u\  C 
Guise,  in  E 
Hayter,  in  Eb 
HalL  in  Bb 


M. 


Humph rys,  in  E  minor 
M.  and  E*  Jackson,  in  C  (not  Ex^on.) 
M.  and  Ei  Kent,  in  C 

M.andE.  ,  in  D 

E.  Kelway,  in  B  mbor 


E. 


M. 


M. 
M 


J  in  A 
Marshy  in  D 


E.  Rogers,  in  A  minor 
E.  Ricnardson,  in  C 
E.  Stephens,  in  Eb 
Walk  ley,  in  A 
and  E.  — -^  in  F 


Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection 


ST. 


Boyce,  in  A 


M. 

M.  Day,  in  D 

Te  Deam  andE.  Inglott,  in  F 

M.  Kent,  in  C 

M.  and  E*  King,  in  F 


DAVID'S. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 


Langdon,  in  A 
Porter,  in  D 
>inBb 


E*  Patrick,  in  G  minor 
Boyce's  CMecihn 


M.andE. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
M»  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M.  and  E. 
M. 

M.  and  E. 
Te  Deum, 
M. 


Aldrich,  in  A 
Boyce,  in  C 
,  in  A 


,    WELLS. 

M.  Hudson,  in  Eb 

Te  Deum,  Herschelf,  in  G 
M.  Hall  and  Hine^  in  Eb    - 

']  in  A(  Verse)  M.  Hall  and  Broderip,  in  E 

E.  Heathcote^  in  Bb 
M.  and  E.  Jackson,  in  C 
E.  Kelway,  in  A 
M.  and  E.  Kent,  m  D 
M.andE. ,in  fc 


Broderip,  in  E 

^,inD 

,  in  F 

Bishop,  in  D 
Calah,  in  C 
Clarke,  in  F 
Corfe,  in  Bb 
Creyghton,  in  E 
,  in  F 


M.  and  E.  King,  in  Bb 


Dean,  in  C 
Ebdon,  in  C 
Tripp,  in  D 
Goodson,  in  C 


-,  in  D 

-,  in  D  (Verse) 

-,  in  Bb 

-,  inBb  (Verse) 

.,  inC 

-,  in  C  (Verse) 

.,  in  Eb 


M.  and  E 
M.  and  E 
M.  and  E. 
M.andE. 
E, 


Narei 


-,in 


inC 
P 
inF 


Patrick,  in  G  minor 
in  A 


M.  and  E.  Porter,  in  D 


.  m 


M.  and  E 
E. 
E. 
£. 

M.andE.   ^  ...  _ 

M.  and  E.  Walkley,  in  A 
",  in  F 


.     Bb 

Priest,  in  P 
Richardson,  in  C 
Smyth,  in  Bb 
Travers,  in  F 


Boyce's  Collection. 
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M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M 

M 


andE. 


and  E. 
andE. 
andE. 
andE. 
andE. 
E 


Bishop,  in  D 
Boyce,  in  C 

,  in  A  (Verse) 

Calah.  iu  C 
Child,  in  F 

,  in  G 

Chard,  in  Ob 

,inF 

-,inC 


WINCHESTER. 


M 


E. 
andE. 
andE. 
andE. 

E. 

E, 

E. 

£. 

£. 

>  and  E. 

andE. 


-^ ,  in  C 

Croft,  in  A 
Cooke,  in  C 

riarlcp.  in  l< 


^^ooKe,  in  C 

Clarke, in  F 

-,  in  E 


-,inE 

-,  in  F  (Short) 

-,inA 

-,  in  A  minor 

-jinB 

-,  in  Eb 


,  in  D 

Dean,  in  Bb 
Ebdon,  in  C 


E.  Ebdpn,  in  C 
M.  and  K.  Fcrabosco,  in  A  minor 

M.andB.  7-,  in  E 

M.and  Vj,  Fussell,  in  B  minor 

E.  ,  in  A 

M.  and  E.  Hayes^  in  Eb 

E.  Heathcote  (ReT.  G.)  in  F 
M.  Jackson,  ^i  F 

E.  Relway,  in  B  minor 

E.  ,  in  A  iiiLuor 

M.  and  E.  King,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  D 

M.and  E.  ,  in  C 

M.  ,  in  G  minor 

M.  Purcell,  in  D  . 

E.  Shenton,  in  C 

E.  Tudway,  in  A 

E.  Wise,  in  Eb 
Boyce's  Collection 
Arnold's  Collection 
Alcock's  printed  volume 


WORCESTER. 


M.  and  R.  Aloock,  in  D 
M.  aadE.  Aldrich,  in  A 

£.  Arnold,  in  A 
M.  Boyce,  in  A 

M.  ,  in  A  (Verse) 

M.  and  E«  Bishop,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  Blow,  in  Eb 

E,  Cooke,  in  C 
M.andE.  Clarke,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  E 

M.andE.  Child,  in  F 
M.  and  E.  Corfe,  in  E 
M.andE.  Dean,  in  C 
M.  and  E.  Pean,  in  Bb 
M.  DaTis,  in  p 

M.  and  E. ,  in  G 

M.  Dupuis,  in  Eb 

M.  and  E.  Ebdon,  in  C 
'  £.  Ebdon,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  Goodson,  in  C 
M.  and  E.  Goldwin,  in  F 
M.  Hall  and  Hine,  in  Eb 

E.  Hayes,  in  Eb 

M.  ,  in  D 

M.  Handel,  in  D 


M.  and  E.  Homphries,  in  B 
M.  and  E.  Henstridge,  in  D 
M.and  E.  Jackson,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  ^  in  Eb 

M.  and  E.  King,  in  C 

M.andE, ,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  Bb 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  A 

M.  and  £.  Kent,  in  C 
M.  Loder 

£,  Moseley,  in  E 
M.  Nares,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  Purcell,  in  C 

E.  Pitt,  in  A 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  Bb 

M.  and  E. ,  in  D 

M.andE.  ,  in  E 

M.  and  E.  Porter,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  ,  in  Bb 


E. 


Eb 


— ^in 
E.  Rogers,  in  A  minor 
M.  Walsh,  in  D 

iVl.and  E.  Woodward^  in  Bb 
)}oyce's  Collection 
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SERVICES  in  BOYCE'S  COLLECTION,  Published  in  1760, 

M.  and  R.  Aldricb,  in  G  M.  and  E.  Child,  in  £  minor 

'  M.  and  E.  Uevin,  in  D  minor  M.  and  &  Farrant,  in  6  min#r 

M.  and  K  Bird,  hi  D  minor  M.  and  E.  Gibbons,  in  F 

M.  and  K.  Blaw^  in  A   •  :    .  M.  and  £.  Parcell,  in  fib 

1^.  and  £.  ,  in  G  M.  and  E.  Rogers,  in  D 

M.  and  E.  ^ — ,  in  E  minor  M.  and  E,  Tallis,  in  D  minor 
M.andE.  Child,  in  D 

In  ARNOLD'S  COLLECTION,  Published  in  1790. 

M.  and  E.  Aldrich,  in  A  M.  King,  in  A   . 

Ts. ,  in  E  minor  M.  and  E. ,  in  A  (Verse)     '" 

M.  and  E.  Bryan,  in  G  M.  and  R.  ,  in  C 

M.  Boyce,  in  A  (Full)  M.  and  E ,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  Child,  in  Eb  M.  and  E-  ,  in  Bb 

M.  Croft,  in  B  minor  M.  and  E.  Nares,  in  F 

M.and  E.  Goldwin,  in  F  M.  and'E.  Patrick,  in  G  minor 

M.  and  £.  Green,  in  C  M.  and  R.  Tracers,  in  F 

M.  HaUandHine,inEb  Te  Deum   ,  in  D 


ERRATA  ilN  No.  XXL 

Page  19,  line  9,  for  here  read  totoff  Pa^B  26.  The  last   sentenoe   should 

21 ,          3,  for  And  read  end  have  been  printed  thus : — 

.             22,  for  secundem  read  ^^  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate 

secundum  the  contents  of  Boyce  and  Arnold 

22, in  note*,   read  o  l^e  more  than  once." 

qualification 

IN  TUE  CANTEBURY  LIST. 

Read  Porter  in  Bb  For  Surgerson  read  Sargerson 

Head  Brailsford  in  C  minor  For  Tuderay  read  Tudway 

For  Croyghton  and  Creighton  read  Creyghton 

IN  THE  YORK  LIST. 
For  Elway  in  C  read  Ebdon  in  C  And  add,  M.  and  E.  Ebdon  in  C 

IN  THE  BANGOR  LIST. 

For  Mf •  R. '  .  • .  •  read  •  • .  •  M.  *  R« 

if 

ADD  TO  THE  BRISTOL  LIST. 

M.  and  E.  Clarke,  in  £  K.  Clarke,  in  E 

M.  and  E.  ,  in  F  (Short)  E.  ^  in  Eb 

E.  ,  in  A  E.  y  ib  D 

£• y  in  A  minor 


ADD  TO  THE  CHICHESTER  UST; 

E.  Bennett  (A.)  inF,  (arrang.      M.  and  E.  Porter,  in  D 

ed  from  Moxart,  Norello,  &c.)       For  Croyghton  read  Creyghion 

£•  C^ke  <R.)  in  C  For  Arnold  and  Corfc',  in  B  read  Db 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  SINGING  OF 
PROFESSORS  AND  AMATEURS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 
JL  OUR  Correspondent  Vetu8,  in  the  first  letter  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  your  Review,  has  gone  into  an  examination  of  the 
differences  between  "Amateur  and  Professional  Singers/'  but  ht 
has  confined  himself  rather  to  the  elucidation  of  the  oauses  why 
they  differ  then  of  the  specific  effects*  With  your  permission  I 
will  endeavour  to  supply  what  he  has  left  unfinished,  in  the  hope 
that  the  attention  of  amateurs  being  directed  especially  to  the 
common  defects,  they'  may  avoid  what  in  many  instances  perhaps 
'  they  may  have  failed  to  remark. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  public  singers  have  more  or  finer 
expression  than  amateurs— but.  Sir,  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out  in  your  Numbers,  that  esprestion  is  a  general  term,  and  con- 
veys no  information  sufficiently  precise  to  be  useful.  I  must 
therefore  dissect  in  order  to  demonstrate  my  subject. 

The  first  quality  in  which  amateur  singers,  as  compared  with 
professors  fail,  is  in  that  firmness  of  tone,  that  command  of  cbett 
which  leads  to  ductility  of  voicing.  This  deficiency  is  more  fre- 
quent than  deficiency  of  volume.  It  displays  itself  in  taking  and 
leaving  notes  too  loud  or  too  soft  or  too  coarsely — ^thus  destroy- 
ing the  continuity  of  effi^t,  and  produdiig  huge  breaches  between 
or  inequalities  in  the  tones.  Thus  the  gen^^^I  evenness  and 
smoothness  is  lost,  which  is  one  of  the  first  characteristics  of  fine 
performance.  The  causes  of  this  defect  Are  insufficient  practice 
of  the  scale  in  the  commencement  of  instruction — a  too  early 
attempt  to  sing  songs  of  more  difficult  execution  than  the  student 
has  had  patience  or  practice  to  attain— an  improper  manner  of 
taking  the  breath,  which  leaves  the  lungs  inadequately  supplied, 
and  also  an  injudicious  mode  of  parting  with  the  breath,  which 
occasions  the  use  of  more  than  is  necessary,  and  becomes  conse- 
quently %  waste  of  power.    It  is  from  all  these  defects  conjoined 
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that  amateurs  usually  siitgtbeir-soiigs  in  a  slower  time  tbau  pto^ 
fessorsy  a  roetkod  wUcli  not  only  makds  them  go  heavily,  hut 
whkh  mofeover  demands  more  sustaining  of  the  voice  than  if  they 
were  sung  in  a  quicker  movement. 

The  same  want  of  entire  command  of  the  chest  accounts  for  the 
occasional  foilure  of  the  intonation.  But  the  capital  defect  arising 
from  it  is,  the  languor  which  falls  upon  parts  of  the  execution, 
and  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Professors  never, 
suffer  their  performance  really  to  drop  into  insipidity.  They 
indeed  throw  portions  into  shade,  but  yet  we  hear  the  power  and 
the  finish  still  going  on  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not  here  a  strong 
and  there  a  feeble  note  or  phrase,  without  any  assignable'  reason. 
Even  the  weakest  places  display  the  mastery  which  severe,  unre- 
laxing  attention  and  confirmed  exercise  bestow. 

One  of  the  most  constant  defects  in  the  formation  of  the  voices 
of  amateurs  is  the  adoption  of  a  thick  guttural  tone,  instead  of  the 
^^puresza  argentinoy^*  the  brilliant  silvery  quality*  of  which 
the  Italians  speak  in  such  rapturous  terms.    All  my  observations 

*  A  small  tract  on  singing)  in  Italian  and  Elngli^,  entitled  <^  Considenub 
tians  dn  the  Art  of  Singing  in  general,"  by  a  Mr.  Da  Costa,  has  been  re- 
commended to  our  perusal  by  a  master  of  high  authority.  It  contains  ^n 
enumeration  of  the  defects  of  singing  in  general.  These  defects  he  re* 
duces  to  ^hteen  distinct  heads*  Mr.  Da  Costa  speaks  of  this  power  of  th^ 
voice  in  the  following  terms : — ^'  Every  middle  voice,  or  voice  which  pro- 
^  ceeds  from  the  chest,  is  capable,  by  its  nature,  oPattaining  to  that  degree  of 
"  purity  called  silvery  ;  ana  this  description  of  silvery  mnktle  voice  is,  not 
only  the  most  grateful  to  the  ear,  but  the  best  adapted  to  distinct  syliabical 
pronunciation ;  consequently  the  most  capable  of  espressino^  the  affections! 
On  this  account  it  is  gifted  with  the  magic  power  of  exciting  in  the  soul 
those  delightAil  sensations,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  soarce. 
The  blaraeable  abuse,  or  as  it  were,  the  madoess  of  too  violently  exerting 
the  high  notesof  the  voice,  so  as  to  injuriously  force  them  to  an  useless  ex- 
tent, is  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  middle  voice. — Besides 
the  partial  injury  the  voice  thus  sustaias,  there  is  another,  not  less  detri- 
mental, arising  out  of  the  above  error,  namely,  an  improper  inequality  in 
the  strength  and  character  of  the  whole  system  of  the  voice. — This  addi- 
tional injury  becomes  particularly  conspicuous,  when  a  run  downwards*, 
(which  commences  in  a  round  and  fizH  high-fabetfo  voice,)  is  made  to  rest 
in  a  middle  voice  of  an  indistinct  and  otherw:ise  defective  character,  and 
still  more  so  when  the  same  run  terminates  in  a  strong  base  voice. — In  the 
latter  case,  the  double  contrast  of  the  middle  notes  wiUi  the  high  and  the 
low  ones,  which  precede  and  follow  duriog  the  passage  through  the  diSerent 
gamuts,  increases  the  unpleasant  effect." — Mr.  Da  Costa,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, adopts  the  theory  of  the  voice  naving  three  registers,  whibh  it  is 
maintained  wa^  that  of  the  great  Roman  school. 
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upoA  this  peint  lead  nfe  to  know  that  this  toae  is  iar  inoreediatiilcty 
clear,. and  efibotive  thta  the  thi^toer  stound^ '  It  is  produced  »ore 
from  the  head  than  the  chest/and  from  the  place  of  its  fonnation 
renders  all  parts  of  the  voice  mojre  equable  than  is  the  case  when 
from  adopting  the  thicker  ton^  in  the  lower  and  middle  notes,'  the 
8itt|;er  Is  compelled  to  shift  more  remotely  the  place  of  production 
for  the  high  notes.  This  error  is  the  national  error  of  the  En- 
glish, The  thick  tojae  used  to  be  peculiar  to  English  singers— 
the/'  purezza  argentind"^  is  the  Italian  quality.  I  say  us^  to  be 
pecuUar  to  English  singers,  becajuse  I  believe  that  our  best  taught 
vocalists  now  practice  the  Italian  method-^— all  of  them  except  our 
bases,  who  still  reject  the  reform  ^  an  innovation.  I  do  not  a^ak 
of  singers  absolutely  guttural,  gentlemen  who,  in  common  phrase, 
<'  have  a  whole  cathedral  in  their  throats  ;*'  but  of  a  slightly 
throaty  tinge,  which  proceeds  from  the  cause  I  have  cited«  This 
defect  is  avoided  or  corrected  by  vocalising  upon  the  sound  ak^  as 
pronounced  in  father. 

The  result  of  this  malformation  of  tone  is  to  confine  the  range 
of  the  sound,  to  limit  the  compass,  to  reduce  the  brilliancy  of  the 
voice,  and  consequently  the  effect  upon  the  ear,  to  deteriorate  the 
execution,  and  to  impede  its  facility ;  and  as  a  whole,  to  injure 
the  expression.  This  description  it  may  be  thought  wx>uld  include 
all  possible  defects,  and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the 
evil  of  a  single  deficiency  stops — ^but  still  it  appears  to  me  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  all,  and  to  treat  of  them  separately  as  well  as 

generally. 

In  respect  to  ornament,  amateurs  are  apt  to  commit  very 
serious  mistakes.  These  errors  however  do  not  appertain  so 
much  to  the  choice  of  graces  as  to  their  execution. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  performance  of  professional  singers  that 
produces  such  universal  effect  as  their  facility — and  as  nothing 
seems  so  easy  as  their  turns  and  volatas,  so  these  become  the 
capital  and  prominent  points  for  imitation.  To  obtain  a  power  of 
sustaining,  costs  the  labour  of  half  a  life — to  accomplish  the  per- 
fect lubricity  with. which  practised  singers  glide  through  orna- 
mental passages,  the  toil  of  the  other  half.  Yet  nothing  is  really 
more  easy  than  "  to  snatch  a  grace"-^and  to  get  through  it  in  a 
way  that  perhaps  reaches  mediocrity,  nay  perhaps  goes  a  little 
beyond  it.    But  it  is  the  perfect  manner  in  which  professors  ffnish 
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their  execution  of  such  things  that  constitutes  the  excellence — ^they 
never  attempt  any  thing  but  what  they  know  from  previous  and  re- 
peated trials,  they  can  perform  to.  a  certain ty«  Amateurs  on  the  con- 
trary attempt  any  thing  and  every  thing.  They  do  not  hear  them- 
selves, or  hearing  cannot  judge — ^they  disregard  a  slight  failure- 
hut  they  should  know  that  this  slight  difference  is  in  truth  the  whole 
difference,  and  they  should  learn  to  listen  with  the  severest  atten- 
tion to  others  and  to  themselves,  and  never  to  attempt  any  thing 
-which  they  are  not  certain — absolutely  certain — ^they  can  atchieve 
in  a  .polished  manner.  From  the  appogiatura  (which  by  the 
way  is  one  of  the  tests  of  an  educated  singer)  up  to  the  most  com- 
plicated division  this  rule  applies.  The  safest  way  is  to  use  few 
and  choice  ornaments— the  certain  method  to  practice  incessantly 
under  a  good  master* 

While  we  are  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  observe  that  the 
shake  is^  generally  speaking,  one  of  the  ornaments  in  which  ama- 
teurs /ail  most  conspicuously — yet  1  think  I  may  safely  pronounce 
that  no  one  is  so  certainly  attainable  with  patient  and  constant 
exercise.  It  is  either  too  wide  or  too  close — it  proceeds  well  for 
a  few  turns,  then  fails,  then  goes  well  again*  A  shake  at  a  close 
especially  ought  to  be  of  a  certain  length,  or  it  becomes  ineffec- 
tive. The  slow,  subdued,  pathetic  shake,  which  the  Italians  use 
with  such  effect^  I  do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  an  English 
singer,  public  or  private,  execute  with  even  an  approach  to  per- 
fection, Billington  alone  excepted.  Yet  the  shake  is  more  indis- 
pensable to  an  English  vocalist  than  any  other  ornamental  part.- 
The  Italian  shake  is  close,  rapid,  and  even,  which  make  it  seem 
like  a  fluttering  of  the  voice.-— The  Englbh  accent  the  upper 
note  more  strongly. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  a  part  in  which  amateurs  are 
most  deficient,  though  they  frequently  apprehend  the  conception 
of  the  poet  and  composer  with  even  more  ability  than  professors — 
because  they  are  commonly  better  educated  than  professors,  and 
because  their  attention  is  less  distracted  by  the  technical  portions. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  art  to  hit  the  medium  between  sharp,  polished, 
decided  enunciation  (always  liable  to.  deteriorate  the  tone),  and 
that  continuous  concerted  breathing  of  the  words  which  com- 
bines the  full  effects  of  tone  with  an  audible  and  perfect  accentu- 
ation of  the  language. 

VOL.  VI.  NO.  XXIII.  tj  u 
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Amongst  the  technical  essentials  which  amateurs  are  careless 
about,  if  they  do  not  wholly  neglect  it,  is  the  adherence  to  exact 
time.  They  fall  into  a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  tUa 
particular,  not  only  from  the  good-humoured  acquiescence  of  die 
accompanist  (they  most  commonly  indeed  both  practice  and, sing 
to  their  own  playing)  but  upon  principle.  They  consider  more 
deeply  than  professors,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  import  of  the 
poetry — they  carry  their  notions  sometimes  to  fanciful  extremee 
in  this  particular,  and  they,  by  design,  take  such  liberties  as  destroy 
the  rhythmical  effect  which  is  so  beautiful  to  a  musician.  In 
this  point  they  should  be  cautiously  guarded,  for  there  is  no  end 
to  license  when  once  begun.  I  should  recommend  the  most  rigid 
austerity,  until  indulgence  becomes  a  matter  of  choice,  not  haBit. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  the  power  of  using  it  at  pleasure. 

These  various  deficiencies  are  apt  to  produce  an  indecision  in 
the  manner  of  amateurs  which  is  one  of  their  most  fatal  conse- 
quenees.  By  this  hesitation  both  of  mind  and  manner^  the 
feelings  of  the  auditor  are  disturbed,  and  he  seems  to  dread  the 
utterance  of  every  succeeding  note,  particularly  if  in  the  portiona 
of  the  song  already  heard  there  have  been  any  fiiilures*  Nothing 
is  so  destructive  as  this,  for  the  moment  auditors  entertain  the 
slightest  distrust,  there  is  an  end  of  all  sympathy  in  the  passiom 
of  the  song ;  their  thoughts  are  wholly  centered  in  their  appre* 
hension  for  the  singer. 

I  have  observed  that  practised  amateurs,  those  who  eaa  read* 
mubic  with  fecility,  and  professors  more  even  than  such  ama* 
teurs,  are  very  fond  of  trying  compositions  that  are  new  to  them. 
Against  such  a  practice  I  would  especially  guard  all  novieesu—- ^ 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous,  for  nothing  engenders  such 
slovenly  habits.  It  makes  that  sort  of  indecision  which  I  riudl 
here  call  natural,  ten  times  more  unconquerable — it  induralM 
both  ear  and  understanding,  rendering  both  less  apprehensive 
and  more  indifferent  to  imperfect  efforts.  I  know  it  is  said  by 
some  masters  that  this  is  a  great  help  to  reading  music  at  sight. 
It  may  be  so,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  parent  of  evils  ten  thousand 
times  more  fixed  and  fetal  than  any  slower  method  of  learning  to 
read  notes.  I  always  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  taste  and  feelings 
of  any  one  who  proposes  this  sort  of  trial.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done  by  professors  to  prove  their  fecility  in 
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this  respect,  I  contend  it  is  morally  impossible  for  even  the  most 
practised  to  give*  the  proper  elTect  to  notes  and  words  without 
previously  considering  them  ftiUy.  Such  persons  may  sing  them 
well,  because  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  sing  absolutely  badly ; 
but  as  to  the  true  effects,  if  they  be  hit  upon,  it  must  he  very 
much  a  matter  of  chance.  At  all  events  I  warn  young  singers 
against  it,  as  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree,  both  to  the  cha«. 
racter  of  their  immediate  performance  and  to  their  Aiture 
execution. 

In  respect  of  style,  amateurs  are  but  too  prone  to  follow  one 
model,  and  form  theinselves  upon  the  manner  of  a  master  or  one 
ftvourite  public  singer.  By  this  they  lose  all  originality,  all 
strength,  and  pass  for  mere  imitators.  To  avoid  this  error,  there 
is  Botiiingmore  necessary  than  to  hear  and  observe  as  many  good 
singers  as  possible.  ^'  Variety,**  says  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  History 
of  Music  in  Oermany,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Mademoiselle 
Schmeling,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  whom  he 
heard  at  Berlin — ^'Variety  is  perhaps  more  necessary  io  awaken 
genius,  and  ferment  the  latent  seeds  of  taste  in  a  young  per- 
former, than  the  example  of  a  few  individuals,  which  inspires  no 
other  range  than  that  of  mere  imitation.  If  Mademoiselle  Schme- 
ling  were  to  go  to  Italy,  she  would  not  perhaps  meet  with  greater 
powers  than  her  own  in  any  one  performer ;  but,  by  adopting  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  many  performers,  of  different  schools  and 
talents,  her  style,  like  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  would  be  an  aggre« 
gate  of  all  that  is  exquisite  and  beautiful.'* 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  run  over  what  I  am  atvare  has  been  said 
l^fore — ^but  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  impress* 
ing  the  public  mind  to  perceive  that  repetition,  and  above  all, 
concentration,  is  necessary  to  general  conviction.  I  do  not 
therefore  insist  upon  the  novelty  of  what  I  have  written,  but  upon 
its  truth  and  usefulness. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c* 

«-nf.  1,  1824, 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

W  ILL  you  permit  me  to  intrude  into  your  pages  some  few  re- 
marks on  our  present  system  of  collegiate  music^  having  perceived 
the  subject  commenced  in  a  preceding  Number  ? 

To  all  our  cathedrals  ample  funds  are  allotted  for  the  support 
of  choristers  and  the  preservation  of  that  system  on  which  they 
were  originally  founded ;  yet  that  apathy  and  neglect  have  made 
successful  inroads  into  it  I  am  persuaded  your  readers  will  not 
deny.    The  nature  of  the  appointment  of  vicars  choral,  whether 
ordained  or  laical,  as  they  are  constituted  for  life,  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed  naturally  to  issue  in  supineness,  and  that  this 
is  the  case  we  have  continual  examples  $  but  as  a  discretionary  and 
castigatory  power  is  vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  admonish, 
and  having  fruitlessly  admonished  to  eject,  on  them  alone  lies  the 
blame  of  the  d^cay  of  church  music,  and  to  them  alone  mi|st  be 
imputed  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often  performed. 
Too  frequently  a  sorry  example  is  set  to  the  choir  by  the  Minor 
Canons,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hungry  one  in  the  West  of  England,* 
who,  impatient  for  his  dinner,  and  writhing  under  delays,  has  been 
known  repeatedlj/  to  stop  the  organ,  or  jsi^rtftil  the  services,  re-f 
4ucing  the  service  of  a  cathedral  to  that  of  a  parish  church.    Ano- 
ther cause  of  the  evil  is  the  liberty  conceded  to  the  organist  of  in- 
structiqg  a  pupil  on  the  cathedral  organ,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  ease  deputing  this  raw  and  unfledged  musician  to  perform  the 
duty,  whether  in  staccf^to  or  correct  style :  the  consequence  is^ 
that  thie  services  must  be  accommodated  to  his  progress  in  the 
science,  and  the  more  beautiful  anthems  selected  from  Handel,  \ 
Haydn,  Graun,  or  Pergolesi  be  entirely  omitted.    This  originates 
in  the  beggarly  salary  given  to  the  prganist,  who  cannot  afford  his 
time  for  the  compensation.    That  this  is  an  arbitrary  act,  con- 
trary to  most  of  the  statutes  and  grants,  which  assign  a  particular 
property  to  the  organist  and    choir,  we   are  well    persuaded. 
When  therefore  the  pupil  has  attained  sufficient  proficiency  to 

*  In  ibis  rare  cathedral  one  of  the  singing  men  is  a  Verger:  risum  ieneaUs 
amid. 
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discharge  the  functions  of  his  office/  he  establishes  himself  as  an 
independent  teacher,  and  another  Johnny  Raw  begins, to  strain 
tft  an  octave,  and  wriggle  over  the  keys  instead  of  a  regular  per* 
former,  who  will  solidly  and  solemnly  play  the  pieces  appointed 
for  the  day.  The  devotion  and  elevation  of  soul  which  this  music 
is  calculated  to  induce  thus  degenerate,  into  that  whkh  is  irre- 
verent and  ludicrous ;  nor  would  an  air  of  Kalkbrenner  have  a 
worse  effect  on  the  instrument  than  that  with  which  our  ears,  now 
a  days,  are  too  frequently  pestered.  .  Until  every  department  of 
cathedral  service  be  rendered  respectable,  until  there  be  musical 
minor  canons  and  an  efficient  precentor,  until  the  endowments  of 
pious  men  be  directed  to  their  proper  and.original  channel,  we  can 
hope  for  little  improvement ;  but  this*  restitution  of  their  designs,, 
and  this  consequent  improvement,  we  ardently  expect  to  see 
realized^  Mr  Editor,  through  the  means  of  your  most  useful 
publication. 

I  would  alsb  object  to  the  style  of  some  modem  compositions 
which  are  introduced,  and  which  are  more  adapted  to  the  piano 
forte  than  to  the  organ.  There  is  a  lightness  and  frivolity  in  them, 
which  are  neither  suited  to  the  place  where  they  are  performed,  nor 
to  the  words  which  they  accompany.  When  so  much  of  the  old. 
masters  has  been  arranged  for  this  purpose,  when  we  have  so  many 
living  composers  equal  to  the  composition  of  solemn  music,  the 
e^'il  becomes  intolerable.  Added  to  which,  it  is  not  uBcommon 
for  the  service  to  be  read  (instead  of  being  ^haunted),  to  .hear  no 
organ  accompanytng  the  responses  of  the  I^itany,  and  to  hear  the 
subsequent  Gloria  Patri,  the-Nicene  Creed,  and  the  parts  of  the 
Sacrament  enjoined  to  be  chaunted  with  the  aid  of  the  organ, 
jejunely  and  meagerly  read.  We  would  also  regret  the  sad  repair 
in  which  many  of  these  organs  are  kept,  the  absence  of  pedals^ 
octave  diapasons.  Sec.  all  necessary  to  the  performance  of  thia 
grand  and  august  service.  Did  the  several  Deans  and  Chltptem 
wiA  to  raise  the  church  liturgy  to  its  proper  dignity,  they,  would 
reflect  how  essential  their  power  is  to  it,  and  would  not  only 
reform  existing  abuses,  but  supply  existing  defects.  In  a  cathedral 
in  Pembrokeshire,  the  organ  scarcely  is  played  excepting  oD) 
Litany-days,  and  now  U  is  not  uncommon  to  leave  it  in  the  silence, 
ofwidowkood  e,very  day  but  the  Sunday.  In  one  of  our  Universi- 
ties also  the  service  is  read  instead  of  being  chaunted — and.  th^ 


litaiiyy  Nic^lle  Creed^  and  Sacramental  parts  form  no  concern  of 
the  organiit.  At  King's  College  Chapel,  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  sewiee  was  wont  to  be  magnificently  performed,  there  is  a 
pancily  of  good  voices,  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  base  singers : 
sometimes  the  oi^an  is  stopped  in  parts  of  the  service,  and  the 
choir  chaunit  without  it.  Here>  from  this  best  of  Avery's  organs, 
pealing  along  the  fretted  roof,  have  we  heard  anthems  from  Handel 
and  Haydn  performed  by  Pratt  in  a  style  whichHandel  or  Haydn's 
spirits  would  rejoice  to  hear;  but  now  the  meagre  and  minor 
class  too  often  come  in  their  place,  and  the  sorry  choir  neutralizes, 
the  excellence  of  the  organ  and  its  player.  At  Trinity-organ, 
bearing  Smith's  deep*toned  diapasons,  we  look  in  vain  for  these 
veterans  in  the  musical  art,  but  mist  qontooit  ourselves  with  Mar* 
cello,  OF  some  monotonous,  sober  worthy,  who  may  have  h%d  an 
idea  of  harmony  but  not  of  grandeur. 

One  of  your  former  correspondents  suggested  the  necesnty  of 
weekly  biUs,  stating  the  music  to  be  performed  in  the  week,  which 
arrangement  was  to  be  unalterable.  This  appears  to  me  caktt<» 
lated  to  prevent  the  interference  of  which  I  have  complavaed,  and 
wouM  have  a  tendency  to  procure  good  music.  Nor  should  the. 
choir  be  permitted  to  absent  themselves,  ad  libiium  ;  for  ii«Btance, 
if  a  particular  piece  of  mnsic  he  ordered,  and  one  voice  requisite  to 
its  perfbrmance  be  absent,  is  it  not  untrageous  that  th^  service  of 
tli|»  church  should  be  waived  or  altered  on  that  account.  Each 
should  have  a  sufllcient  salary  (for  moqt  cathedrals  have  ample 
ftmds)— *each,  except  in  particular  oases,  should  as  regularly  be 
required  to  attend  as  a  clerk  at  his  countjng*house ;  and  were  it 
deemed  right  to  allow  leisuse  and  absence  to  any  individual,  his 
absence  should  be  provided  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  by  the 
legulatien  of  the  music  in  the  weekly  hall.  Some  plan  of  meliora- 
tion must  be  adopted,  otherwise  the  indolence  of  those  who  hold 
'  thereins  of  authority,  and  those  who  obey  them,  will  reduce  even 
the  presratdepravated  state  of  church  music  to  a  still  worse  and 
more  languid  ebb. 

If  muric  be  not  the  characteristic  differeoce  between  cathedrals 
and  other  churches,  I  hnow  not  in  what  that  differ^iee  consifts  a 
if  i^  ^,  the  original  intent  of  their  foundaiian  is  violated,  unless 
it  be  preserved  in  purity.  What  will  be  said  by  your  readers 
when  they  are  infermed  that  there  is  one  cathedral  without  an 
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offan  ?  thiit  in  more  tkan  one  the  principal  singer  is  abo  dbrib 
of  a  parish  chnrcfa,  and  as  he  cannot  serre  ,two  masteri^  of 
course  he  moBt  neglect  the  one  when  he  is  atleading  to  the 
other.  So  fiur  has  negligence  encroached  upon  our  righAa  and 
priYileges. 

If  none  were  appointed  minor  canons  unless  they  eoulddianni, 
and  hadsofne  iuiowledge  of  masie  as  a  seienee-^if  the  dignitaries 
of  each  cathedral  would  t igorously  enforce  old  cusUhbs  and  re* 
strain  the  wtderiings  from  departingyroai  <tai»~if  the  statutes  of 
each  collegiate-»bddy  were  puhUshed,  or  the  place  where  the 
copies  are  deposited  accurately  ttated^  all  woidd  be  competent 
judges  how  &r  they  were  obeyed,  and  their  pubHctty  would  he  a 
grand  determent  to  the  whble  body  from  departing  from  them* 
No  visiter  asserts  his  power  ovar  these  aocisties ;  the  Deanry  and 
Ghapters  maintain  'an  unceutrolled  sway  ;  amenable  to  none.; 
they  enact  and  aboliA,  appoint  and  displace^  as  they  please ;  yet 
there  m  a  Tisitor,  and  that  Tisitor  riioald  apfdy  the  atulem  to  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  slumbering  hierarchy.  We  look  up  to 
diese  cathedrals  as  beaconato  tine  church ;  we  'wuitch  them  whh  m 
jealous  eye,  and  so  inthaafely  eannect  them  with  oar  other  pri-> 
rilege^  that  we  cannot  tmnely  bdKdd  them  sinking  into  decay 
and  supineaess  wiUiobt  making  some  attempt  to  reaeue  the»  by 
our  CMwure.  How  frequently  have  I  seen  during  the  ehaunting, 
die  singing  men  lolling  from  one  side  to  the  odier,  not  aBowing  a 
puff  of  their  precious  breath  lo  join  Urn- dmristeiB,.  or  seated  at 
thdr  ease,  careliessly  amhing  the  vespaueswhidr  ate  enjoined. 
Is  net  diis  an  intolerable  ontiwge  ?  and  should  not  some  remedy 
he  provided  agaiDBt  via  recurrence  ? 

There  are  other  partieulara  on  which  I  aright  descant-^bat  aa 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  mnsical  part  of  the  service,  I 
simll  not  trouble  you  withr  thenu  That  the  duty  of  our  cathedrals 
requires  a  more  active  superintendence,  and  that  if  the  Dean 
and  ChaptCis  will  not  enforce  their  authority,  the  visitors  are 
bound  to  rectify  the  abuses^  I  have  sufficiently  shown^aad  now  I 
must  trust  to  the  circulation  of  your  admirable  Review  for  pro- 
ducing the  good  effects  which  I  desire. 

One  important  aid  to  realiase  the  good  offsets  which  the  lovers 
of  church-music  desire,  would  be  called  into  action  by  the  pul>» 
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licktion  of  a  list  of  services,  with  the  proper  key,*  th&t  ettch 
eathedl^  .has  in  possession :  thus  those*  who  were  deficient  in 
BOBie  particulars  might  supply  their  defects,  and  a  regular  empo- 
rium of  sweet  sounds  (if  (  may  so  speak)  would  be  established  for 
the  general  good.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  there  are  many  MSS. 
services  in  the  possession  of  particular  bodies;  why  should  not 
these  be  circulated  and  extended'  to  other  cathedrals  ?  Hudson, 
for  instance,  wrote  two  morning  and  two  evening  services — ^yet 

'  how  few  cathedrals  can  exhibit  them ;  and  thede  should  recUlr  in 
a  due  rotation,  for  it  is  a  great  error  to  wear  out  the  same  service 
by  continued  repetition,  and  not  only  destroys  its  effect,  but  an- 
nihilates the  love  of  music  from  want  of  variety.  Could  not  the 
DettingenTe  Deum  and  the  Jubilate  of  Handel,  the  Te  Deum 
of  Graun,  and  many  of  the  sublime  masses  of  the  best  composers, 
be  arranged  sa  as  to-  enrich  our  collection?  These  would  be- 
sparkling  gems  brightly  set,  and  would  reflect  a  lustre  over  our 
choral  darkness.  The  Old  School  must  be  our  standard ;  the 
further  we  wander  from  it,  the  more  degenerate  will  be  our 
system,  and  the  more  miserable  the  jejune  harmony  that  occupies 
its  post.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  acquit  me  of  enthusiasm 
in  identifying  religion,  in  some  degree,  with  church  music ;  so 
thought  Sterne  and  many  others  of  sound  taste  and  energetic 
souls — ^and  so  must  think  all  who  have  any  capabilities  of  re- 
ceiving devout  impressions,  hallowed  and  recommended  by  the 
solemn  and  ^almost  unearthly  aid  of  instruments.  When  we 
release  ourselves  from  the  dominion  of  external  forms  and  cus- 
toms, we  become  lax  in  our  regard  of  essentials;  music  is  such, 
and  the  disregard  of  it  will  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  higher 
considerations.  Our  liturgical  system  of  choral  harmony  is  the 
grand  point  of  difference  between  orthodoxy  and  schism:  history, 
pregnant  in  facts,  proves  it,  and  daily  examples  verify  and  attest 
the  veracious  and  fiitidical  voice  of  past  ages  on  the  subject. 
We  look  therefore  to  any  work  that  will  yield  attention  to  this 

*  neglected  part  of  our  duty,  as  to  a  defender  in  time  of  need ;  we 
are  aware  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are  surrounded — a  net  of 


•  This  desiileratttm,  through  the  exertions  of  our  respected  correspondent, 
X.  A«P.  we  are  supplying. 
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apatky  is  woven  round  us,  which  nothing  bat  strong  efforts  can 

dissolve.    We  tn^j  trace  the  solemn  custom  to  Jewish  annals,  to 

the  time  of  David,  to  a  yet  anterior  aera,  and  at  the  consecration  of 

Solomon's  temple^  hallowed  by  the  visible  presence  of  Deity, 

ecclesiastical  and  choral  music  of  instruments  and  singers  cele- 

.  brated  ibe  divine  event.     Koehler  has  written  a  curious  treatise 

on  this  subject,  to  which  I  would  refer  your  readers.    Can  we 

.  read,  that  at  this  dedication  all  the  people  responded  ^^  as  with 

.  one  voice,"  and  yet  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  infer  that  this  universal 

,  crash  was  by  chaunt  or  anthem,  or  the  united  amen  ? 

How  then,  after  this  sanction  of  years,  this  venerated  impress  of 

antiquity,  shall  any  call  it  in  question,  or  cavil  at  that  which  God 

himself  enacted  in  the  Pentateuch^  which  God  himself  approved 

on  this  occasion,  and  which  he  emblematically  manifested  amidst 

the  shrill  clangor  of  the  trumpet  at  the  delivery  of  the  law  on 

Sinai  s  and  if  such  be  the  fact,  shall  such  a  practice  sink  into 

.  desuetude  in  this  enlightened  age,  or  lose  any  of  its  fervor,  of  its 

character,  of  its  solemnity  ?    Should  we  not  rather  combine  to 

:  raise  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  increased 

.  illumination  of  which  we  boast? 

These  remarks  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers, 

hoping  at  a  future  time  to  renew  them,  and  in  the  interim,  I 

.  ardently  wish  that  the  cathedral  mem|)ers,  into  whose  hands  your 

.  Review  may  fall,  may  pay  some  attention  to  these  suggestions, 

and  reform,  that  lax  discipline  with  which  now  they  are  so  justly 

.  chargeable. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your's  truly, 

M0T2IX02, 

London,  Sept.  1824. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  216. 

At  this  period,  (about  the  year  1583,)  a  new  species^of  Musit!  bi6- 
gan  to  gain  ground  in  Italy  ;  that  of  the  concert,  or  as  it  would 
now  perhaps  be  termed,  of  the  orchestra.  It  whs  principally  cul- 
tivated and  encouraged  at  Venice  and  Ferrara,  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find  how  large  a  number  of  musicians  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  then 
kept  in  his  service,  and  how  great  a  variety  of  instruments  were 
employed  at  his  concerts.  The  compositions  of  the  Flemings  and 
French  gained  the  greatest  reputation  at  this  period  throughout 
Italy  in  this  new  style ;  nevertheless  the  native  schools,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  one  whose  history  we  are  writing,  produced 
some  very  able  composers  as  well  as  writers  on  concert  rauBic— • 
Annibale  Melone  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1550.  Al- 
though a  contemporary  of  Falestrina  he  did  not  follow  the  style  of 
ihit  composer,  but  struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself,  which  speaks 
very  highly  for  him,  as  originality  in  tjie  then  early  stage  of  har- 
mony was  very  uncommon ;  and  he  had  a  much  more  certain 
chance  of  distinction  by  working  After  the  model  of  the  great  Fa- 
lestrina. Lechner  has  preserved  some  of  his  canticles  for  four 
voices,  in  his  ^^  MotettB  Sacrce.^\  Melone  was  however  most  use- 
fill  to  the  art  in  the  work  which  he  published  on  concerts,  and 
which  was  entitled  "  Desiderio  di  Allemano  Benelli"  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  anagram  of  his  name.  At  the  end  of  this  book 
he  analyzes  in  a  very  learned  manner  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
music  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  modern  music,  and  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter. 

The  composer  next  in  rank  to  Melone  was  Vincenzo  Lusitanio, 
born  about  the  same  time,  and  directing  his  studies  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. He  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist  and  likewise  wrote  upon 
music.  The  following  is  the  account  of  a  curious  musical  contro- 
versy, in  which  he  was  engaged : — A  very  learned  Italian  having 
advanced  that  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  sounds  of 
which  they  composed  what  they  called  the  diatonic  mode,  Lusita- 
nio  undertook  the  defence  of  one  of  the  principal  properties  of  an- 
cient music,  and  being  an  advocate  as  eloquent  as  he  was  just,  he 
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imparted  to  his  defence  all  the  interest  of  which  the  subject  was 
capable.  This  discussion  occupied  all  the  learned  in  Italy.  The 
champions  having  engaged  the  attention  of  the  sacred  college  were 
summoned  to  settle  their  dispute  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara  presided  at  their  debates;  all  the  lovers  of 
harmony  assisted — some  as  judges,  others  only  as  spectators.  At 
length  thisspeciesofliterary  tournament  terminated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Lusitanio. 

Paolo  Augustini  was  bom  at  Valerano,  in  the  Roman  states,  in 

'  1660.  He  was  one  of  the  many  shining  examples  of  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  .the  school  of  Palestrina.     He  was  more  particularly 

'  a  scholar  of  the  younger  Nanino,  and  his  compositions  were  there-  • 
fore  entirely  cbfifined  to  the  church.     His  sacred  pieces  fbr  four, 
SIX,  and  eight  voices,  are  classed  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
remains  of  this  species  of  antient  music.     He  succeeded  Soriano  as 
Maestro  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter. 
We  wilt  here  mention  a  composer  of  the  same  name,  though  his 

*  compositions  were  of  a  different  kind : — 

Pietro  Stnione  Agostiiri,  who  was  a  Roman  Knight,  and  who 
cultivated  the  fine  arts,  and  above  all  music,  with  peculiar  assi- 

^  duity,  was  born  at  Rome,  in  1688.  He  became  a  very  popular,  and 
sometimes  a  very  brilliant  composer,  and  wrote  principally  for  the 
stage.  His  greatest  work  was  an  opera,  entitled  "  //  Ratto  detle 
Sabine^^^  which  was  not  only  well  received  in  his  own  country,  but 

'  was  performed  at  several  other  Italian  theatres  with  success. 

Luca  M arenzio,  a  composer,  who  in  that  fertile  age  of  great  mu- 
sicians outshone'all  his  cotemporaries  in  a  peculiar  style,  was  born 
at  Coccagli,  in  the  diocese  of  Brescia,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Giovanni  Contini,  a  very  volu- 
minous composer  of  the  16th  century.  Marenzio  was  for  some  time 
Maestro  di  Capella  to  Cardinal  Luigi  D^Este,  and  was  also  pa- 
tronized by  many  great  potentates,  particularly  by  the  King  of  Po- 
land, and  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandi,  neplie  vv  to  Pope  Clement 
the  8th.  He  became  ultimately  .Maestro  di  Capella  at  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  in  which  occupation  he  ended  his  days,  in  the  year  1599, 

*  and  was  interred  at  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina*    Ma- 

'  renzio  was  a  very  learned  contrapuntist,,  and  his  compositions  for. 
the  church  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  but  what  he  particularly 
excelled  in  was  the  composition  of  madrigak,  a  species  of  musk 
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then  very  popular  in  Italy.  ^^  There  are  no  madrigals  (says  Dr. 
Burney)  so  agreeable  to  the  ear  or  amusing  to  the  eyd  as  those  of 
this  ingenious  and  fertile  composer.  The  subjects  of  fugue,  imi- 
tation^ and  attack,  are  traits  of  elegant  and  pleasing  melody,  which 
though  they  seem  selected  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  sake  of  the 
words  they  are  to  express,  yet  so  artful  are  the  disposition  and  tex- 
ture of  the  parts,  that  the  general  harmony  and  efifect  of  the  whole 
are  as  complete  and  unembarrassed  as  if  he  had  been  writini;  in 
plain  counter-point,  without  poetry  or  contrivance."  The  first 
set  of  his  madrigals  are  the  most  elaborate,  as  they  contain  many 
more  fugues  and  imitations  of  ap  ingenious  and  lefirned  character 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  other  works.  The  words  of  )iis  njnt|i 
book  of  five-part  madrigals  are  all  from  the  Canzonette  of  Pe- 
trarch, and  these  display  more  fancy  and  originality  than  any  of  his 
other  compositions. 

But  few  words  need  be  said  on  the  merits  of  the  next  cpmposer, 
Dominico  del  Pane,  who  flourished  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Palestrina,  and  conse- 
quently composed  only  sacred  music.  His  best  work  is  a  collection, 
of  masses  for  five,  six,  and  eight  voices.  The  melody  of  Del  Paqe 
was  pure  and  expressive,  and  bore  a  very  pe^  resemblance  in  style 
to  that  of  his  great  model,  Palestrina,  He  *was  admitted  as  .a 
singer  into  the  Pope's  chapel,  which  speaks  very  miich  to  his 
credit. 

Francesco  Passarini,  much  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  l^st  mep- 
tioned  composer,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  where  he  was  chapel  master  at  the  p^thedral^  His 
compositions,  which  entitle  him  to  high  praise,  an4  which  are 
written  in  the  purest  and  simplest  3tyle,  consist  of  psalms  fQr  tjiree, 
four,  five,  and  six  voices,  and  a  Kyrie  for  two  choirs,  the  simple 
yet  expressive  music  of  which  places  it  amongst  the  most  beaut^fifl 
productions  of  its  kind. 

Matteo  Smopielli  is  celebrated  only  for  haying  been  the  master 
of  one  of  the  finest  musicians  of  the  Roman  school — Corelli.  This 
however,  without  other  evidence,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
prove  him  a  good  musician,  and  a  learped  contrapuntist.  His 
compositions,  which  are  preserved  in  the  musical  archives  of  the 
pontifical  chapel,  (in  which  he  was  a  singer)  ^re  most  substantial 
proofs  of  this  fact ;  they  are  formed  on  the  p^ode}  v^hich  so  many 
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if  mft  Mil  tbe^arly  musiicians  wbrkec^  upon,  and  partake  entirely 
of  Abe  pufe  and  austere  style  of  those  strict  contrapuntists. 

▲rckaugelo  CorelU  was  bora  at  Fusig;nano^  a  town  situated  near 
Ifliola^  in  the  territory  of  Bologna,  in  the  month  of  February,  1653. . 
After  having  studied  as  has  before  b«en  stated,  under  Simonelli, 
who  instructed  him  in  counterpoint  and  the  theory  of  music,  he  was 
placed. under  Bassani,  as  his  inclinations  tended  rather  to  secular 
than  to  church  music ;  and  as  thus  musician,  although  Maestro  de> 
(Japell^  at  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  was  a  celebrated  composer 
ill  th^t  style*  From  this  master  he  first  received  instructions  on 
the  violin,  which  continued  his  fsivorite  instrument  through  life^ 
and  was  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  almost  all  his  fame  through 
his  compositions  for,  and  his  performance  on  it.  Of  what  Core  Hi 
ifouldhave  been  as  a  violinist  c<Hnpared  with  modem  performers 
it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  (  but  how  great  he  must  have 
been  in  his  own  time  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance  that 
lyhen  he  was  only  nineteen  (in  the  year  167S)  he  went  to  Paris^ 
where^  )>y  the  edbouragement  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  great  im- 
provements were  making  in  music,  but  he  was  driven  thence  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  celebrated  Lully,  who  was  afraid  of  his  rivakhip, 
young  as  he  then  was.  What  must  he  therefore  have  been  in  his 
nenjth^ 

In  the  year  168O  Corelli  went  to  Germany,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  most  of  the  German  Princes  with  the  greatest  eclat ;  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
^nd  after  having  been  abroad  for  five  years  he  returned  about  the 
ye^r  1680  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  the  most  flattering  recep- 
tion, and  was  patronised  particularly  by  Christina  of  Sweden. 
Tl^is  Princess^  who  had  just  abdicated  her  throne,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  whose  religion  she  had  adopted,  entertained  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  King  James  II.  of  England,  in  1686,  with  a  musical  and 
allegorical  drama,  written  by  Alessandro  Guidi,  of  Verona,  and 
set  to  music  by  Pasquini.  At  this  performance  Corelli  led  the 
band,  which  consisted  of  IdO  musicians.  But  Corelli's  greatest 
patron, and  friend  was  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  This  prelate  made 
him  his  first  violin,  and  director  of  his  music,  and  lodged  him  in 
his  palace,  where  he  ha^  musical  performances  every  Monday. 
It  was  here  also  that  Corelli  first  became  acquainted  with  Handel, 
lie  lived  in  affluence  till  the  age  of  sixty,  and  died  on  thelSth 
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of  Jauuory,  1713.    Witk  tespttct  to  hk  fimw  qs  «  vi^aut  he  i» 
styled  by  MatthesoD  the  finest  perfomer  OD  the  violia  ia  tlMirevld  $ 
Oaspariai  calls  Um  «  Virtuosnsnmo  it  "uetinoyeveroOrft^iinottri 
tempL*'^    A  much  more  distinct  idea  of  kk  style  may  kowevw  be 
gained  from  the  wiritin^  ef  contenponuy  authora,  and  from  the 
parwaal  of  his  own  compositiens.     He  does  aot  appear  to  bare 
heea  very  great  la  rapid  exeovtion,  or  at  least  net  in  any  degree 
oonparable  to  the  performaace  of  later  professmrs;  but  his  tone 
na»  4rm  aad  even,  and  has  been  eonpared  by  Geminiani  to  that 
of  a  aweet  trumpet.    Hia  style  was  learned,  ve#y  elegant,  and  pa. 
theUo,  a»  may  be  seen  by  that  ef  his  oonpesitkHu.    His  ardour 
a^d  enthuaiaam  when  performing  were  siieb,  that  he  is  related  to 
have  appeared  in  the  orchestra  w4th  his  ceiutenaace  di»ter(ed 
htt  eyes  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye.hall»  loUiag  as  if  ia  agony! 
Notvithstaading  theae  appai<e«t  mavhs  of  paasion,  he  was  romark- 
aU«  for  the  mUdneea  and  gentleae^  of  hi»  dispositiea,    This  has 
heea  »lwady  iUurtrated  by  a»  aaecdete  related  of  him  in  vol.  S, 
p«ge  450  of  ow  Miscellany.    There  ab»  wUt  W  fbvnd  another 
^f«ty  aiog«l«r  story,  which  is  told  of  him  by  Walther,  andia  page 
449  ia  a  list  ef  his  principal  compoaitioas. 

<*  The  merita  of  Cof  elli,  as  a  peridrmer,"  says  Sir  John  Haw. 
kins,  «  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and 
te  stkace,.  as.  indeed  they  did,  aU  eompetitioa  j  but  the  remem. 
bni9oe  of  these  is  at  this  day  absorbed  in  the  oonteraplatioa  of  hi» 
exoeUencea  as  a  rtusidtan  at  large,  as  the  author  of  new  and  ori- 
gind  hanaaniea,  and  the  fiither  of  a  style  not  less  aoble  and  gran<} 
than  ctegaat  and  pathetic."  For  several  yean  after  his  death  a 
aolema  perfovmance  was  held  at  the  Paatheop  at  Rome,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  decease,  in  commeffioratioa  of  his  many 
merits  as  a  musieiaa.  in  1790,  a  very  emiaeot  master  whe  was 
Uving  during  the  time  of  Sir  Jeha.  Hawkins^  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  one  ofthese  perfojmanoes,  where  he  heard  the 
third  aad  eighth  of  Corelli's  concertos  played  by  a  very  hrge 
bead,  in  which  were  several  ef  his  pupils.  Their  style  of  per- 
fbrming  then*  was  slow  aad  distinct,  without  ornament,  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  f^rom  which  oireumstaaee  we  may  conclude  that 
this  waa  the  manner  ia  which  the  author  himself  played  them. 
CerelU  was  a  great  admirer  of  pictures,  and  bequeathed  a  very 
fine  collection,  which  had  chiefly  been  presented  to  him  at  dif- 


tbrtM  tMi«6  by  CArl6'Gighiafii  taid  Carlo  Mur&l)  tw6  tery  emiA^nt 
painterS)  who  lived  iA  grekt  friendship  with  hini)  to  Glirdiiml  OttO^ 
botii. 

The  Mittposer  who  rftnks  next  ito  order  to  t>6reUi,  both  il^ith 
reg^ard  to  time  Md  merit^  is  Giacomo  Antonio  Perti,  who  wiAs 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1G56,  and  who  was  considered  to  one  of  the 
first  professors  of  thid  old  school  of  that  eitj.  This  muster  At  first 
composed  entirely  for  the  church,  and  his  works  in  th&t  ^yle  are 
considered  very  classical,  but  he  afterwards  changed  hts  pursuits 
and  became  oAe  of  the  first  and  be^t  theatrical  composers  Of  his 
day.  Por  a  long  time  Perti  continued  in  thfe  service  of  the  Princess 
of  Tuscany,  bnt  At  length  he  Went  to  Germany,  and  was  Admitted , 
into  the  Court  of  ViennA,  where  he  was  soon  after  made  a  Conn- 
sellor  to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  Whose  service  he  remained 
for  almost  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  following  Is  A  list  of  his 
operas,  with  the  years  in  which  they  were  published  !-^j!(ft'(i^, 
1679;  Maztor  Coriolanoy  1683;  F/m>/d,  1686;  koiHum,  1689; 
V tntt^ronazitme  di  Dttridy  1689;  VlngahM  icdpetto  per  Vefi^ 
dettOy  1691;  Brenno  in  Efeid^  1690;  futio  C^millo^  1693;  AT^- 
tonefattoCesareyWQS\  ItHeinfanteylG^i  Lnoiicea  c  Bdtenkty 
1693;  Apolio  geidst>y  1698;  Orte  tdt  of  AtitroiHoj  1699;  //  Ten- 
cedaOj  17t)8  ;  Lncio  Veroy  1717;  Oiesn  (tl  Sepoittvwud  LaMotie 
di  Ciestty  Oratvriosy  in  1718 ;  Perti  was  the  preceptor  of  the  Padre 
Martini,  which  perhaps  is  the  greatest  euloginm  that  can  be 
passed  upon  him. 

Another  composer  who  like  the  last-mentioned  made  the  thea- 
tre the  exclusive  object  of  his  musical  talents  was  Pietro  fior- 
nolo  Pignatta,  who  was  born  At  Rome  about  the  same  time 
as  Perti.  Amongst  the  crowd  of  composers  who  have  followed  ih 
his  steps,  the  special  merits  of  his  compositions  have  been  nnno- 
ticed  or  lost,  but  those  Works  which  hAve  been  preserved  lead  Us 
to  believe  that  he  stood  high  in  his  art,  and  added  materially  to 
the  progress  of  his  school  towards  perfbction. '  His  most  <^ele- 
brated  seriotts  operAs  were  Dorontey  Paolo  Smithy  Sightnondo 
AlMifCy  his  comic,  Vlnganno  senza  dantto  And  //  vanto  ffamote. 
The  RomAn  school,  as  fertile  in  Composition  for  the  church  As  that 
of  Naples  is  in  theAtrical  music,  leads  as  naturally  back  to  this 
species  of  music,  a&dagAin  presents  u^,  in  the  following  composer, 
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with  one  of  its  finest^masters^  for  he  was  one  of  those  modeb  who 
had  studied  under  the  famous  Durante  at  Naples. 

This  master  was  Ottavio  Pittone,  who  was  bom  in  the  year 
1660.  His  style  though  still  very  heavy  was  the  first  which  at  all 
.approached  that  of  later  times.  Instruments  were  then  but  little 
used  in  accompaniments.  Harmony  was  merely  beginning  to  be 
known  and  its  principles  followed,  and  Pittoni  himself  made  use 
of  it  without  brilliancy  or  effect.  It  is  unknown  whether  his 
works,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  were  printed  or  not. 
He  was  Maestro  di  Capella  at  St.  Peter's,  and  Director  of  the 
Music  at  the  German  College  in  Rome.  He  died  in  the  year 
1750.  It.is  a  curious  fact  that  Pittonr,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
make  use  of  instrumental  accompaniments  in  his  compositions,  was 
heard  to  declare  that  there  had  then  been  only  two  composers  for 
the  church  in  the  Roman  school  who  had  made  use  of  stringed,  in* 
struments  in  accompaniment. 

Francesco  Antonio  Pistocchi,.who  is  universally  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  singing,  was  bom-  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  1660..  His  first  appearance  in  the  musical 
world  was  as  a  theatrical  singer,  and  as  he  possessed  a  very  fine 
soprano  .voice,  he  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  rose  very 
high  in  the  public  favour.  This  voice  however  he  soon  lost  by 
his  dissolute  mode  of  living,  and  having  dissipated  all  his  pro- 
perty and  reduced  himself  to  the  greatest  distress,  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  a  composer  as  a  copyist. 
He  however  employed  this  opportunity  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  composition,  and  having  recovered 
his  voice  a  little,  it  became  by  time  and  careful  practice  a  fine 
contralto.  By  making  use  of  his  experience,  and  by  great  care, 
he  at  length  regained  much  of  his  former  encouragement,  and 
took  this  opportunity  of  travelling  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe.  During  his  tour  he  observed  closely  the  various  styles 
of  the  different  singers  he  heard,  and  by  appropriating  to  him- 
self the  peculiar  beauties  of  each,  he  formed  one  of  his  own, 
which  was  so  much  admired  that  it  found  many  imitators  in  his 
own  country.  For  some  years  hewremnined  in  great  affluence,  as 
Maestro  di  Capella  at  the  Court  of  Anspach,  but  at  length  he 
returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  retired  into  a  convent.    Here  it 
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WM  kfe  cttiltditi,  aficrr  Ikd  pferfo^manee  of  his  devotional  duties,  to 
iilsfract  ^itttiil  youiig  professors,  who  p^sksesded  Yoiee,  incltila- 
ttoH^  Md*  gfood  ibdrals,  in  th^  aft  of  ^il^tng,  and  thiB  was  the 
school  df  the  filito#}iVg  celebrated  perforitiers  S'^-Serilacchi,  Pasiy 
Mittetll  Baifiolia<y^  the  GiMttdaechi,  €he  Rassf,  and  t'abto.  Be- 
skteH  the  imf^oiKaitf  services  tender^  to  Mi  ^oiiAtry  hy  the  formii* 
tifM  nf  this  celebrated  dehool  of  siilgiilg,  Pistocchi  eontfibuCed 
ahfd  bf  kH  eotapositionn  to  its  rising  fane  in  mnsie.  Hia  moat 
celebrated  wotlts  are,  the  opi^rad  of  ^'Narcigo  e  LeaHdro^^^  ^^11 
GtfMo^''  '<  JLe  Rut  di  Demdcrit6;''  tbe  oratorio  of  <^  tlMarHro 
dtSunAnifimMj^^  and  La^tdaJerumUi^  psalniB  fei*  five  voiees. 
The  dtyte  of  Phto«ohi  as  a  siiiigei^  was  v^  ptiir^  Toai  speaks  of 
hhtt  irii  bdttg  i*^^arh€thle  for  a'  sf  ritt  adft«i*eit6e  to  AitiA^tird,  and 
fiM  tfhd  stendy  mMMi*  of  introdueiiig  grae^  atid  ^mbeUishnients, 
withont  breaking  its  proportions.  Liaborde  also  gives  hiitt  the 
title  of  <^  Chief  of  ht»  school,  always  fertHig  in  grent  coMpoi^r^, 
and  one  Whoti^ekt^d  the  iHlflfo  style  with' marked  sttperiortty*'' 

Th^  im6  Righi,  bfetng  composers  <tf  tbi  Mn^  dtamp,  and  tfon^ 
ridbing  in  theMme  centnfy,  thii  fitst  at  the  beginning,  the  second 
at^  th^  4l6se  of  the  17th,  will  have  h^re  their  proper  position. 
Thd  ihrst,  Francesco  Righiy  was  bom  nt  Roibe,  where  h^  was 
raaMtor  of  the  Jesuits'  coHegife,  and  wh^re  he  composed  witiv  flio 
greatest  success  both  for  the  church  and  for  the  theatre.  His 
wnris  are  Very  nameroitf ,  but  th^  oiiiy  one  which  seenui  to  hnve 
attained  that  celebrity  which  entitled  it  to  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
mmie^  id  th«  opera  of  L'l^nnoisenza  ritonoteiuia.  Giuiopp^ 
MUria,  the  latest  of  these  two  composers,  produced  tiio  opera  of 
BefMiida^  Which,  ae  a  proof  of  its  nieritB^  was  perfbrmed  twenty 
yeani  itfterwards'^  at  a  Ume  whon  timitiical  compowtiofe  had  nuida 
tbe  most  brilliant  piH>gre8^ 

Allhottgh  tbe  birtb-^place  of  the  following  dompo^r  i&  unknown, 
yet  ho  is  pladed  by  most  wHtei^  in  the  Roman  school.  Thns  we 
hav«  good  authority  for  making  hid  memoir  a  partof  tho  present 
article.  Shntinelli  lived  ttowai^  the  middle  of  the  17 A  con«ury, 
and  is  justly  cekbmted  not  only  for  the  tnlent  he  displayed  in 
compositions  for  the  theatre,  but  ako  for  tho  important  serviced 
rendered  by  him  to  the  Italian  opera  in  general,  by  hie  being  the 
cause  of  its  introdiiction  into  Germany,  which  he  effected  in  the 
following  manner :   After  having  concluded  his  musical  stikdies  in 
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Italy,  he  made  a  tour  into  Germany,  where  his  talents  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  (Leopold  I.)  he  was  soon 
after  made  chapel  master  in  his  Court.  In  thb  situation  he  was 
required,  on  the  marriag;e  of  the  Emperor,  to  celebrate  the  event 
in  some  musical  production.  For  this  purpose  Santinelli  com« 
posed  an  opera  on  the  appropriate  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Such' was  the  ability  displayed  in  this  composition,  and  such  the 
effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  public  by  the  beauty  of  the 
music,  that  but  a  very  short  time  elapsed  before  the  establishment 
of  the  grand  Italian  opera  at  Vienna  took,  place,  which  has  been 
supported  in  that  city  ever  since.  Thus  this  skilful  musician  not 
only  added  to  the  musical  stores  of  his  country  by  his  productions, 
but  also  established  its  musical  fame  in  a  distant  land  on  a  sure 
basis,  honourable  both  to  himself  and  to  the  country  which  gave 
him  birth. 

Giuseppe  Antonio  Silvani  was  born  at  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century.  He  obtained  great  celebrity  by  his  composi* 
tions  for  the  church,  to  which  his  studies  were  entirely  confined. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  most  celebrated,  works :  Four 
lVt,asses  for  four  voices  without  instruments,  Four  Do.  with  an 
accompaniment  for  the  organ,  and  Three  complete  Sets  for  the 
same  number  of  voices,  with  accompaniments  for  several  instru- 
ments. . 

Luca  Antonio  Predieri  was  born  at  Bologna  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  This  composer,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
after  having  acquired  the  science  of  harmony  in  his  own  country, 
left  it,  to  enrich  more  northern  cliines  with  the  productions  of  his 
genius,  Charles  VI.  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  while  in  the 
service  of  that  Monarch  he  composed  the  following  operas,  which 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works:  La  GriseldOy  in  1711; 
A^tartOy  1715 ;  Lucio  Papiridy  1715;  //  Trionjb  di  Solimano  and 
Meropey  1719;  Scipione  U  grandcy  1731;  Zocy  1736;  II  Sacrifi- 
tio  d^Abramo  and  Isacco  Jigura  del  Redentorcy  oratorios  in  1740. 
This  cojnposer  joined  to  a  fertile  imagination  that  purity  of  ex- 
pression which  is  so  indispensable  in  works  of  imitation.  His 
operas,  both  serious  and  comic,  combined  a  just  alliance  between 
the  w  ords  and  music  in  the  airs,  with  that  of  melody  and  harmony 
in  their  accompaniments,  and  these  intrinsic  merits  regulated  by  a 
correct  taste  gained  him  the  reputation  he  enjoyed. 
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Whilst  the  preceding  composer  founded  for  himself  a  lasting 
reputation  in  Germany,  another,  perhaps  not  less  elevated  in  the 
history  of  art,  was  establishing  his  fame  in  his  native  country. 
Pietro  Guiseppe  Sandoni  wieis  born  at  Bologna,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  Predieri,  and  raised  himself  to  the  summit  of 
bis  art  in  dramatic  composition.  One  of  his  finest  operas,  written 
on  the  story  of  Artaxerxes,  is  performed  with  success  in  Italy  at 
this  day.  Sandoni  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  composer, 
but  ako  as  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord.  In  his  skill  on  this 
instrument  he  was  the  rival  of  Handel,  who^  it  is  well  known, 
joined  to  his  celebrity  as  a  composer  that  of  being  the  first  harp- 
sichord pldyer  of  his  day. 

Pietro  Francesco  Valentini,  who  fiourished  at  Rome  towards 
the  17th  century,  combined  the  talents  of  musician  and  poet  in  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  it  was  this  composer  who  first  in- 
troduced into  the  Italian  theatres  the  custom  of  performing  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts  of  the  opera,  formed  on  stories  entirely 
different  to  that  of  the  main  piece,  and  generally  partaking  more 
of  the  noble  and  pathetic  than  of  the  comic  style.  He  wrote  the 
poetry  and  music  of  the  two  following  grand  operas,  which  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works — ^^  La  Meira^^  with  its  two 
interludes,  "  rUniscone  del  Orfeo^*  and  ^^PUtagora  che  rilrova  la 
musica*^  produced  at  Rome  in  1654.  ^^  La  Transformazione  di 
Dafne^^  accompanied  by  the  interludes  of  "  //  Ratto  di  Proser^ 
pina*^  an% "  La  CaUiviid  nelle  rete  di  Veneri  e  MarteJ'^  Date 
unknown. 

Giacomo  Mazzoleni  was  a  composer  who  .flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  by  his 
dramatic  music,  particularly  b}  an  opera  entitled,  ^'  La  Cosianza 
zince  in  Amore  PJnganno.^^ 

The  same  brief  notice  must  be  taken  of  Bartolomei  Monari, 
who  was  a  dramatic  composer  highly  esteemed  at  Bologna,  a  few 
years  later  than  Mazzoleni,  lived  at*  Rome.  The  only  known 
work  of  his  is  ^^  Catone  il  Oiovane^**  a  serious  opera,  whi<:h  Vas 
performed  with  great  success. 

Francesco  Gasparini,  a  composer  well  known  and  admired, 
not  only  in  his  6wn  country  but  in  every  part  of  Italy,  was  born 
at  Lucca  about  the  year!  650.  Gasparini  did  not  however  obtain 
his  most  brilliant  success  in  Rome,  nor.can  he  hardly  be'said  te 
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belong  to  the  Romw  school,  as  all  his  ioatrvcti^p  urimific'fras 
4rawn  from  anolher  source.    When  very  ypuAff  he  W(^nt  tp  }7«- 
plesy.  and  entered  th^  Conservatory  4ella  Pje^,  where  he  aMPst, 
firom  the  date  of  his  arrival  there,  h^ve  sUpdied  undMr  Leo  a^d 
Durante,  who  were  at  that  tin^  the  most  celebrat«fl  inaatera  ip 
l^aples.   After  having  completed  his  musicftl  edMc^tfpii,  an^lgtve^ 
repeated  proo^  of  talent,  he  became  in  hjs  tupn|  Dir^f^  pf  tho 
Conserv^ory  where  he  h^d  studied  his  art ;  but  he  fHMild  not  h|ivo 
reinained  in  tbis  situation  many  years,  ^a  be  ir^s  ^h  ^  B^Npo 
and  Venice  whilst  his  reputation  was  in  aU  it?  ffashness.    The 
following  ^ecdote  of  him,  quoted  (iopi  Pr«  Purney's  Histpry| 
clearly  demonstrates  his  ability  both  as  a  master  ^^  ^  coiyiposerf 
<^  Dur^i^g  the  residence  of  Scarlatti;  at  Napjes,  he  bfid  po  high  an 
Qpinipn  pf  Fravcesco  Gasparini,  th^p  a  CQmpopar  ^d  harpsif^liord 
player  of  grei^t  eminence  at  Ron»e;  th^t  he  pli^f^d  his  son  Doape-f 
nico,  while  a  youth,  to  study  under  him  in  tbfvt  city,    l^bis  testi* 
mony  of  confidence  in  his  pr^ity  aad  abil|Mef  gaye  birth  to  a 
3ingular  correspondence   between    thes^  twq  gfea^  mapiciaii^. 
Gasparini  composed  a  cantata  in  a  ciir^qu^  fiad  iirtfu)  atylp, 
wprjjiy  ibe  m»tic^  of  such  a^mns^r^  apd  s^i|t  it  i^  fi  pi^i^nt  tf> 
Scarlatti.    ^^  Cantata  inviain  4al  Sjgnor  Frqii^tfo  fl^s/mrim  0I 
Signor  4l^Sy  ^carlaiii.-'    To  tbi?  nii|S(pa}  ef^le  ScarlnUi  9P( 
only  added  ap  f^ir  by  way  of  pos^ript,  ^^t  repUM  hy  aw^her 
cant^a  of  a  still  more  f  ubtle  and  artf  ficja^  hi^d,  making  09^  of 
the  same  frofrds:  ^^Canfaft^  in  fitpo^ta  qf  ^ign^ir  G(^pqrini  4^1 
Signar  Ales.  Scarlatti  Eumana.^*    This  reply  produpej  a  rer 
jpindef  frpm  Gasparini,  who  sei)t  Scaf*)^tU  anotbf>*  e^ntntii,  in 
which  the  modulatipq  of  the  recjUtiv^  iff  very  )e«r||ed  apd  abr 
8tri|se.    Scarlatti,  seemingly  de^nniped  %p  hav^  the  l^st  word  ia 
this  cantata  correspondence,  sent  him  a  9e(&pp4  ^mppfiitfoii  to  the 
same  words,  in  which  the  modulation  is  tbe  mo^  ft^trapfous,  and 
the  notation  the  most  equivocal  and  |)erpl9|[iQg  p^rhap«  that 
were  ever  committed  tp  paper.    7his  is  ^ntit)ed,  ^^  Seconda  Coa- 
tata  del  Signor  Ales.  Scarlatti  iff  ideq  ^i^^iui,  ip«  in  Regoh 
Cr&maiico  ed  i  per  ogt^i  professore.^* 

The  first  and  roost  successful  compositions  of  fbis  Pipster  were 

for  the  atage,  and  his  operas  certainly  ^ntiUe  bM^  tP  ^  very  high 

r^nk  amqng  the  composers  of  his  day,    <<  He  4i|ttng||^h|)d  bimr 

.  sflf,  s^s  M.  Laborde,  by  ^q  admiri|b}p  soltpess  ftf  m«](||er»  whi^h 


festal  kis  ^yle  of  aU  iveipidity;  thja  4I0O  foefc  off  %  eertei* 
dryne^  fod  niisterity  wUcli  pervaded  the  ta^te  of tho  time."  Tim 
fokl^ming  is  |i  li$t  of  G^npftrim's  op^rfw :  ^'  7*i6mo  Jmper^t^ 
fOrUtUe'^  was  his  firat  work|  and  was  produced  in  J7QS;  H 
^ned  him  t)l^  grefitest  applause,  particularly  for  the  skUl  dip- 
played  ia  the  aeooeipaiiipeiits.  ^^  Antieco*^  followed  this  op^li 
fe  1706,  and  displayed  increasiag  talent.  ^^  La  Prim4p€$»a 
jhdele^  1709.  This  opera  is  composed  ^ra  e  seoi^serious  subjeet, 
fuid  combined  much  Uyely  and  piquant  eomie  music,  with  ^t 
which  is  of  a  noble  ^nd  pathetic  style,  displaying  great  variety  of 
talent  in  the  composer.  ^^  Merape^^  1719,  was  one  of  the  finest 
pf  his  operast  Sir  John^Hawkins  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  it  :-r*'^  This  opere  was  performed  in  Italy  not  so  long  ago  as  to 
be  beyond  the  remembrance  of  a  very  able  musician,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  relates  that  he  was  present  at  the  representation  of  it, 
find  that  ope  recitfttiye,  without  instruments,  sung  by  Merope  and 
her  son,  produced  a  general  effusion  of  tears  from  a  crowded 
assembly  of  auditors/'  Saostri,  1710;  Cotntaniinoy  1711)  Ba- 
jateiie^  1710/  and  Fe^e  i»  etWufo,  1730,  followed,  and  were 
received  with  equal  speceps,  qnd  established  the  fiinie  of  Gasparini 
throughput  Italy,  ^^  4mQr  iklh  Patfiu''  ^^  La  Fei^  traiik^^' 
isLaMureh9fiL^(^^,'"  ^^4tnkio,*'  ''  L'JtmorogenfirafOy''  ^'Ji^ 
JUrioae^'*  and  ^^  La  Nitufii  d%  Apolhy^  almost  all  comic,  are  the 
titles,  of  the  rest  of  GaspeHni's  operas,  which  however  impo  thought 
of  leaq  highly  than  the  preceding. 

The  cantatas  pf  this  niaster  are  universally  esteemed.  Thoogh 
less  learned  fnd  origipal  than  thpse  of  Scarlatti,  they  possess  such 
greee  and  elegfiiif^  that  they  are  perhaps  more  generally  approved 
theP  those  pf  the  leat-meutioned  composer.  In  his  second  can- . 
tfttf^  there  is  a  movement  which  must  forcibly  remind  all  who  s^re 
ecquaifited  with  it,  of  the  air  of  ^^  Charming  founds  thai  iweetfy 
lauguhhy^^  in  Dr.  Pepusch^s  Alexis.  Gosparini  was  not  kss  sue* 
cessfu}  ip  his  compositions  for  the  church,  than  in  those  far  the 
theatre  9^pd  ehfimber ;  be  ulso  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise,  en-« 
titled  ^^  Xi'4r|9|outce  Practico  af  Cembalo.^*  This  was  published 
at  Venice,  17()e. 

.  Qioy^ni  Peolo  Colonna,  a  contemporary  of  Gesparini,  and 
bofu  also  at  Bologna,  raised  himself  very  high  iu  art  by  his  com-i 
positionsj  both  for  the  Phur^b  V^  the  tb^tfe  i  but  m  Us  stylo 
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w<i8  more  distinguished  for  science  and  depth  than  for  the  charms 
of  grace  and  elegance,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  excelled  more 
particularly  in  the  former  species  of  composition.  His  sacred 
works,  both  manuscript  and  (Published,  are  still  referred  to  by  the 
friends  of  art,  and  at  one  particular  church  in  Venice  there  is  a 
considerable  depOtofthem,  in  manuscript,  which  are  never  allowed 
to  be  copied.  Th&  only  dramatic  work  by  Colonna,  now  knowh, 
is  an  opera  entitled  ^<  Amilcare.^^ 

Giuseppe  Magni,  who  lired  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
was  a  dramatic  composer  of  some  eminence.  His  principal  operas 
were  "  Decio  in  Foligno^'  and  "  Teuzzone.^* 

Pietro  Giacomo  Bacci  was  born  at  Perouse,  a  small  town  in 
the  Roman  States,  and  flourished  about  the  same  time,  and 
adopted  the  same  style  of  composition  as  the  last*mentioned  writer. 
The  opera  by  which  he  gained  the  most  reputation  was  <<  Abigail,^* 
which  from  its  name  is  evidently  drawn  from  sacred  history,  and 
which  was  highly  thought  of  throughout  Italy. 
-  Our  next  subject  requires  a  longer  notice — Pietro  Francesco 
Tosi,  whose  birth-place  is  unknown,  but  whose  principal  success 
was  certainly  gained  at  Bologna.  He  was  first  known  both  as  a 
singer  and  composer,  and  his  talents  raised  him  to  a  very  high 
rank  amongst  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Bo- 
logna. He  soon  after  quitted  Italy,  and  established  his  musical 
flmiie  by  the  science  and  taste  displayed  in  his  compositions,  and 
by  his  powers  as  a  singer  in  Germany,  England,  and  France.  To- 
wards  the  end  of  his  career  he  quitted  the  theatre,  and  consecrated 
himself  entirely  to  the  occupation  of  teaching.  In  172S  he  pub* 
lisbed,  at  Bologna,  a  work  entitled  ^'  Opinioni  de*cantori^  antichi 
e  modemi^  o  siano  Osseroazioni  sopra  il  canio  Jiguraio.^*  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Agricola,  with  interest* 
ing  notes,  and  into  English  by  Mr.  Galliard,  under  the  title  of 
Taei  on  Ike  Florid  Song.  The  imperfections  of  this  book,  when 
compared  with  modern  works  on  the  same  subject,  demonstrate 
forcibly  how  little  the  theory  of  art  had  advanced  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  however  far  the  practice  mi^ht  have  been  carried. 

Giovanni  Battista  Martini  (II  Padre)  was  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1706,  and  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  held  in  such  universal  vene- 
ration, both  with  respect  to  character  and  attainment,  as  this 
leajrned  musician,  who  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  restraint  and  seclu- 
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sion  of  the  cloiBter,  displayed  more  energy  of  mind  ani  depth  of 
erudition  than  any  man  of  his  time.  Whilst  yet  in  his  youth  he 
entered  the  religious  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  it  is  at  present  un« 
known  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  period  that  he.  under- 
took those  antiquarian  researches  which  carried  him  even  into  the 
interior  of  Asia.  It  was  not  however  till  after  thb  tour  that  music 
became  one  of  his  principal  studies,  but  on  his  retun  to  his  con- 
vent he  gave  himself  entirely  to  its  acquirement,  and  studied  un- 
der several  ihasters,  amongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  Antonio 
Perti.  In  1723,  when  he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  19,  his  pro- 
gress in  art  had  been  so  astonishing  that  he  was  appointed  chapel 
roaster  to  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Bologna,  which  situation  be 
filled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time  that  he  occupied 
this  situation  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  profisssor,  and  his 
school,  the  most  learned  then  in  existence  in  Italy,  had  produced 
many  composers  and  artists,  who  have  since  enjoyed  the  most  bril- 
liant success.  Amongst  others  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
scholars  was  the  celebrated  Jomelli.  As  a  composer,  the  Padre 
IVlartini  confined  himself  principally  to  church  music,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  learning  and  purity.  Dr.  Burneysays,  in  his 
^^.  Present  State  of  Music  in  Italy,"  ^^  Padre  Martini  has  composed 
an  amasing. number  of  ingenious  and  learned  canons,*  in  which 
every  kind  of  intricacy  and  contrivance  that  ever  had  Admission 
into  this  difficult  species  of  composition  has  been  happily  sub- 
dued."' It  was  not  however  by  composition  and  teaching  his  art 
only  that  the  Padre  Martini  sought  to  found  his  own  fame  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  music.  He  h9s  written  several  trea- 
tises on  the  different  parts  of  it,  amongst  which  the  most  learned 
and  abstruse  is  one  which  is  referred  to  as  a  general  magazine  of 
knowledge  by  all  music  writers  who  have  succeeded  him,  and 
wjiich  is  entitled  ^'  Saggio  fondamentale  pratico  di  Contrapunto.'' 
This  work  consists  of  two  collections  of  examples,  one  of  counter- 
point, on  the  plain  chant,  the  other  fugues  from  two  to  eight  voices. 
These  examples  are  drawn  from  the  compositions  of  the  finest 
masters.  It  is  a  production  of  the  most  profound  and  solid  talent, 
and  carried  the  reputation  of  its  author  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 

*  A  collection  of  these  has  been  not  long  sioce  published  in  an  elegant  fom 
by  Mr.  P.  Cianchettini. 
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tuD^)  e^e*  dliimg  lifa  life  time*  Dr#  0«niey  hi»  ma^e  a  gr««t 
deal  irf  vae  af  it  in  oeraplKng.  Iub  Oeaeral  HiBtdry  ttMwAty  ani 
speaitt  of  it  in  the  highast  tenns  of  adanralioa.  Of  tke  great  Hfa- 
t€N7  of  Musicy  wliich  tlie  Padre  Martini  did  niH  be|^a  till  be  waa 
rather  adranced  in  life,  only  two  vo)niM9  hare  been  puUkfced 
out  of  the  five  ef  wliiefc  it  Was  his  intelitmi  it  should  ecMisiet.  The 
first  coiapriess  principally  a  history  of  the  muBie  of  the  Hehrewa; 
the  seeond,  that  of  the  antient  Greeks ;  the  third  was  to  have  con^ 
tinned  the  same  sut^eet  |  the  fonfth  to  have  treated  of  Ijaiin  and 
Romasi  art^  with  an  Account  of  tbe  nMssit  of  the  church ;  the  fifth 
Would  litove  been  appropriated  to  aiodem  nkasiCy  withr  a  history  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  the  anst  celeh#alad  niasieiani)  with  en- 
gravittga  of  their  headb.  This  was  an  etkHensIve  plan,  aknl  dearly 
disphiys  the  eaergy  of  mind  and  strengfth  of  ioniieptfon  Which 
belonged  to  diis  great  mutt  but,  says  Choron  in  biB<  Histdrical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians,  <<  the  Musi^  History  ef  Padre  Martiar 
merits  an  ei|«al  quantity  of  praoae  and  ceasare.  i<  is  a  work  which 
displays  iiinueasc  reading  And  pi^odigloils  erudition ;  it  ia  a  condii- 
naliea  of  memoirs  wiitten  with  purity  and  excittngsoaie  interest, 
but  it  oontasns  neitber  eitd,  pfamyuor  a  shadow  of  drilfeisai  er  jarig- 
meat*  He  proposed  to  centlude  it  in  fire  voimnes,  but  if  it  cen- 
tiaaed  in  this muner  k  weuMhaipeembmced  at lesattweaty^five 
or  thirty/'  Never  could  any  history  bare  heei^begMi  under  better 
auspices  than  that  We  are  now  speaking  oft  The  Padns  Mafrtini 
possessed  not  only  immense  resources  itt  his  dW*  leaftling  and  est-  - 
pevience,  but  his  masical  library  e^teeeded  perhaps^thal  of  any 
other  indipvidual  living.  Tie  nnmber  of  hid  books  ahnounted  t& 
seventeen  thousand,  three  hundred  of  whieh  were  mafuincriptflr  of 
the  most  vahiable  deseription,  aa^  he  had  a  facahy  grantied  him 
by  the  Pope,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  precede  manuscripfs 
and  copies  of  maauserfpts  frem  the  Vatican  and  Ambrorian  librae 
ries,  and  from  those  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  other  pfcices.  He 
was  also  greatly  assisted  in  the  accumulation  of  this  valuable  col- 
lection by  his  friettd  Beitigari>  and  by  the  eetebrated  FarineHt,* 

•  Ifi^  Dr.  BsrtieyN  <<  Present  Stste  of  Music  in  Frsnee  and  Itsly^  he  rehies 
the  following  anecdote  of  this  celebrated  man,  as  happening  during  a  oonTcr* 
sation  which  he  held  with  him  at  the  house  of  Padre  Martini  :—^^  Upon  my 
ohierting  in* tbe  ooufse  of  our  oonvenation  that  (  Ksd'hmg  been  amMtiens  of 
seeing  two  persons  become  so  eminent  by  diflerent  abilHes  in  the  same  art. 
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with  whom  be  was  very  intimate.  The  excellence  of  the  life  of 
the  Padre  IVIartini  however  far  outshone  his  attainments  in  art.. 
The  extreme  innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  which  he  re« 
taiaed  even  in  the  midst  of  his  celebrity  is  truly  surprising^  as  well 
as  admirable,  and  the  constant  piety  and  strict  morality  which  he 
displayed  through  life  inspired  his  countrymen  with  a  respect  for 
him  amounting  to  veneration.  On  the  death  of  Padre  Martial  in 
1784  there  was  published  at  Rome  an  eulogium  on  him,  entitled 
<<Elogio  del  Padre  Martini,  Minore  Conveatuale/'  Thisdis* 
course  was  pronounced  by  Padre  Delia  Yalle,  on  the  Slth  NOv. 
1784.  On  this  occasion  also  the  chapel  master,  Sabbatini,  caused 
a  mass  of  Martini's  composition  to  be  performed  with  great  poasp.* 
Compositions  for  the  theatre  were  now  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  the  Roman  school.  Up  to  the  present  time  dramatic  music  had 
received  but  slight  encouragement,  and,  very  little  had  been  pub* 
lished  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  written  for  the  church, 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  great  stage  for  the  di^lay  of  mn« 
sical  talent  in  Rome.  But  she  now  seemed  to  take  example  from 
her  great  rival  Naples,  and  to  profit  by  it  in  enlightening  and 
varying  the  produce  of  her  fertile  nursery  of  art.  -  After  the 
Padre  Martini  we  shall  find  but  few  composers,  even  amongst  the 
scholars  of  that  great  master,  who  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
enrich  the  already  overflowing  stores  of  sacred  music.  Francesco 
Manelli  was  born  at  Tivoli  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
principally  celebrated  for  having  composed  the  first  opera  that 
ever  was  performed  at  Venice — this  was  ^^  Andromeda^  which  was 
produced  there  in  1690,  and  which  enjoyed  the  most  brilliant  sue- 
cess,  both  from  its  novelty  and  from  its  merit  as  a  composition. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  ^^  La  Maga  fulminatB^^^  which  met 
with  the  same  flattering  reception.  These  pieces  were  the  fore- 
runners  of  sev^al  others,  which  all  possessed  great  mer/t,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  exchanging  declamation  for  music,  in  a  city  where  the 
taste  for  melody  was  not  less  lively  than  that  for  scenic  represen- 
tation, and  where  their  establishment  gained  the  highest  credit  for 
their  author,  and  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  music. 

andx  that  my  chief  business  at  Bologna  was  to  gratify  that  ambition,  Sigoor 
Farinelli,  pointini^  to  Padre  Martini,  said,  what  he  is  doing  will  last,  but  the 
little  that  I  have  done  is  already  lost  and  forgotten.' " 

*  We  are  conscious  of  repeating  what  has  been  printed  in  a  former  volome,  but 
the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  the  sake  of  presenring  the  contiauity  of  the  articlsi 
VOL.    VI.   NO   XXlll.  '      %  Z 
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Graetano  Maria  Scuisti  and  Giuseppe  Selitti  were  two  dramatic 
composers  of  the  highest  celebrity  in  the  17th  century.  The  first 
was  born  at  Bologna,  the  second  at  Rome,  about  the  same  period. 
The  operas  of  ^^  Alessandro^^^  ^^  Demofontcy^^  Bind  ^^  Didone^**  H,re 
among  the  most  esteemed  works  of  Scuisti.  '^  NitocrV^  was  the 
best  opera  written  by  Selitti.  Alessio  Prati,  chapel  master  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1736.  After  having*filled 
his  situation  in  Germany  for  some  years,  he  went  in  1767  toParis^ 
where  he  remained  some  time,  and  during  his  stay  produced  the 
opera  of  "i'-Bco/e  de  la  Jeunesse^^'*  which  was  performed  at  the 
Comic  Opera.  From  Paris,  Prati  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  met  with  great  success.  After  an  absence  of  17  years,  he  at 
length  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  produced  at  Florence  his 
most  celebrated  opera  ^^  Iphigeniay^  which  was  received  withex- 
traordinaiy  delight,  and  it  is  a  most  singular  fact,  that  after  the 
first  representation,  the  Archduke  bought  the  music  and  sup- 
pressed it,  in  order  that  no  one  might  possess  a  copy  of  it  but  him- 
self. In  1785,  Prati  was  again  in  Munich,  where  he  composed  the 
opera  ot^^Armida  Abandonnata^^^  which  is  a  very  fine  production, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  flattering  reception  it  met  with.  Prati 
was  very  much  celebrated  for  his  chamber  music,'  of  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  extant.     He  died  February  2, 1788. 

A  few  years  before  Prati,  Santo  Lapis  was  very  much  admired 
in  Germany.  His  principal  works  were  the  operas  of  "i*/«/fe/iVc 
Aventurato^*  and  **  //  Pinto  Cavaliercy^^  likewise  one  which  he 
composed  jointly  withGasparini,  and  which  was  entitled  "Z^  Fedc 
in  cimentoy  Santo  Lapis  was  also  a  very  celebrated  composer  of 
symphonies,  which  are  highly  esteemed. 

y  incenzo  Mahfredini  was  born  at  Bologna  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century.  He  was  instructed  in  the  rules  of  com- 
position by  Perti  and  Fioroni,  and  in  1755  arrived  at  St.  Pefers- 
burg,  where  he  soon  after  obtained  the  office  of  chapel  master  to 
the  Court.  In  this  situation  he  was  obliged  to  compose  all  the 
music  for  the  church  and  the  chamber,  and  after  the  year  1758,  the 
operas  which  were  performed  there  yearly.  In  1765,  Galuppi 
obtained  the  place  of  first  chape}  ma3ter,  an4  Manfredini  then 
composed  tlt^  ballets  to  his  operas,  and  at  the  same  time,  taught 
the  harpsichor^  to  the  Grand  Duke.  In  176p,  he  returned  to  Italy 
very  rich,  and  after  this  time  he  appears  to  have  mixed  very  littl? 
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in  the  musical  worlds  nevertheless  in  1775^  he  published  a  work  on 
the  art  of  composition,  under  the  title  of  '^  Jiegole  Armonithcy^ 
which  is  not  however  very  highly  esteemed,  although  it  contains 
some  usefbl  observations. 

We  are  now  approaching  our  own  times.  The  Roman  school 
here  opens  to  us  a  wide  field  for  historical  and  critical  notices,  and 
every  page  of  its  history  presents  to  us  some  new  effort  of  genius 
or  study.  One  of  the  principal  composers  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  is  Giuseppe  Sarti,  who  was  born  at  Faenza  in  1730. 
.This  master  was  one  of  those  solid  and  unwearied  laboui^ers  ia 
the  cause  of  music,  who  did  not  strike,  dazzle,  andsink  at  once  like 
a  meteor,  but  who  founded  for  himself  a  sure  and  lasting  reputa«> 
tion,  by  untired  perseverance  and  unceasing  energy.  Sarti  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  his  art  in  the  year  1756,  at  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  made  chapel  master^  and 
music  master  to  the  young  Princes.  Here  he  published  some 
operas  which  however  did  not  succeed,  and  in  1768  he  quitted 
Denmark  and  went  to  England,  wh^re  he  printed  some  music 
the  following  year ;  but  still  fortune  denied  him  her  countenajice. 

.  Some  short  time  after* he  was  named  Chapel  Master  to  the  Conser^ 
vatory  ^^della  Pieta,''  at  Venice.  From  this  period  we  may  date 
his  universal  celebrity.  It  appears  as  if  the  genial  influence  of  his 
native  air  had  expanded  his  genius  and  instilled  into  it  fresh  beaii^ 
ties.  His  music  was  styled  ^Mivine"  by  liis  countrymen,  all  the 
theatres  were  eager  to  procure  his  compositions,  and  he  could  not 
write  his  operas  fast  enough.    In  178S,  he  was  chosen  master  of 

.  the-  chapel,  ^^  Delia  Doma,''  at  Milan,  in  preference  to  several 
other  great  masters.  In  1785,  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia 
called  him  to  St.  Petersburg  to  fill  the  office  of  chapel  master 

(for  three  years.  Sarti  arrived  there  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  made  his  debut  by  giving  a  sacred  concert,  composed  of  the 
music  for  Good  Friday,  with  some  psalms  in  the  Russian  Ian* 
guage ;  the  band  by  which  this  music  was  performed,  consisted  of 
8ixty*six  singers  and  a  hundred  Russian  horns  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  number  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  This  orches- 
tra was  not  noisy  enough  however  to  please  his  new  auditors,  and 
in  a  ^'Te  Deum,"  which  was  executed-  after  the  taking  of  Oksa- 
kow,  Sarti  employed  the  firing  of  cannon  of  different  calibres, 

z  z  8 
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placed  in  the  court  yard  of  the  cafltle,  to  form  a  base  to  certaitt 
parte  of  the  performance.  This  is  a  curious  fact  relative  to  the 
progress  of  musical  taste  at  that  period  in  Russia.  In  1786,  after 
the  representation  of  his  ^^  Armida^^^  the  Empress  presented  Sarti 
with  a  gold  snuff  box  and  a  diamond  ring,  named  him  director  of 
the  conservatory  of  music,  at  Catherinoslaw,  with  an  immense  sti- 
pend, and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — For  the  church 
a  Miserere^  accompanied  by  violins,  violoncellos,  anddonblebaases  ; 
a  Motett,  ^'  Confiiebar  iibiy^  for  six  voices,  sopranos  and  altos ;  a 
similar  Motett  and  Gloria  for  nine.    The  Russian  music  before 
mentioned.  For  the  theatre,  the  following  operas : — //  Repastore^ 
Ciro  riconosciuiOy  Firenze  AtHumnoy  JMedontey  Demofoonte^  Olym- 
piadty  Miiridaicy  La  FigUa  ricuperatay  II  VologerOy  La  Niteitiy 
Ipermeatray  Semiramide  riconosciutOy  LaContadinafedelcylDeidel 
Marcyfor  three  singersy  L'AmordeUa  Patria  neUa  partentafUlisse 
daCalipsOy  for  do.  Farnaeey  Le  Gelosie  Villane.     This  piece  is 
played  in  the  German  theatres.    //  Militare  bizzarroy  Achitle  in 
Sciroy  Giulio  Sabinoy  Sirscy  Armidoy  FradueLUiganti  terzagode. 
For  the  chamber  :-^A  symphony  for  nine  instruments,  published  at 
Iieipsic,  175B.    Three  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  and  violin  or 
flute,  at  Amsterdam;  and  three  more,  without  accompaniment,  at 
London,  1769.    Sarti  died  at  St.  Petersbnrgh  in  1809,  at  the  age 
of  74.    He  was  not  highly  thought  of  by  the  world  at  large  as  a 
composer,  but  the  celebrated  Haydn  regarded  his  works  with  a  very 
fiivourable  eye,  particularly  his  opera  of  Giulio  SabinOy  which 
made  the  most  noise  of  any  of  his  compositions.    His  style  is  ener- 
getic and  tender,  and  always  well  suited  to  the  words  to  which 
.  his  music  is  composed.   His  harmony  is  generally  considered  weak, 
and  sometimes  even  defective,  and  his  chief  strength  lies  in  the  com- 
positiou  of  sweet  melodies,  which  areperiiaps  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear  than  satisfoctory  to  the  judgment. 

Antonio  Tozai  was  a  scholar  of  the  Padre  Martini,  and  was  not 
only  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  country  as  a  composer,  but  like- 
wise as  a  master.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  musical  studies  he  went 
into  Germany,  and  became  chapel  master  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick in  1765.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  the  operas  of  AndrO' 
mache  and  Rinaldoy  published  in  Oermany ;  but  previous  to  visiting 
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that  country  he  had  already  written  those  otTigrtmo  and  Vlwn^ 
cenxa  vendicata. 

Battista  Borghi  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  17S8.  Although  he  was 
master  of  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  thiadid  not  deter  him  from  writing 
for  the  theatre,  for  which  his  first  production  was  the  opera  of 
Groy  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by  this 
misfortune,  Borghi  was  only  stimulated  by  it  to  new  efforts,  and 
some  time  after,  he  produced  at  Florence  the  opera  of  Pii;amo  e 
Tisbcy  of  which  the  reception  fulfilled  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Eumeney  Ricimeroy  and  several  other  operas,  added  to  his 
brilliant  reputation ;  and  the  compositions  of  Borghi  are  now  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  lovers  of  art. 

Antonio  Boroni,  who  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  same  year  as  the 
last-mentioned  composer,  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  being  a 
8ch<dar  of  the  Padre  Martini,  and  of  studying  afterwards  in  the 
conservatory  of  Naples,  under  the  chapel  master  Abos.  His  first 
operas  wei'e  performed  at  Venice,  and  were  U Amove  in  Musicay 
La  Notie  critica  and  Saphonisba.  In  1765  he  went  to  Prague, 
where  he  produced  his  opera  of  Siroe.  The  following  year  he  ob- 
tained the  place  of  music  master  and  composer  to  the  society  of  the 
opera  at  Dresden.  In  1770  he  became  chapel  master  at  Stutgard, 
and  returned  to  Italy  in  1780.  Antonio  Gaetano  Pampani,  of  Ro- 
mag^a,  was  chapel  master  during  twenty  years  to  the  conservatory 
of  L'Ospadetto.  At  the  opening  of  his  musical  career  he  promised 
much;  but  he  soon  adopted  a  noisy  and  violent  style,  so  little 
consonant  with  Italian  expression,  that  he  was  at  one  time  dis- 
owned by  his  countrymen.  He  however  composed  several  operas, 
some  of  which,  particularly  DemofoontCy  were  very  well  received. 

Our  next  composer  was  one  who  held  a  very  high  rank  amongst 
the  musicians  of  his  time.  This  was  Bernardo  Porta,  who  was  born 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1760.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Magrini,  who 
was  instructed  in  the  science  of  his  art  by  the  great  Lieo.  Porta 
was  at  first  chapel  master  and  conductor  at  Tivoli.  About  six 
years  after  this  period  he  composed  several  operas  and  oratorios^ 
and  a  good  deal  of  instrumental  music,  which  gained  him  great  ce- 
lebrity. Ib  1788  he  arrivedat  Paris,and  presented  at  the  ^^  The&tre 
Italien'*  ^^  Ije  Diable  d  quaircy''  La  Blanche  Haquenicy''  and 
^^  Agricole  VUday^  at  the  Academic  de  Mosique,  ^^La  Reunion  du 
dixAouiy^  ^^Les  HoraceSy  eiLe  Conneiable  de  Cli$8on."    These 
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Operas  were  well  received,  and  their  author  was  but  recently  con- 
sidered  at  Paris  as  one  of  the  best  composers  of  his  day. 

Oaspard  Spontini^  who,  next  to  Rossini,  has  enjoyed  the  most 
brilliant  success  perhaps  of  any  composer  no#  living*,  was  born  tn 
1773,  at  Jesi,  a  small  town  in  the  Roman  States.  He  had  the  ad- 
advanta^e  of  studying  first  under  the  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna, 
and  afterwards  under  Borroni  at  Rome,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  entered  the  conservatory  of  Naples,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Sala  and  Trajetta.  Under  the  able  tuition  of  such  masters,  Spon- 
tini's  natural  genius  ripened  quickly,  and  at  the  early  age  of  17 
he  was  appointed  master  of  this  establishment.  About  this  time 
he  composed  his  first  opera  buffa,  "  /  Puntigli  delle  donne^*^ 
which  met  with  such  extraordinary  success  that  the  managers  of 
almost  all  the  Italian  theatres  were  eager  to.  possess  his  composi- 
tions* In  the  year  1796  Spontini  went  to  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed the  opera  of  ^^  Gli  Amanti  in  citnento^^^  and  from  thence  to 
Venice,  where  he  wrote  "  UAmor  segreto,*^  On  his  return  to  the 
former  city  he  set  {o  music  Metastasio^s  drama  of  Ulsola  disabi^ 
tatOy^*  and  sent  it  to  Parma.  At  Naples,  his  next  scene  of  action, 
be  produced  "  UEroismo  ridicoloj^  and  here  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Cimai^osa,  with  whom  he  spent  the  following  five  years. 
At  Florence  his  serious  opera  of  "  //  Tcseo  riconosciuto**  ob- 
tained the  most  brilliant  success,  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Na- 
ples he  received  the  greatest  applause  for  the  two  operas  of  ^^  La 
Finta  Filosofa  and  "  La  Fuga  in  nasceray  At  this  period  the 
King  and  Court  of  Naples  being  at  Palermo,  the  manager  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  of  St.  Cecile  in  that  city  engaged  Spontini  to  com- 
pose two  buffa  and  one  serious  operas.  The  two  first  were  *^  / 
Quadri  parlaniV  and  ^^  Ilfnto  Pittore.*'  And  the  second  «  Gli 
Elisi  dclusi,**  composed  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Royal.  The 
climate  of  Sicily  not  agreeing  with  the  constitution  of  our  young 
composer,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  the  opera  of  "  li 
Geloso  e  L^Audace^  and  revisiting  Venice  he  brought  out  the  "  Le 
'Mciamorfosi  di  Pasqualcy^  and  **  Chi  piu  guarda^  me  non  vede^ 
Having  produced  fourteen  operas  at  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy,  all  of  which  had  succeeded,  Spontini  now  tried  his  fortune 
in  Paris,  and  was  there  not  less  successful  than  he'had  been  else- 
where. He  was  made  director  of  the  serious  and  comic  opera,  and 
the  first  opera  he  composed  there  was  ^^  La  petite  Maison,^*  of 
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which  however  the  words  destroyed  the  success.  Th6  second,  en- 
titled ^<  Milionj'^  was  much  more  fortunate.  For  the  '^  Academie 
Iniperiale  de  Musique''  Spontini  wrote  <<  La  VestaW  in  1807, 
and  ^^Fcrnand  Coriez^^  in  1809.  The  commission  established  by 
Napoleonfor  theadjudgment  of  the  decennial  prize  gaveit  to8pon-  ^ 
tini  for  ^^  La  VestalCj'*^  although  public  opinion  a^udged  it  to 
'^  Les  Bardesy'^  of  Lesueur.  ^  Of  the  merit  of  Spontini  as  a  com- 
poser the  great  proof  is  that  his  worlLS  are  still  performed  and  ad- 
mired, although  now  almost  erery  other  composer  and  species  of 
music  are  thrown  aside,  to  make  way  for  the  all-powerful  Rossini, 
who  also  belongs  to  the  Roman  school,  and  who  has  just  reached 
his  noon  of  glory. 

A  copious  memoir  of  this  composer,  with  a  list  of  his  operas,  is 
already  before  our  readers  in  our  previous  pages.  We  shall  not 
therefore  renew  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  latest 
composer  of  these  schools,  and  with  whose  name  our  sketch  con* 
eludes. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE 
VIOLONCELLO. 


JL  HE  Violoncello  has  been  rising  gradually  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  into  estimation,  and  may  now  be  said  to  enjoy 
an  almost  equal  reputation  with  the  violin  as  a  concerto  instrument, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  its  merits  as  well  as  its  character  are  fkr 
higher.  The  Cervetto,  Crosdill,  and  Lindley,  in  this  country^ 
the  Duports,  Janson,  Baudiot,  and  Muntzberger,  in  France,  and 
many  other  eminent  artists,  have  given  by  their  extraordinary 
performance  (particularly  as  it  regards  their  wonderful  execution) 
this  magnificent  instrument  a  new  nature.  It  appears  to  have  de- 
rived its  present  excellence  in  some  measure  from  the  alteration 
which  was  made  in  its  mode  of  stringing  in  the  beginning  of  1600, 
by  the  Abbe  Tardien^  of  Tarascon,  the  brother  of  the  Maitre  de 
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Chapelle  of  the  same  name,  who  enjoyedsooe  celebrity  in  Proraiioe 
at  the  same  period.  The  viola  de  gamba  (an  inslruQient  of  n^irly 
a  similaip  size  to  the  violoncello,  and  having  seven  striBgs)  was 
previous  to  the  alteration  used  as  an  accompanying  instrument ;  but 
lilmost  immediately  after  the  viola  di  gamba  sunk  into  compatative 
insignificance.  Tardieu  originally  mounted  the  violoncello  with 
five  strings,  sounding  the  tones  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  d— but  about  the 
year  1725  the  upper  d  string  was  taken  off^  as  from  the  improved 
method  of  fingering  it  was  found  perfectly  useless.  The  violon* 
cello  was  the  violone  of  former  times,  for  in  the  earlier  eflitions  of 
Corelli,  particularly  that  of  opera  3,  printed  at  Bologna,  in  1690, 
the  bass  part,  which  is  not  for  the  organ,  is  entitled  violone, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  Estienne  Roger, 
the  same  part  is  entitled  violoncello,  which  is  the  proper  name  for 
the  instrument,  as  it  is  half  the  size  of  the  violone  or  double  bass* 
Mersennus  has  further  corroborated  this  foct  in  his  account  of 
violins. — He  says,  referring  to  a  point  which  follows  the  quota* 
tion  in  his  book,  "  Non  est  autem  quod  horum  violonum  magni-  . 
tudinem  describamus,  vel  proportionem  partium  explicemus, 
quando  quidem  magnitudinem  cujuslibet  fieri  possunt,  et  nostre 
figurse  partium  inter  se  et  totius  instrumenti  proportionem  satis 
exacte  servant:  addo  tamen.  Bassi  figuram  ab  A  ad  E  referre 
instrumentum  pedes  4|,  vel  5  longum,  qualis  is  est  Bassus  Fidici- 
nftm  regpiorum.  At  verd  notandum  est  sonos  harum  barbitonum 
longd  duriores,  atque  vehementiores  esse  sonis  Lyre  sequentis 
quam  violam  appellant,  quod  nervis  brevioribus,  atque  crassiori- 
bus  instruantur.*'  His  account  of  the  length  of  the  instrument  he 
mentions,  corresponds  with  that  of  our  present  violoncello — and 
«ven  were  it  not  for  the  plate  which  is  annexed  to  it,  proves  that 
the  violone  of  1600  was  no  oUier  than  our  modern  violoncello. 

The  violoncello,  as  it  is  now  used^  consists  of  four  cat-^ut 
strings,  but  the  two  lowest  are  covered  with  silver,  wire.  They 
are  tuned  by  fifths— viz.  to  C,  G,  D  and  A.  Its  strong,  rich, 
beautiful,  and  manly  tone,  added  to  its  agreeable  pitch,  have  been 
the  principal  reason  for  its  displacing  the  viola  di  gamba  as  an 
accompanying  instruipent,  and  have  assisted  in  raising  it  so  high 
in  public  estimation  as  a  concerto  instrument.  In  composition^ 
for  a  fiill  orohestra,  the  violoncello  strengthens  and  fills  up  the 
fundamental  part,  but  in  compositions  of  three,  four,  or  five  parts, 
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it  generally  takes  the  principal  base*.  The  violoncello  is  not  con- 
lined  to  any  clef^  bnt  includes  all.  While  the  hand  continues  in 
the  ordinary  posttioB  the  bass  clef  is  used,  but  when  the  melody 
rises  higher,  the  6  clef  is  generally  used,  the  notes  being  played 
an  octave  lower  than  written.  In  ripieno  parts  the  tenor  clef  is 
marked  when  the  part  rises  above  E  or  F,  or  when  the  violoncello 
is  to  play  without  the  base.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  attending 
the  study  of  the  violoncello  is  the  size  of  the  instrument ;  so  many 
positions  and  movements  of  the  hand  and  of  the  fingers  occur  that 
the  learner^s  attention  is  divided,  and  the  worst  habits  thus  insen- 
sibly formed^  The  constant  shifting  of  the  hand  required  in 
performing  a  piece  of  music,  of  even  ordinary  difiiculty,  readers 
the  tine  as  well  as  the  proper  tone  of  the  performer,  unless  he  is 
particalarly  careful  and  laborious  in  his  practice,  most  uncertain^ 
If  any  one  wishes  to  play  the  violoncello  well  he  must  not  too 
suddenly  attempt  to  play  difficult  music — he  must,  by  dint  6(  ap* 
plication  and  attention,  obtain  a  good  tone  and  a  secure  tune 
first,  by  a  slow  and  steady  practice  of  the  scale,  which  it  will  be 
found -absolutely  necessary  to  continue  even  during  a  long  period. 
A  good  tone  is  produced  more  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  than 
by  the  force  of  the  bow.  The  fingers  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
flatly,  but  to  be  so  curved  that  the  points  rest  upon  the  strings, 
and  an  almost  certain  indication  of  the  improper  placing  or  pres-. 
sure  of  the  fingers  is  a  grating  and  unpleasant  tone  from  the  in- 
strument. Although  the  violoncello  has  not  been  cultivated  by 
so  great  a  number  of  persons  as  the  violin,  and  consequently  so 
many  perlbrmers  do  not  rise  to  eminence,  there  are  still  a  long 
list  of  professors  who  have  stood  pre-eminently  high  in  their  per- 
fbrmance,  but  none  it  is  believed  have  ever  attained  to  such  com- 
bined richness  of  tone,  such  knowledge  in  accompaniment,  or  such 
vast  execution  as  Mr.  Lindley.  Of  those  who  have  excelled  since 
1600,  but  more  particularly  since  1700,  are  the  following 
professors* 

The  first  person  of  whom  there  is  any  particular  notice  was 
Abel,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  composer  of  that  name.  He 
was  principal  violoncellist  at  the  Chapel  of  Anhalt  Ccethen,  and 
in.  his  youth  had  served  Charles  the  Twelfth.  His  son,  Charles 
Frederic  Abel,  was  considered  the  first  perlormer  on  the  viola  di 
gandia  of  his  day.    Dr.  Bumey  iays,  *^  his  performance  on  the 
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viol  di  gmnba  was  in  efery  particular  complete  and  perfi^t.  He 
had  a  hand  which  no  difficulties  could  embarrass— a  taste  the 
most  refined  and  delicate — and  a  judgment  so  correct  and  certain, 
as  never  to  let  a  single  note  escape  him  irithoot  meaning.  His 
compositions  were  easy  and  elegantly  simple,  for  be  used  to  say,  ^^I 
do  not  choose  to  be  always  struggling  with  difficulties  and  playing 
with  all  my  might.  I  make  my  pieces  difficult  whenever  I  please, 
according  to  my  disposition  and  that  of  my  audience  1  Yet  in 
nothing  was  he  so  superior  to  himself  and  to  other  musicians  as  in 
writing  and  playing  an  adagio — in  which  the  roost  pleasing  yet 
learned  modulation,  the  richest  harmony,  and  the  matt  elegant 
and  polished  melody,  were  all  expressed  with  such  feeling,  taste, 
and  science,  that  no  musical  production  or  performance  with  which 
I- was  then  acquainted  seemed  to  approach  nearer  perfisction." 
Abel  died  in  1787,  in  London,  and  his  instrument  died  with  him^ 
as  it  was  not  at  all  in  vogue. 

Cervetto,  the  elder,  was  born  in  1680,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  performers  of  his  day.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1738, 
and  performed  at  the  concert  established  at  Hickfbrd's  Room,  in 
Brewer-street,  where  Festing  led.  He  was  the  cotemporary  of 
Pasquali  andCaporale,  who  by  the  excellence  of  their  perform- 
ance brought  the  violoncello  into  great  repute.  Ci^orale  was  thi 
great  favourite  at  this  period,  and  although  Cervetto  and  Pas* 
quali  had  considerably  more  power  of  hand  than  Caporale>  yet 
the  finish  of  his  tone  and  his  chantant  manner  was  so  fiur  superior 
to  either  of  the  others,  that  he  was  the  most  popular.  Cer^ 
vetto  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  103  years,  and  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  January,  1783,  left  a  fortune  of 
£50,000  to  his  son. 

Lansetti  Salvatore  was  cotemporary  with  Cervetto,  and  as- 
sisted in  bringing  the  violoncello  into  great  notice  by  his  per^ 
formaace.  He  was  bom  at  Naples,  and  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  He  published  at  Amsterdam 
several  beautiful  solos  for  the  violoncello,  and  also  the  principles 
of  fingering  the  violoncello  through  all  the  keys. 

Wolf  Jean  Wolfgang  was  born  at  Anspach,  in  1704;  was  valet 
to  the  Duke  and  musician  of  the  chamber.  He  was  originally  a 
choirister  at  Anspach,  fitmi  whence  he  went  to  the  school  of  the 
Convent,  at  Heilbmnn^  where  he  acquired  great  fltcility  on  the 
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violoncello  under  an  Italiui.  In  1734  ke  was  admitted  into  the 
service  of  the  Court  of  Swartzburg,  and  played  in  the  chapel,*  but 
the  Prince  dying  in  1740,  he,  with  many  other  performers,  was 
diichafffed*  Wolf  then  returned  to  Strelitz,  and  obtained  a  per-> 
manent  situation.  Besides  being  a  violoncello  player,  he  per* 
fbfined  on  the  campanella,  and  composed  pieces  for  both  in- 
struments. . 

Yandini  Antonio.^ — ^The  birth-place  of  this  musician  is  unknown,, 
hut  he  was  at  Prague  in  17S3,  and  at  that  time  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Tartini.  He  after  this  period  passed  several  years  in 
the  service  of  Count  de  Kuersky.  He  then  retired  to  Padua, 
where  he  was  principal  violoncello  at  the  church. of  St.  Antonio 
di  Padrone ;  he  never  after  quitted  this  city.  In  1770  he  died,  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  His  performance  on  the  violoncello  has 
been  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  the  Italians,  who  said  that  it  was 
so  finished  and  perfect  that  his  instrument  absolutely  spoke.  A 
solo  for  the  violoncello  in  MS.  is  the  only  work  that  is  known  of 
hisesEtant. 

Franciscello  was  a  very  celebrated  performer  on  this  instrument, 
and  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  performed  at 
Rome  about  1784,  and  was  received  most  courteously.  In  1725 
he  went  to  Naples,  and  from  that  city  he  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  Enqieror  of  Germany,  at  Vienna.  He  spent  th^  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Genes.  Duport  and  Benda  acknowledge  him 
as  an  inimitable  master.  During  his  stey  in  the  early  .part  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  he  accompanied  Geminiani  in  a  cantete  of  Alessan- 
dro  Scarlatti,  with  an  obligate  violoncello  accompaniment. — 
Scarlatti  was  at  the  piano  forte,  and  was  so  astonished  and  de^ 
lighted  at  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  Franciscello,  that  he  exclaimed 
that  he  was  an  angel  hidden  under  the  semblance  of  a  mortal, 
so  far  did  fats  performance  surpass  all  that  Scarlatti  had  conceived 
in  composing  his  cantete,  or  imagined  possible  for  a  man  tp 
express.  There  is  an  engraving  of  Franciscello,  in  which  he  is 
represented  playing  on  his  instrument. 

Bischoff  Jean  Gorges,  the  son  of  the  trumpet  and  violin  player 
of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1725,  and  was  an 
excellent  performer  on  the  violoncello  as  well  as  upon  the 
trumpet.    He  comfosed  six  solos  and  an  air  with  variations  for 
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the  violoncello,  both  of  which  appeared  at  AmiBterdaiii  in  1780? 
he  was  also  a  ^ood  mechanist. 

Lubbe,  sen.  was  a  performer  on  the  base  at  the  opera,  in  ITm". 
His  son,  who  also  entered  this  band  in  1756,  contributed  much  by 
performance  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  the  viola -di  gamba. 

Degen  Jean  PhilUppe  was  born  at  Wolfenbuttle,  and  became 
a  violoncello  player  in  the  orchestra  of  Nicolini,  at  Brunswick^ 
After  the  dissolution  of  this  orchestra,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Court  of  Denmark,  in  1789.  He  died  in  Denmark,  in  1789.  Ten 
years  before  his  death  he  published  at  Copenhagen  a  cantata  for 
the  fete  of  St.  John,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano  forte. 

Mara  Ignace,  the  father  in  law  of  the  celebrated  female  singer 
of  that  name,  was  born  in  Bohemia,  About  this  period  he  was 
distinguished  as  an  excellent  concerto  player,  and  was  as  remark- 
able for  the  beautiful  quality  of  his  tone  and  effective  execution^ 
In  1779,  although  very  advanced  in  years,  he  was  then  consi«» 
sid^red  as  a  very  excellent  orchestra  performer.  He  ^composed 
several  solos  and  duets  for  the  violoncello,  which  still  remain 
in  MS.    He  died  in  1783. 

Wolzitka  Francis  Zavier,  musician  of  the  chamber  and  violon* 
cellist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  was 
born  at.  Vienna  in  1730,  and  held  a  place  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  in  1756.  At  the  period  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector  his  talents  were  held  in  very  high 
estimation.  He  has  composed  many  solos  and  concertos  for  his 
instrument,  but  they  are  in  manuscript. 

Komareek  Jos.  Antoine  was  esteemed  very  much  as  violon- 
cellist, in  174S.  He  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  finally  director 
of  the  music  to  the  Archbishop  of  Wurzburg. 

Dalloglio  Giuseppe  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Domenico 
Dalloglio,  the  composer  and  violin  player,  was  born  at  Venice,  in 
17S5.  He  was  first  attached  to  the  Court  of  Russia  with  his  bro- 
.  ther,  where  he  remained  during  29  years.  In  1764  he  returned  to 
Varsovia,  where  he  was  honoured  by  the  office  of  Plenipotentiary 
ioihe  Court  of  Russia  at  the  Republic  of  Venipe* 

Graul  Marc.  Henri  was  born  at  Eisenach :  he  afterwards  be^ 
eame  musician  of  the  chamber  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  a 
composer  of  considerable  merit  for  the  violoncello,  and  played 
with  Mecution,    Dr.  Blirney,  in  fais^  travels  on  the  continent, 
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heard  him  play  a  concerto  at  the  house  of  Baron  Seidfitz,  one  of 
his  PniSBiaa  Majesty's  Ministers. — Dr.  B.  thus  speaks  of  him  : 
^^  M.  Graul,  a  violoncello  performer  on  the  King's  band,  played 
a  concerto;  it  was  but  ordinary  music,  however  it  was  well  ex- 
ecuted, though  in  the  old  manner,  with  the  hand  under  the  bow." 

Rose  Jean  Henri  Victor  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg,  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1743.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  his  iRsither,  who 
was  a  musician  there,  became  a  preceptor  in  that  service  of  which 
he  was  one  day  to  become  a  shining  ornament.  In  1756  the^ 
Princess  Amelia,  then  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Quedlinburg, 
took  him  with  her  to  Berlin,  and  there  put  him  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mara  and  Graul  for  the  violohcello.  He  quitted  Berlin 
in  1763,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Bemberg, 
as  musician  of  the  chamber.  He  resigned  this  situation  in  1767, 
and  then  travelled  for  several  months,  and  the  end  of  which  he 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau,  where  Jie 
remained  until  1772.  The  Princess  Amelia  then  conferred  upon 
him  the  situation  of  organist  of  Quedlinburg,  which  he  still 
held  in  1791. 

M.  Rose  wa<i  able  to  perform  on  several  instruments,  but  the 
violoncello  was  the  one  upon  which  he  most  excelled.  To  the 
possession  of  most  extraordinary  tone  he  added  a  powerful  bow 
arm  and  a  graceful  execution« 

Joeger  Jean,  a  performer  at  the  chamber  and  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach  Beyrouth,  was  born  at  LauterbacK,  in 
1745.  The  e^rly  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  service  of 
Holland  as  a  hautboy  player.  Besides  the  violoncello  he  was  ai» 
excellent  performer  on  the  horn,  which  was  a  favourite  instrument. 
He  came  subsequently  to  the  Court  of  Wirtemberg,  where,  from 
the  lessons  he  received  from  Jomelli,  Deelen,  and  other  mem^ 
bers  of  the  chapel,  he  improved  considerably.  The  members  of 
this  chapel  were  at  the  period  we  allude  to  some  of  the  finest 
performers  of  the  age.  In  1776  he  entered  the  service  of  thie 
Margrave  of  Anspach,  in  the  quality  of  violoncellist.  During  his 
life  he  travelled  to  most  of  the  cities  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
heard  with  much  delight. 

Pasquali  was  a  performer  of  considerable  note  in  London. 
About  1744  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Caporale  and  the  elder 
Oervetto.    He  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Burney  as  having  been 
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engaged  at  tlie  concerts  in  London  about  this  period*  His  tbae 
is  described  by  the  Doctor  as  being  ^crude,  raw^  and  unin- 
teresting/' 

Rochefort  Jean  Baptiste  was  born  at  Paris,  Jane  2iy  174B.* 
He  was  a  director  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at  tlie 
period  that  Gluck  composed  for  the  theatre  at  Paris.  In  1706  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  director  of  the  music  at  the  French 
Theatrei  at  CasseL  He  composed  in  1785  many  maases  for  the 
Catholic  Chapel  of  that  Court,  and  also  several  works  for  the 
theatre. 

After  the  death  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  1745^  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  remained,  and  in  1817  was  director 
of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  music  to  the  theatre  Francois.  At  the 
Court  of  the  Tfauilleries  he  very  often  played  the  violoncello  in 
the  symphonies.  The  German  critics  speak  of  his  works  as  want* 
ing  order  and  purity,  but  they  at  the  same  time  allow  that  he 
displays  a  vast  fertility  of  invention. 

His  productions  for  the  theatre  were  at  Paris  '^1/  ineonmte 
persecutcj^  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Anfossi — ^^  DaphnU  0 
Flore^^  a  pastorale  in  one  actr^^<  L^esprii  de  anUradiclion^* — 
w  La  novpoelle  He  d'esclaves^^^  La  CassdU'*—^^  La  farce  du  sang^'' 
a  melo  drame — ^^Arianey*  a  lyric  ^^/m»—^^  U  Enkvement  del 
Europey"*  9LhBllet—^^  La  Jerusalem  deliveree'' — ^^  LaPantoufk^^^^ 
^  Adelaide  dans  le  prise  de  Grenade^"  a  ballet— <<  VaMe^Pigma^ 
Kon''^^^  Dorpthie''-^'^  Bacchus  et  Ariadne^'  a  ballet. 

At  Cassel,  <*  La  Pampe  fanehre  de  Crispin^  Pyrame  ei  Tisbe^*' 
a  melo^-drame ;  ^^  Le  Temple  de  la  Posteritcj^*  composed  for  a  ffite 
on  the  birth-day  of  the  Landgrave,  and  ^^  Les  uoces  de  Zerlnne.^* 
He  has  also  written  twelve  quartets  for  the  violin,  op.  1  and  9, 
and  six  duets  for  the  violin^  all  published  at  Paris. 

Berthani  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  and  was  a  celebrated  per* 
former  on  the  violoncello.  In  1748  he  resided  in  Parts,  and  was 
then  at  his  senith.  To  his  skill  is  attributed  much  of  the  perfec* 
tion  to  which  the  violoncello  has  been  of  late  years  brought.  The 
senior  Duport  and  the  two  Jansons  were  his  pupils,  all  of  whom 
reached  the  highest  perfection.  He  was  not  less  esteemed  as  a 
eooipoBer.  Some  sonatas  and  concertos  were  published  at  the 
concerts  epirituel,  and  were  highly  esteemed. 

TiUi^re  was  a  violoncello  player  of  note,  and  in  1764  published 
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a  oietliod  for  the  practice  of  tlie  violoocello.  This  was  the  second 
work  of  the  kind  ever  printed,  and  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
skilful. 

Nocher  was  a  pupil  of  Cervetto,  and  after  visiting  most  of  the 
European  kingdoms  resided  in  France.  He  afterwards  became 
violoncellist  at  the  opera  comique,  at  the  great  opera,  and  in  1763 
one  of  the  musicians  of  the  chamber  to  the  King.  A  short  time 
jHrevious  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1800,  he  was  diunissed, 
on  account  of  his  age,  with  a  pension,  after  .having  performed  at 
the  opera  more  than  half  a  century.  He  assisted  M.  Laborde  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  article.  Violoncello^  in  the  second  v(dume 
of  his  essay. 

Mara  Jean,  the  son  of  Ignace  Mara,  and  husband  of  Madame 
Mara,  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1784,  and  afterwards  became  vio<* 
loncellist  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  at  Rhensbnrg.  His  talents 
were  held  in  high  estimation,  both  as  a  player  of  execution  and  of 
extreme  sensibility.  His  perforaumce  of  an  adagio  was  conmdered 
as  ^  masterpiece.  He  had  much  talent  as  an  actor,  having  very 
often  performed  at  a  private  theatre  belMigiag  to  his  Prince.  Dr. 
Bumey,  when  on  his  tour  through  (xermany , .  heard  Mara  play  at 
the  house  of  Mad^noiselle  Sehmeling,. afterwards  his  wife.  Dr. 
B«  speaks  of  him  as  having  been  possessed  of  great  abilities.  He 
died  in  1789. 

Trickier  Jean  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  1750.  He  was  an  excellent 
performer  both  on  the  violin  and  violoneello.  He  Was  originally 
destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  but  having  acquired  some 
facility  on  the  violin,  he  quitted  the  church  for  music,  and  went 
to  Manheim  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  frvocite  science. 
Trickier  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  Italy,  and  in  1783  became 
principal  violoncellist  at  the  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Saxe,  at 
Dresden,  where  we  believe  he  died.  He  was  the.  inventor  of  the 
musical  microcosm,  and  by  the  aid  olM.  Hereqiwi,  completed  it  in 
1786.  He  has  publislied  six  solo*  and  six  concertos  for  the  vio- 
loneello,  and  several  M.  S.  works  for  the  clavecih. 

Duport,  J.  B.  waft  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Berthaud.  In 
177S  he  performed  at  Paris  ;  afterwards  he  was  principal  violon- 
ceUist  of  the  chamber  to  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia.  In  .1787 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  music  of  the  court.  Being 
desirous  to  hear  FrMciscetllo,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles,  arrived 
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at  Genoa,  heard  the  musician,  and  returned  two  hours  aflter. 
His  tone  was  excellent,  and  his  adagio  ajid  allegro  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  his  younger  brother.  Hb  compositions  were 
engraved  at  Paris. 

Sepentini  Emmanuel  lived  in  London  in  1780,  and  publii^hed 
several  solos  for  the  violoncello,  besides  some  trios,  which  he  left* 
behind  him  in  M.  8. 

Duport  Louis  eiyoyed  about  this  period  very  high  estimation  as 
a  violoncello  player.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Phillipe 
Duport,  under  whose  direction  he  studied  the  violoncello.  In 
1780  he  played  several  concertos  at  the  concerts  spirituels.  Like 
those  of  Viotti  for  the  violin,  M.  DupoK's  concertos  are  among 
the  first  of  their  kind,  both  for  their  composition  and  execution. 
In  1806  this  gifted  man  still  performed  at  the  concert  Olym- 
pique,  and  had  at  that  time  lost  none  of  the  ease,  the  energy,  or 
the  brilliancy  which  characterised  hb  youth.  He  could  execute, 
at  sight,  on  his  instrument,  almost  any  thing  that  could  be  per- 
formed on  the  violin.  It  is  related  that  he  one  day  attended  at 
the  apartments  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France,  to  meet  Mr. 
Crosdill  and  Viotti.  Mr.  Viotti  did  not  come,  and  the  Queen 
appearing  disturbed,  M.  Duport  requested  to  see  the  violin  part 
of  a  duet  Viotti  was  to  play ;  after  briefly  looking  over  the  music, 
he  desired  Mr.  Crosdill  to  begin,  and  DupoK  played  the  violin 
part  with  such  precbion,  energy,  and  feeling,  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  Viotti  himself  could  have  excelled  him.  In  1817  M. 
Duport  was  still  living,  and  held  the  situation  of  principal  vio- 
loncello to  Charles  IV. 

Jutien  N.  was  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  at  Paris,  in  1780, 
and  was  a  performer  of  some  considerable  merit. 

Hummelbaner  Wenceslaus  was  a  celebrated  violoncellist  at 
Vienna,  in  1782.  He  was  fiimdus  for  the  nervousness  of  hb  play- 
ing,  and  for  the  fibcility  with  which  he  read  at  sight.  He  pub- 
Ibhed  at  Lyons  two  trios  for  the  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello. 
He  left  several  M.  S.  cojioertos.  Humnielbauer  also  taught 
singing  with  considerable  success. 

Cardon  M.  was  a  dbtinguished  performer  at  the  opera  of  Parb. 
There  were  three  musicians  of  thb  name  who  were  eminent  for 
their  talents. 

Blainville  was  a  violoncello  player  of  some  considerable  emi- 
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Oeace  at  tfik  {fpHfd,  aifd  tougfat  in  Paris.  He  published  several 
inuaical  wor^s  aA  different  time^.  His  first  Appeared  in  1751, 
imder  the  titW^S^yPMarmome  theorico-praUque ;"  his  "  V esprit 
de  Pari  M^sicqi;  in  1754  and  in  1756  the  ^'Phistoire  gencrale 
€riiique  ei  philologique  de  la  musique.'*  These  works  are  said  to 
be  without  taste.  Burney  says  of  the  last,  ^^  In  1756  was  published, 
Blainville's  History  of  Music,  a  work  for  which  the  author's  mate- 
rials were  so  scanty,  that  he  was  reduced  to  fill  two-thirds  of  his^ 
thin  quarto  volume  with  an  undigested  treatise  on  composition/' 
In  1751  he  is  said  to  have  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
mode  between  the  miyor  and  minor.  M.  Serre,  of  Geneva,  has 
said  thai  this  new  mode  is  nothing  more  than  the  inversion  of  the 
major  mode,  according  to  the  intervals.  M.  Fabre  D^Qlivet.al-^.  . 
tempted  in  1804  to  ravive  Mr.  Blainville's  mode,  under  the  title 
of  Mods  HcUtnique.    It  met  with  as  little  attention. 

Bocf:herini  JLuigi  was  born  at  Lucques  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1740.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  music  and  on  the  violoncello 
from  the  Abbe  Vaanucci,  afterwards  Maitre  de  Musique,  to  the 
Arcbhis)iop.  His  father,  an  excellent  contrabasso,  cultivated  his 
education  with  care,  and  took  Boccherini  to  Rome,  wiiere.he. 
suddenly  acquired  an  astonishing  reputation,  and  surprised  by  the 
originality^and  fertility  of  his  productions.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, when  he  returned  to  Lucques,  he  wished  to  give  soii^. 
^xtraA>rdinary  testimonial  of  his  knowledge  to  his  master  Vannueci 
and  his  academy,  or  as  some  proofs  of  the  eificacy  of  his  instruetioii,' 
notwithstandipg  his  want  of  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  study. 
Just  at  this  time  Fillippino  Manfredi,  a  pupil  of  Nardini,  and 
contemporary  of  Boccherini,  happened  to  be  at  Lucques.  Boc- 
<;herini  then  gave  the  musical  world  of  his  native  place  some  idea 
of  hie. extraordinary  genius.  With  Manfredi  he  executed,  thp 
sonatas  for  the  violin  and  violoncello  which  form  his  opera  7,  and 
ravished  hisT  auditors.  After  having  gained  th§  friendship  of 
this  performer,  they  quitted  Italy  for  Spain,  where  the  reigning- 
Prince's  first  object  was  to  concentrate  the  most  distinguished, 
talents.  Their  great  renown  had  preceded  them,  and  on  their 
\arrival  they  were  received  with  much  distinction,  but  the  charac- 
ters of  these  two .  musicians  we're  diflferent.  Manfredi  wept  %o. 
Spain  with  the  intention  of  amassing  a  fortune,  while  BoccheriniP 
was  entirely  occupied  b^  the  jiove  of  fiMne. 
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Boccberini  determined  to  settle  in  Spain.-^At  flrst  1lef>ecanv6 
the  admiration  of  the  King,  who  afterwards  higMy  esteemed  him. 
He  #as  attached  to  the  Academie  Royale  of  the  Prince,  who 
heaped  upon^im  honors  and  presents,  and  thl^oiily  obligation  im- 
posed upon  him  was,  that  every  year  he  should  produce  ^omef  new 
composition  of  his  own  for  the  use  of  the  academy. '  Bbccherini 
kept  his  word.  This  most  admirable  violoncellist  died  itl  ld06^  at 
Madrid,  aged  66.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  art.    The  Court  paid  him  funeral  bonoUrs. 

The  published  compositions  of  Boccheriki!  Consist '6f  54  'wol*ks', 
in  symphonies,  sestetts,  quintetts,  quartetts,  trios,  duets,  and 
^natasr,  for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano '  forte.  There  are 
also  MS.  quintetts  and  several  morceaux  in  the'  possession  of 
private  individuals.  The  Stabat  Mater  is  the  only  com^ition 
for  the  church  which  has  been  printed,  and  he  has  written  nothing 
for  the  theatre.  His  first  opera  of  quartetts  was  engraved  at 
Paris,  in  1768.  His  adagio  movements  were  exquisite,  and  were 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  music,  and  his  allegros  were  most 
noble.  Boccherini  was  the  first  who  composed  'quintetts  with 
two  violoncellos',  and  this  reason  has  been  given.  Boccherini'g 
great  endeavour  was  to  give  his  music  as  much  richness  as  it  was 
susceptfMeof,andthe  quality  of  the  tone  of  the  violoncelloappeared 
ill  Ms  opitfion  more  fitted  to  this  object  than  the  violin ;  he  there-* 
fore  endeavoured  to  make  the  violoncello  a  prominent  ibature  in 
hifi»  mwic,  leaving  the  harmony  for  the  violin,  the  alto,  and  bass. 
Hli  seoofld  violoncello  follows  always  in  concert  with  the  first. 
Boecherini  left  to  the  Marquis  de  Benavento  24  quintetts,  th^ 
hu^  which  he  Wrote,  and  which  were  called  the  Chant  da  Cygne.  ' 

Sder  Chas.  Gaspard  was  born  in  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  in 
17frl.  He  studied  composition  under  Lang  and  Kcelher,  and  was 
MMmoned  when  very  young  to  become  principal  violoncello  at 
the  Elector's  Court  at  Treves.  He  has  since  visited  all  the 
CdttrtB  in  Oertnany.  His  compositions  are  concertos  and  solos  for 
Mi  tnrtrament,  as  well  as  several  upon  phrases  for  a  ftiU  orchestra; 

Levasteur  Pierre  Francois,  generally  called  the  elder  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  violoncello  player  of  the  same  name,  but  to 
whotai  he  was  not  related,  was  bom  at  Abbeville  on  the  llth  of 
March,  1T93.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  ^church,  and  his 
studies  were  directed  to  that  end.    MHien  he  was  18  he  Entered 
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upon  his  musical  career,  and  studied  the  elementary  principles  for 
only  three  months  under  Belleval.  He  studied  afterwards,  with- 
out the  assistano^  of  a  master,  both  the  violoncello  and-  music  in* 
genera]L  The  quality  of  his  tone  was  said  more  to  resemble  that 
of  the  celebrated  Duport  than  any  other  violoncellist.  In  1789 
hecpla]i«ed  some  of  Duport's  concertos  at  the  Concerts  Spiriti^els, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Concert  de  Feydteu.  Pnriog  the  reign  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was  one  of  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  of  the  chapeL 

,Yan  Malder  was  the  brother  of  the  director  of  Uie  cpficert^f 
tli\e  Prince  Charles,  at  Brussels,  and  after  his  brother's  death, 
svcoeeded  him  in  the  same  situation.  He  studied  oxusic  iritb 
Martinelll,  at  Venice,  in  1754,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  at  Stutgard- 

Rousseau  Frederick  was  bom  at  Veraailles,  January  lltb,  1755^ 
Aftev  having  studied  the  violoncello  under  several  masters  i^ 
betame  the  pupil  of  Duport,  the  younger,  in  hopes  to  perfect 
himself  on  his  instrument.  He  was  made  professor  of  the  vio- 
loncello at  the  Imperial  Academy  in  May,  1787,  and  was  also  of 
the  Imperial  ChapeL  M.  Rousseau  taught  singing  with  cpnsi-» 
derable  success,  having  bieen  the  instructor  o^several  pupils  ^ho 
have  risen  to  ^ninence  as  singers.  He  published  several  duets, 
trios,  &;c.  for  the  violoncello  and  some  piano  forte  compodtioos. 
Il  was  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Rousseau  that  the  professors  ^nite4. 
for  the  performance  of  The  Creation,  and  afterwards  decreed  that' 
a  medal  should  be  struck  at  their  expence,to  be  presented  to  th^ 
illustrious  composer.  M.  Rousseau  was  also  one  of  the. most' 
indefatigable  and  zealous  founders  and  snpporteis  of  the  fhraous 
concerts  in  the  Rue  de  Clery,  at  Paris. 

Ferrari  Carlo  was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violoncello  in 
the  year  1756,  and  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  Infant  Don  Philips 
chamber  musicians.  He  soon  afterwards  visited  Paris,  where  he 
performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  Ferrari  exeited  great 
admiration  both  for  the  beauty  of  his  compositions  as  well  as  for' 
the  facility  of  his  execution.  While  at  Paris  he  published  some 
solos  for  the  violoncello. 

[to  E£  continued.] 
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Haydn's  Masses^  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ,  arranged 
from  thefrll  scorcj  and  respectfullj/  inscribed  (bj/  permission)  to  ' 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Esterhazj/,  by  Vincent  Novello\  ' 
Organist  to  the  Portuguese  Embassi/  in  Lotidoh.   Nos.  ttdl^ 
inclusive,    London.  -Galloway.  '    ' 

We  have  bad  firKkch  repeated  occarion  to  ofkv  our  opinions  upon 
the  great  characteristics  of  the  devotional  style  of  the  Catholic 
service — thanks  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Noveho — ^that 
i^e  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to  the  individual  features  of 
these  publications,  but  for  the  perusal  we  have  lately  given  to  the 
series  of  treatises  published  upon  the  subject  of  the  music  for  the 
Mass^*  by  M.  Lesueur,  which/as(  they  contain  notions  we  hav'e 

*  Exposi  (Tune  musique,  une^  imitative^  et  particulicre  a  chaque  solenmitv; . 
Off  ^OH  dtmne  ies  princ^fes  generaux  sttr  iesquels  on  t  etabUt,  ^c.  par  M. 
Lesueury  MaitredeCk^Klde  P  Eigksedc  FariSi       .  :  ' 

John  Francis  Lesueur,  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  direqlor  of 
the  music  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  born  about  the  year  1766,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  from  the  county  of  Ponthfeu,  which  had, 
during  the  course  of  a  century,  seen  many  of  its  members  rewarded  for 
their  merits  by  high  employments  not  qnly  in.  the  army  and  in  the  court, 
but  also  in  the  church,  and  the  study  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  of  whom,  one  of 
the  laal  was  Eustaehe  Lesueur,  an  ilhntrious  painter  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV*  M.  Lesueur  pnnued  his  early  musical  studies  at  the  free  school  of 
Amiens.  He  soon  afler  entered  the  college  of  that  city,  in  order  to  finish 
his  conne  of  reading  in  the  dead  languages,  and  in  philosophy.  When 
about  the  we.of  six  years  and  a  half,  he  is  said  to  have  presaged  the  future 
talent  which  he  displayed  in  his  art.  He  met  a  regiment,  with  its  band 
playing,  and  transported  with  joy  at  this  music,  the  child  cried  out, 
^  Comment!  ptuneurs  airs  a  lafoisP*  Lesueur  was  chapel  master  to  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  cafthedrab  of  France,  particularly  tp  tliat  of  Paris,  for 
which  he  has  composed  a  great  many  oratorios,  masses,  and  ir^ptctts.  The 
extraordinary  success  which  all  these  several  kinds  of  music  obtained  in  the 
cathedral  for  which  they  were  written,  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel,  the  opinions  published  of  them  ia  Uic  papers  by  Sacchini, 
Piccini,  Pnillidor,  and  Gretry,  placed  M.  Lesueur,  for  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  in  the  highest  rank  of  composers  m  Europe.  In  the  year  1785, 
when  he  wi^  still  very  young,  Sacchini  said  of  him,  ^^  I  knew  only  two 
chapel  masters  in  Italy,  who  are  his  equals.*' 

M.  Lesueur  has  not  only  worked  hard  for  the  church,  but  he  has  also 
enriched  the  lyric  drama  with  five  operas,  which  public  opinion  has  signa-i 
lized  as  works  of  the  first  order  m  this  style.  Paisiello  wrote  to  this 
composer,  in  1805,  \o  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  opera  of 
«  Jjes  Bardes:^ 


fibt  seen  elWewlieire,  limy  ieiffbrd  an  tibstract  which  will  probably  be 
iiileresting'  afiid'  tnstrv^ve  ^  to  those  who  have  pkiA  atteittfon  to 

His  first  opera,  *^  La  Cavemcj*  in  three  acts,  was  performed  at  the  ' 
theatre  Feydeau,  in  17t)t. 

.  fd.  '^  PmUmdVirgmh'l  ancrfher  a^rioite  opera,  in  three  act%  which  waii 
produced  at  the  same  theatre  in  1794*  Amongst  th^  numerous  beauties 
which  adorn  this  work,  the  most  admired  piece  is  a  hymn  to  the  Sun«  which 
hii  shiee  been  repeatM  wMi  suocestr  at  pubKc  concerts.  • 

3d.  <^  T^lemdm^^  a. ivricUag^j,,in  three  acta,  was  perfocfaodaitlui^^ 
Siune  theatre  in  1790.,  This  opera,.(Tike  the  preceding  two)  is  remarkable  ^ 
for  a  strength  of  descriptive  power,  which  transports  the  hearef  to  the  place  *' 
where  tfa».acliDBiereipvc^ented  to  hwve  tahen  plaee. 

4th.  ^^  Lei  Bardes^^^  a  lyric  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  was  performed  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  1804.  The  subject  of  this  opera  ooliged  every  one 
to  confess  that  elevation  and  sublimity  were  the  characteristies  of  M. 
Lewear^  nunc,  always  conlpossd  wjlh  the  «mplieity  and  gran  gusto  of 
the  old  school.  Here  the  composer  proposed  to  himself  to  renew  those 
impressions  which  his  auditors  must  have  received  on  hearing  the  poetry  of 
^  Onk^*  and  the  originality  of  his  music  alone  produced  the  desired  eirect. ' 
M#  tierineiir  availed  fatinwlf  of  a  licence  in  art,  which  be  borrowed  fVom 
his  sacred  music,  where  he  first  employed  it.  Thus  in  ^^  Les  BardeSy^  two 
chorusses,  of  a  different  character,  have  already  appeared  separately  in  two 
preoeding  sediasi  when  in  a  thirvl,  the  musician  has  had  the  skiH  to  com« 
bine  them,  and  has  thus  formed  situations  worthy  of  the  great  contrasts  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

5th.  ^  T%e  Death  ofJdamy^  a  lyric  tragedy,  in  three  acts,  at  the  Aca<- . 
demy  of  Music,  in  1809.  It  will  be  easily  seen  what  numberless  difficulties 
.  such  a  subject  would  have  presented  to  a  common  composer.  The  only 
music  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  is  that  of  the  first  or  men.  It  ought 
then  to  possess  a  natural  simplicity,  from  which  the  polish  of  our  manner, 
and  even  the  perfection  of  art  itself,  are  carrying  us  further  and  further. 
M.  Lesueur,  who  possesses  a  musical  genius,  eminently  Biblical,  has  treated 
this  subject  in  so  sublime  a  style,  that  it  at  once  puts  the  seal  to  his  high 
reputation. 

A  few  words  will  serve  to  recapitulate  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  each  of  these  five  operas.  In  ^^  La  Caveme^  the  music  is  strong  and 
impassioned ;  in  M  Tekmachu^  melodious  and  fantastical ;  in  ^^  Paul  and 
FirgMi,**  it  is  tasteful  and  sentimental;  in  ^^  Le$  BardeSj'*  brilliant  and 
heroic ;  and  in  ^^  The  Death  of  Adam  J^  simple,  energetic,  and  solemn. 

The  grandeur  which  pervades  all  the  music  of  M.  Lesueur  obtained  him 
the  special  favour  of  the  Emperor,  who  named  him  the  successor  of  Paisiello 
as  director  of  his  chapel,  and  who  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold  snuffbox, 
hearing  this  inscription,  ^^L^Empereur  de$  Franfoii  a  VAuteur  des  Burdes^* 
We  shall  not  here  mention  a  large  collection  of  oratorios,  masses,  and 
niotetts,  by  this  composer,  for  the  imperial  chapel,  where  they  produce 
the  greatest  efiect  wnen  they  are  performed. 

M.  Lesueur  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  the  author  of  several  works 
on  music.  In  1787  he  published  a  volume,  in  octavo,  entitled  ^  Ej^se 
dMtdUi  (tune  MuHquej  une  imitative^  et  parikuUere  a  chaque  Sol^nmtV^ — 
Amongst  the  numerous  opinions  published  on  this  important  work,  that  of 
the  G>unt  de  Lac^pMe,  himself  a  great  author  and  composer,  will  no  doubt 


sufiliagiBfiosttifns.  Learned nmsidanshpive.^wayaboeiiewip^g^ 
ia  the  tiudyi  wd  thc^  Masies  of  Moaart  and  Haydln  have  b^^. 
brought  before  the  British  pubUc  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  familiarly  known  to  all  amateurs  of  tastp.  We  feel  there- 
fore (thanks  once  more  to  Mr.  Novello)  that  we  are  addressing  a 
large  circle.  M«  Lesuevr's  character  as  an  a'uthor,  both  in 
music  and  in  literature,  is  sufficiently  high  to  ensure  attention. 

Mr.  L.  has  divided  his  entire  work  into  Ibur'parts-^he  first, 
contains  the  plan  of  a  Mass  for  Ghtistmasi,  the  second  for  Easter, 
the  third  for  Whitsuntide,  and  the  last  for  the.  Assumption.  Each 
of  them  is  accompanied  by  a  long  courae  of  prefiitory  remark.  He 
has  minutely  divided  and  considered  every  separate  part  of  each. 
Mass — ^he  has  not  only  proposed  the  nature  of  the  sut^jediy  the 
idaas  they  are  intended  to  recall,  and  the  emotions  they  me  de»t 
deigned  to  awaken,  but  he  has  distributed  the  parts' the  several 
instruments  ought  to  take,  and  illustrated  the  entire  progress  of  • 
his  design.    Into  these  details  it  is  not  possible  Ibr  us  to  follow 
him.    At  some  future  time  we  may  perhaps  present  our  readers 
with  a  translation  of  some  of  the  parts  of  this  curious  work^    We 


have  much  weight  on  the  minds  of  our  readers.    M.  de  Lacepede  wrole. 
in  1787:— 

*'  M.  Letueur  b  not  contented  with  having  given  a  dramatic  iorm  to 
sacred  music,  by  presenting  in  his  compositions  subjects  always  analogous 
to  religious  ceremonies :  he  wishes  (and  the  idea  is  new  and  very  good) 
that  music  should  impart  a  particular  character  to  the  f%te  for  wfiicli  jt  is' 
composed  :  In  order  to  obtam  this  end,  he  has  formed  the  idea  of  describing 
in  his  different  pieces  of  music,  the  various  circumstances  ofsacred  history, 
commemorated  by  each  particular  solemnity.  Feeling  however  that  if 
the  pictures  offered  by  ma«ic,  forcibly  represent  the  varied  sensations  of  the 
mind,  wilh  even  their  manifold  gradations,  they  always  fail  in  the  exact  pre<- 
cision  which  ia  necessary  to  develppe  all  the  intentions  of  tlie  composer^ 
without  foreign  aid,  he  thinks  it  advisable  to  introduce  frequently  pertain 
sacred  airs,  wnich,  frpm  their  having  been  long  allied  to  well-known  Words, 
have  acquired  what  may  be  called  a  determined  expression,  and  are  sulffi-. 
cient  to  settle  vague  signification,  and  to  enlighten  obscure  intentions.  Such 
is  M.  Lesueur's  plan. 

^^  A  notice  on  the  Mdopeia,  Rythmopeia^  and  the  grand  cIiarACler  o^ 
ancient  music,  printed  in  M.  Gail^s  translation  of  Anacreon,  is  also  written, 
W  M.  Lesueur.  Several  periodicar  writers,  and  amongst  others,  M» 
Guingnen^i  consider  it  as  very  learned,  and  as  throwing  a  new  light  upon 
the  present  very  obscure  history  of  the  Greeks.  The  letter  of  M.T^esuev^, 
to  his  friend  M.  Guillard,  which  was  divided  into  six  part%  atid  was  pub- 
lished in  1802,  has  been  found  by  composers  to  contam  excellent  sketches 
on  the  art,  and  especially  on  dramatic  music,*^ — Dictionmin  Uisioriquc^ 
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shall  new  cotiteiit  ottrsehr^  wMh  Mth  of  hb  more  gidtietal  ^bser- 
VatiMft  is  bear  «poii  tke  eoiiBtrucd<»ii  of  Btteh  c<Mtit>o0{f!l^ 

Our  ftvtlior  iiot  only  eontends  fdt  ft  te^arftte  and  decided  thu* 
racier  to  each  Mass,  but  a  character  appro]^ate  to  the  oceasioa 
on  which  the  Maad  »  celebrated.  He  «ayg  Masses  may  drtfer  not 
alone  in  their' general  tone:  some  may  contain  remitffscenees  fl*om 
early  composers  of  sacred  music  to  be  heard  in  the  accom{^ni- 
ments ;  others  may  be  written  upon  plain  chants,  and  others  agaiii 
introduce  tmits  of  sacred  melody  traditionary  among  the  jpeopte 
and  adopted  by  the  ehtircb,  upon  words  analogous  to  therecoUee* 
tions  they  carry  along  with  them,  yet  consistent  with  the  liolem- 
nities  of  the  particular  festival.  M.  Lesuenr  proj[ioses  also,  by 
diibrent  dWisioiis,  and -by  the  re-^appearance  of  certain  sufajectB 
heard  as  principal  in  one  part,  subordinately  i^  another,  to'  modff^ 
thoexpresiion.*  This  treatment,  he  justly  conceives^  will  create 
a  diivefsity,  yet  render  each  Mass  appropriate  and  peculiar  %6 
thoso  great  events,  to  celebrate  which  the  congregation  assembles. 

Such  is  his  grand  outline.  In  entering  upon  the  detail  he  con- 
eerres  thsft  there  is  an  analogy  perceptible  to  the  e^ndiie  mtigiciati 
between  the  church  tones*  and  Ae  modes  of  the  Greeks,  and  Ji^ 
thus  classes  them :  >       .• 

Ckurek  Tonei  Greek  Modet. 

First • Dorian 

Second Hypodorfan 

Third ;..  Phrygian 

Fourth Hypophrygian 

Fiftb ^olian 

Sixth Hypoaeotian 

Sereirth r . . , Mixolydian 

Eighth Hypermixolydian. 

M.  Lesueur^s  notion  of  the  agreement  is  not  however  very 
precise.  He  interprets  the  wor&  ^olian,  Dorian,  Phrygian,  &c. 
as  applied  to  mode,  merely  to  relate  to  that  almost  nndelSnable 
quality  which  we  of  this  day  attribute  to  national  music.  'Each 
^  nation  has  its  peculiar  character  and  its  characteristic  music,  and 
in  this  manner  he  conceives  the  chuith  tones  may  be  likened  to  the 
modes  of  theOteehs— a  very  imperfect  atfid  shadowy  resemblance. 

*  For  an  tccamit  of  these  tones  see  Afof .  Ree.  '?ol.  Zj  p.  87. 


But  biB  application  seeifi^  fdiU  more  fai;-fe.tclied,  for  it,  dtP^lM" 
entirely  uppn  tde.  afB^i^tioAiof  tii^  wx>rd8  .of.lJie  v^rjr  fu^iciep^ 
epmpositipna  yfU^h  lie  proppss^  tp.ioiKftrpoilit^*  D^aw  «|9  not.xine 
probably  in  tepi  thfMi^nd  ChrfajLiaos,  of  the  preseqt  day.  wqu14 
have  tJfB  slightest  knowledge  of  .these  tunes,  or  words,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  wholly  fanciful.  . 

Our  author  has  «ii^ployed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  explana- 
^n  of  dijFerent  metres  and  their  components,  but  this  pa^  of  his 
work  weishall  also  pass  over.  It  wilji.be  more  ,to  opr  purpo^  to 
cite  the  rulf^  which  lidons.  J^  )ays.down  for  the'ii|cprpQratj/pn.of 
th/^air^. -/^e  say»— 

<<  It  is  thought  that  plam  diants  have  not  been  bltemd^d  in  a 
sufficiently  melodious  maiuier  ;with  the  re^t  jof  the  mu$|c,  in  whajt  o 
called  counterpoint  The  air,  duet,  or  trio,  that  is  inteadkd  i0 
be  combined  with  this  music,  f acred  by  ,tra4ition,. should  first  be 
executed  separately,  and  ought  to  have  the  ppwer  of  pbeoahig, 
independently  of  th^  plain  chant,  wh^h  sli^Mjild  aiWrwands  be  in^ 
troduced  below  this  pi^ce.  Rob  counterpoint  of  the  plain  chant, 
and  you  leave  only  music  without  finish,  without  soulr^tbere 
remains  merely  the  sketch  or  Imniprworfc  of  what  th^rot  should 
be.  Care  however  should  be  taken,  in  the  use  of  plain  chants, 
to  select  those  only  which  are  melodious  and  well  known  to  the 
people,  in  order  that  they  may  recall,  immediately,  on;  hearing 
them,  the  words  to  which  they  have  been  consecrated.  In  all  cases 
however  the  plain  chant  should  be  employed  but,  seldoip,  and  at 
most  in  fiigue.  Again,  the  expression  of  this  fugue  should  describe 
an  actual  situation,  a  general  design,  from  whichjpDay  result  a 
sensible  picture ;  for  those  fugues  which  describe  nothing,  and 
which  serve  merely  to  dbplay  the  science  of  the  composer  and 
difficulties  overcome,  ought  to  be  banished  from  our  churches, 
and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  labour  (difficult  in  truth)  of  that 
roan  who  occupied  himself  wit|i  throwing  peas  from  a  distanpp  at 
the  point  of  a  needle.  He  certainly  did  obtain  some  sort  of  admi- 
ration from  Alexander;  but  what  reward  did  hfi  receive  ^oai  this, 
judicious  Prince? — Prepare  a  bushel  of  peas,  said  he  to  his  atten- 
dants, and  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

^^  If  you  have  to  compose  an  energetic  piece,  if  you  wish  to  dp- 
scribe  those  sentiments  which  the  ^  ffomo /actus  esV  of  the  Mass 
for  Christmas  inspires,  do  not  think  to  attain  your  end  by  merely 
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reenlling^  in  your  piece  the  well-kriowri  plain  cilmnt  of  the  hymn 
Wftich  describes  the  birlh  of  the  Saviour  s  this  will  only  cari^  you 
through  a  quarter  of  the  business.  The  plain  chant  will  serve 
very  well  to  determine  the  situation,  but  nothing  further.  What 
then  must  be  done  to  express  all  the  sentiments  which  this  situa- 
tion insjlires?  This  plain  chant  must  be  embellished  with  the 
roost  ejcpresaire  mnsic  and  the  most  energetic  arrangement  of 
parts,  by  which  all  the  instruments,  each  by  its  own  particular 
language,  «hall  form  together  a  melodious  whole,  so  harmonious 
and  analogous  to  the  sentiments  the  ^  Homo  factus*  inspires, 
that  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  mistake  the  object  of  the  composi- 
tion. Hence  may  be  seen^  by  a  certain  deduction,  the  manner  in 
wbieh  All  traditionary  sacred  airs  should  be  treatedw  Nevertheless 
it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  display  particular  parts  of  the  plain 
chants,  unadorned  and  in  unison  ;  but  they  must  then  have  a  suffi- 
ciently marked  character  to  determine,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
describe  the  situation." 

M.  L.  insists  strongly  lipon  the  combination  of  the  two  oppo- 
site principles  of  unity  and  variety.  Although  all  the  pieces  of 
music  for  one  solemnity  should  have  properties  which  are  com- 
inoti  to  themselves,  yet  the  character  of  the  Kyrie  ought  not  to 
be  that  of  the  Ohtlor^^nt  although  the  Kj/Hii  should  preserve  its 
pathetic  cast,  it  ought  nevertheless  to  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  , 
Gloria^  which  relation  should  be  ^<  as  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
to  the  brightness  of  noon."  This  he  goes  on  to  elucidate  by  the 
Gloria  as  it  should  be  set  for  Easier  Sunday,  and  the  Kyrie  which 
he  describes  as  being  uttered  by  persons,  who  pray  for  the  mercy 
of  GtoA  on  that  occasion^  witi}  the  lively  faith  of  those  who  are 
sure  and  certilin  that  the  resurrection  is  nigh^  ^^  Lord  hate  mercy 
upon  us**  therefore  cfhoilld  be  set  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  the  sUme  words  to  be  sung  on  Good  Friday.  He  carries  on 
the  same  notion  through  the  several  parts  of  the  Mas3« 

^^  It  is  not  that  the  general  sentiment  of  heroic  gaiety  ought  not 
to  be  modified  on  this  day,  by  an  infinite  number  of  other  feelings 
which  only  tend  to  the  promotion  of  this  giuety;  6n  the  contrary, 
this  modification  is  necessary  to  produce  effect.  Let  tis  look  for 
examples  in  profkne  history^  The  pervading  sentiment  of  all  trage^ 
dies  is  sadnessii  The  principal  sentiment  in  thelphigenia  is  grief; 
it  isthedeathof  that  Princess  at  the  end  of  the  perspective.  But  the 
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piece  is  not  for  this  reason  the  less  varied  by  situati^iiB)  whidi 
modiry  this  grief ;  it  contains  even  moments  of  joy,  such  as  that 
in  vfhich  Iphigema  arrives  in  Anlis.  But  all  these  aeceasory 
feeliags  always,  terminate  in  the  g^oeral  impression,  which  is  sad- 
ness* The  chapel  master  must  follow  these,  general  principle^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  that  species  of  sacred  drantia  which  he  jemr 
ploys  to  recall  the  event  which  is  celebrated  in  the  church  by  any 
particular  solemnity.  If  it  is  at  Christmas,  he  will, dispose  the  , 
events  of  sacred  history,  which  are  recalled  by.the.wqrdaof  the 
Mass,  the  airs  appropriate  to  the  season,  which  he  will  itttroduce 
in  the  back-ground  of  his  picture,  the  plain  chants  of  the  day,  the 
analogy  and  repetition  of  the  circumstances,  efo  as  .to- form  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  pcesent  to  biwsic 
the  means  of  describing  distinctly  the  various  modifioUions  of.  a 
soft  joy  mingled  with  gratitude^  but  which  shaJLl  nevertheksp  all 
partake  of  the  general  sentiment.  It  is  by  the  ofMnbinatipii^  by 
the  well-understood  disposition  of  these  aocesspvy  senfiations,  by 
their  contrasts^  and  by  the  eflTect  they  have  on  each  other^  that  we 
areeaahled  to  combine  unity  with  variety  in  our. chxiceh  music/* 

These  abstracts  and  quotations  will  convey  the  geoeral  outline 
drawn  by  our  author.  In  his  fourth  division  he  entefp  ,very 
minutely  into  the  details  of  the  composition  of  saer^  music :  he 
treats  of  the  design — the  order,  properties,  contrasts^  effects,  and 
Ucenaea  which  this  design  will  bear-^-of  the  progrcseioi^  and  the 
entire  effi3ct*«-<Kf  the  force  of  resemblance,  both  in  the  vocal  ajud 
instmmental  expression— 4>f  its  beauty— elegance  and  consisteney. 
All  tiiese  subjects  are  illustrated  by  much  philosopUeal  and  some 
poetiead  remark,  and  in  order  to  dp  justice  to  the  styl^  of  M.  iter 
sueur,  we  shall  dose  our  obligations  to  him  with  a  quolaticm  in 
his  own  word^t  that  hi»  manner  may  not  suffer  by  translation. — 
These  pages  conclude  his  prefiitory  remarks  to  his  plan  for  the  " 
Mass  on  theoccasion  of  the  Assumption. 

^^Mes  raisoQB  ne  voub  ont-ellea  pas  encore  asses  persuade? 
avez  VOU8  besoia  d'un  plus  sftr  gamut,  pour  vous.  laisser  convaii^- 
cre!  EhbienJ  consuHea  uu  meillettrMattre.  Moa  autoritiS  n'a 
pas  aesez  de  poids  pour  que  vous  vous  y  i^Miiaettjkea ;  &  leaexem- 
pies  que  jfai  dxmni  j.us|[u'ici  sonttrop  feibl<s>po«r  vqisSieBservij:. 
Consultea  la  nature  eUe  mtee.  Par*tottt  eUe.  vo.us;  nofttr era  le 
modela  de  celte  heureuse  d^ganoe  imie  k  la  beawt^.    8i  vous  la 
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r^gardez  au  commencement  de  la  belle  saison,  elle  ne  vous  mon- 
tjhera  encore  qu*un  beau  spectacle ;  elle  ne  vous  fera  voir  qu^uae 
belle  verdure;  ce  coup  d'lml  uniforme  ne  vous  arr£tera  pas  long- 
'  terns  ?  maisconstdirez^la  au  milieu  de  cette  saison.  Verrez-vous 
de  sangfroid  ators  son  beau  front  se  couronner  de  tant  de  fleurs 

'  difSrentes  qui  rendentson  aspect  si  riant,  si  amiable? 

^  En  peignant  mdme  les  objets  purement  physique  qui  sont  dn 
ressort  de  Tart  musical,  c'est  la  nature  encore  qui  vous  apprendra 
leteieux  quels  sentimens  vous  devez  alors  exprimer,  &  I'el^gance 

-  avec  laquelle  vous  devez  le  faire.    Avez-vous  k  peindre,  par 

'  exenple,  le  spec^tacle  que  cette  nature  vous  offre  dans  cette  saison, 
lorsque  I'avant-o^ourriere  du  soleil,  ouvrant  h  peine  les  portes  du  ^ 
jour,  comnieBce  k  jetter  ses  premiers  regards  sur  nos  campagnes, 
qui  semblettt  tressailler  k  son  arriv^e  ?  Avez-voas  k  peindre  ce 
moment  ok  le  z^pUr  caresse  en  murmurant  la  verdure  ondoyante, 
ok  la  ro66e,  en  finrme  de  perles,  tombe  des  arbres  legeement  agites  ? 

'  tout,  dans  le  lointain,  se  confond  encore  comme  dan^  une  seulc 
couleur.    Une  foible  lumiere  n*6claire  encore  1^  objets  que  d^une 

'  maniere  uniforme*  Ce  spectacle  est  beau  ;  mais  les  graces  sans 
nombre  ne  se  sont  point  encore  montr^es ;  ou  plutot  vous  n'apper- 

'  cevrez  que  le  voile  diapbane  qui  les  couvre,  &  qui  vous  laisse 

'  cependant  di6ja  deviner  combien  d'agr^mens  vont  frapper  vos 
^regards,  dbs  que  I'astre  du  jour  aura  lev6  ce  bandeau.  Que  votre 
mrchestre  dllors,  par  des  sons  tenus^  louresy  par  des  accens  doux  Sf 
presqu*ufdfi>rmeSy  peigne  le  calme  de  la  nature  a  son  rev^il. 
Qn'une  mesnre  &  un  rhythme  tranquille  donnent  la  vie  aux  modi- 
fications des  sons,  qui  parcourront  d'upe  maniere  conjointe  & 
presqu'imperceptible,  toutes  les  cordes  du  grave  a  Taigu,  &  de 
Taigu  au  grave.  Que  cesr  sons  maries  ensemble  par  une  liaison 
g6n£rale,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  passage  de  I'un  k  Tautre  soil  insen- 
sible &  presqu'inaprper^u,  ne  fassent  soup^onner  que  de  loin  la 

'  mdodie,  &  que  I'liarmoiiie  sourde  &  aussi  pen  bruyante  que  le 
z^phir,  sur  laquelle  ib  seront  soutenus,  nous  annonce  les  graces 
qui  vont  bientdt  parottre.  Si  c*est  a  vous  k  disposer  des  paroles, 
que  votre  partie  vocale,  sans  cependant  prendre  un  chant  deter- 
mine, empruntc  des  inflexions  analogues  aux  sentimens  qu'on 
iprouve  k  eet  instant.  L^air  subtil  &  pur  en  ce  moment,  semble 
jetter  plus  de  ser^hit^  dans  votre  ame,  en  meme-temps  qu^il  donne 
k  votre  corps  plus  de  l^g^ret^,  &  semble  lui  faciliter  ja  respiration. 

3  c  2 
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Les  pa^isions  modcrees  que  vous  sentez  alors,  ne  vous  su|;gereB4 
point  de  plaisirs  ardens;  mais  conibien  sont-ils  preferablee  mux 
plaisirs  bruyans  que  Ton  va  chercher  dans  ces  iStes  noeturn^  pfjr 
le  besoin  de  se  fuir  soi-mfime  !  Ici  rhomme  seul  n'est  point  avec 
un  ennemi ;  la  nature  semble  le  raccommoder  avec  lui«in^ne» 
Que  votre  partie  vocale  done,  en  mSme-terops  qii^e  les  paroles  i|e 
seront  que  comipp  Je  tUre  du  tableau,  exprime,  pour  ainsi  dire^ 
I'absence  de  toutcs  les  passions.  Que  ses  inflexions  soient  aussi 
tranquilles,  aussi  calmes  que  votre  anie  Test  a  ce  moment.  Que 
le  cbant  doux,  simple,  ne  soit  etabli  alors  que  suir  d'heureuses 
consonnanccs,  qui  lui  donneront  cette  purete  que  nous  ressentons 
nous*m€mes  en  ce  moment  au  fond  de  notre  cceur. .  _ 

^^  Mais  deja  I'orient  paroit  enflamme ;  la  nuit  d6chire  ses  som- 
brcs  voiles;  }es  etoi}es  ont  disp^ru,  Maintenant  hors  des  port^s 
de  Tempir^,  Taurore  entratne  le  soleil  dfins  sa  cqurse  brillante, 
D^ja  ses  premiers  feux  dorent  la  verdure,  &  la  montrent  couverte 
d'une  fratche  rosee,  qui  f'^fl^chit  aux  yeux  une  lumiereeclatantequi 
fait  nattre  une  infinite  de  couleurs  parfaitement  nuancces,  C^est 
alors  que  la  nature  paroit  dans  tons  ses  atours,  &  brillante  de 
toutes  ses  graces.  Ici,  c^est  une  vaste  prairie  que  les  fleurs  em- 
bellisent ;  la,  c^est  un  fleuve  majestueux  bordc  de  pdles  peup* 
liers;  plus  loin,  ce  sont  des  coteaux  arides,  coaronnes  d'une  ricjie 
for£t,  d'oilk  parvient^'a  mpn  oreille  enchantce,  le  chceur  des  habi- 
tans  de  Tair,  <|ui,  ^  leur  r^veil,  semblent  saluer  le  Crcateur.  Pajr- 
tout,  c'est  une  campagne  variee  qui  me  presente,  non  seulement 
Taspect  le  plus  beau,  mais  encore  le  plus  riant,  le  plus  gracieux. 

^^  Que  votre  orchestre  alors  ait  une  tournure  elegante  analogue 
k  celle  de  la  nature.  Que  son  mouveiniei^t  ei^  n|iissi^nt,  &  sans 
cesser  de  soutenir  la  douce  h^rmonie  que  nous  venons  de  lui  pre- 
scrire,  se  chanj^e  ^epeyidant  insensiblement  en  une  autre  plus 
acc61£ree ;  tandis  que  \es  sons  tenus  observeront  une  gradation 
du  grave  a  Taigu,  S^  du  Jbible  du/ori.  Que  son  harmonic  devi» 
enne  de  plus  en  plus  delicieuse,  rayissftnte|  celeste.  Que  Ton 
croie  entendre,  d^ns  les  instrumens  a  vpnt,  les  plus  aigus,  comme  ^ 
les  flfites,  le  concert  des  oiseaux ;  &  dans  les  ii^strumens  un  peu 
plus  graves,  tels  que  les  hautbois  &  clarinettps,  H  melodic  tou- 
phante  du  chalumeau,  qui,  en  ce  moment,  s'aqime  sous  les  doigts 
du  berger  matinal.  Que  Ton  croie  reconnoLtrC|  4&iis  le  murmure 
d^  alto  A  seconds  violonsy  celui  des  eau^  qui  serpcntent  dansjc^ 
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plaine.  Que  les  basses  &  les  premiers  violons  tiennent  entr'eux 
une  barmonie  m&le,  gradoie  &  plaine,  qui  soit  propre  k  r^veiller 
I'idie  de  cet  ensemble  majestueux  que  Tastre  du  jour  montre 
graduellement  dans  toute  T^tendue  de  l'bori8on«  Que  la  partie 
voeale  qui  se  fera  entendre  en  m£me«tempB  •  que  cet  orcbestre^ 
(suppose  que  ce  soit  a  vous  de  eboisir  les  paroles,  &  de  les  dis- 
poser) se  ressente  de  cette  volupt^  douce  que  le  spectateur  doit 
ofeessairement  ^prouver  k  la  vue  de  ces  objets  encbanteurs. — 
Qu'elle  ait  cette  m^lodie  ravissante  capable  de  parler  aussi  dfli* 
cieusement  k  Tauditeur,  que  le  lever  du  soleil  I'a  fiut  au  contem- 
plateur,  en  portant,  dans  ses  sens  attendris,  une  impression  de 
fratcheuraadd'epcbantement  quia  sembl^  s'insinuerjusque  dans 
le  fond  de  son  ame. 

^^  II  semble  qu'en  s'^loignant  de  la  ville,  pour  se  rapprocfaer 
de  cette  nature,  aussi  belle  que  simple,  on  quitte  les  sentimens 
abjects,  pour  emprunter  quelque  cbose  de  son  inviolable  puret^. 
Une  douce  melancolie  semble  passer  dans  notre  cceur,  sans  y 
porter  la  tristresse.  Les  desirs  effri'nds  qui  ailleurs  fontsentir 
leurs  pointes  aigues  &  douloureuses,  semblent  s'^mousser  alors, 
&  ne  VQus  fiiire  ^prouvcr  qu'un  doux  irc'missement,  que  ce  spec-^ 
tacle  sublime  change  bientfit  en  des  meditations  qui  en  prennent 
'sa  teinte.  Ces  objets,  imposans  en  mfime-temps  qu'ils  vous  frap- 
pent,  vous  ^levent  au-dessus  des  cboses  crimes,  and  vous  font 
remonter  jusqu'a  }eur  Divin  Auteur* 

^^  O  vous,  ames  sensibles !  je  vous  prends  k  t^moins  I  N'avez- 
vous  pas  senti  alors  cet  attendrisseoient,  ce  resserrement  de  poi- 
trine  qui  n'a  point  laiss^  votre  oil  sec  ?  Oui,  vous  Tavez  £prouvd« 
Eb  t  quelle  ame  assez  froide  qn*iln*ait  ^chauff^e?  Nou  il  n'existe 
point  de  mortels  asseas  malfaeureux  que  ce  spectacle  n'ait  attendris. 
J'aime^croire  que  les  desirs  turoultueux  qui,  coronie  une  mer 
orageuse,  balottent  ordinairement  les  foibles  bumains,  peuvent 
devenir,  k  la  contemplation  de  la  nature,  Tinsttument  de  leur 
bonheun 

^^J'ai  H^h6  de  faire  sentir  les  douces  impressions  que  fait 
iprouver  le  calme  d'un  beau  matin,  pour  indiquer  aux  eleves, 
d'une  maniere  d^taill^,  les  divers  sentimens  quMls  devront  faire 
passer  dans  leur  partie  voeale,  tandis  que  leur  orcbestre  fera  le 
tableau  du  r^veil  de  la  nature.  Nous  avons  d£ja  dit  qu'elle 
devoit  avoir  une  m^lodie  douce,  encbaatresse.  Ajoutons  que  cette 
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n€lodie  doit  dtre  aussi  pure,  ft  avoir  vne  marclie  aussi  patsible 
que  les  sentiment  qu'elle  doit  exprimer.  Ajontons  que  le  chant 
doit  etre  auBsi  agrfoble,  audsi  gracieux  que  beau.  Ajoutons  que 
sam  £tre  triste,  il  doit  se  ressentir  d*ane  certaine  m^lancolie 
iieurense.  Ajoutons  enfin  que  ce  grouppe  de  rausique  doit  gra* 
duer  insensftlement,  &  se  d^grader  sur  un  chceur  attendrissaut, 
qui  devra  terminer  par  une  r£umon,  une  explosion  g6n6rale  de 
touted  les  roix  qui,  au  bruit  des  timbales  &  des  trompettes,  feront 
entendre  un  cantique  de  louange,  adresst  auSouverain  Auteur  de 
savie. 

^'Mais  VOU8  ne  parviendrez  jamais  i  parfaire  ce  tableau,  si  vous 
n'allez  contempler  auparavant  ce  spectacle  sublime.  En  un  mot, 
ce  ne  fera  qu'en  suivant  pas  a  pas  la  nature  au  physique  &  au 
moral,  que  vous  r6nssirez  it  faire  comparer  vos  ouvrages  h  ceux 
que  l*antiquit6  appelle  Ingemorum  monumenta  qua  sascwUs  prO" 
iantur^  8c  k  fitire  dire  de  vous,  comme  on  l*a  dit  d'un  auteur 
c6lebre,  que  Pincens  qu^il  brAloU  snr  rautetdes  museSy  n^Stoit  que 
le  parfum  desjlenrs  dont  elles  ravoient  courormSy 


The  first  Mass  in  succession  to  those  we  have  in  a  former 
volume^  reviewed,  is  No.  4,  in  Bb. 

The  Kyrie  opens  with  an  adagio.  The  symphony  is  elegant, 
plaintive,  and  it  introduces  a  short  counter-tenor  solo. — ^The 
union  of  the  voices  is  solemn  and  imprecatory.  The  allegro 
movement,  in  {  time,  has  little  of  grandeur  or  solemnity  about  it; 
Its  greatest  effect  is  derived  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  notes 
Bnd  passages,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  '^  calling  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  but  the  rhythm  is  inconsistent  with  this  sentiment, 
as  well  as  the  florid  style  of  parts  of  the  Srst  treble.  It  is  not 
less  curious  to  observe  the  practical  introduction  of  setting  the 
same  words  in  so  totally  diflferent  a  manner  as'  is  done  in  the 
adagio  and  allegro.  The  Oloria  is  spirited,  and  full  of  joy  and 
praise.  The  humility  of  the  Adoramus  te  is  finely  expressed. 
We  find  in  more  instances  than  one,  traits  of  melody  which  are 
also  in  The  Creation.  The  passage  beginning  on  the  last  bar  but 
one  of  page  IS  is  very  similar  to  one  fn  The  marvellous  worky  in 
which  the  treble  holds  the  high  e.    Perhaps  the  finest  conception 

♦  Vd.  4,  p.  330. 
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of  this  porlioB  of  tke  Maat  is  the  bose  passage  upon  tkewonfc  ^f 
iottifpeeeaim^  (end  which  is  note  for  note  from  the  passage  <^  tAe 
iie«Hbt))ijnivri»^^  The  Creaiiony}  kadiiig  into  an  adagiom 
E  iat.  We  preftr  this  movement  to  any  other;  it  ia  rich  in 
graceful  and  expressive  melody^  while  the  scienee  of  the  coiqposcr 
is  amply  displayed  in  the  beautifnl  initatioDs  between  the  parts 
the  adaptation  of  the  accompaniment*  We  may  trace  the  author 
of  the  cannenets  in  the  treble  solo  Qui  sedes^  which  b  note  for 
note  the  same  as  the  passage  in  die  JVanderery,  on  the  words  ^^  whea 
the  moon  fiuntly  beaming." 

The  gradual  ascent  of  the  pairts  in  nnison  of  the  Qaoirimr  iu 
solus  is  grand^  ajsd  expressive  of  the  wordsw  Upon  the  words  ^^  in 
gloria  Dei  paitit  amen^*  b  ft  fngne  upon  two  snhjeets.  Ths 
Credo  is  distinguished  by  a  firmneas  and  strength  that  becomes  the 
declaration  of  fisitb.  Much  efTect  is  given  to  the  words  et  imisi' 
biliumy.  by  the  rests  and  by  the  subdued  manner.  Descendii  a 
€celis  13  expressed  fay  a  corresponding  descent  of  notes  ;  but  here 
the  isutation  of  sense  by  sound  is  perhaps  rather  too  dose*  The 
Et  itKomaiitsiB  an  adagio  in  G,.  opening  with  a  beautiful  sym- 
phony for  the  hautboy.  It  begna  with  a  tenor  solo^  and  may  well 
be  supposed  to  espress  the  descent  of  a  holy  spiriL  The  uom^ 
diate  anjaouofieBMUt  of  the  Crueifums  etimn  pro  moUs  sub  PonUo 
Pilaio  ia  sublime  and  almost  terrific,  and  gives  increased  effect  to 
the  melanchply  strain^  passus  et  seputtus  est.  The  Et  resurreaiit 
isdietiagukhed  by  its  full  and  powerful  hamhenies*  The  San^tus 
is  devotioaal;  the  vocal  parts  very  simple  and  the  accompawimQnt 
florid^  but  very  dcfgant.  Plem  swU  eesti  is  a  buvst  of  praise* 
The  Bemdieius  is  an  allegretto,  in  f  timeand  in  E  flat ;,  there  is 
much  in  it  to  delight,,  particuhuiy  its  smoothness  and  grace,  wUeh 
are  the  characteristics  of  Haydb  V  mannei.  The  Aguns  Dei  has 
ail  the  sBtttimaal  which  dictates  the  prayer  for  absolution  from 
si%  while  it  jpossesaes  the  graces  of  melody  and  the  power  of  har- 
DMiy*  The  Dona  nobis  in  devoted  to  the  dispby  of  science ;.  ils 
intricate  combinatiensy  ^^^P^mb,  and  imitations,,  mdicats  any  Udng . 
rather  than  a  peay er  for  peace. 

The  fifth  Mass  is  one  of  the  mast  extensiremid  elaborate  in  the 
whole  cxrfbction;  it  ia  oonstmcAed  vpon  the  meal  magnificent 
plan,  whether  the  entm  design  of  the  moirements  be  ccnsidered; 
or  the  lofty  and  scientific  manner  Ia  which  they  ate  trei^ed.    We 
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have  however  to  encounter  or  abandon  the  prineipled  of  our  own 
more  solemn, and  as  Protestants,  we  esteem  it  more  proper  eecle^ 
siastical  style,  as  much  almost  in  this  composition  as  in  any  for  the 
Catholic  service  we  remember.  We  are  ready  to  da  justice  to 
the  merits  of  the  work,  but  we  must  take  a  distinction  so  necessary* 
The  Ktftic  is  in  three  movements — a  solemn  largo — ^a  light  and 
florid  allegretto^  consisting  of  solos  for  the  tenor,  interspersed  with 
chorus,  and  a  fugue  upon  a  very  long  and  difficult  snlgect.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  how  much  at  variance  such  a 
treatment  is  with  the  interpretation  Christians  of  other  denomi* 
nations  put  upon  this  fearful  imprecation.  Here,  as  if  to  set  the 
question  into  stronger  contrast,  we  have  the  solemnity  of  the  first 
opposed  to  the  levity  of  the  second  movement,  and  lastly  it  is  again 
wrought  with  an  elaboration  of  science  that  is  totally  apart  from 
-feeling*  We  must  take  exception  to  such  an  arrangement— it 
may  demonstrate  fine  science,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  fine 
expression— the  only  legitimate  end  of  vocal  composition*  The 
G^rta  is  splendid  yet  simple  writing,  beautiful  melody  and  rich 
harmony  with  purity  and  truth.  The  Qui  tollu  is  even  more  ex- 
cellent. The  treble  solo,  Quoniam^'iA  a  poor  brisivure,  without 
meaning — and  can  only  be  accounted  fur  upon  the  supposition 
that  Haydn  wished  to  gratify  some  favourite  singer,  who  had  no 
objection  to  shew  the  flexibility  of  her  voice  at  the  expence  of 
her  (and  his)  judgment.  The  fugue  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria 
(page  25)  is  particularly  fine.  The  Credo  is  too  intricate  to  be 
even  effective,  yet  its  construction  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the 
soprano  is  introduced  xnsolosjio  give  a  division  upon  the  credo^  and 
to  enforce  as  it  were  the  joint  declaration  of  the  other  parts.  The 
Ei  incartuUut  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  movement  in  the  whole 
Mass,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  union  of  pathos  and  sublimity. 
A  long  tenor  solo  opens  it,  and  the  accompaniment  is  truly  superb 
and  affecting.  Towards  the  end  the  counter-tenor  and  base  come 
in — ^the  latter  with  powerful  efiect.  But  where  could  Haydn  find 
voices  of  such  a  compass,  yet  with  adequate  volume,  to  sing  the 
alto  part!  The  rest  of  this  noble  composition  corresponds  with 
those  portions  we  have  described,  solos  breaking  the  choral  parts, 
in  which  there  some  fugues  wrought  with  extraordinary  learning. 
Mass  No.  6. — ^The  Kjfrie  is  not  so  objectionable  as  some  others ; 
it  is  however  an  elegant  movement  rather  than  a  pious  adjuration, 
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4iq4  Tj^aemUes  a  dramatic  quartet  in  wbick  there  are  only  the 
aliffhteat  agitatknis  of  pas^ioii.  Tb6.acc9ii»|»anii»ent  is  quite  in 
Hay4a*A  bmt  maiuier.  The  Gloria  ii  aaimated  and  pleaaing. 
.T|ie  Graiias  agimw  \»  a  solo  for  tbo  eounter  tenor,  lying  so  ex- 
ceedingly kigh,  that  it  must  oa  ordinary  occasions  be  taken  by  a 
cantmlto.  It  is  altogether  frery  graf^ul,  and  where  it  becpnm 
fillip  the  employment  ot  the  partf  is  masterly.  The  Quamam  ie 
complex  itt  its  structure  and  full  of  modulation ;  the  Crede  spi^ 
rited.  The  Ei  imarnaius  opens  with  a  treble  solo,  not  very 
remarkable  for  its  melody-^ut  the  subsequent  parts,  ppirticularly 
the  El  msurr^dciif  exhibit  the  knowledge  of  modulation  and  eA^t- 
Haydn  pessesaed*  Et  viiam  venturi  is  a  learned  fiigne.  The 
Stmcluip  oa  thecoirtrary,  is  simple  and  solemn*  Pkm  ttmi  coili 
demonstrates  the  same  characteristie  modulation  as  the  rest.  The 
Bemdidm  startles  oar  more  general  amociatioiiSy  being  an 
allegro  molio,  and  in  truth  it  hM  but  little  meaning*  The  Agnus 
Dei  is  tolerably  graceful,  aod  the  Dofm  prays  for  peace  m  the 
{English  celebrate  its  conclusion-*^  boisterous  exclamation^ 

The  IMEass  No.  7,  which  comes  also  Ivop  Mr.  Latrobe,  who 
possesses  the  JiSS.9wrB  in  Haydn's  own  hand^writiftgt  has  moeh 
novel  and  go^d  music  in  it,  Kxperienee  has  taught  us  tio  dread 
to  open  the  Kjfrie^  whieh  is  alssost  certain  to  revolt  ouir  seMse  of 
appropriate  expression«-*-Thi8  is  Kght  and  pleasing)  and  to  mak# 
the  want  of  consistency  more  apparent^  the  same  strsin  is  con* 
verted  in  iiw  Mass  into  the  Z^pan  noUs*  The  treble  sok»  in  hi$ 
GraUaiag^mus  is  not  so  worthy  remark  as  the  short  Amtm  Aigno 
closing  tho  Quomam.  The  Credo  (bfem$}  is  singular  for  the  fire^ 
quent  introduction  of  an  ascendiog  oet|nre  in  the  him^  like  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  to  enforce  the  savmral  4aclaratevy  aeBteiKes, 
which  however  are  intermixed  by  each  part  taking  a  wspw^tm 
verse.  The  Et  incarnatus  is  Haydn's  maunerism>  whiiidit  Uiough 
beautiful,  is  still  mannerism*  The  melody,  gracefol^-<tke  parts 
interwoven  in  complicate  repUeations,  and  freqneBt  and  ahstrwe 
modulation*  Such  are  Ube  eharacteristics  which  meat  ccftaialy 
shew  and  determine  the  master*  The  aooompaniment  to  this  ori* 
gixial  strain  is  a  full  harmony  of  ehorda  of  qlmvers  thraughoui, 
which  gives  a  rhythmicsd  sdlemniiy  and  a  seusd  foundation  to 
the  whole,  coutrastiogeAelMaUy  with  the  grace  of  the  melody 
and  setting  off  the  light  aad  shadows  of  the  interwoven  parts.  The 
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Et  resurrexit  has  the  same  base  scales  we  note  above,  and  is  a 
very  spirited  movement.  The  Sanctus  is  the  most  singular  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Mass.  The  first  eight 
measures  of  this  adagio  of  common  time  are  a  symphony  and  ac- 
companiment of  triplets,  very  elegant  (the  stops  inserted  by  Mr. 
No^Uo  are  the  swell  hautboy  and  the  choir  dulciana)  while  the 
voices  repeat  the  word  sanctus  thrice,  each  occupying  the  time  of 
one  measure.  Domine  Deus  Sabaoih  is  then  thrown  into  a  short 
canon,'  the  accompaniment  proceeding  as  at  first.  The  efiect  is 
delightful.  It  is  well  set  off  by  the  declamatory  structure  of  the 
Pleni  sunt  cceK.  The  Benedictus  is  a  sweet  melody  (how  one 
always  feels  the  tnemory  of  the  Benedictus  of  the  Requiem!) 
/  opened  by  the  treble  and  answered  by  the  several  parts.  The 
Hosanna  is  short  and  animated,  and  the  Dona  concludes  with  a 
repetition  of  the  air  of  the  Kyrie.  This  Mass  appears  to  us  to  be 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  original. 

No.  8,  a  Missa  brevis,  from  the  same  collector,  has  much 
beauty.  The  Kyrie  approaches  nearer  to  our  notions  of  pro- 
priety than  most — ^but'Btill  it  is  only  an  approach,  for  though  the 
time  is  adagio^  the  measure  is  so  fractured  into  portions,  that  the 
pathos  is  lost.  The  Gloria  and  Credoy  thus  split  into  verses  taken 
by  the  several  voices,  will  never  remind  us  of  any  expression 
beyond  a  German  quodlibet.  At  the  end  of  the  Sanctus,  the  ^o- 
sanna  is  constructed  upon  a  single  strain,  which  the  parts  take  up 
in  common,  in  a  simple  but  curious  manner.  The  Benedictus,  a 
treble  solo,  is  elegant,  but  does  not  rank  very  high  as  melody. 
The  Agnus  Dei  is  very  soothing,  and  the  Dona  nobis  pacem  very 
sweet,  particularly  at  its  close. 

No.  9  is  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur,  and  is  in  our  judgment  the 
finest  composition  of  all  the  numbers  under  our  present  review. 
The  Kyrie  is  a  largo,  but  the  measure  is  subdivided  so  minutely 
in  the  accompaniment,  that  it  would  make  a  strikingly  graceful 
aomtory  canzonet,  far  better  than  such  an  imprecation,  though 
the  vocal  parts  are  not  so  liable  to  this  objection ;  but  its  solemnity 
is  destroyed.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  misapplication  of 
elegance.  The  Gloria  opens  nobly,  and  the  strain  et  in  terra  pax 
is  very  fine.  The  Qui  tollis  begins  in  duet  and  closes  full,  with 
good  expression  and  an  effective  point  d'orgue.  Quoniam  tu  solus 
is  a  bravura,  and  not  a  good  bravura.    It  might  do  well  enough 
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for  an  English  opera  song,  but  is  sadly  out  of  place  here,  and  is  a 
positive  deformity.  Cum  sanctp  spirilu^  solemn  and  inspiring. 
The  Anuffi^  a  fugue  in  the  old  manner,  and  richly  worked.  The 
Credo  is  one  of  the  boldest,  yet  tinted  with  the  prevailing  ele« 
gance.  The  Et  iitcamatus  is  really  expressive — ^the  rarest 
quality  in  these  composition^-— and  the  Et  resurrexH  not  less  so, 
nor  less  beautiful.  The  Sancius  is  enriched  and  set  off  by  an 
exquisite  accompaniment.  The  Benedictus  opens  with  a  treble 
8o1q,  and  is  cast  very  much  into  leads  for  the  principal  voices — it 
k  certainly  a  very  captivating  movement,  and  we  wish  when  we 
hear  such  compositions  we  could  for  the  time  forget  that  pf  the 
Requiem^  which  annihilates  all  others,  and  much  of  our  pleasure 
at  the  same  time.  Thb,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  stand  second  to» 
Mozart's,  puts  in  claims  difficult  to  set  aside.  The  Agnus  Dei  is, 
also  exceedingly  fine.  The  I}ona  nobis ^  by  places  admirable, 
and  as  a  whole  not  so  amenable  to  censure  as  some,  of  the  others* 
A  revision  of  this  mass  inclines  us  to  consider  it  as  supreme  in 
the  collection  before  us. 

Nt>«  )0  is  from  a  M  S.  score  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Latrobe, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  by  the  lovers  of  classical 
music  without  particular  distinction.  It  begins  in  C  minor  and; 
ends  in  the  major,  modulates  in  the  course  of  its  movements  into; 
a  variety  of  keys.  The  whole  style  of  this  mass  (which  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  others)  is  more  alia  capella  than  is  Haydn's 
wont.  We  prefer  the  Kjfrie  to  most  others,  since  it  unit<^ 
grace  with  pathos— ^the  effect  of  a  holding  base  note,  while  the. 
supprecatoryexclamationof  the  other  parts  goes  on  is  particularly 
beautiful.  It  is  in  the  general,  choral.  .  The  Or  Mas  agimusia  a 
solo  for  the  treble-«-the  opening  of  the  Benedictus  is  thrown  into 
alternate  duet  for  the  base,  tenor,  treble,  and  alto,  and  the  Agmis 
Dei  is  a  base  solo  of  much  elegance.  More  Jtrue  feeljng.of  the 
subject  pervades  this  composition  than  most  of  Haydn's  sacred 
works. 

No.  11  is  from  the  same  source,  and  is  a  Miua  brevis  for  .five 
Toices.  We  see  little  to  admire  and  much  to  dislike  in  it.  The 
whole  style  is  noisy,  and  the  admixture  of  the  verses  particularly,' 
in  such  a  portion  of  the  service  as  the  Creed,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  ideas  of  propriety.  The  Sanctus  and  the  Benedictus  (which 
b  a  duet  for  sopranos)  are  the  parts  that  chiefly  bring  the  com- 
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poser  to  our  recollection,  but  as  a  whole,  we  mast  eotifess  we 
are  not  anxious  to  hear  it  agaiit. 

No.  12  is  upon  the  same  grand  scale  as  Nos.  5  &  9.  It  is  in 
Eb  eon  organo  obligato.  The  Kj/rie  opens  with  a  double  fugue, 
and  is  a  movement  containing  very  various  beauties,  the  accompa- 
niment being  not  less  important  than  the  voiee  parts.  The  seve-* 
ral  portions  of  the  Gloria  are  not  less  splendid.  It  opens  very 
plainly,  but  with  fine  expression.  Oratias  tigimus  begifis  in  duet, 
for  the  two  middle  voices,  upon  a  sweet  melo^jiy.  The  treble  and 
counter-tenor  take  it  afterwards,  and  then  the  bAse  and  tenor 
leading  to  the  junction  of  all  the  parts.  The  words  Suscipe  degree 
caiianem  noftram  afford  the  ground  for  a  noble  base  solo.  The 
Qu&niam  is  animated,  and  the  Amen  commences  with  another 
double  fiigue.  Et  incamatus  est  is  a  tenor  solo  (Urgo)  in 
Haydn's  florid  manner  of  melody-^£l  resurresciM  an  alto  solo— 
Et  in  spiriium  sancium  a  treble  solo;  all  the  parts  eoming  in 
between,  and  when  otHubined  there  are  very  powerfVil  meliBmatie 
passages  for  the  base  and  tenor,  while  the  upper  parts  take 
long  notes — Et  nitam  venturt  is  anothel*  double  fugue.  The 
whole  of  these  movements  are  eertainly  vei^  noble.  The  Simctug 
also  begins  with  a  short  fiigue,  and  the  blase  of  the  organ  part  ta 
the  Pleni  sunt  emit  is  a  passage  of  three  asoending  cmrjunct  inter* 
vals  hnd  live  descending,  so  modulatitig  throbgh  many  scales,  and 
^Mrming  the  base  until  the  ffoionna  comes  in.  The  Benedict  us  is 
elabotate-^it  opens  in  duet  between  the  treble  and  tenor  upon  m 
gracefbl  but  not  particularly  captivating  aielody,  which  is  ao-» 
swered  by  t]ie  alto  and  base-*-it  then  beoooMs  fnll-^the  upper 
parts  are  florid^  the  under,  syUabio«T*the  parts  are^  subsequently 
woven  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  and  tlie  accompaniment  all 
through  is  very  active,  and  by  places  exceedingly  figurate  and 
bold.  The  Agnus  Dei  is  a  solemn  adagio,  but  the  Dana  is  even 
more  than  ordinarily  exclamatory.  This  is  one  of  the  moat  ela<' 
borate  (if  not  the  most  so)  and  inspiring  of  all  the  masses. 

We  must  say  the  entire  perusal  of  thnaa  passes  aOmewhat  dis- 
appoints as.  We  see  in  tham  indeed  the  fettility,  and  the  corner 
mand  over  technical  dificulties  which  great  inaaters  poseess,  aad 
we  find  occasional  traits  of  the  elegance,  gmoei  and  oontrivaHee  of 
Haydn,  bttf  there  is  neither  the  melody,  variety^  l»eauty,  graa* 
deur,  invention,  and  above  all^  there  is  not  th^  expressiveness 
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we  looked  for  «  priori^  from  tlM  author  of  TAe  Camoneh^  The 
Cfeaiton,  atid  fhe  Symphonies.  The  major  part  of  the  music  is 
goody  but  not  much,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  generality  of  reputed 
composers  of  ecdesiastical  musie  .  hare  tiritten.  A  sameness 
of  style  pervades  the  whole,  and  Haydn  as  seldom  rises  to  magni- 
ficence as  he  einks  to  insipidity.  Nothing  places  his  genius  4n  so 
inferior  a  light,  when  compared  with  Moeart*s,  as  these  his  com- 
positions for  the  church.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion 
that  they  add  little,  if  at  aU,  to  Haydn's  celebrity* 

Of  Mr.  Novello's  learning,  sEtll,  and  accuracy,  as  displayed  in 
the  organ  accompaniment,  and  in  hb  editing  generally,  too  much 
cannot  be  said*  It  is  quite  delightful  to  perceive  how  much  he 
has  incorporated  in  two  lines,  yet  with  how  little  embarrassment 
to  the  eye  or  the  hand.  This  is  a  task  of  no  slight  labour, 
and  the  only  adequate  recompence  he  can  receive,  for  so  much 
toil,  is,  that  his  name  will  go  down  together  with  those  of  the 
mighty  masters  whose  works  he  has  rendered  popular  and  has 
preserved,  to  posterity. 


Der  FreischutZj  ramaniische  Oper  in  3,  mtfkigen^  Von  Karl  Maria 
Von  Weher.    Maintz.    Schott. 

The  Overture  and  Songs  of  the  celebrated  melo^drame  of  the  Frei* 
sehutXj  or  the  Demon  of  the  Forest ;  the  poetry  translated  from 
the  German  by  W*  McGregor  Logan  /  the  music  by  Carl  Maria 
Von  Weber.    London,    Royal  Harmonic  Institution. 

It  is  at  once  the  praise  and  the  reproach  of  Englishmen,  that 
they  are  the  greatest  encoaragers  of  art  in  its  most  universal  accep- 
tation ;  for  they  illustrate  particularly  that  genius  is  qf  no  coun- 
try^ or  rather  that  they  worship  it  come  firom  what  country  it 
may— while  by  their  liberality  they  open  the  door  to  the.accusa-t 
tion,  that  they  have  little  or  no  genius  of  their  own,  but  are  con- 
tent to  live  upon  imported  talent.  But  if  we  consider  the  two 
branches  of  the  proposition^  or  .the  prai^  and  the  reproach  as 
they  have  been  justly  combined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  charge 
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thms  ^tened  upon  us  is  not  supported,  but  that  our  desire  for  the 
works  of  foreign  ability  proceeds, .  not  from  our  want  of  native 
production,  but  from  so  vast  an  appetite  for  excellence  that  the 
English  are  found  to  extend  their  patronage  to  the  productions, 
of  every  region.  Such  being  the  fact,  we  have  wondered  what 
has  so  long  delayed  our  public  reception  of  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of 
Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,*  which  has  now  for  some  years  filled  all 

♦  Weber  was  born  in  1786,  or  1787,  at  Eutin,  in  Holstein.  His  father 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and  his  son's -eariy  predilection  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  painting  and  music,  justified  his  care. 

The  first  regular  instruction  he  received  on  the  piano-forte,  the  instru- 
ment on  which  he  has  gained  such  a  high  reputation  as  a  player,  was  froni 
Heuschkel,  at  Hilburghansen,  in  1796,  and  it  is  to  this  severe  and  learned 
master  that  Weber  owes  hb  energy,  distinctness,  and  execution.  His  fa-« 
ther  perceiving  the  gradual  developement  of  his  talents,  took  his  son  to  the 
famous  Michael  Haydn,  at  Salzburg.  Owing  to  the  austere  manners  oP 
this  master,  young  Weber  profited  but  little  by  his  instmctiona. 

About  this  time  (1798)  h^  published  his  first  work,  six  fugaes  in  four 
parts.  At  the  end  of  that  year  Weber  went  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
taught  singing  by  Valesi,  and  composition,  as  well  as  the  piano-forte,  by 
Kalcher.  To  him  he  is  indebled  for  a  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  mu* 
sic.    Weber  w^  now  more  indefatigable  in  his  studies  than  ever,  and  be- 

San  to  apply  himself  to  one  particular  branch  of  the  art,  in  preference  to 
le  rest — ^tne  operatic  music. 

Weber  entertained  an  idea  of  rivalling  Sennefelder,  of  lythographic  ce- 
lebrity, and  he  says  that  the  invention  was  his,  and  that  he  used  machines 
more  adapted  to  the  purpose.  '  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Frisberff,  in 
Saxony,  where  the  best  materials  were  most  conveniently  at  hand.  The 
tedionsness  of  so  mechanical  a  business,  however,  could  not  fiiil  very  soon 
to  tire  a  mind  accustomed  to  more  refined  occupations,  and  the  young  spe- 
culator resumed,  with  redoubled  vigour,  his  study  of  composition.  While 
a  youth  of  only  fourteen,  he  wrote  tne  opera  ^  Dot  Wakbnadohen^^  (The 
Girl  of  the  Wood)  which  was  perform^  for  the  first  time  in  IBQO,  add  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  at  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Petersburg. 

An  article  in  the  musikalische  Zeitungj  excited  hi  the  young  composer 
the  idea  of  writing  in  an  entirety  new  style,  and  to  bring  again  inio  use  the 
ancient  musical  instruments,  wmch  then  were  nearly  brgotten.    For  this 
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purpose  he  composed,  in  1801,  at  Salzburg,  the  opera  ^<  Peter  Schnoll  and 
which  Michael  Haydn  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  let- 
ly  pretend  to  judge,  I  must  truly  and  candidly  say,  thai 
this  opera  not  only  possesses  great  power  and  effect,  but  is  composed  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint.  To  spirit  and  liveliness,  the 
composer  has  added  a  high  degree  of  delicacy,  and  the  music  is  moveover 
perfectly  saited  to  the  meaning  of  the  words." 

In  1802  his  principal  occupation  was  to  collect  all  works  on  the  th^ry 
of  music.  He  commenced  studying  harmony  once  more  from  its  very  ele- 
ments, with  a  view  of  constructing  an  entire  new  system  of  music.  The 
woA  entitled  ^^  Fogier^  13  Choraky^^  by  Sebastian  Bach,  analyzed  by  C.  M. 
Von  Weber,  may  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of  these  researches,  and  is 
equally  interesting  and  instructive. 
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Germany  with  th^  refiort  pf  its  power  and  attraction.  Truly  we 
are  in  this  instance  a  little  in  the  rearward  of  the  [fashion ;  it 
seems  we  atone  for  our  procrastination  by  its  eager  and  general 
adoption*    Not  only  the  English  Opera-house,  but  seven  of  the 

Soon  after  this,  we  find  him  entirely  left  to  himself  in  the  great  musical 
world  of  Viemnu  He  was  for  a  considerable  period  more  deeply  enraged 
than  ever  in  study  with  the  abb^  Vogler,  who  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  earnest  and  unabated  apt>lication  of  his  pupH.  After  havmg  finished 
his  musical  education  at  Vienna,  under  Verier,  he  was  called  to  Breslau, 
in  the  character  of  maestro  di  capeUa.  The  only  work  of  conseouence 
.during  his  Silesian  visit,  was  the  opera  of  <<  Rubezahl^^*  i.  e.  ^^  ifumbcr 
Nwy*  of  which  the  ill-famed  mountain  ghost  has  ftirnished  the  subject. 

The  commencement  of  the  great  Prussian  war  in  1806,  oblig>ed  him  to 
quit  his  post  at  Breslau,  and  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  Eugene,  of 
Wurtemburg.  Here  he  wrote  two  i^mphonies,  several  concertos,  and 
various  pieces  for  wind  instruments.  He  also  published,  at  this  time,  an  ^ 
Improved  edition  of  his  opera,  ^^  TAe  Moid  of  the  IVoodj^*  under  the  title  of' 
^^  SihanOy^*  a  cantata,  ^*  Der  ente  TVm,^'  some  overtures  for  a  grand 
orchestra,'  and  a  great  many  solo  pieces  for  the  piano-forte. 

In  1810  he  set  out  on  another  professional  tour.  At  Frankfort,  Munich, 
and  Berlin,  his  operas  were  performed  with  much  success,  and  his  concerts 
were  well  attended.  He  composed  the  opera  ^^  Abu  Ha$$any**  at  Darm* 
stadt,  in  1810. 

From  1813  to  1816  Weber  was  the  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague, 
which  he  organized  quite  anew,  and  wrote  here  his  great  cantata,  ^^  Kanqif 
und  Sieg."  Though  he  received  the  most  handsome  offers  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  he  did  not  accept  of  any,  until  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  there  a  German  opera.  His  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment were  not  only  crowned  with  complete  success,  but  received  the  most 
flattering  acknowledgment.  He  is  still  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  the 
German  opera  at  Dresden,  but  two  years  ago  had  leave  from  his  sovereign 
io  produce  his  opera,  <<  Der  FreUchuiZy^^  at  Berlin ;  and  in  November, 
18M,  his  opera  <<  EurymUkey'*  at  Vienna. 

His  printed  works  are  very  numerous.  They  consist  of  pieces  for  va- 
rious instruments,  namely,  concertos,  concertinos,  pot-pourries,  for  the 
piano-forte,  the  clarionet,  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  violoncello ;  of  sonatas, 
variations,  polonoises;  of  grand  symphonies,  overtures,  and  of  many 
operas,  amonff  which  the  most  important  are,  <^  SiivanOy*  ^^  Abu  Iloisany** 
**  Der  FreischutZy^^  and  "  Euryanthey  His  vocal  compositions,  in  four 
parts,  withanaocompaniment  for  the  piano-fi>rte,  deserve  particular  notice, 
and  principally  the  ^^  Leir  und  Schwerdty*  by  Korner,  m  which  he  has 
shown  his  talent  for  poetry  and  declamation.  He  is  at  present  said  to  be 
engaged  in  a  work  nmilar  to  Gretry's  essay  on  music,  '<  Kumtleriehren^" 
which  promises  to  be  highly  interesting.  His  <^  FrieeehutZy*^  the  words  by 
Kind,  has  elevated  him  as  an  jopera  composer,  abpve  all  his  German  con- 
temporaries. Since  Mozart's  ZauberflotCy  no  other  German  opera  has  be- 
come so  popular,  or  received  such  universal  applause. 

His  last  opera,  <^  Ewyanthcy"  or  as^  the  ardent  people  of  Berlin  have 
named  it,  ^^  L^Ennuyantey^*  was  produced  at  Vienna,  in  November,  1823, 
and  did  not  sueeeed.  It  is  too  Mriou^,  and  the  subject,  by  Madame  Chezy, 
is  feeble  and  uninteresting. 
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ninar  theatnoB  kare  their  ^^  Frrisehiiit/*  aad  mU  oidy  time  but 
Coveht  GhLrden,  it  is  smid^  is  preparing  to  bring  out  tbe  opera  with 
redoobled  magnificence  of  preparotion^^and  that  the  homage  may 
be  as  personal  aa  complete,  Weber  himself,  it  ie  added,  has  been 
engaged  to  write  other  operas  for  the  house. 
'  It  is  good  however  in  this  country  to  suffer  the  public  for  some 
time  to  hear  around  them  the  distant  thunders  of  applause«*-to 
let  them  brood  upon  reported  excellence  till  at  length  curiosity 
ferments  and  will  not  be  restrained*  In  this  instance  perhaps 
such  preparation  was  the  more  necessary,  because  Englishmen 
have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  magic — they  even  dis- 
regard judicial  astrology--^hey  do  not  quit?  credit  the  return  of 
the  dead  though  there  exists  some  vi^ry  curious  and  strong  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  such  apparitions,*  and  it  is  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  them  that  give  credence  to  the  authenticated  miracles 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe  himself.  In  Germany,  if  we  may  believe 
M.  de  Stendthal,  it  is  otherwise,  for  he  tells,  us  on  the  authority 
of  a  Count  and  a  Diplomatist,  that  the  magical  foundation  of  this 
story  of  the  Freischutz  is  believed  by  all  his  honest  countrymen. 
But  as  some  thirty  years  ago  the  English  received  with  ardour 
the  sentimental  comedy  of  The  6erman$^  they  now  with  no  less 
enthusiasm  are  found  to  run  after  this  mystical  opera.  Hecate, 
and  her  train  of  witches,  have  long  shewn  us  in  theory  ^^  all  mon« 
stroQs,  all  abominable  things,"  but  here  we  have  them  in  form  as 
palpable  as  Hecate  herself,  when  represented  by  Charles  Incledon, 
and  duly  <^  furnished  for  his  flight."  Newt  and  toad  and  licard 
nnd  owl  assist  at  the  ceremonies,  and  enter  the  circle  in  their 
proper  shapes  of  horror;  nor  do  they  derogate  from  the  effect 
even  of  the  music.  Indeed  to  understand  the  design  of  the  com- 
poser, and  to  enter  into  this  effect,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
that  the  bearer  should  be  well  acquainted  with  all  parts  of  this 
terrific  tale. 

It  is  taken  from  a  story  in  ^^  Popular  Tales  of  the  Northern 
Nations,"  and  is  founded  on  a  traditionary  belief  that  a  demon  of 
the  forest  furnishes  a  marksman  with  unerring  balls,  cast  under 

*  See  a  very  extraordinary  book,  pablished  under  the  iiUe  of  <^  Accre- 
dited Ghost  Stories,"  in  whieh  is  cited  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  first  men, 
and  mm  of  approved  courage,  ability,  and  character,  io  the  kingdom,  in 
support  of  some  most  extraordinary  relations. 
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tntifficar  influences.    The  draniatin  persona?  are^  in  tlie  German 
&iid  English  drama«i,  as  tinder  i 

Oermum,  '         Engluh. 

Ottokar The  same   « .  •  < .  •  •     A  BohemianPrince 

Cutio The  satne  .......     Forester  to  Ottokar 

Max • . .     Rodolph ^ 

^  (  Caspar >  Foresters 

^•"^P*'' '-'JroIIo S 

kilian 4  •  •     The  same   «....«•     A  Count rymaa 

Samiel Zamiel An  Evil  i^pirit 

fireitiit The  same   *.«•«..     A  Hermit 

Agatha  •••.^•••««     The  same   ...T,..     Daughter  to  Cuno 

Aenu(ihen Ann Her  Relative^ 

Witch  of  the  Glen. 

It  is  an  did  remark  that  English  singers  cannot  act,  and  English 
actors  cannot  sing — therefore  the  German  Caspar  19  split  into  two- 
portions  for  the  English  stage^  and  Caspar  acts  and  Rollo  sings,  the 
poor  singer  being  made  into  an  underling  sort  of  accomplice  to  the 
toaster- villain  Caspar j  who  has  sold  himself  to  Zamiel  at  the 
etpiration  of  a  certain  time,  for  the  unerring  ball?.  Rodolph  is 
the  happy  loychr  of  Agnes^  the  daughter  of  Cunoj  and  the  pur- 
chase of  her  hand  must  be  the  victory  in  a  shooting  match.  Caspar  y 
who  alsd  loves  Agnes,  hates  Rodolph.  As  the  hour  for  the  fidfil-i 
ment  of  his  compact  draws  nigh,  he  putxhases  a  respite,  1^  he 
imagines,  flrom  the  fiend.  Rodolph  having  lost  his  skill  in  shoot- 
ing, and  having  been  overcome  in  the  first  day^s  trial  by  KiUan, 
imagines  himself  deserted  of  heaven.  While  under  this  aberra- 
tion of  mind,  Caspar  works  upoti  hisr  affections,  and  prevails  with 
him  to  ciCst  the  ma^iC  balls,  thus  hoping  to  propitiate  Zamiel — 
but  the  fiend  ^^  palters  with  him  in  a  double  sense/' 

We  extract  the  entire  scene  to  shew  how  horrors  are  accu- 
mulated in  this  their  capital  focus. 

MBJ^O^^nRAMATIC   SCBNEj 

A  craggy  glen  sufrounded  by  bigh  mountains,  down  the  flide  of  one  of 
which  falls  a  cascade.  The  full  moon  i.s  shining  dimly.  In  the  fore-groand 
an  old  blasted  tree,  on  the  kiidtty  branch  of  which  an  owl  is  shting ;  Caspar, 
with  a  pouch  and  hang^r^  is  engaged  in  making  a  circle  of  black  stones,  in 
the  middle  of  which  ia  place<l  a  scoll,  an  eftgki's  wing^  a  crucible,  and  a 
bullet-mould.  ChoniA  of  invisible  spirits.  Zaroieland  aflerWards  Roilolph. 
Afler  a  chorus  of  spirits,  a  distant  clock  sirikcto  twelve^  The  circle  bemg 
finished^  Caspar  draws  his  hanger,  and  at  the  twelfth  stroke,  strikes  it  into 
the  scull. 

Cms.   (raisino^  the  scull  on  the  hartjrer) 
Zamiel,  Zamiel,  hear  me^  near !. 
By  th'  enehaatcnr's  scull  appeair* 

you  Ti.  1^0  xtiii.  3  £ 
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He  places  himself  in  the  circle.    A  subterranean  noise  is  heaYd ;  a  rock 
splits  asunder,  and  Zamiel  appears  in  the  openinff.  Caspar  falls  before  him. 
Zam.  Why  call'st  thou  ?  .        '^       "^         " 

Cos.   (agritated) 

Thou  know'st  to-morrow^s  sun, 
Will  see  my  respite  run. 
Zam.  To-morrow. 

Cos.   Three  years  longer  let  me  live. 
;^a»i.  No! 

Cos.    I  will  another  victim  give. 
Zanu  Whom  ? 
Cos.    One  who  till  now  would  never  dare, 

Within  thy  dark  and  dreary  realms  appear. 
Zam.  What  does  he  seek  ? 
Cos.   To  be  supplied 

With  bullets  thou  wilt  guide. 
Zam,  Six  will  achieve, 

The  seventh  deceive. 
Cos.   Dark  spirit  of  the  hour, 

By  the  magic  of  thy  power. 
Let  death  his  hopes  aevour. 
Then  turn  the  seventh  aside. 
And  let  it  kill  his  bride., 
Zam.  O'er  lier  I  have  no  power. 
Cas,   Will  he  suffice  to  pay. 
Zam.  He  mar. 
Cas»  Grant  this  delay. 

But  three  years  to  be  free. 
Zam.  The  boon  i  grant;  but  hear  and  know. 
With  me  to  morrow,  he,  or  thou. 
A  peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  repeated  in  echo ;  Zam»£l  vanishes,  the 
scull  and  hanger  likewise  disappear,  and  in  their  place  a  flask  arid  a  hearth 
witb  Mghted  coals  and  iaggoU  rise  out  of  the  earth.    Soon  after  Rodolph 
aMears  on  the  roek  opposite  the  cascade. 

Kod*    (from  the  distant  rock  lookinfir  into  the  glen) 
How  horrid,  dark,  and  wud,  and  drear, 
Doth  this  raping  gulph  appear. 
It  seams  tne  hue  of  1^11  ta  waar. 
The  distant  thunder  bursts  yon  clouds, 
The  moon  with  blood  hath  stained  her  light ! 
What  forms  are  those,  in  misty  shrouds. 
That  stalk  before  my  sight.  "^ 

And  now  hush,  hush. 
The  owl  is  hooting  in  yon  bush! 
.    How  yonder  oak-trees  Masted  branches, 
Upon  me  seem  to  frown ; 
My  heart  recoils,  but  terroxa 
Are  in  vain;  fiUe  calls,  I  must  down !  down ! 
[He  deatandaa  few  steps,,  and  then  stojfia again.] 
Rod*    (Gazing  at  the  wing  which  Caspar  holds  up  to  him) — 
I  shot  that  eagle  in  yonder  sky, 
I  dare  not  tarry,  I  cannot  fly. 
Alas  i  (stooping  and  mettiBg  his  eyes  on  theoppo^ite  rock,) 
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I  cannot  come. 

In  voiider  cloom  (poia^ng  to  the  rock,  over  which  a  veilod 

figure  with  uplifted  hands  is  seen) 
My  mother^s  spirit  roams  before  mine  eyes, 
Thns  in  her  shroud,  thus  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
With  lifted  hands  the  soenu  to  pray^ 
She  beckons  me  away. 

[The  apparition  of  Agnes  appears.} 
Rod.         My  Amet— ttiephmgesbelow^ 

Then  I-^then  I — ^must  go* 
{|The  figure  vanishes  as  Rodolph  leaps  down,  and  the  moon  grows  dim.] 

THE  CASTING    OF  THE  BALLS. 

At  No.  1,  (repeated  by  the  Echoes)  the  Moon  is  eclipsed,  Night  Birds 
'  and  Apparitiorts  of  various  Monsters  appear. 

At  No.  9,  The  Witch  of  the  Glen  and  various  Reptiles  appear. 
At  No.  3,  A  Storm  and  Hurricane  break  down  Trees  and  scatter  the  Fire ; 
monstrous  forms  move  through  the  Glen. 

*  At  No.  4,  The  rattle  of  Wheels  and  the  tramp  of  Horses  are  heard,  and 
two  Wheels  of  Fire  roll  over  the  Glen. 

At  No.  6,  Neighing  and  Barking  are  heard  ;  amid  discordant  and  eccefi- 

tric  Music,  supposed  to  accompany  the  Wild  Chace  in  Air,  the  misty  forms 

*bf  a  skeleton  Stag,  skeleton  Horsemen  and  Hounds  pass  over  the  M^ic 

•  Code  in  the  Oauds,  to  a  Hunting. 

CHORUS    OF   SPIRITS. 

Thro*  hill  and  dale,  thro'  glen  and  mire, 
Thro'  dew  and  dond,  thro'  storm  and  night ; 

Thro'  earth  and  water,  air  and  fire, 
Unhurt  we  spirits  wing  our  flight. 

At  No.  8,  Darkness.  Tremendous  Storm  of  Thunder,  Lightning,  and 
Hail;  Meteors  dart  through  the  Air  and  dance  on  the  Hills ;  the  Torr^t 
foams  and  roars.  The  BMka  are  riven^  and  fresh  Apparitions  appear ; 
and  all  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  scenes  are  accumulated. 

At  No.  7,  a  Tree  is  rent  asunder.  Zamiel  appears,  surrounded  by  fire, 
and  the  meme  dotes  as  the  doek  strikes  One! 

RodolphhttB  thriven  by  the  employment  of  three  of  his  bullets 
— one  is  left,  when  be  is  ordered  to  shoot  at  a  bird — Zamiel  directs 
the  shot  to  the  heart  of  Caspar  instead  of  Agttes^  and  he  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  fiend,  amidst  flames  of  fiires  and  the  exultation  of 
kindred  dsemons.  Such  is  the  story ;  and  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  the  Freisckutz  at  the  English  Opera, 
have  "supt  fall  with  horrors." 

The  legitimate  construction  of  an  overture  has  been  held  to 
consist  in  forming  it  upon  the  scenes  of  the  subsequent  drama,  and 
in  so  interweaving  characteristic  traits  of  melody  introduced 
into  the  various  parts,  as  to  image  to  the  mind  all  the  leading 
passions  at  least  of  the  piece  which  follows.    Of  all  the  overtures 

3  E  2 
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.we  have  ever  perused,  we  never  recplleat  to  h«fe  found  one 
conform  so  rigidly,  so  studiously,  ^o  completely  as  this  of  Drr 
Freischiilz  to  the  principle^  Wt^  i?ha))  prove  this  l^  our  analysis 
of  it. 

This  overture  consists  of  67S  bars!    It  con)^epces  with  an 
Adagio  in  C  majror  of  36  bars,  jn  which  the  horp  takes  the  principal 
part — thus  at  once  explaining  to  the  auditor  the  ground-^ork  of 
the  piece,  and  despribing  by  the  simple  and  legato  style  jn  which 
it  is  written,  the  cheerful  serenity  of  the  Forester's  life.    At  bar 
25,  the  stringed  instruments  begin  a  low  tremandoy  ivhich  forms  a 
fine  crescendo  and   diminuendo  to  the  end  pf  this   nioyemei)t. 
From  the  same  bar  the  violopcelUis  and  bassoons  move  on  in  a 
wailing  passage,  which  is  rendered  still  more  e:i[pre8sire  by  the 
introduction  of  three  single  and  subdued  notes  from  tl)e  jdrum,  at 
the  bars  26,  27,  28,  and  29.    This  forcibly  paints  the  increasing 
miserv  of  Max  (the  Rodofph  of  the  English  version)  whilst  iinder 
the  influence  of  Cqsp^rh  enchantment,  and  the  notes  from  the  dru^i 
impart  an  air  of  mystery  to  the  passage,  as  if  depicting  the  con- 
nection of  his  evils  with  the  int^f  fer/eucfi.  of  spme  unearthly  being, 
till  at  length  it  jsudjdenjy  breaks  into  ^  nervpus  and  spirited 
movement,  descriptive  of  aU  the  wildnets  of  his  despair,  as  the 
fata|  day  of  trial  approaches,  and  his  utter  hppelesfsnes^  in  the  aid 
of  heaven,  (brsaken  as  he  imagines  hi^nself.    That  thi^  is  thp  ex-- 
pression  the  composer  contemplates,  is  explained  by  hU  leaving 
employed  the   same  passage  as  the  symphony   in  AIax*s  grand 
scena,  act  I,  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  all  these  feelings.    The 
movement  is^in  C  minor  .(MoUo  Vivacgy)  and  the  first  five  baiB 
are  played  jji  ^  subdueU  and  uodier  tpi^e  by  the  violins  andviolon- 
cellos-rrthe  same  strain  is  the^  t^ken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
and  t^e  p^^g.e  from  Max's  sqng  is  coptii}ue4  till  bar  25^  when  it 
|s  succeeded  by  a'psfssage  frpni  thf$  incantation  scene,  at  the  casting 
of  tl^e  sevjepjLh  bullet,  ^fter  the  ili^ppearance  pjT  ^qmicly  which 
)as)ls  ti|l  bar  ^,  ^nd  the  introductipn  of  yvhicl^  pf-esents  ^o  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  the  idea  of  the  ultimate  ^ucipess  oiCa^pefy  in  placing 
bii  rival  in  ^  power  qfi^e  eyil  ^pirft,    JPpur  l^ars  IfowQv^  of 
^histerribfjfeTf^f^mv^  passage  (41,  2, 3,4}  deserve  i^  more  parti- 
cular nqtice ;  th^y  npt  only  occur  in  the  incantiftion  scpne,  but  in 
alm^ost  9very  other  in  which  Cupper  sings  }  they  are  indescribably 
plopmyi  and  i^ppear  to  l^aunt  him,  like  the  perpetual  rgmffi^f 
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bfttlMSers  of  tfe  apirtt  iviw>B  lie  serves.    Tkb  fNumge  is  ifttro* 

dnced  moreeftpeeMly  10  hu  gBand  teeM^  act  I,  bi^  in  the  Toice 

Ipart  and  ike  acaei^piuiiineBt,  where  he  exalts  in  the  certainty  of 

obtaining  a  new  vielm  for  his  naster  spirit  by  means  of  Max*r 

promise  to  aoeept  his  ebirmed  buUets,  and  thus  in  the  byerture  it 

answers  the  double  purpose  of  expressing  Catpcr\  as  well  as 

S&mefs   triumph  over   the   iU^&ted  Maxj  and  is   rendered 

stilt  more  ^betive  by  the  forcible  and  almost  immediate  contrast 

which  tsLkes  place  at  bar  55,  where. commences  a  solo  sung  by  the 

latter  in  the  incaotation  scene,  played  by  the  clarinet,  and  paint«- 

ing  in  vivid  colours  his  teiror  and  agony  at  the  appalling  scene 

before  him*    A  still,  more  besiutiful  contrast  follows  at  bar  87^ 

where,  aft^r  a  grudual  modulation  of  the  parts  (beginning  at  bar 

80)  to  the  key  of  S  flitt,  the,  clarinet  t^ikes  np  an  exquisite  air, 

which  is  sung  by  Agaih^  in  the  moonlight  sceneron  meeting  her 

loven    This  perhaps  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  overture: 

it  brings  with  it  ideas  of .  consolation  for  the  unfortunate  Max 

is; the  affection  of  hjs  b0lpved  Agaikay  and  at  once  relieves  the  ear 

from  the  contuiued  gloom  of  a  minor  key ;  it  gives' a  fresh  stimulu* 

to  the  attention,  by  (diverting  it  from  the  continuity  of  painful 

suspeipse  to  as^epe  pf  tJIpe  mildest  and  most  interesting  characten 

This  enchanting  IMtle  aiorceftu  of  melody,  combined  with  some 

brilliant  passages  from  the  eoncludiifg  movement  of  the  opera, 

continues  in  pl^y  jtiU  bar  IS^,  where  the  passage  from  tfaeincantaw 

tion  before  lalluded  io  pomes  in  again*    At  bar  145;  thi^  passage 

is  carried  by  very  ^ne  modulation  into  the  key  of  B  flat  minor, 

where  a  iremanflo  begins,  wd  continues  till  bar  151,  gradually 

modulating  through  P  sharp  minor  and  B  sharp  major,  to  D 

sharp  major*    During  this  if^mando^  the  violoiiceUot  ure  follow- 

jing  its  modulfitions  on  the  glpomy  though  triumphant  passiige 

from  Cajuper^s  scena,  which  being  thus  partially  heaird  may  b^ 

compared  tp  the  secret  ejiultation  of  the  magician.    A't  bar  155, 

the  exqpisit^  little  »ir  of  ^gfiiha  is  resumed,  but  its  efect  i$  heigh* 

tened  by  the  introduction  of  two  simple  notes  by  the  bsises,  ajfc 

b^rs  15p  and  1|S4,  |f  hiirh  ^eem  tp  recall  to  our  minds  the  awful  flUe 

which  is  preparjnig  for  t)ie  iano|:ent  chauntress  of  the  melody  to 

fniifik  yfe  9LTB  listening.    At  bar  1/3  there  Is  a.  Vesy  fine  Iransi- 

.tion,nfli^r  a  succession  of  chords  in  the  key  of  A  flat  major,  to  that 

of  D  flat  inajor^  where  a  plafotjve  j^asgage  is  taken  up  by  the 
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wtndl  iaBtanmaslis,  Accompanied  with  a  k-ematuhim  the  violins^ 
the  nest  frequent  expedient  of  the  composer)  which  has  a  striking 
effect^  end  is  sueceeded  at  bar  183  by  a  return  to  tiie  oommenee^ 
itent  of  the  minor  movement,  which  continues  to  bar  807,  atid 
ptiU  Rflsists  in  the  defalopement  of  the  plot,  by  describing 
'Mw*9  fefBlings  of  terror  and  uncertainty  as  the  day  of  trial 
approaches.  At  bar  SIS  there  it  a  strong  trait  of  genius*  Tlie 
eomposer  here  intredwces  the  twfduding  passage  of  Masp^s 
eoena  in  net  1,  neyer  befiwe  enpleyed,  where  he  has  yielded  in 
utter  despaur  to  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  and  this  is  succeeded 
SMt  bar  SIT  by  the  iremmido  of  the  stringed  instruments,  which 
occurs  atiiar  29  of  the  adagio,  whilst  the  wailing  passage  there 
played  by  the  beesoon  is  here  transferred  to  a  higher  instrument, 
And  the  effective  notes  from  the  drum  are  still  heard;  thus 
'MasB*$  anguish  and  despair,  now  increased  by  bis  guilty  acquisi- 
tion of  the  magic  bullets,  are  simply  but  forcibly  pourtrayed. 
Tkb  monement  of  the  overture  is  concluded  by  a  gradually  de- 
creasing /reotesdo,  modulating  at  Uie  end  into  6  major,  and  in- 
terrupted by  long  pauses,  when  at  bar  S4S  there  is  a  fine  transition 
into  the  Itey  of  C  major,  and  the  overture  is  finished  by  the  same 
lively  and  beautiful  passages  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
opera,  and  of  which  the  fkscinating  air  before  alluded  to  is  the 
9ttfajeet.  By  thus  making  the  concluding  movement  of  the  opera, 
the  close  ako  of  ^  overture,  the  catastrophe  is  in  a  moment 
•iC|^Qed«  Every  one  is  immediately  aware  that  Max  and  his 
^^olAa  are  happy  by  means  of  the  recurrence  of  her  joyful  wel«- 
eome  to  her  lover,  and  the  sudd^i  pauses  in  the  mournful  solo  of 
Af«zr,  together  with  the  happy  transition  to  a  major  key,  form  a 
very  apt  illustoitioa  of  the  destruction  of  Casper  and  his  magic. 

By^e  perusal  of  this  analysis  of  the  overture,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  trace  witii  ease  the  gradual  progress  of  the  story, 
and  thus  he  will  be  aware  that  it  possesses  the  principal  requisites 
lielonging  to  the  introductory  movement  of  an  opera.  Its  chief 
merit  however  does  not  consist  in  the  selection  of  the  passages  on 
which  it  is  formed,  so  much  as  in  their  judicious  and  effective 
•tricture,  and  in  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  parts.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  opera  itself,  although 
its  beauties  are  derived  from  the  same  sources — the  reason  of  this 
however  is  easily  explained.    The  bent  of  the  composer's  genius 


indines,  we  afe  of  opinion,  infinitoly  more  towarcb  iimtnmental 
than  voeal  comfiOBition,  and  bis  ima^nation  is  of  that  vrrid  and 
mntaneaUe  description  which,  when  fettered,  may  not  be  nn-* 
aptly  compared  to  the  caged  Hon.  Thw,  in  order  to  produce  the 
eifect  he  desires  in  the  opera,  he  has  allotted  to  the  Toieesnch 
passages  as  render  correct  intonation  almost  iropossibley  or  tffticb, 
if  properly  executed,  wonld  still  from  their  constrnetioii,  which 
cannot  be  called  Tocal,  sound  harsh  and  uttpleasing  in  the  ears  of 
polished  judgment  and  fine  taste.  But  in  the  overtore  ther^  are 
no  limits  to  boond  the  extent  of  his  free  thought,  lii»  chain  ft 
loosened,  and  he  at  once  shadows  out  with  a;  mysterious  but 
masterly  hand  the  groiind^work  of  his  story,  and  raises  n  the 
mind  such  emotions  ao  prepare  it  to  receire  wkk  fheiUtythosoim^ 
pressions  which  the  subsequent  drama  is  calculatsd  to  produce. 
Another  advantage  which  tiie  overture  has  over  tile  rest  of  Uie 
opera  is  that  of  being  the  only  part  which  is  at  aU  admissible  into 
an  orchestra.  Here  however,  ulttM^ugh  very  effeetive^  thesensn- 
tions  whid^  it  excites  are  not  suliaieutly  defined  to  rend^  iia 
impressions  as  vivid  as  they  are  when,  in  its  own  place)  but  (We 
quote  the  words  of  a  much*re^eled  friend  and  corrsspondsBt) 
^'  after  you  have  once  seen  the  whole  volume  to  which  this  AretM' 
bom  music  is  th^  index^  then  die  cMiviction  of  the  amazing 
power,  by  u^iich  ths  imagery  of  sounds  can  raise  and  finter  various 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  attentive  heavsfs,  becomei  at  oace 
appannt.''' 

The  opera  opens  with  a  chorus  of  viBagefs  which  is- very  spiri- 
ted and  wdl  adapted  io  the  words,  half  tninsphaal  and  half  jecese, 
Ibr  wUcb  it  is  written.  The  voioe  pnrts  are  mmple,  though  hap- 
pily arranged,  and  the  accompaniments  aiw  partindarly  hnlhnt; 
the  piece  lbrmea.very  efbctive  mtsodncfioa  to  the  i^pemu  To 
this  sucaeeda  m  ceoua  song  by  JEVimi,  the  fottunat^  mashsman, 
preoedod  by  a  lively  matck  Themelody  of  tins  song  is'spriightly, 
and  cakukted  to  epprum  thia  giratiied  vaaky  of  the  saooessfbl 
peasant,  each  verse  is  concluded  with  a  laughuig'  dmrasy.  which 
isskUlMiyaffanged. 

Thb  beginain  A  minor,  wttiisolos  fsr the  principab,  partaidng 
more  of  the  ehasactat  off  veoilaliue  thas  of  air,  tile  sentiment  is 
fjlDoiby,  JfM?  kneirtang  hia  frte^  and  expressiBir  hk  foars  kr.  the 
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result  of  the  folio wiog  day's  trial,  and  Casper  in  arerjr  ^miauRly 
constructed  pass^age  of  Bemitones,  coogratulating  hinweflf,  thai.his 
good  and  evil  fortune  now  depefids  entirely  on  his  rifle  and  nmgiic 
bullets.  The  chorus  is  then  combined  very  expresBively,  and  aftcir 
a  few  bar^  a  ligh^t  horn  passage  is.  introduced,,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  the  expression  of  the  words,  employed  to  impart,  hopes  to  tke 
despairing  Max.  The  succeeding  passages  consisting  alternately 
of  solo  aqd  chorus,  combine  much  good  modulation  with  greaA  .dif- 
ficulty ^in  the  voice  pasts,  especially  in  that  allotted  to  Casper^ 
the.shoft  piece  of  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  movement  being  parti- 
cularly well  worked  up.  Here  is  introduced  a  few  bars  of  recita- 
tive by  Ciriro,  who  recommends  Mas. to  take  courage  and  trust  ia 
God ;  this  changes!the  sentiment,  and  a  chorus  of  huntsmen  follows, 
to  which  the  accompaniment  is  extremely  effective.  Tbe  whole  is 
concluded  by  a  spirited  and  characteristic  chorus  of  villagers  ia  F 
.major.  The  extreme  diiBculty  and  singular  con9tniction  of  the. 
.passages  in  most  of  the  solo  parts  must  render  it  far  from  nselo- 
dious,  or  perhaps  even  satisfectory  to  polished  ears;  in  its  place  it 
is  certainly  imposing  and  effiective,  but  when  considered  merely  afi 
as  a  composition,  the  chorussea  are  tbe  only  parts  of  it  which  ire- 
tain  their  agreeable  character. 

SCENA — MjXj   (Ro^OLPM.) 

The  cotaiposer  appears  here  to  bave  laboured  so  hard,  and  no 
eii^ctively  in  iheendeavour  to  impart  to  the  accompaniments  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  eifect  with  the  voice,  that  he  had  in  many 
*  .parts,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  overshot  his  mark,  and  left  thiB  lat- 
.ter  so  small  a  share  in  the  general  effect,  that  instead  of  being  the 
.priAeipal,  it  becomes  merely  a  suberdinate—^in  feet  he  seems  to 
•baye  been,  in  the  latter  part  particularly,  so  completely. carried 
away  by  the  flight,  and  we  must  add,  powerful  flight  of  bis.idens 
in  the  accompaniments^  as  to  leave  the  yoice  part  entirely  to  tlue 
executive  force  of  the  performer,  and  it  requires  a  voice  of  no 
ordinary  volume,  and  a  miad  of  no  ordinary  standard,  to  giire  k 
the  assistance  it  demands. 

The  scene  opens  with  an  accompanied  recitatiae,  cmnmeHcang 
in  C  major,  and  modulating  towards  the  end  into  JB  flat.  It  is 
•succeeded  by  a  very  sweet  air,  perfectly  cantabile  and  very  expres- 
aive,  but  simple,  and  affording  but  little  scope  Aur  the  iatrdduetioa 
of  passages  of  execution.    The  coaqposer  then  refurna.  to  the  i^- 
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oitatiVe^  an4'lierelre  are  to  present  to  the  fc^ader  the  first  link 
of  the  chain  of  connection,  which  is  ho  admirably  kept  up  between 
tke  overture  and  the  most  prominent,  parts  of  the  opera.  In  this^ 
piece  of  recitative^  in  ausiVer  to  a  passage  wherein  Mas  calls  on 
heaVen.^  having  forsaken  him,  occurs  the  tremando  in  bar  3(>  of 
the  adagio  to  the  overture,  with  those  three  expressive  notes  from 
t)ie  druni)  which  app^r  like  the  distant  response  of  the  forest* 
Hpirif  to  the  enquiry  of  the  unfortunate  marksman.  The  air  which 
iUlows  this  is  perhaps  more  simple,  and  certainly  more  beautiful 
than  that  ivhich  precedes  it ;  but  .the  minor  roovement,concluding 
IhesoBg,  is  the  most  ori^itoal,  and  part  of  it  exemplifies  completely: 
what  we  have  stated  respecting  the  triumph  of  the  instrumental 
over  the  voice  parti  It  Consists  entirely  of  the  passages  which  are 
nmde  so' much  use  of  in  the  minor  portion  of  the  overture  ;  the| 
acor^  is  pretty  nearly  as  rich,  the  voice  having  only  at  first  a  few 
hiv>k^  passages;  and  the  song  is  terminated  by  l(Hig  holding 
notes,  which,  if  not  sung  with  the  utmost  force,  must  he  vover- 
whehned  by  the  extreme  fullness  and  brilliancy  of  the  orchestral 
partd; 

On  the  whole  the  conception  of  this  scena  is  very  comprehensive, 
though  perliaps  injudiciously  expressed.  The  accompaniments 
throughout  are  certainly  magnificent,  and  the  two  little  beautiful 
traits  of  melody,  which  are  so  appropriately  introduced,  demon- 
strate the  ability  of  the  composer  in  adding  by  their  means  to  the 
interest  of  a  song,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  too  gloomy 
ai|4  monotonous,  without  at  all  departing  from  its  general 
cban^ter. 

The  celebrated  Bacchanalian  song  falls  next  under  our  notice. 
We  consider  this  song,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  as  fine  and  as  in- 
dicative of  genius  as  any  thing  in  the  opera.  It  begins  in  B 
miiior,  and  here  we  must  remark  the  nice  discernment  displayedby. 
Weber  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  keys  for  every  piece  through-, 
out  his  work.  Had  this  air  been  written  in  a  less  brilliant  key. 
thani  the  one  selected,  it  would  have  deadened  the  hilarity  neces- 
sary to  the  expression  of  the  words,  while  on  the  contrary,  had  it 
been  in  a  major  it  would  not  have  been  characterised  by  the  de- 
gree of  associated  gloom  and  mystery  which  ought,  and  which  ^ 
does  pervade  all  the  songs  of  Casper,  Besides  these  advantages, 
it  give^  the  composer  the  opportunity  of  modulating  with  ease  into 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  major  keys,  when  the  sentiment 
requires  .such  a  transition,  by  changini;  from  a  tone  of  discontent, 
to  one  of  comparative  gaiety.    The  air  itself  is  perfectly  original, 
and  the  feroce  which  is  added  to  the  time  prefixed  to  it,  is  very 
expressive  of  its  character — it  is  indeed  unhallowed  mirth.    The 
same  singular  trait,  with  regard  to  the  accompaniment,  which  we 
noticed  in  the  last  scena,  belongs  however  in  a  degree  to  this  air. 
One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  effective  passage  of  the  whole, 
is  that  which  forms  the  concluding  symphony  to  each  verse,  and 
which  is  given  to  the  octave  flute.  Theconcludingscena  in  the  first 
act  is  sung  by  Casper,  and  immediately  follows  the  Bacchanalian 
song.     It  confirms  us  in  our  previously  formed  opinion^ /that the 
music  allotted  to  this  character  throughout  the  opera  displays 
ihore  talent  on  the  part  of  the  composer  than  any  of  the  rest. 
This  scena,  which  is  without  a  recitative,  is  divided  into  three 
parts — the  two    first    being  in   D  minor,    and  the   last   in  D 
major.    Throughout  the  whole  much  more  etSeci  is  -given  to  the 
voice  part  than  perhaps  in  almost  any  other  in  the  opera.    The 
instrumental  parts  are  equally  good,  and  perhaps  better  than  those 
of  the  preceding  scena  of  Max,  but  they  are  not  suffered  at  any 
time  to  eclipse  the  singer,  and  for  this  reason  ^e  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  song  a  more  effective  composition  than  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  voice  from  association  and  by  the  agency  of  words 
is  more  capable  of  raising  definite  emotions  in  the  mind  than  in- 
^tnlmental  music.    The  first  part  consists  of  a  very  fine  sostenuto 
passage,  which  shortly  after  breaks  off  into  an  allegro,  which  is 
very  impressive,  and  gives  great  scope  to  the  imagination  of  the 
singer.    At  bar  S5,  however  commences  the  finest  part  of  the 
song.  Here  is  a  descending  sostenuto  passage  and  pause,  when  the 
instruments  take  up  that  strikingly  effective  passage,  noticed  in  our 
analysis  of  the  overture  (at  bar  41  of  the  minor  part),  and  which 
we  there  alluded  to  as  expressing  a  gloomy  triumph.    The  truth 
of  this  position  is  very  aptly  illustrated  in  the  song  before  us. 
Whilst  it  is  undergoing  very  fine  modulation  in  the  accompani- 
ment,  Casper  is  not  absolutely  expressing  his  triumph,  yet  is 
exulting  in  the  certainty  of  his  victim's  being  bound  in  ^^the 
diains  of  heH.'*    When,  however,  he  is  about  to  give  loose  to  his 
fketings  of  gratified  revenge,  the  composer,  by  very  admirable 
arrangement,  makes  him  take  the  passage,  so  as  to  conclude  it  on 
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tke  leading  note  of  the  scale,  and  by  this  means  conducts  him  at 
once,  in  the  following  bar  into  D  major,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
keys,  and  therefore  most  suitable  to  the  spirited  movement  in; 
which  the  exultation  of' the  magician  is  at  its  highest  pitch.. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  finely  conceived  passage*  is  made  to  • 
paint  in  vivid  colours^  by  its  gradual  modulation  from  a  gloomy 
minor  to  a  brilliant  major  key,  the  rising  emotions  of  triumph  in 
the  breast  of  the  magician,  and,  by  his  ultimate  adoption  of  jt,  it: 
presents  him  to  us  in  the  plenitude  of  his  unearthly  glory.    The^ 
concluding  movement  contains  almost  equally  as  fine  passages  as 
the  preceding,  but  ha.ving  only  to  express  one  continued  senti-i 
ment,  it  does  not  perhaps  call  for  th6  display  of  so  much  inveu-. 
'  tion  from  the  composer*    It  is  here  evident,  however,  that  be: 
never  forgets  the  peculiar  character  which  ought  to  appertain  to 
all  Casper* 8  music,  and  ia- order  to  prevent  our  losing  sight  of  if 
in  this  major  movement,  he  has  introduced  in  the  concluding  bars, 
the  mysterious  passage  allotted  to  the  octave  flute  in  the  Baccha- 
nalian  song.    With  respect  to  the  voice  part  it  cannot  fairly  be. 
said  to  be  vocal.    The  succession  of  halftones  is  so  continual, 
that  the  best  trained  voice  may  be  gravelled  by  the  attempt  to. 
execute  what  it  is  so  difficult  to  atchieve.    On  this  head  we  must, 
recur  to  the  observation  of  one  of  our  early  correspondents,  whose, 
judgment  and  experience  we  assure  our  readers  would  give  his 
authority  great  weight.    He  says--*- 

^^  If  the  intonation  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  is  difficult,, 
much  more  so  are  those  modifications  of  it  which  constitute  the 
other  genera ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that  when  they 
are  attempted  at  any  length  even  by  eminent  singers,  they  appear 
alien  to  the  nature  of  the  voice,  and  never  fail  to  displease  all  . 
persons  of  real  taste.    If  these  chromatic  and  enharmonic  modifi-, 
cations  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  scale  are  often  unpleasant 
when  heard  in  melody,  they  become  still  more  unpleasant  when 
they  are  heard  in  those  combinations  of  melodies  which  form  Aar- 
mony*    We  therefore  seldom  meet  with  them  in  the  greatest  and, 
purest  vocal  wri^ters,  and  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  managed 
with  a  degree  of  care  and  circumspection,  which  proves  the  sen^e 
those  authors  had  of  the  difficulty  they  imposed  on  their  per-  . 
formers." 
Th  Second  Act  opens  with  a  duet  between  Agatha  and  Anncj^ 
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of  which  however  we  cannot  speak  in  very  high  terms.    Melody 
has  not  been  safliciently  courted.    The  further  we  proceed  in  our 
analysis  of  this  opera,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that' the  object 
of  the  composer  is  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  etkci  on  the 
minds  of  his  audience,  without  much  earing  by  what  means ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  sometimes  oversteps  the  limits  which  the  con- 
stant possession  of  their  sympathy  ought  to  place  on  his  imagin<» 
ation.    In  the  duet  now  utider  our  notice,  Agaiha^S'^ri  is  very 
good,  and  quite  expressive  of  her  feelings  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
at  the  absence  of  her  lover,  as  far  as  bar  80,  where  what  may  be* 
considered  as  the  air  is  commenced  by  Anne,    The  part  consigned 
to  this  latter  is  however  of  a  totally  diiFerent  stamp:  she  is  happy, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  render  her  companion  happy  by  alluding 
to  the  certainty  of  her  becoming  a  bride  on  the  following  day. 
The  passages  allotted  to  her,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  a 
cheerful  and  appropriate  character,  are  spoiled  both  for  this  pur^ 
pose  ^nd  for  that  of  forming  an  agreeable  melody,  by  the  neces-r 
sary  introductibn  of  chromatic  semitones,  to  render  them  in 
accordance  with  the  mournful  notes  sung  by  Agaiha, ,  Thus  the 
eifect  of  the  whole  is  injured,  by  the  composer's  having  adhered  too 
strictly  to  his  idea  of  confining  each  part  to  its  primitive  expres- 
sion.   The  duet  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  originality,  which 
character  indeed  appertains  to  every  note  in  the  opera,  but  its 
extreme  difficulty  and  want  of  variety  will  preclude  its  being 
generally  admired.    A  lively  sorig  for  Anne  succeeds,  throughout 
which  there  is  more  simply  agreeable  melody  and  less  complica^ 
tion  in  the  structure  of  the  passages,  than  ^e  have  yet  met  with. 
The  sentiment  is  comic,  and  the  air  is  certftinly  susceptible  of 
much  effect  in  the  hands  of  ai)  accomplished  performer.    The 
working  up  of  this  song  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other 
to  the  modern,  and  particularly  to  the  fnodern  Italian  style  of 
highly  wrought  excitement.    The  accompaniment  does  not  fall 

off  from  the  composer's  accustomed  brilliancy;  it  is  very,  effective 
throughout.    We  must  however  observe  that  is  not  the  true  field 

for  the  display  of  Wcf>er%  talents,    \le  is  Iqft^  and  mystical,  or 

he  is  pothin^. 

SpsNA — Agatha. 
This  song,  though  neither  the  finest  or  most  striking,  is  by  fiir 

the  pkf^t  be^utiffil  composition  in  the  opera,  and  almost  incline^ 
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tiR  to  admit  that  the  lion  is  as  graceful  at  play  as  he  is  majestic  in 
his  wrath.  The  opening  piece  of  recitative  is  exquisitely  simple 
and  expressive.  At  its  conclusion  (bar  14)  the  composer  has  intro- 
duced one  of  those  effective  transitions  which  he  frequently  adopts 
so  happily  to  express  change  of  sentiment. 

To  the  air  the  same  terms  of  praise  may  be  aj^lied ;  it  is^hort, 
but  the  most  perfectly  graeefiil  and  cantabile  of  any  in  the  opera. 
After  another  fine  passage  of  recitative,  the  same  soothing  melody 
is  repeated,  and  this  portion  of  the  scena  concludes  at  bar  60, 
where  there  is  a  change  from  the  original  key,  E  sharp  major,  to 
C.    Here  is  introduced  an  adagio,  wherein  the  composer  has  an 
oppoKunity  of  bringing  his  fertile  imagination  into  play  in  the 
accompaniment  to  a  beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  melodiously 
describes  the  low  whispering  of  thesummer  evening's  windamongst 
the  branches  of  the  trees.    At  bar  17  of  this  movement  his  tact 
is  again  displayed  in  a  horn  solo.    It  consists  merely  in  the  repe- 
tition of  a  single  note,  but  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
is  introduced,  «nd  from  the  choice  of  the  instrument  to  which  it  is 
allotted,  associated  as  that  instrument  is  in  our  minds  with  ideas 
of  the  young  markiwnan  37/i.r,'  it  is  indescribably  effective  in  an- 
nouncing his  distant  step.    This  introduces  another  recitative,  in 
which  Agatha  recognizes  her  lover  at  a  distance  with  his  hat 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers.    It  leads  her  to  suppose  that  the 
prise  for  the  triumphant  marksman  is  adjudged  to  him,  and  she  gives 
way  to  her  eager  innocent  joy  at  the  fufilment  of  her  hopes  in  the 
fascinating  air  which  we  have  so  often  alluded  to  as- forming  so 
prominent  a  featuie  in  the  overture.    We  have  seldom  heard  a 
more  inspiring  strain,  and  though  like  "Joy*  exiaiic  Maly'  it  re- 
minds us  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  similitude)  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den which  we  one  night  saw  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  smiling  in  all  its  summer  verdure,  when  all  around  was  dark, 
stormy,  and  tprrifie^    The  accompaniments  and  working  up  of  the 
scena  is  powerful  and  effective,  and  carries  the  hearer  with  it  to 
the  last  note.    Its  only  fault  is  that  of  being  a  little  too  long. 

TvLlOr^dBATMJy  ASNBj  AND  Max. 

This  trio  immediately  follows  the  scena  of  Agatha,  in  the  same 
scene,  and  is  sung  just  before  the  departure  of  Max  for  the 
haunted  glen.  His  two  companions  are  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
)ib  visiting  this  spot,  although  they  are  ignorant  of  his  purpose  in 
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SO  doiDgi  and  their  fearful  exelamations  open  the  trio.  Max  then 
haa  a  .solo,  in  which  he  asks  them  if  the  courage  of  a  forester 
should  be  shaken  at  the  imaginary  terrors  of  n^idnight,  a  wood, 
glorms,  and  the  screaming  of  a  night-bird.  This  solo  is  very  ex- 
pressive, and  its  finely  ipiagined  accompaniment  is  calculated  to. 
rouse  in  the  Mlind,  as  Max  enumerates  in  a  low  sostenuto  passage, 
the  horrors  of  the  forest  spirit's  haunt,  some  indistinct  suspicion* 
of  the  appalling  scene  that  follows  during  the  incantation.  The 
rest  of  this  part  of  the  trio  consists'  in  very  difficult  passages  for 
the  females,  in  which  they  attempt  in  vain  to  dissuade  Max  fironir 
his  enterprise,  together  with  a  repetition  of  his  solo,  wherein  h^ 
expresses  that  the  ipoon  is  bright,  but  at  the  next  time  it  is  ob« 
scured  they  must  part.  Here  follows  a  beautiful  adagio,  in  which, 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  are  singing  the  same  mournful  straia 
in  thirds,  whilst  the  middle  i^  moving  in  tjriple.ts,  the  whole  is  very 
effective.  The  trio  concludisb  Hfitb  an  allegro,  consisting  of  the 
same  passages  as  form  the  principal  part  of  the  first  movement.- 
As  a  whole,  the  trio  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  contains 
some  beautiflil  passages,  particularly  in  the  adagio,  but  it  is  very 
difficult,  and  requires  the  aid  of  soepic  effect  and  action  to  give  it 
a  due  chance  of  success. 

THE   INCANTATION   SCENE. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  to  the  mind  in  words,  an  adequate  idea 
ofthevarious  merits  of  this  composition.  The^ffectit  produces 
on  the  stage,  when  combined  with  all  the  aeenic  horrors  there 
added  to  it,  is  at  once  sublime  and  awful ;  but  when  considered  as 
a  composition,  it  is  necessary  to  study  it  minutely,  and  to  dive  into 
all  its  mysterious  depths  of  conception,  to  .discover  the  hidden 
springs  of  that  power  which  it  exercises  oyer  the  imagination.  It 
is  at  such  times  as  these  that  Weber  shines  pre-eminent,  where 
his  mind,  unfettered  by  the  enervating  chains  of  melody,  roams  at 
large,  and  like  the  lonely  bird  of  the  de8ert,.soar8  proudly  over 
scenes  of  desolation  surveyed  by  no  other  created  being. 

The  scene  opens  with  a  chorus  of  spirits  (in  F  sharp  minor)  as 
wild  and  dreary,  both  in  its  words  and  music,  as  the  rocks  which 
re-echo  the  notes  of  the  unearthly  voices.  Two  notes  only  are 
employed  in  the  voice  parts ;  the  bases  having  a  lead*on  F,  which 
is  answered  by  the  sopranos  and  tenors  in  unison  on  A.  The  ac- 
companiment consists  of  a  tremando^  with  a  high  note  here  and 
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Aer«)  piercing  the  ear  like  the  scream  of  the  startled  owL  Thia 
ra  continued  to  bar  41,  where  a  transition  from  the  original  key  to 
Y  major,  with  a  flat  Ttji,  announces  by  Its  discordant  sound,  that 
Casper  is  about  to  invoke  his  infernal  master,  which  he  does,  not 
on  any  fixed  note,  but  without  the  aid  of  accompaniment.  And 
here  we  miist  again  advert  to  the  talent  displayed  by  the  codbposer 
in  the  construction  of  his  overture. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  introduction  of  ikree  single  notes 
from  the  drum,  which  we  noticed  in  our  analysis,  as  sounding  like 
the  distant  response  of  the  forest  spirit.  This  was  the  idea  that 
nose  to  us  on  looking  at  the  score,  and  their  efficiency  and  expression 
aire  proved  by  the  discovery  subsequently  made,  that  they  are  here 
employed  for  this  very  purpose,  though  their  effect  is  heightened 
by  being  answered  by  the  preceding  chord,  with  the  addition  of  & 
ninth. 

Samiel  appears,  and  at  bar  49  commences  a  movement  in  C 
minor  (agitato)^  and  whilst  Casper  is  in  treaty  with  the  evil  spirit 
for  three  years  more  of  life,  offering  him  a  fresh  victim,  and  de- 
manding the  magic  bullets  for  Maky  the  bases  are  carrying  on  » 
continued  tremanioy  whilst  a  few  broken  notes  by  the  other  instriu* 
menls  are  arranged  so  as  to  describe  with  great  truth  the  trem- 
bliBg  and  agkation  of  the  guilty  villain.  The  bargain  is  com- 
pleted in.  ambiguous  terms,  which  Casper  misinterprets^  and 
wbibt^he  is  making  further  preparations  for  the  casting  of  the 
bullets,  a  very  effective  movement  is  going  on,  in  which,  after  a 
-triumphant  exclamation  from  Casper  (in  dialogue)  whilst  rais«* 
ing  the  flask  to  his  lips,  occurs  that  mysterious  and  gloomy  passage^ 
played  by  the  octave  flute  in  the  Bacchanalian  song,  which  here,  (in 
a  still  more  remote  minor  key)  seems  by  its  wild  discords  to  for- 
bode  the  ill  fate  of  the  exulting  Casper.  Sliortly.  after  Max 
f^ypean  on  the  rock;  and  at  bar  135  commences  his  solo,  which 
ifas  taken  by  the  daring  at  bar  69,  of  the  overture.  At 
bar  164  the  time  changes  to  andante,  with  a  very  fine  accom- 
paniment, aptly  expressing  the  doabt  and  anxiety  of  his  mind 
as.  he  stands  on  the*  rock,  surveying  the  mysterious  shadows 
passing  in  mournfiil  array  before  him«  The  owl  boots,  and  is 
answered  in  corresponding  discord  by  the  octavine  passage, 
Casper  holds  up  to  Maw  the  mysterious  eagle's  wing,  and  here 
(at  bar  161)  the  composer  makes  one  of  those  efforts  of  genius  to. 
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keep  up  bis  well-worked  chain  of  connectioii  id  the  siiad  pf  his 
audience,  that  shows  his  power  and  design.  Our  nraders  will 
remember  the  laughing  chorus  which  concludes  the  comic  srong  of 
Kiliqfij  in  act  1.  It  is  here  introduced  with  the  alteratioaof  a 
minor  third  in  the  bass,  which  tirrns  it  into  the  semblance  of 
fiendish  mirth^-and  thus  by  recalling  to  the  mind  of  Max  the 
ridicule  he  suffered  at  being  vanquished  by  the  peasant,  it  goads, 
him  oh  to  prevent  any  future  similar  evil  by .  the  possession  of 
magic  bullets.  A  vitace  movement  follows,  during  which* he  seesi 
the  gh<MSt  of  his  mother  warning  him.  olf,  but  suddenly  Jie  beholds 
the  apparition.of  his  Agatha  springing  into  the  cascade  before  him ; 
be  jumps  down  in. despair..  The  accompaniment  frcMu  bar  233, 
Aucing  the  appearance  ot  Agatha^,  is  indescribably  effective;  it  is 
as  cold  and  cheerless  as  the  midnight  wind,  or  the  shadowy  form 
that  is  tempting  the  forester  to  his  ruin.  It  is  in  A  minor,  but  at 
the  descent  o(Mas  there  is  a  rapid  transition  to  C  minor,  (at  bar 
S44)  and  the  movement  is  finely  worked  up  by  the  passages  which^ 
form  the  conclusion  of  his  song  of  despair^  in  act  l',  which  here 
express  the  same  feeling,  and  by  this  association  serve  to  keep  up 
an  appropriate  train  of  ideas.  During  the  castiAgof  the  bullets* 
the  music  continues  in  the  same  finely  conceived  and  truly  charae- 
teristicatyle,  undergoing  an  appropriate  change  with  every  aher* 
ation  on  the  stage.  At  the  casting,  of  number  5,  a  chorus  of 
spirits,  to  accompany  the  wild  chase  in.  the  air,  commences  at  bar 
Se7,  in  which  the  parts  sing  in  unison  on  one  note,  and  together 
with  a  singular  accompaniment,  certainly  form  music  as  discordant, 
and  eccentric  as  even  spirits  conld  be  supposed  to  utter.  At  the 
casting  of  the  sixth  bullet  (bar  366),  the  presto  movement,  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  overture,  begins  and  concludes 
the  scene  with  great  effect. 

But  few  remarks  can  be  offered  on  the  subject  of  this  music ;  ' 
it  speaks  for  itself.  The  clear  distinct  train  of  association  which 
is  kept  up  throughout  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  by  the  subtle 
introduction  and  arrangement  of  those  passages  which,  form  the. 
foundations  as  it  were  from  which  the  whole  opera  springs,  and  its 
power  in  awakening  those  emotions  which  are  appropriate  to 
every  various  situation  in  the  scene,  raise  it  to  the  higiiiest  rank  as 
melb-dramatic  music.  Not  a  single  situation  call^  for  real 
melody,  and  in  this  respect  the  composer  is  very  far  from,  yielding. 
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t6  a^^taMUhe^'projudicAs.  He  mnkes  hiv;  charhisU^TA  sini;  ad  they 
fe^}^  and  a  doae  examination  will  prove  that  the  incantation 
scene  CMUaiiii  scarcely  a  note  that  ij  mtnappUBd,  or  that  is  not 
intrQctuced  for  some  direct  and  afaeelute  purpose  of  expresMop.  * 
•     Act  III— Cavatina,  Aqatha. 

iSils  son'f  has  as  strong  a  claim  to  origiiiality  as  any  thing  in 
<ke  operai  Its  melody  is  simple  lind  ple^islvg^  whilst  there  is  a 
Qielnpclioly  penrading  the  whole^  th^t  reodc^rs  it  Very  interesting, 
find  seams  to  infer  that  the  mist  of  unhappiness  through  which  the 
mourBfal  songstress  is  looking  for  filtiire  joyful  hourSj  is  yet  fitr 
firom  di34)dr8ing.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  romance  and  allegro  fbr 
A^ne^  which  deserve  a  more  particular  notice,  as  the  caaceptiou 
is  very  singular,  and  displays  the  Ic^ve  of  niystieism  said  to  be  so 
inherettt  in  the  Germaii  eharacteri 

It  appeara  to  be  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  iively  ^11110  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  bride,  who  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
terrier  inspired  by  the  visit  of  her  lover  to  the  hauated  glen  oa  the 
paedoding  evening.  The  romance  is  in  O  minor ; .  and  this  singu- 
lar mekxfy,  which,  from  its  quaintness  and  characteristic  marks  is 
prabably  a  natioBal  air,  is  sot  to  a  tale  of  an  apparition*  Shfe 
then  commences  the  allegro  (in  E  flat  major),  which,  after  the  dUa- 
ma)  notes  and  trenuihdb  accompaniment  of  tiie  romance,  has  a 
very  enlivening  effisct.  The  air  itself  is  excessively  pretty,  and 
with  t^  eaceptipn  otJgaih9*s  aceaa^  in  act  1^  is  the  best  conipoal- 
tion  for  a  soprano  in  the  opera  t  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  at  all 
likely  te  snceeed  in  aa  orchestra,  as  the  latter  b  too  long,  and  its 
eitpveasiott  appertains  too  exeluatvely  to  the  stage  for  thii^  pnrpose. 

The  chorus  of  Brid€*s  maidens  is  light  and  appropriate,  and  is 
succeeded  by  th^  ;iow  well-known  Jager  chorus^  whic^  is  said  to 
h^  (with  a  slight  variation)  a  very  common  national  air,  Jf  this 
is  the  case,  its  spirited  arrangement,  and  the  effect  with  which  it 
is  here  introduced,  speak  almost  as  much  for  the  judgment  of 
Weber,  as  its  composition  would  have  done  for  his  genius. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  finaLb  to  the  opera.  The  first  part 
cQfisidered  as  a  composition  however  leaves  us  but  little  room  for 
remark;  it  is  so  completely  dramatic,  and  depends  so  much  on  the 
assistance  of  action,  to  give  it  due  effect.  As  far  as  bar  S50,  the 
Ipaiis  for  the  voice,  exi^ept  in  the  cborusscs,  partake  very  much  of 
the  character  of  recitMive^  in  order  to  give  the  more  scope  to 
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elocutory  effect,  whilst  the  accoaipaniments  fill  up  the  intersticed, 
displaying  throughout  the  accustomed  brilliancy  and  talent  of  the 
composer.  We  must  not  however  omit  to  mention,  that  on  the 
appearance  of  Samiel  to  claim  his  promised  victim  (bar  96),  the 
drum  has  its  original  part  to  perform,  as  the  voicefV>f  the  forest 
spirit,  and  its  three  expressive  notes  are  again  heard  with  the  ac- 
companying tremandoy  calling  home  the  guilty  'Casper  to  his 
^^  prison  house."  At  bar  S50,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  plain- 
tive airs  we  have  yet  met  with,  is  taken  up  by  the  orchestra,  the 
voice  having  only  a  subordinate  part.  At  bar  S90,  after  a  short 
chorus,  another  beautiful  little  trait  of  melody  forms  a  solo  for 
Max;  it  is  repeated  by  Agatha^  and  then  worked  into  into  a 
chorus.  At  bar  349,  a  gradual  modulation  commences  from  the 
original  key  (B  major)  to  C — and  at  bar  361,  our  &vourite 
little  inoriceau,  from  Agatha^s  scena,  breaks  upon  us  like  the  first 
violet  that  blooms  after  the  gloomy  reign  of  winter,  and  concludes 
the  opera  in  a  simply  arranged  but  very  effective  chorus,  consist- 
ing only  of  sostenuto  notes,  whilst  the  band  has  a  brilliant  ac- 
companiment, arranged  on  the  air,  and  the  succeeding  xpassages 
which  form  the  conclusion  of  the  overture — ^and  thus  terminates 
this  far-fiuned  production. 

That  it  is  the  work  of  a  bold  and  original  strain  of  thought, 
cannot  be  doubted.  That  it  therefore  introduces  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  novel  style  of  writing,  is  also  unquestionably  true. 
But  Der  Freischutz  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  musical 
composition ;  it  must  be  taken  with  all  its  wild  and  visionary 
adjuncts,  which  are  the  solid  parts  of  the  8tructure-*-the  music 
constitutes  the  ornamental.* 

*  We  shall  further  cite  the  letter  of  the  very  philosophical  musician 
whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  body  of  our  remarb. '  The  passages  are 
however  detached—  but  we  extract  them  as  just  illustrations  or  the  subject. 

"  The  music  of  Der  FreiBchutz"  is  of  that  class,  in  point  of  style,  that 
may  not  unaptly  be  termed  the  out-breaking  of  genius.  The  instrumental 
part  of  it  is  purely  visionary  music  of  tlie  most  elevated  character,  and 
being  attached  to  a  story,  of  the  most  romantic  and  mysterious  nature,  such 
indeed  as  no  English  dramatist 'would  I  conceive  venture  to  produce  to  his 
countrymen  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  melo-drame  of  dumb  show.  It  Is 
curious  to  observe  the  aistonlshing  mutability  of  taste  respecting  vocal 
music,  which  the  English  public  are  now  (unfortunately  for  the  consistency 
of  their  opinions)  seen  to  display.  All  the  sonfipi  in  Freischiitz,  with  tlie 
exception  of  three,  Rodolpn's  first  scena,  <^  Let  not  sofrow^"^  sun?  b^ 
Anne,  and  another  of  Rodolph*s,  "  Good  nighty^*  are  entirely  irfi-vocal;  if 
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The. capital  traits  are  first  the  contrivance  by  which  the  whole 
opera  is  linked  and  connected  so  closely  together,  that  unless  this 
be  studied  and  seen,  the  beauties  are  lost.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
whole  consists  of  a  very  ffew  parts,  which  are  expanded  Itnd  appear 
aqd  disappear  as  the  composer  has  occasion  to  revive  the  recollec- 
tions, which  it  is  liis  sovereign  art  to  image  by  these  }^  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive"  traits.  We  have  bestowed  more  than  ordinary 
pains  upon  our  analysis,  principally  indeed  with  a  view  to  have 
this  well  understood.  To  have  woven  these  together  into  a  strong 
jwoof,  is  indeed  not  only  a  proof  of  talent,  but  a  proof  of  that 
patience  of  labour  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  German 
genius  and  German  art,  ^ 

•  Secondly,  there  are  in  the  elaboration  of  the  accompaniments, 
and  in  the  superiority  allotted  to  them,  similar  marks  of  the  na- 
tional preference  for  instrumental  over  vocal  effects — and  thirdly, 
the  absence  of  melody'except  in  occasional  short  traits,  the  chro- 
matic structure  of  the  voice  parts,  which  are  far  more  instrumental 
than  vocal  and.some  of  them  scarcely  to  be  sung  in  tune  at  all— 
^1  these  are  not  less  nationally  characteristic.  These  to  all  ears, 
except  Oermui  ears,  are  drawbacks  and  great  drawbacks — ^but  as 
they  may  be  said  to  appertain  to  the  fable,  we  ought  to  take  from 
tthem  no  unfiivourable  exception  with  respect  to  the  general 
ability  of  the  composer.  He  has  unquestionably  shewn  greats 
:  talent  as  applied  to  a  highly  romantic,  highly  picturesque,  highly 
natural  series  of  situations,  incidents,  images,  sentimental,  and 
passions.  We  must  take  the  magician  as  he  paces  within  the 
circle  he  has  drawn.  There  he  is  in  his  power — ^to  endeavour  to 
allure  him  out  of  it,  in  order  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  belongs  only  to 


I  may  use  the  expression,  and  as  opposed  to  the  idolized  mii<iio  of  that 
merry  manufacturer  Rossini,  mav  be  fairly  termed  the  antipodes  of  style. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  the  intelligent  spectator  would  understand  all  the 
mysterious  beauties  of  it  as  oe//,  were  it  performed  in  dumb  show,  omitting 
^the  vocal  part  altogether,  and  ieaviog  the  orchestra  to  sfiadow  out  and 
assist  in  presenting  Uie  mysterious  workings,  which  it  assuredly  does  in  the 
'most  powerful  and  extraordinary  manner.  To  Mr.  Braham  the  most 
unquaJiSed  praise  is  due  ;  from  the  first  moment  he  comes  upon  the  stage 
.to  his  final  exit,  he  is  the  identical  Rodolph  of  the  piece.  His  first  scena 
and  recitative  is  decidedly,  whether  we  consider  the  acting  or  the  singing, 
a  ^reat  performance,  and  he  enters  heart  and  soul  into  the  character  of 
this  extraordinary  lyork. 

3  E  2 
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the  fiends  whom  he  ha^  Under  hi«  conlroul,  while  h^  keeps  his 
magic  round.     And  there  we  are  eoiltent  to  leaVe  hin. 

We  look  upon  the  introduction  of  this  opera  as  a  curiovnext 
periment  upon  national  taste — similar  if|  its  progress  and  effects 
to  that  made  about  25  years  ago  ii)  the  introduction  of  the  sehii^ 
mental  comedy  of  the  Qermans.    Whether  thi^  romantic  operfl 
will  sink  as  deeply  and  spread  (for  a  time)  j^s  liixUrittntly)  isytft  to 
be  seen.    The  first  attempt  ha'^  been  eminenllr.  suoeessfiil^  bwi.  it 
has  been  made  with  a  vigour  and  a  solititude  t^fmiibensurate  to  tke 
hazard  of  the  enterpriaie,  where  there  are  so  many  other  aids^  an^ 
theee  ^td^  as  much  more  impressive  upon  the  sensed  as  the  ageaey 
of  the  eyes  is  proverbially  more  effectual  than  th»t  of  tlie  ear8.f 
We  cannot  attribute  so  much  to  the  music  as  should  seem  to 
belong  to  the  modt  importiliit  ingredient  of  the  lyric  drapna.-rr 
Tet  the  music  is  a  great  work.    The  oferture  alone  ^ould  iuh 
mort^lisse  the  name  of  the  stuthor,  «ind  it  may  p^rhAps  b^  the  poly 
portion  of  the  whole  which  wi|l  live  by  its  intrinsic  jnerils  as  mnaic, 
To  admit  however  so  much  is  tQ  i^mit  mofe  wiih  tp^pefX  to  |Jib 
opf^rfi,  for  the  principal  soi^  ^nd  tb^  dverture  ure  reciproeilUy 
made  out  of  each  othen    But  the  overture  preservea  the  esa^nte 
as  It  were^t  has  therefore  the  wh^l^  ^tr^Hgtb)  aiifl  tvbat  is  feif 
nore^  it  ^s  an  instriiment^l  composition,  aiid  this  ^Establishes  the 
trifth  of  our  pn>position|  that  the  niQsic  is  vitjilly  instrulttental. 

H^e  then  we  take  our  leave  of  Carl  Mafia  \fm  Weber  for  the 
present — ^if  report  speaks  true,  ^iid  he  b^  eibgaged  (o  Write  for 
.Covent  Garden  Theatre^  if  e  st^i^U  have  future  pppi>rti|oitieB  of 
e^amiiiMq;  I|is  ability  in  a  nqarer  and  more  iater^tin^  pbiitt  of 
vieir. 

The  English  opera  is  of  course  merfsly  a  translated  adaptation. 
The  di^erences  are  not  so  striking  as  to  need  any  particular 
BOtke.  Th6  idea  it  conveys  is  pretty  exact  sp  fiu*  as  it  goes^  but 
some  parts  hare  been  ^dded,  some  retrenched.  The  difficulty  of 
adapting  English  words  to  a  musical  s^en^,  and  of  hitching  them 
at  the  saipe'time  itito  verse^  to  something  lik^  a  poetical  fprtif| 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology,  together  )¥ith  th^  speed  at  which 
engines  that  move  at  the  controill  of  raanilger^  generally  are 
worked,  for  a  good  deal  of  apparent  mutilation,  Biit  fipon  th^ 
whole  the  translator  has  been  successful . 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos,  &c.  &c.    . 
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Fahlnsiu  atli  tntinlhhB  fit  the  PiMo  JFbnfe^  OH  the  celebrated 
•    Jtig^f  Chvty  J^rdm  Webet^n  Opera  Det  Freistk&h^  hjf  f.  Kulk- 
brtmer.    Lohdoh.    Cletdeklti  and  Go. 

The  intfOf}«ictitm  to  tlris  <*ompofiiti6ii  impfess6li  the  fiitnd  tvith 
the  wil4ttesH)  of  the  stcrry  of  the  ^ipefa,  rtither  thdn  prepares  it  for 
the  ^a{^ty  of  the  theme*    Bat  the  gloomy  gfandettr  of  the  open- 
ing contrasts  i^ell  with  the  brilliant  and  spirit-stirring  choriis  of 
the  huntsmen,  whip)>  forms  the  subject  of  five  difficult  variations. 
The  fi^^t  is  a  presto  tnovetnent^  the  treble  cotitains  the  air,  whilst 
the  base  moves  (o  tnpletd$  this  portion  of  the  conipositidn  con* 
tains  nothing  yery  new  or  striking,  but  depends  teuch  on  the  finger 
of  the  pfaiyor,    The  seeo^d  i«  more  ingenioiis,  and  adheres  less  to 
i^gltlarHy  of  eonfttruetioti^    It  coittbte  of  imitations  between  the 
patisi  wide  triplets  jh  the  treble,  the  base  having  the  melody,' 
and  powerftil  oeiat(S  pitstoges,  ']^he  third  is  an  elegant  f^eher^ando, ' 
ill  ^faich  the  tilelody^  ahkongh  distinctly  preserved,  receives  great 
variety  of  fonOf    AiHl  here  tre  must  observe  upon  the  imagination 
and  ta^te  dv^played  |ii  the  changes  which  the  last  \d  bars,  or  bor-^ 
flen  of  \\iie  snjtijeist^  undergo  through  eaeh  rariation  ;  this  is  prtn-» 
cipally  eQfected  by  altering  the  passages  by  means  of  arpeggios, 
diversifying  the  maifner  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  niarks  of 
expression,  ^nd  the  )ond  and  soft  pails.    The  fourth  h  a  rapid' 
and  brilliant  move|nent,  chiefly  consisting  of  arpeggio  passages. 
^fae  f  Ah,  aq  adagio,  is  oi  iginal  and  powerful ;  there  is  an  elegant' 
pIMsage  In  the  first  line  of  page  IS,  and  tho  cadence  is  very  etfec-^' 
tiye.    Tlyis  is  followed  by  an  allegro,  chiefly  ifi  octaves,  and  pro<^^ 
portionally  di(BcuIt.      The  lesson  cosclndes   with  the  elegant 
ivaltz  from>  Pcf  FreMfaiit^,  ifiven  at  first  dimply,  and  afterwANrds 
the  time  changes  to  ^,  when  every  passage  is  doubled  in  each  bar, 
and  the  finale  is  thus  worked  up  with  great  brilliancy.    The 
variations  are  perhaps  equal  to  most  of  Mr.  Kalkbreaner's — 
but  it  demands  more  power  ^f  |iand  than  usually  belongs  to 
amateurs. 
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Greenes  domestic  Concerty  conMting  of  original  and  ^elected  Pieces  ^^ 
by  the  most  eminent  Masters  y  arranged  for  Performers  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  advancement^  to  be  played  as  Solos y  Duets, 
TrioSy  QuartettSy  or  by  a  full  band  of  FluteSy  ViolinSy  Tenorsy 
Violoncellasy  and  Piano  Forte.  No.  ly  containing  Fra  gV  inni 
saeri,  Chorus  in  Didone,  Paer ;  Cavatina^  Der  Freischiitz, 
Weber  y  Eceo  le  Trombe,  Duet  in  Tancredii  Rossini.  London^ 
Green. 

We  take  early  notice  of  this  work  because  it  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  that  circle  where  music  is  cultivated  to  the  best  purpose 
— yvz.  at  home*  Mr.  Green,  it  seems,  purposes  to  ^ablish  ^^a 
concert  academy  for  instruction  on  the  different  instruments,'*  and 
in  furthera«)ce  of  this  design  he  has  printed  this  first  number  of  a, 
work,  intended  to  be  useful  both  in  his  own. practice  and  to  the 
world  of  students  at  large*  He  has  put  forth  a  prospectus  of  ^is 
plan,  and  he  has  prefaced  it  by  some  short  but  pertinent  sentences, 
intending  to  convey  the  probable  usefulness  and  pleasure  of  our 
ipale  youth  entering  upon  musical  study  with  a  fitting  portion  of 
i^eal,  as  well  as  female.  We  coincide  so  fully,  upon  experience^ 
in  this  opinion,  that  we  most  cordially  desire  to  see  his  first  pre- 
diction  verified,  that  ^^  music  must  eventually  become  in  this 
country  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman." 

Mr.  Green  has  taken  the  three  pieces  enumerated  in  his  title, 
and  has  arranged  and  printed  them  in  parts,  upon  37  pages  of 
ipusic,  for  six  shillings,  so  as  they  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  follow** 
ing  combinations : — 

SOLOS. 

Piano-Forte  (playing  the  1st  and  3d  lines). 

Flute  (playing  the  1st  line  of  the  Piano-Forte  part.) 

DUETS. 

Piano- Forte — three  hand^ 
Piano- Forte  and  Flute. 
two  Flutes. 

TRIOS. 

Two  Flutes  and  Violoncello. 

Do.  and  Piano-Forte. 

Three  Flutes. 

Flute,  Piano-Forte,  and  Viqloncello. 

Piano- Forle  (playing  1st  and  3d  line),  Violin  and  Tenor. 
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QUARTETS. 

Flute Violin Tenor Violoncello. 

Do Do Do ...•  Piano-Forte. 

Do.  ••••••••   Do Piano-Forte  •  Violoncello. 

Do.  .•••••••   Piano-Forte.  Tenor  •  •  • . .  Do. 

Two  Flutes Do Do. 

Do •• ••   Violin  •  •  • . •  Do. 

Do Do. Piano-Forte* 

Do.  .  • • Piano-Forte  •  Violoncello. 

Three  Flutes Do. 

Do.   • • • Piano-Forte. 

A    FULL    BAND. 

3  Flutes-— 3  Violin»— -3  Tenors — i  Violoncellos  and  Piano-Forte. 

The  utility  of  such  r  plRU  is  obvious,  becRuse  it  adRpts  itself  to 
Rlmost  Rny  Rssembly  of  performers,  great  or  sihrII,  Rod  gives  em- 
ployment to  them  My  or  tOv  rs  mRny  rs  mRy  be  inclined  to  tRke 
R  pRrt.  Such  R  design^spRres  the  iRbour  of  copying,  rs  well  rs 
meets  the  difficulty  of  Rrningement,  Rnd  if  judiciously  executed, 
must  Rid  in  extending  one  of  the  most  pleRsurable  Rnd  most,  inno- 
cent modes  of  pRssing  leisure  hours — ^the  domestic  concert.  It 
Rdmits  of  R  grRduRl  ascent  from  the  CRsiest  to  the  more  difficult 
-pRrts  of  execution;  Rnd  by  the  use  of  short  vivid  compositions, 
which  hRve  stood  the  test  of  time,  it  Rdmits  rIso  of  the  introduction 
of  R  grcRt  vRriety  of  style.  Mr,  Green  however  errs  in  supposing 
thRt  his  idcR  is  new ;  thRt  IcRrned  Rnd  honest  musiciRn,  Mr.  T.  D. 
WorgRD,  the  son  of  the  grcRt  Dr.  W.  some  yeRrs  Rgo  commenced 
R  series  of  publicRtions,  Riming  to  compose  r  pRrt  of  the  sRme 
design,  under  title  of  ^'  Vocal  Sonatinas.*' 

The  three  pieces  selected  for  the  first.esdny  are  obviously  chosen 
for  their  brilliRnt  effect^  Rnd  Rre  rU  vocrI,  .but  without  r  voice 
part— this  is  r  deficiency  vfrhich  we  think  should  be  supplied,  for 
the  singer  rs  well  rs  the  instrumentfllist,  should  be  provided  for, 
since  vocrI  music  is  atlwRys  the  most  RgrecRble  to  rr  Rudience. 
For  this  reRson  perhRps,  should  the  plRn  succeed,  Mr.  G.  mRy  find 
it  politic  to  divide  his  numbers  into  r  vocrI  Rnd  rr  instrumentRl 
succession.  We  hRve  only  to  sny  further,  thRt  we  heRrtily  wish  it 
mRy  be  found  to  succeed,  for  it  will  Rdd,  we  Rre  persuRded,  cousi- 
derable  fitcility  to  the  meeting  of  young  students  for  RgreeRfale 
practice. 
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Impromptu  for  the  Ilfirp,  in  which  are  itlfrodaced  the  ^vourite 
Melodies^  "  O  (h^  momnt  wtis  sad,^^  and  ^^John  Anderson  mif 
Joe;'*'*  hy  N.C. Bochsa.  London.  Goulding,  D^Aliiiain«,  &  Co. 

Le  Depart  du  Grenadier^  a  favourite  French  Air^  with  Variations 
for  thf  Hfkrpf  composed  ky  F.  /.  J^aderrn^n.  JUondon. 
Chappell  and  Co. 

Mr.  Bochsa^s  composition  has  not  perhaps  as  much  of  the  fine 
inspiration  and  fancy  as  distinguish  his  ivorks  in  general.  He  has 
probably  restrained  kja  iqiagination  to  pieet  the  poweiB  «/  his 
pupils*  The  piece  however  inay  be  recpmmf  nded  to  learpers  lie 
containing  the  rudiiQents  of  ]VIr.  B.'s  powerAil  and  difficult  style^ 
and^  unlike  a  qiere  exercise,  it  will  give  manner  a&  well  m 
jheility. 

Mr.  Naderman*s  is  more  calculated  to  please  by  light  and 
gracafiil  melody,  united  to  eat^  but  brilliant  execution*  Thera 
is  no  pretension  in  it,  and  perhaps  not  sufficient  varieiy  or 
priginality  to  satisfy  a  connoisseur,  b^t  its  SQMMkthiieaB  and  el^^ 
gaace  will  suffice  for  an  amateur. 


Un  Jour  de  Uautomne^  Hxieenlh  Divertimento  for  the  PianQ 
Forte;  by  J.  B.Cramer.  Liondon.  Royal  Harraooie  Institution. 

The  title  of  this  piece  leads  us  to  suppose  it  is  intended  as  a 
eequel  to  Mr.  Cramer's  Midsummer  Day,  and  its  merits  give  it  a 
etill  greater  claim  to  be  so  considered.  It  is  ia  three  moveiaeiiti* 
The  first  is  an  introduction  of  great  a9ii|iatioq-«-4he  seeond  w 
allej^to,  having  for  a  subject  aa  air  of  more  beauty  and  exprea- 
^  sion  than  we  have  usually  seen ;  it  is  iadeeil  fuU  of  fenliRg^  and 
deserves  to  be  verified  by  Moore.  It  recurs  aeveral  iiMke%  in  ih^ 
course  of  the  pieee,  and  thf  passages  vhirh  unite  it  are  quit^ 
worthy  to  form  the  connecting  links  in  such  a  chain  of  Qi^lody. 
The  rondo  is  light  and  playful,  and,  on  concluding  the  lesson,  we 
can  but  remark,  that  if  Mr.  Cramer  has  not  as  much  genius,  he  has 
as  much  elegance  as  any  living  composer. 
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Vocnl  Aniholog^j  or  the  Flowers. of  Sang^  being  a  selection  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  esteemed  Vocal  Music  of  all  Europe ^  with 
English  Words/  also  an  Jlppendixy  consisting  of  Original 
Vocal  Compositions,  and  a  Catalogue  Raisonee  of  the  Contents. 
Lfondon.    Galeu    Nos.  5  to  1£. 

In  a  late  volane  of  our  Review*  we  announced  the  lint  four 
numbers  of  tiiis  publication.  The  succeeding  numbers  have  been 
equal  to  those  which  formed  the  subject  of  our  notice^  and  we 
thiiik  it  diie  to  the  Editors  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  such  a 
pleasing  work*  It  appears  to  have  been  their  aim  to  avoid  as  &r 
as  pc»8til)le  those  compositions^  which^  howiever  high  their  merit, 
have  been  so  repeatedly  printed  as  to  be  universally  known,  while 
they  give  specimens  of  easy,  elegant,  and  various  styl6  for  the 
schools  6f  Italy,  Germany,  Eiigland,  and  Scotland;  yet  each 
midiber  contains  some  one  or  two  popular  things.  We  cannot 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  original  music,  but  as  a  whole  the 
work  maintains  an  equal  character,  and  b  worthy  a  place  in  the 
coUeetions  of  those  who  seek  elegant  variety  rather  than  erudi- 
'  tion.  A  party  of  amateurs,  promiscuously  assembled,  would  find 
something  adapted  to  every  taste  in  these  volumes,  and  this  we 
conceive  to  be  erne  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Editors,  while  to  the 
musical  student  the  literary  department  will  convey  a  number  of 
light  and  interesting  particulars  that  may  allure  to  fiirther 
enquiry. 


j1  Selection  of  Irish  Melodies,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompani^ 
ments;  by  Menrjf  R.  Bishop,  and  Characteristic  Words  by 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    9th  Number,    London.    Power. 

Poets — ^true  Poets  like  Mr.  Moore — although  they  may  stand 
under  engagements  for  the  production  or  the  continuation  of 
certain  works,  still  leave  such  intervals  for  their  composition, 

Vol.  5,  page  370. 
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that  the  inspiration  which  impels  a  man  of  so  active  and  potent  a 
genius,  comes  over  the  spirit  at  those  uncertain  but  included 
periods  which  are  sure  to  intervene*  But  for  the  knowledge  that 
the  same  intellectual  temperament  is  always  operating  similar 
dnds  by  similar  meanS)  it  might  be  thought,  from  the  number  and 
var&ty  of  the  works  of  eminent  authors,  that  they  were  constructed 
as  readily  and  as  mechanically  as  any  other  creations  of  human 
industry.  There  is  however  a  difference  that  marks  the  ebb  and 
and  flow  of  ekcitemnnt  rather  than  a  loss  of  natural  power*  We 
have  seldom  been  more  struck  by  the  eflbct  of  those  general  laws 
to  which  talent  is  subjected,  than  in  Mr.  Moore^i  later  publica- 
tions. In  some  of  them  we  have  peroeived  the  recess  of  his  fine* 
phreney,  but  in  others  and  in  this  the  last  he  haa  felt  all  its  fires 
anew ;  and  he  may  etill  say  with  the  only  AnacrecHitic  poet  who 
has  approached  his  perfection  in  this  age — 

"^  All  love's  melting  images  meet  in  my  soul. 
And  the  fountain  of  bliss  is  let  loose  in  my  bowl.'* 
These  are  the  themes  which  with  friendship  and  pajtiiotism 
form  the  subject  of  the  songs  in  this  volume*  The  thoughts  are 
even  more  original,  and  the  images  are  quite  as  delicate  as  in  any 
of  Mr.  Moore's  former  productiona^for  example*  (We  have 
spate  only  for  detached  stanns.) 

'Twas  one  of  those  dreams,  that  by  music  are  brought, 
Like  a  light  summer  hasee,  o*er  the  po6t^i  warm  dmught"- 
Wben,  iMt  in  the  futsre.  Us  soul  waaders  on. 
And  all  of  this  life,  but  its  sweetness,  is  gon^. 

'     It  seem'd  as  if  ev'ry  sweet  note,  that  died  here. 
Was  again  brought  to  life  in  some  airier  sphere. 
Some  heaven  in  those  hills^  where  the  soul  of  the  strain 
That  had  ceas'd  upon  earth  was  awaking  again  ! 


Lakes,  where  the  pearl  lies  hid. 

And  caves,  where  the  diamond's  sleeping. 
Bright  as  the  gems  that  lid 

Of  thine  lets  fall  in  weeping* 


See  the  glass,  how  it  flushes, 
Like  som6  young  Hebe's  lip. 

And  half  meets  thine,  and  blushes 
That  thou  shouldst  delay  to  sip. 
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And  dotb  not  •  meetiiig  like  this  make  amends 

For  all  the  long  yiQars  I've  been  wand'ring  away-» 
To  see  thus  around  me  my  youth's  early  friends, 

Am  smtirng  and  kmd  as  in  that  happy  day  !  , 
Though  haply  o'er  some  of  yoav  brQwa,  aa  o'er  mine, 

The  snow-fall  of  time  may  be  stealiog-^what  then  ?  • 

Like  Alps  in  the  sun-set,  thus  lighted  by  wine, 

We*U  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's  roses  again^ 

No— man,  for  his  glory, 

To  hist'ory  flies ; 
While  woman's  bright  stoTy 

Is  told  in  her  eyes. 
While  the  monarch  but  traces 

Thro'  mortals  his  line, 
Beanty,  bom  of  the  Graces, 

Ranks  next  to  Divine  ! 


l*hey  know  not  my  heart,  who  befiere  there  ean  be 
One  ftain^f  tUseiirCb  initafeelii^for  thee ; 
Who  think,  while  I  see  thee  in  beauty's  young  hour, 
As  pure  as  the  morning's  first  dew  on  the  flow'r, 
t  could  harm  what  I  l^e— «s  the  Sun's  wanton  ray 
But  smiles  on  the  dew-drop,  to  waste  It  away ! 

No — ^beamin?  with  light  as  those  young  features  are, 
There's  a  Kght  round  thy  heart  which  is  lot elif  r  &r : 
It  is  not  that  cheek — 'tis  the  soul,  dawnii^  clear 
Thro'  its  innocent  blush  makes  thy  beauty  so  dear— 
As  the  sky  we  look  up  to,  though  glorious  and  fair. 
Is  look'd  up  to  the  more,  because  Heaven  is  there  1 

She  sung  of  Love—while  o'er  her  lyre 

The  rosy  rays  of  evening  fell, 
As  if  to  feed  with  their  soil  fire 

The  soul  within  that  trembling  ^ell. 
The  same  rich  light  hung  o'er  her  cheek, 

And  play'd  around  those  lips,  that  sung 
And  spoke,  as  flowers  would  sing  and  speak. 

If  love  could  lend  their  leaves  a  tongue. 

Mr.  Bishop's  symphonies  are  so  sparkling,  yet  so  appropriate, 

that  we  are  led  on,  as  the  airs  are  ushered  in,  by  the  light  of  his. 

genius ;  and  we  know  not  where  the  touches  are  more  magical 

and  enchanting  than  in  these  trifles.    The  melodies  themselves' 

are  scarcely,  as  a  whole,  so  fascinating  as  those  of  some  of  the 

former  numbers,  though  they  appear  to  us  more  national  from 

their  structure.    Many  of  them  have  much  intrinsic  beauty — all 

of  them  borrow  new  grace  from  the  association  the  words  attach. 

Who   would   expect   to   find  such  a  stanza  as  that  beginning 

"  Lakes  where  the  pearl  lies,**  to  the  air  vulgarized  by  its  ordi-' 
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nary  name,  ^^  Drops  ofbrandt/J*^  There  is  also  one,  not  fhe  least . 
spirited  of  the  set,  to  the  well-known  "  LangoleeJ*^  There  are 
twelve  songs,  one  of  which  is  repeated  in  duet,  and  another  bar* 
monized  for  three  voices.  The  first  two  are  sweetly  pensive ; 
then  comes  ^^  Drops  of  brandy^'*  to  enliven,  as  some  would  ima- 
gine, a  priori^  but  the  poet  has  checked  the  movement,  and  made 
it  any  thing  but  sprightly,  by  which  process  he  has  distilled  off 
all  its  coarseness,  while  he  has  added  a  perfume  which  enhances 
its  flavour  without  refining  away  its  natural  strength.  ^^  The 
Bot/ne  watery'*  set  to  the  words,  ^^  As  vanquished  Eriuy^  is  a  fine 
tune,  and  so  is  the  unknown  melody,  ^^  By  th^  Feal^s  wave  be^ 
flighted^  and  very  characteristic.  ^^  They  know  not  my  hearty**  we 
should  perhaps  think  the  most  exquisite  of  the  collection,  were  it 
not  succeeded  by  the  next,  ^'  I  wish  Iwas  by  that  dim  lake.** 

It  has  been  often  said  and  oftener  thought,  how  much  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world  is  increased  by  the  talents  of  such  a  man  as 
Moore — ^but  how  exquisitely  must  he  be  repaid  for  ^^  the  spurns 
that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,"  by  the  inspiration  of 
such  moments,  when  the  rapture  of  composition  comes  over  him, 
and  by  the  reflection  of  calmer  moments,  that  it  is  given  to  him  so 
largely  to  gratify  and  refine  his  own  and  succeeding  ages  ! 


/  saw  the  Sunbeam  kiss  the  Wave^  Canzonet;  by  O.  Black.  Lon- 
don.   Power. 

Spirit  of  LoT€y  a  favourite  Ballad,-  by  C.  M.  Sola.  London. 
Clementi  and  Co. 

Poor  Wounded  Hearty  Ballad;  by  Thomas  Moorcy  Esq.  Air  from 
Crescentini.,   London.    Power. 

These  three  ballads  have  rather  superior  claims  to  notice — Mr. 
Black's  and  Mr.  Sola's  are  recommended  by  iroaginatjon  and  a 
certain  modern  fashion  of  the  melody — Mr.  Moore *s  by  simplicity 
and  intense  feeling.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  publications  of 
Mr.  M»  which  we  find  in  scarcely  any  other  author,  which  is,  that 
he  marks  the  character  of  the  movement  by  English  phrases — this 
before  us  for  instance  is  directed  to  be  ^^  rather  slow  and  with 
much  feeling;"  surely  this  is  far  better  than  the  foreign  terms, 
which  at  best  are  generally  but  ill  understood, 
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Yesy  Mary  Arni^  a  sang;,  by  Aug. 'Meves.    London.  ' Clemeati' 

and  Co. 
Hark !  to  yonder  Milkmaid  singings  a  Ballad;  by  F.  W.  Horn-' 

castle.    London.    Addison  aAd  Beale. 
See^  O  see  horn  every.  Tree^  a  Song;  by  F.  W.  Horncasile.    Lon- 
don.   Chappell  and  Co. 
County  Ouy^  a   Ballad;   by  P.   Knapton.    York.    Kjaapton^ 

White,  and  Knapton. 
Ye  Fair^  who  could  proud  man  subdue^  a  Ballad  ;  byJPhiUp  Knap' 

ton.    York.    Knapton,  White,  and  Knapton. 
Separes  mais  nonpas  desunis;  zaritten  and  composed  by  Charles 

Cummins.    London'.    Mayhew  and  Co. 
Though  Wit  and  Wine  around  me  fiow ;  by  Charles  Cummins. 

London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine  and  Co. 
/  sam  thee  weepy  Maid  ofAthensy  and^  Oh  to  be  snatched  away  in 

beauty^ s  bloom  ;  by  George  Vincent  Duval,    London.    Power. 

These  songs  have  sumechamcter,  for  which  reason  we  select 
themi  for  notice.  Benedick  gives  us  a  reason  for  marrying,  that 
"  the  world  must  be  peopled'^— rand  the  best  reason  publishers 
in  genei^l  could  give  for  putting  forth  their  nurselings,  is  pro- 
bably that  singers  will  have  novelty.  These  however  have  most 
of  them  strength  enough  to  go  alone. 

The  first  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Meves,  a  well  known  writer  for 
the  piano  fort^,  is  a  plain  melody,  dictated  by  feeling,  with  a  sus- 
taining accompaniment.  Mr.  Horncastle's  two  ballads  are  in 
the  purer  taste  of  the  early  style.  This  professor  is  rising  in 
reputation  as  a  singer.  Mr.  Knapton  has  tried  his  hand  on 
County  Guy  with  as  much  but  fiot  more  success  than  his  prede- 
cessors— the  fact  is,  the  words  admit  of  but  little.  His  other 
song  puts  forth  more  claims,  but  here  too  the  poetry  wants  fire. 
We  preferthe  second  bf  Mr.  Cummins^s  to  his  first ;  they  are  both 
written  in  a  manly  style,  but  particularly  the  last,  which  has  the 
strength  of  Jackson's  time,  produced  by  genuine  English  melody. 
Mr.  Duval's  are  more  alia  moderna — but  musical  feeling  and 
melody  are  in  them. 
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The  Tjfrolean  Aity  arranged  wi^  Vanations  for  the  Piano  Forie,' 

composed  bjf  David  Shafto  Hawks^  Esq.    Liondon.    Goul^ing, 

D'Almaine  and  Co. 
Introduction  aud  Variatiom  for  the  Piano  Forte  on  Smiie  again 

my  bonnie  Lassie-;  composed ,  by  T.  A\  RavMngs.    LoodoD. 

Goulding,  D'Almaine  and  Co. 
Divertinstnto  fbr  the  Piano  ForiCy  with  Flute  Accon^ammenij' 

ad  lib.— The  subject  of  the  Rondoy  the  celebrated  Glee  The  Load- 

$tafs;  composed  by  T.  A.  RawUsigs.  London.  Clementi  &  Go. 
Pot  Pourrijbr  the  Piano  Forte^  the  Themes  from  Rossini's  Operas; 

composed  by  Cipriani  Potter.    No.  S.     London.     Ckappell 

and  Co. 
Tenth  Fantasia  for  the  Piano  Forie^  with  Flute  Aecompanmeni^ 

ad  lib.  on  the  most  favourite   Themes  of  Rossini's  •  Opera  of 

Armida;  composed  by  Fetd.  Ries.    Londmi*    Oow  and  Son. 

The  first  is  the  production  of  an  amateur,  and  we  have  very 
rarely  indeed  seen  a  piano  forte  lesson  from  such  a  hand.  The 
variations  are  not  in  the  mo0t  modern  manner,  but  many  from  pro-- 
fessional  writers  fall  under  our  notice  that  are  recommended  by 
the  frame  characteristios-^the  preservation  of  the  theme  through 
.certain  forms.  Those  of  Mr.  Rawlings's  which  follow,  are  for 
instance  much  in  the  same  manner.  His  divertimento  is  a  more 
elevated  and  altogether  a  more  pleasing  work.  This  is  the  art  he 
cultivates  in  all  he  writes.  The  subjects  of  Mr.  Potter's  more 
lenmed  composition  are  from  Otello^— Aurora  che  sorgerai — and 
Questo  vecchio  maledetto — these  popular  and  elegant  airs  are  com- 
bined and  set  off  with  a  good  deal  offeree.  Mr.  Ries's  fantasia 
is  still  more  elaborate  and  scientific,  and  is  in  his  peculiar  manner. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  ancients,  that  ^^  they  rule  us  from  their 
urns."  Mr.  Ries  delights  us  from  his  retreat,  and  we  hope  he 
will  long  continue  to  do  so. 
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New  Spanish  Bolero^  Jbr  two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte; 

composed  by  Fred.   W.  Homcastle.    London.   .Addison  and 

Beale. 
Characteristic  Duet  for  the  Piano  FortCy  with  an  Accompaniment 
for  the  Harp;  in  which  is  introduced  the  admired  airy  ^^  Charlie 

is  my  darling  ;  composed  by  N.  C  Bochsa.    London.    Gould* 

ing,  D'Almaine  and  Co* 

Mr.  Horncastle's  duet  is  simple^  bold,  and  agreeable,  aiming  at 
no  difficulties,  but  yet  carrying  with  it  throughout,  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  to  young  students,  and  quite  enough  to  amuse  those 
who  listen  to  performers  of  such  a  class  as. those  to  whom  thia 
composition  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Bochsa's  is  in  a  much  higher  strain,  and  is  very  beantiful. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fancy  in  the  arrangement.  It  opens^ 
poetically  enough  with  a  Highland  quick  step,  heard  at  a  distance, 
to  image  the  story  of  the  air,  and  this  is  continued  through  varioua 
stages  of  approximation — ^the  theme  is  then  introduced,  and  the 
variations  follow.  There  is  so  much  melody  throughout  that  it 
must  please. 
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The  arrangements  lately  published  are  but  few.  Mr.  Latour 
has '  arranged  the  most  beautiful  airs  from  ^^  Der  Freischutz,^^ 
both  as  duets  for  the  piano  forte,  and  for  the  piano  forte  and 
flute.  These  are  done  with  Mr.  L.*s  usual  elegance — the  former 
are  particularly  tasteful,  and  We  think  contain  the  best  selection 
of  the  two. 

Rossini's  favourite  trio  of  "  Cruda  Sorte*^  is  arranged  as  an 
agreeable  lesson  for  the  harp  and  piano  forte,  by  W.  Henry  Steil. 

No.  4,  of  Klose's  operatic  divertimentos,  is  published,  arranged 
on  airs  from  Weber's  opera  of  "  Preciosa^^^  for  the  piano  forte 
and  flute.  Mr.  Bruguier  is  continuing  his  dramatic  divertimentos 
on"  Crudele  SospettOy  "  Oh  quanta  lagrime^^^  and  ^^Ah  percfie  la 
morte/^  also  his  popular  melodies,  containing  the  most  favourite 
airs  of  Storace,  Shield,  Reeve,  &c.  and  his  "  Les  belles  Jleurs^^'*  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Sola,  by  whom  the  flute  parts  are  arranged. 


We  had  prepared  a  notice  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festivals  of 
Salisbury,  Wakefield,  Welchpool,  Norwich,  and  Newcastle,  but 
the  length  of  our  articles  in  this  number,  as  well  as  of  this  narrative 
itself,  compels  us  to  postpone  it  to  our  next,  when  we  shall  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  complete  the  series  of 
the  year  by  the  addition  of  the  meeting  which  takes  place  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  S5th  of  October. 

We  understand  that  York  holds  its  festival  next  yec^r. 
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Ilr  it  ttrevioiia  }7 umber  we  commenced  the  detail  of  flie  nine 
liieetiogB  of  this  description  announced  for  the  present  summer 
and  ««tilain«    The  resemblance  they  must  necessarily  bear  to  one 
flnolber,  and  the  ample  details  we  have  silready  given  of  those!  of 
Liverpool^  Birminghilm)  and  York^  will  furnish  not  only  an  out- 
line but  almost  a  finished  deseription  of  the  leading  features 
of  all  the  r^it,  Whith  differ  principalljr  in  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  are  carried  by  thc^  seal^  energy^  and  ability  of 
the  conductors^  and  by  the  numbers  of  the  band^    In  point  of  fact^ 
there  itre  certain  standard  pieces  from   Handel^  iiaydn,  and 
Moaart)  whicih  must  form  the  principal  parts  of  evefy  oratorio^  as 
there  are  symphonies  and  concerted  pieces  which  tApat  make  out 
the  bills  of  the  evening   concerts.     The  songs,  dnets^  which 
happen  to  be  the  fiishion  of  the  day,    constitute  the  principal 
novelties^  and  even  these  for  many  successive  seasons  are  net 
often  changed.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  in  this  article 
to  such  particulars  as,  form  the  peculiar  chAracteristics  of  the 
meetings  we  describe,  leaving  the  reader  to  imagine  that  the 
Messiah  and  the  Creation^  and  the  other  selections  from  Handel  - 
and  Haydn  best  known,  with  occasional  interspersions  from  maas*  » 
music  or  from  Judah — that  '^  Deeper  and  deeper  stiU^^^  ^^  Fate- 
tcellj/e  limpid  springSy^  and  such  songs  were  of  course  tlie  solid 
parts  of  the  mornings'  selections,  and  that  Rossini's  seriouB  and 
comic  duets^  and  the  finales  of  Mozart,  wese  ako  of  coitrse  intro** 
duccd  Into  the  evening  conterts  to  sustain  or  diversify  '<  Ifome 
tweet  homey  ^  "  Bid  me  discourse,'^  "  Cease  y^mr  /uMtting^*^^^  M^ 
lodging  ii  on  the  cold  groundy^'  ^^  JuU  Kobin  Qrm^^**  '^Kehin 
Grove,*'  «  The  soldier* s  dream,**  and  «  Aksis,*'    In  sober  truth, 
the  man  who  should  search  out  anew  bill  of  fiure^  even  if  it  fell 
short  in  some  of  its  parts  of  the  acknowledged  grandeur  of  the 
^  present  approved  selections,  would  render  a  most  acceptable  ser^ 
vice  to  the  existing  race  of  musicians  as  well  as  auditors.    For  it 
is  not  as  it  used  to  be«    It  is  not  that  a  grand  concert  succeeds  a 
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former  grand  concert  at  a  sufficient  distance  of  time  to  allow  a 
new  generation  to  spring  up  in  the  interval.  These  performances 
are  so  frequent,  that  they  will  fail  soon  from  very'  satiety,  unless 
fresh  means  of  attraction  be  found.  Handel's  choral  compositions 
can  nevevy  we  will  venture  to  say,  be  superseded,  where  a  great 
band  is  to  be  employed.  But  there  are  so  many  of  these  sublime 
works,  that  they  admit  of  sufficient  diversity — if  a  proper  diligence 
were  exerted  in  seeking  them  out.  We  hope  too  that  the  scope 
thus  afforded  will  bring  out  our  native  talent,  and  encourage 
English  composers  to  efforts  of  a  nobler  kind  than  harmonised 
airs  or  a  set  of  variations.  That  the  effect  of  these  continuous 
festivals  will  be  extraordinary  in  propagating  the  love  and  culti- 
vation of  the  art  and  the  diffusion  of  musical  knowledge  is  satis** 
factorily  proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  concerts  follow  each 
other  in  the  districts  where  these  meetings  are  established — ^the 
only  danger  perhaps  is,  that  as  there  must  be  a  progression  in  ' 
every  thing  which  seeks  to  interweave  itself  with  manners  and 
with  human  affections,  so  excessive  a  degree  of  perfection  will 
damp  the  ardour  for  any  and  every  display  less  perfect,  while  from 
their  very  nature,  such  assemblages  of  talent  cannot  very  often 
reeur.  We  do  not  however  apprehend  much  from  this  cause,  for 
there  will  always  repiain  sufficient  energy  in  the  real  lovers  of 
art,  and  a  sufficient  accession  of  rising  amateurs  to  rivet  those 
lesser  links  of  the  great  chain  of  musical  sympathy,  which  is  to 
connect  and  bind  together  the  remote  but  grander  parts  of  the 
f^eneral  edifice  of  taste. 

While  we  are  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  shall  take 
leave  to  apply  the  observations  of  a  correspondent  well  versed  in 
the  musical  transactions  of  Italy,  in  this  place,  instead  of  inserting 
them  separately.  This  gentleman  adverts  to  the  musical  supe- 
riority of  Italy  over  England,  and  he  attributes  the  succession  of 
fine  composers  to  the  love  of  novelty^  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  former  country  continually  display^  They  not  only  stimulate 
genius,  but  they  give  bread  to  the  living  composer  by  requiring, 
as  the  first  thing  necessary,  new  compositions.  Milan  does  not 
borrow  from  Venice,  nor  Venice  from  Naples,  but  a  composer 
is  engaged  to  write  especially  for  each  separate  theatre.  Thus 
they  set  him  upon  a  level  with  the  singer  in  point  of  demand. 
In  England  the  case  is  reversed*    The  singer  is  most  exorbi- 
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tantly  paid — the  composer  is  no  where  considered  as  a  primary 
moving  spring.  Even  the  great  theatres  are  content  to  employ 
the  same  man  for  an  almost  endless  succession  of  years — and  the 
pnblic  are  content  even  in  our  best  concerts  and  oratorios,  to  hear 
the  same  songs  and  chorusses  for  evei\  The  composer  has  no 
where  to  turn  but  to  the  shops,  whose  masters,  influenced  natu- 
rally enough  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own  interests,  purchase 
only  of  popular  writers,  and  only  what  will  sell.  And  as  in 
relation  to  vocal  music,  scarcely  any  composition  can  make  its 
way  unless  sung  by  some  eminent  performer,  the  exclusion  is  the 
more  severely  felt.  Our  friend  suggests  thien,  that  the  conductors 
of  such  meetings  as  York,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Norwich, 
&c.  owe  it  to  themselves,  the  public,  and  the  art,  to  offer  an 
opening  to  composers  in  various  styles,  and  to  set  some  premium 
upon  any  composition  which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  being  per- 
formed. Thus  he  cAtys  these  festivals  may  be  made  highly  condu- 
cive to  the  introduction  of  an  useful  competition,  and  thus  may 
be  led  on  the  dawn  of  that  patronage  by  which  a  succession  of 
composers  can  be  reared. 

We  very  readily  print  his  obser^vations,  for  we  think  the  series 
of  feitivals  now  established  present  a  very  favourable  opportunity, 
and  we  most  ardently  wish  to  see  the  composer  placed  upon  the 
eminence  he  deserves.  We  esteem  it  an  object  worthy  the  ele- 
vated views  of  those  who  have  matured  such  prodigious  a«em- 
blages  of  talent,  to  originate  such  a  plan  of  exciting  and  remu- 
nerating genius.  The  committee  at  York,  for  instance,  would 
render  a  highly  acceptable  service  to  art  and  its  professors,  could 
they  be  prevailed  upon  to  set  such  an  example  for  the  next 
meeting,  which  might  be  done  at  an  expence  they  could  not  feel, 
and  which  would  give  it  a  new  and  laudable  feature. 

In  our  last  Number  we  narrated  the  principal  particulars  of 
the  Bath  and  Cambridge  meetings — that  of  Salisbury  was  next 
in  succession.  It  commenced  on  Wednesday^  August  18th.  But 
there  are  some  curious  historical  circumstances  connected  with 
the  music  of  this  place,  which  we  shall  here  introduce  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  reader. 

It  appears  that  the  Salisbury  musical  festivals  were  celebrated 
annually  nearly  a  century  back.    It  will  be  seen  by  the  adver- 
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tisements  suligoiaed^*  tkat  as  far  bptck  as  dn  year  1744,  the  meet'* 
ing  w«9  annouooedas  the  festival  of  St.  Cecilia:  the  norniftg 
performanees  were  at  the  cathedral,  and  theeveningcbncerta  at  the 
aasembly  rooms,  for  the  beneft  of  the  Town  Musiok.  The  fint 
advertisement  in  which  they  are  designated  Mnual  musical  fest 
tivals  appeared  in  1758:  Frasi  was  the  principal  singer,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Norrts,  of  Oxford,  who  w^  then  a  chorister  of  Salis* 
bury  cathedral,  distinguished  himself  very  much,  These  festivals 
were  always  conducted  by  that  great  and  eminent  man,  James 
Harris,  Esq.  grand&ther  to  the  present  Earl  of  Malmsbnry. 
Mr.  Harris's  high  qualifications  as  a  musician  ure  well  known, 
which,  with  his  rank  and  fortune,  enabled  him  to  bring  music 
into  inore  estimation  at  Salisbury  than  aay  other  place  during 
his  life  time.  He  conducted  the  festivals  from  an  early  period^  to 
a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1781.  The  audienoe  used  to  feel 
the  highest  gratification  to  see  Mr.  H.  conduct  in  the  most  ani* 
mated  manner,  at  the  front  of  the  orchestra.  These  meetings 
were  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence  of  difierent  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  particularly  in  1760,  when  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1765,  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  I'rinpe  of  Brunswick,  were 
auditors.  The  musical  festivals  were  carried  on  annually  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Salisbury  concerts  until  179S,  after  which  they  were 
suspended  for  several  years,  the  stewards  of  the  concerts  not  wish? 
ing  to  risk  the  undertaking,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  receipts, 

•  From  the  SMifbwy  ^Qurnai,  1744.  <^0n  Thursday,  the  25th  of  October, 
will  be  celebrated,  as  usual,  the  l^estival  of  St.  Cecilia,  with  Tocal  and  instru* 
nMmtal  nrasick,  at  the  (cathedral  church  of  Sanim,  where  will  be  performed 
Mr.  Haodel'B  new  Te  fieum^  and  at  the  assembly  rooms  will  be  a  concert 
fuii  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  Town  Music,  assisted  by  sercral  hands  from 
Bath,  kc.  Tickets  3s.  fid.  to  begin  at  six  o'clock.  Tickets  to  be  had  at  the 
Mitre  Colfee  House  and  of  the  Tqwn  Music*  N.  P.  The  ordinarj  €»r  tlie 
gentlemen  at  the  Three  Lyon^." 

^*  The  annual  musical  festival,  1758,  at  Salisbury,  will  be  celebrated  on  the 
4th  and  5th  of  October  next  There  will  be  ydcal  and  instrumental  music 
each  day  in  the  eethedral  chmxh— «  Te  Demn  by  Mr.  Handel,  aa  also  bin 
celebrated  anthem  of  Gf>d  saoe  the  JKtnf  >  together  with  other  church  music, 
by  some  of  the  best  composers  in  Italy.  At  ^e  assembly  rooms  will  be  per- 
formed the  oratorios  of  Saul  and  Judoi  Maccdbeui^  both  compoied  by  Mr« 
Handel,  and  Ssnl  never  as  yet  performed  out  of  LondoD.  There  will  be 
voices  and  hands  from  Tendon,  Oxford,  Bath,  and  Bristol.  The  principal 
vocal  part  to  be  performed  by  Signora  Frasi,  Eac)!  night  ^ter  the  concert 
therewJllbeabaU." 
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notwilbBtandiiig  the  kte  W.  B.  Barte^  B«q.  beqiMithed  bj  kb 
will  fiAy  {pMMfM,  M  a  donation  for  throe  firatjfali,  pitmied  thef 
were  celebniiled  trieaaially.  Aecordnigly  in  180(^  the  late  lfr«. 
Coife,  with  theeoaaentoif  the  Dean  and  Chaptar,  undertook  die 
meetifig  on  his  own  account,  and  since  the  year  1804,  when  Imi 
resigned  the  situation  of  organist^  they  have  l)een  carried  on 
by  hid  Bon,  one  of  the  moot  respectable  members  of  the  profesriom 
If  the  snecees  of  the  Salisbury  meeting  be  measured  by  the 
satisfiBu^tion  of  the  amdiences,  it  was  sufficiently  ample.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfonners, 
which  is  near  the  numbers  (before  this  year)  engaged  at  the 
meetings  of  the  three  choirs.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  bears  no  proportion  to  that  surrounding  York, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  Norwich,  which  circumstance  must 
of  course  limit  the  enterprise  of  a  prudent  conductor*--^Madame 
Catalan!,  Mrs«  Salmon,  Miss  George,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr* 
Sapio,  Mr»  Rolle,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  were  the  principal  siagMs, 
The  numbers  present  were  as  under : 

First  Performance 769 

Beeond   4S5 

Third   1200 

Fourth   , ..,•.  .482 

Fifth SM 

Sixth .,,    6«2 

4395  persons. 

We  have  auAhofity  to  ooniradiet  the  rumour  that  Madaaie 
Catalani  netted  i^OO,  which  has  been  puUidy  statedi  but  what 
she  did  receive  we  are  not  informed*  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  at 
aU  imports  the  public  or  tile  profession.  If  any  person  be  wiUing 
to  allow  this  eminent  person  to  share  in  snoh  an  adventure,  shsf 
tafaes  her  portion  nt  the  risk^  and  has  a  just  title  to  the  fi^iM^ 
Where^the  public  and  the  profession  huve  a  right  to  oeoiplaia  is^ 
when  ft^kmea  acting  for  public  trusts  possete  so  little  know- 
Mgn  9r  «nreiae  so  little  foresight  and  so  little  judgment  as  to 
embrjMM  ofers  which  put  vari<n]s  departments  and  en(>rnious 
emoluments  at  the  same  time  into  the  same  hand,  to  the  disadvan* 
tiige  of  thejr  trusty  to  the  exclusion  of  more  able  professors,  and  to 
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tlie  manifest  injury  of  the  performances^  by  tlie  permitted  usurpa- 
tion of  incompatible  powers,  which  act  as  antagonists  to  one 
another.  We  shall  in  the  progress  of  this  article  shew  the  dan« 
.  ger  that  may  arise  from  engagements  of  such  a  nature.  Let 
Madame  Catalani  we  say  enjoy  aU  that  her  talents^  fairly  exer« 
cised,  will  fieiirly  bring — ^butlet  not  committees  who  haye  to  look 
to  no  personal  gain,  be  too  easily  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to 
gi?ealarge  share  of  such  undertakings,  instead  of  the  just  remu- 
neration which  the  talents  of  an  individual  ought  to  command. 
Let  them  examine  and  understand  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
and  the  due  proportions  in  which  professors  ought  to  be  com* 
pensated. 

WELCHPOOL. 

This  meeting  is  distinguished  above  others  by  national  features 
of  a  very  interesting  kind.  It  was  indeed  a  rouaici^I  festival,  of  a 
rare  and  a  high  order,  considering  how  inferior  by  comparison 
must  be  the  local  advantages  of  a  place  so  remotely  situated  as 
Welchpool.  By  so  much  is  the  support  this  meeting  has  re- 
ceived the  more  creditable  to  its  patrons,  promoters,  i^d  to  the 
inhabitants  in  general  of  this  part  of  the  principality.  Indeed 
alllhe  particulars  are  so  truly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  that  we  have  great  pleasure 
in  narrating  them  at  large. 

In  a  former  article*  upon  the  second  number  of  the  Welch 
Melodies,  edited  by  that  indefiitigable  and  ingenious  professor, 
Mr.  John  Parry,  we  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
don ^HiDymmrodorion  or  Royal  Cambrian  Institution,"  and  of  four 
branch  societies,  (we  presume  they  may  be  so  called)  in  Wales. 
The  objects  of  these  several  societies  are  to  promote  Welch  lite* 
rature,  poetry,  and  music — ^to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  by  rescuing  from 
oblivion  all  records  which  relate  to  these  subjects,  and  last  not 
least,  to  rouse,  nurture,  and  encourage  the  genius  of  living  bardie—* 
that  term  comprehending  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  well  per* 
haps  as  all  persons  engaged  in  the  learning  and  research  of  these 
studies.    The  London  Society  has  the  King  for  its  patron,  and 

♦  Vdl.  4,  p.  il3. 
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Sir  W.  W.'  Wynn  for  its  president.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey^ 
Viscount,  Clive,  Lords  Dynevor  and  Kenyon,  the  Bishops  of  8t* 
Asaph  and  St.  David's,  with  seven  other  gentlemen  of  title  and 
consequence,  are  the  vice-presidents. — ^It  has  its  library,  and  its 
officers — ^all  men  distinguished  for  erudition  and  talent — ^its  mem^ 
bers  (persons  of  the  highest  respectability)  amount  to  more  than 
an  hundred,  and  there  are  lady  subscribers  and  honorary  members 
to  a  considerable  number.  The  society  proposes  subjects,*  for 
various  compositions,  in  English  and  in  Welch,  for  which  they 
bestow  medals  and  rewards  at  their  anniversary  meetings :  that  of 
last  year,  on  the  SSd  of  May,  at  Freemason's  Hall,  was  the  fourth. 
We  perceive  by  the  resolutions  of  a  general  meeting,  held  on  the 
6th  of  June,  that  Mr.  John  Parry  received  its  thanks  for  his  very 
disinterested  conduct  in  declining  to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
his  exertions  in  preparing  and  conducting  the  anniversary  meet* 
ings,  and  for  his  professional  assistance  and  that  of  his  son ;  the 
terms  of  this  vote  are  exceedingly  strong.  He  was  then  requested 
to  prepare  the  arrangements  for  the  next  anniversary.  This  pro- 
fessor (who  is  the  registrar  of  music  to  the  society)  was  therefore 
especially  pointed  out  as  the  person  to  whom  might  be  confided, 
with  the  most  propriety,  the  festival  at  the  ^^  Eisteddfod,  or  Chrand 
Cambrian  Literary  and  Musical  Session,*'  at  Welchpool,  ^' under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  inPowys.'' 

We  give  the  worthy  Registrar  of  Music  great  but  only  jnst 
praise  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  to  fill  the  country  with  the  nature  and  report  of  this  meet* 
ing.  He  availed  himself  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  press, 
and  he  put  forth  a  program  of  the  intended  transactions  which 

*  The  subjects  for  the  present  year,  1894*1825,  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  Society's  medal  will  be  presented  to  the  author  of  the  best  hbtorical 
poem  in  Eoglbh ;  subject— Owen  Gltndwr. 

2.  A  medal  will  also  be  giTen  for  the  best  poem  in  the  Welsh  language  on 
the  same  subject,  tIz.— Ctwtdd  Hahisawl  4r  Owaih  6];.TMDY]fR]>wY. 
(KdB  Dr.  Pught^t  Cambrian  Bwgraphyj  p.  37dJ 

3.  A  medal  and  a  premium  of  fiye  guineas  wUl  be  giTen  to  the  author  of  the 
hest  En|^  essay ;  subject— <^  An  iNQuiaT  as  to  the  sktbral  Teibbs 
cooattnERirDBn  mnwa  theoknbrai»  appsuation  of  Ancibiit  Britons.'* 

4.  A  medal  wiU  be  given  for  the  two  best  essm  in  the  Welsh  hmgnage, 
from  the  grammar  schools  in  North  and  South  Wales ;  subject — the  life 

AMD  character  OF  HtWEI.  DdA,  OR  IIoWE];.  THE  GoOB— EiNIOSS  A  CuTN* 

NEonTAu  Rheithiawl  Htwe](,  Dda.    (FUe  Cambrian  Biogfopkjf^p.  188.^ 
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tMomtnteAf  wHh  a  short  lastoricoii  fttnem  of  the  Eiat^dAfod.  In 
the  article  to  which  ire  have  already  referred  we  haye  given  a 
maration  of  the  early  seisioas  of  thia  stagalar  coagre^,  and  Mr» 
Parry^B  abstract^  a  portion  of  which  we  shall  tahe  leave  to  qnote, 
will  comi^e  our  formcfr  deacription  by  a  more  copioas  abridge* 
i  of  ka  hi8tory« 


^The  Webb  national  meetinf^  etititied  Eisteddfod,  or  Session  of  Bards,  had 
ka  origin  fai  tluise  remote  times  wken  the  Bardic  or  Dniidical  itutitatiQB  pre- 
vailed IB  this  island  in  its  primitive  purity.  The  most  aacient  notices  on  this 
subject,  now  extant,  occur  in  the  Triads  of  Dyfnwal  Moel mud,  a  British  law- 
giver, who  is  said  to  have  lived  abeut  three  or  few  centorles  befinre  the  Chris* 
tiaQ  era.  In  these  early  records  the  meetiog  lo  qpiestioa  is  minutely  describedy 
nnder  the  name  of  Oorsedd  y  Beirdd,  or  Congress  of  the  Bards,  and  is  num* 
bered  among  tlie  national  privileged  assemblies  of  the  Cymry.*  And  we  here 
dfacever  that  the  Ckmedd  was  net  originally  itonined  to  the  cnltivatioB  of  mnsk. 
and  poetry ;  it  had,  besides,  an  ulterior  and  more  important  aim  in  the  preser* 
vation  of  tne  Bardic  traditions,  the  commemoration  of  illustrious  and  praisewor* 
thy  deeds,  and  the  general  prometfen  of  religious,  moral,  and  scientific  hMtrac* 
tioni.+  Snch  was  the  primUive  character  of  thu  ancknt  coaventien,  whtok 
,  n^as  held,  at  stated  periods,  in  some  central  and  open  part  of  the  country ;  and 
we  learn  from  Caesar,  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  Bards,  or  Druids  of 
Qwal^^  Among  the  places  in  this  island,  that  wove  selected  for  the  eccasbn, 
Salisbury  Plain  is  conspicuous,  which  the  stupendous  Druidical  remains^  still  to. 
be  found  there,  abundantly  testify^ 

How  long  the  Gorsedd  continued  to  retain  its  original  constitutton  and  pur* 
pste  there  are  now  no  means  of  aaaeiteining  with  any  degree  of  precision;  hot 
it  is  probable^  that  the  wars  and  intestine  fends,  consequent  ou  the  successire 
Invasions  of  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  tended  naturally  to  the  interruption,  if 
not  to  the  entire  snspension  of  a  pracdee  that  was  peculiarly  founded  in  prin- 
dpies  el  ppblic  peace  and  tianqnili^^  For  some  centuries  therefore  we  are 
without  any  particular  records  ef  these  national  meetings.  However,  as  the 
ancient  Welsh  poets  have  frequent  allusion  to  them,  and,  as  the  important  pri- 
vllegei  of  the  Bards  are  reoegniaed  as  well  by  flie  Saxon  writer,  Bede,  as  by 
thelawsofllywel,  compiled  two  centuries  later,  we  maj  cenekide,  that. the 
right  of  holding  these  national  congresses  was,  in  these  time,  frequently  ex- 
ercised. 

It  appears  that  not  long  afterwards  snch  disorders  prevailed  among  the  Bards, 
as  induced  Bleddyu  ab  Cynvyn  and  Gruffydd  ab  Cyuan,j|  at  different  times,  to 
enact  laws,  as  well  for  the  correction  of  these  abuses,  as  for  the  general  regula- 
tion of  the  Bardic  fraternity.  With  this  riew,  the  last-mentioned  prince  held 
se?eral  congresses  of  Bards  and  Minstreb  during  his  refgn ;  and  it  is  probable, 

•  C^ry,tifnifyio(,liteniU]K,aB«l«riWMljiMlil^,  it  th«na«e  by  wUrb  the  VTelsh 
or  Aocieat  Briiont  mv«  e? or  deaifnaled  tbemtelTet. 

f  gee  the  ^*  Traniactiow  of  the  Cjnmrodorion,*'  ?ol.  1,  p«  10£M(. 

t  Bell.  Qsn.  lib.  wU  c.  19  eod  14. 

V  "  Uflif ermi  fOMO  and  fsod  wUr*  wm  a  faadaneatftl  4octriae  of  the  BordU  looti-' 
tntioai  and  lo  uiiMdi  were  tbo  Bftrdt  faiaiieaotd  by  it»  4boC  a  asked  weapMi  wasaot 
penoUted  lo  be  held  ia  tbeir  pfeeeoce. 

I  Tbey  were  Priocet  of  yortb  Wales  dorlng  (he  eleventh  end  ttreinh  centorlei. 
]>arhif  the  nme  period  the  Bardt  experleoced  the  paironege  or  Rbys  ab  GraCydd, 
conmsalvatykd  Loi«  Ebgre,  ia  fleelh  Wales. 
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tlMt,  About  tkis  period)  tbe  naiae  of  Eiitoddfod  wu  first  tubstituted  for  tke 
andent  term  Gorsedd,  .and  that  th«  aMembly  experienced  other  ianorations  of 
a  more  important  description.^  For  it  seems  henceforward  to  hate  been  no 
loBfer  regarded  u  a  national  conncil  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  higher 
objects  already  specified,  bat  agreeably  with  the  change  of  times,  gradually  to 
hare  receded  from  its  primitiTe  design,  while  it  assumed  more  and  more  the 
features  by  which  It  is  at  present  distinguished. 

From  the  period  now  under  reriew,  therefore,  and  which  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Eisteddfod,  the  object  of  the  meeting  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry^  and  especially  of  that  singular  as- 
sociation of  the  sister  arts,  which  is  peculiar  to  WiUes.*  Yet  the  Eirteddfod, 
even  in  this  qualified  view  of  it,  has  not  been  uninterruptedly  holden  since  the 
,  time  last  alluded  to.  The  conquest  of  Wales  by  Edward  I.  in  tbe  thirteenth 
century,  occasioned  a  long  suspension  of  this  national  custom.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Bards  had  acquired  over  their  countrymen,  could  not  fail  in  render- 
ing them  objects  of  jealousy  to  so  politic  and  ambitious  a  monarch  as  Edward. 
He  accordingly  deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  pubQcIy  assembling,  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval  that  they  re- 
assumed  any  thing  like  a  semblance  of  their  ancient  rightf 

The  first  instance  of  its  revival  of  which  any  record  has  reached  us,  occurs 
about  the  year  1450,  when  Grufifydd  ab  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  patron  of . 
the  Bards,  obtained  the  sanction  of  Edward  IV.  for  holding  an  Eisteddfod  at 
Carmarthen.  This  meeting,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  has  been  called 
^^  The  Great  Eisteddfod  of  Carmarthen,**  was  attended  by  all  the  celebrated 
Bards  and  Minstrels  of  the  day,  as  well  as  by  many  individuab  of  rank  from 
both  divisions  of  the  Principality.  To  this  succeeded  another,  in  South  Wales, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  held  also  under  the  royal  authority,  but  of  which 
there  are  no  details  now  in  existence.  The  next  in  order  is  an  Eisteddfod  that 
took  place  in  Caerwys,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  in  the  year  1523,  uuder  the  par- 
ticular auspices  of  Richard  ab  Hywel  ab  leuan  Vychan,  £^q.  Sir  William 
Grufifydd,  and  Sir  Bx>bert  Salusbury,  at  which  Tndyr  Aled  and  other  celebra- 
ted poets  were  present  On  the  26th  of  May,  1567,  another  was  held  at  the 
same  place  under  a  commission  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  directed  to 
several  gentlemen  of  rank,  in  North  Wales  and  the  Marches,  and  most  of 
whom  attended  on  the  occasion.;^  Other  congresses  also  assembled  during 
the  same  century  in  South  Wales  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Sir  Richard  Neville ;  and  in  the  following  century  several  were  convened 
in  the  same  dirision  of  the  Principality  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Bas- 
sett,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  one  held  at  Bcwpyr  Castle  in  1681. 

From  the  days  of  Sir  Richard  Basse tt  to  the  year  1819  the  only  efforts  to 
restore  this  national  usage  appear  to  have  been  those  made  by  the  Gwyneddi- 
gion,  a  society  established  in  London,  in  1771,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh 
language.  Under  their  patronage  several  bardic  meetings  have  taken  j)lace  at 
different  periods  in  North  Wales,  and  prizes  have  been  distributed  at  them  to 
the  successful  candidates  both  in  music  and  poetry. 

*  This  the  reader  will,  do  doubt,  perceive,  bat  reference  to  the  custom  oftiagior 
pgnttlwn  frith  the  harp. 

f  The  indiscrimioate  1n»iMcre  of  the  Bards,  ^eDeraUy  Impaled  to  Edward,  aeent  to 
be  a  mere  fictioo.  At  least  we  find  do  anlheolic  Doiice  of  it  in  tlie  Welsh  poets  who 
lived  after  that  period,  aod  who  would  have  boco  the  first  to  record  snch  a  deed  of 
atrocity,  if  there  had  been  any  fonndation  for  it. 

t  Tbe  original  commission,  we  believe,  is  still  in  ezfstence,  and  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  Bart,  one  of  whose  aacoitors  was  aaoog  tbe  distiDguishcd  Indlfi. 
daaisto  whom  it  was  directed 
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Of  lAte  yean,  however,  a  nenr  era  has  daviied  upoB  Wales ;  and  soctedes 
haTe  been  formed  in  the  four  provinces  for  the  encouragement  of  our  national 
literature.  And,  as  auxiliary  to  this  object,  they  have  had  their  annual  Eis- 
teddfodau  in  tiie  following  order.  On  the  8th  July,  1819,  the  Cambrian  So- 
ciety, in  Dyfed,  held  its  first  Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  on  which  occasion  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  presided.  On  tlie  13th  of  September,  in  the  following 
year,  ^^  The  C3rmmrodorion  in  Powys"  had  a  similar  meeting  at  Wrexham, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Watkia  Williams  Wynn,  Bart.  To  these  succeeded 
two  other  bardic  fesHvals  at  Carnarvon  and  Brecon,  on  the  19th  September, 
1891,  and  the  25th  of  the  same  month  in  the  following  year,  at  which  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Dart,  were  respectively  presi- 
dents, fjast  year  a  second  meeting  was  held  at  Carmarthen,  Lord  Dynevor 
president. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Bardic  Congresses  that  have^ 
at  various  times,  taken  place  in  the  Principality." 

To  this  interesting  memoir  was  added  a  program  of  the  pro* 
ceedings,  of  which  we  are  about  to  subjoin  the  relation. 

The  Eisteddfod  commenced  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  7,  at  eleven  in 
the  forenoon.  The  Noble  President,  Lord  Clive,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant taking  the  chair,  and  explaining  in  a  luminous  address  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  Several  bards  then  recited  stanzas,  com- 
posed on  the  occasion,  and  the  judges  pronounced  their  decision 
relative  to  the  prose  compositions,  parts  of  which  were  read,  and 
the  adjudication  relative  to  the  prize  poems  was  made,  and  the 
medals  awarded.    They  were  as  follow  : 

1 .  An  elegant  silver  medal,  with  a  representation  of  the  Bardic  chair,  finely 
embossed  in  relief,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  beautifully  finished : — 
Awarded  to,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Thomas,  of  Evionydd,  the^author  of  the  best  Webh 
Ode  on  tlie  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

d.  An  elegant  silver  medal,  with  a  representation  of  Bards  in  their  sacred 
grove,  suddenly  rushed  upon  and  massacred  by  the  Romans: — Awarded  to 
Mr.  William  J  ones,  of  Carmarthen,  the  author  of  the  best  Welsh  Poem  on 
the  Invasion  of  Anglesey  by  the  Romans. 

3.  An  elegant  silver  medal,  with  a  representation  of  a  Sybil  in  her  mysteri- 
ous costume,  with  the  cauldron,  &c.  drawing  a  circle  with  her  magic  wand, 
who  is  exposed  and  derided  by  youths:— Awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of 
Denbigh,  the  author  of  the  best  Welsh  Soug  on  the  folly  of  a  belief  in 
witchcraft. 

4.  An  elegant  silver  medal,  with  a  representation  of  an  Ancient  Briton 
taking  an  Armorican  by  the  hand,  the  latter  of  whom  is  in  the  attitude  of  ac- 
knowledging his  friencuhip ;  on  one  side  of  the  picture  is  a  female  figure  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  in  the  distance,  soldiers  in  conversation  : — ^A warded 
to  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  of  Crickhowell,  the  author  of  the  best  English  Essay  on 
the  connection  between  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Anporicans ;  abo  a  premimo 
of  five  guineas. 

5.  An  elegant  siWer  medal,  with  a  representation  of  three  figures,  very 
earnestly  engaged  in  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christiamiy,  which  they  en- 
force by  directiiig  the  attention  of  their  audience  to  the  Cross^  who  seem  to 
Usteii  with  great  earnestness :— Awarded  to  Mr.  John  0ii|heSj  of  WttOLhtan^ 
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the  aathor  of  th«  best  English  Eanjr  on  tbe  first  pfopagatum  of  Christianity 
among  the  Britons. 

6.  An  elegant  silrer  medal,  with  a  representation  of  a  Tenerable  Bard  in  a 
sitting  posture,  very  aniiousij  engaged  in  teaching  children,  and  expiainiog 
tlie  excellences  and  advantages  of  cultivating  the  Welsh  Language ;  in  the 
back  ground  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  of  time,  inscribing  on  a  rock  ^^laith 
Gjmitteg,''  which  is  observed  by  a  you/h,  who  is  both  surprised  and  delighted : 
Awarded  to  Mr.  John  BlackweU,  of  Berriew,  th^  author  of  the  host  Welsh 
Essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  Language ;  also  a  premium  of  five 
guineas. 

The  ceremonies,  ainoiig9t  which  waa  that  of  chairing  the  bard, 
for  whom  Col.  Parry  appeared  as  pro:(y,  were  relieved  by  the 
performance  of  the  band  of  the  Horse  Guards  Blue.,  and  Uie 
Welch  harps  at  intervals,  and  the  whole  was  exceedingly  full  of 
interest.  A  concert  concluded  the  day.  The  principal  per* 
formers  were  as  under : 

Miss  Stephens,  Master  Smith,  Master  Parry,  Miss  Carew,  Mr. 
Yaughan,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  CoUyer,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  RoUe. 
Assisted  by  the  Choral  Society  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Wekh^Pool 
Choir,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  first  concert  took  place  on  the  evening  of  this  day.  If  the 
assembling  of  such  a  band,  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  island^  be 
not  sufficiently  remarkable,  there  is  matter  enough  worthy  of 
observation  to  be  found  in  these  bills.  There  is  an  overture  of 
Mozart's,  a  concerto  ofViotti's,  and  Rossini's  Di  tauiipalpili*  and 
JZiUi  Zitti — novel  sounds  we  should  imagine  amongst  the  Welch 
harpers.  But  what  we  are  principally  to  notice  is  the  love  of 
country  which  pervades  the  whole.  There  are  no  less  than  seven 
Welch  airs  set  to  appropriate  English  words  in  this  first  bill. 
These  stamp  a  fine  character  of  nationality,  which  is  no  less  de- 
monstrative of  the  patriotic  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  and  sup- 
ported the  meeting ;  for  these  keep  alive  not  only  the  music  but 
the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  Another  of  these  pieces, 
^^  Cambrians  Holiday y^  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  R« 
Mytton,  of  Garth,  and  set  by  Mr.  Parry,  pleased  so  greatly  that 
it  was  repeated  on  the  second  evening.  Next  to  this  the  main 
feature,  simplicity  is  the  characteristic.  We  have  seldom  or  never 
of  late  seen  so  much  trusted  to  melody.  This  was  a  concert  for 
the  million — ^it  was  as  pleasing  as  popular — and  it  is  curious^  innsi* 

*  This  piece  was  changad  at  tiw  parfbraunoe. 
Sk2 
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much  as  it  demonstrates  as  it  were  the  dawn,  and  scarcely  the 
dawn  of  that  general  advancement,  which  is  now  becoming,  we 
may  say,  universal  in  the  island.  The  interest  increased  as  the 
festival  proceeded.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  contest  for  the 
silver  harp  took  place,  which  was  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  pro- 
ficient on  the  triple  harp<  There  was  a  second  prize — a  silver 
medal — a  beautiful  representation  of  the  Grecian  lyre,  adorned 
with  laurel — for  the  best  Dattgeiniad  or  Welsh  singer  with  the 
harp.  The  vocalists  sung  what  is  called  Penillion  or  epigrammatic 
stanzas  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  This  is  difficult 
to  perform.  The  singer  follows  the  harper,  who  changes  the  air 
and  introduces  variations  at  his  pleasure,  to  which  the  singer  is 
expected  to  keep  strict  time,  ending  with  the  strain.  Those 
singers  are  considered  the  best  who  can  adapt  various  metres  to 
the  same  melody,  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  twenty«four 
measures  according  to  the  Bardic  laws  of  composition. 

The  first  transactions  of  the  Session,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  is  opened  by  sound  of  trumpet,  was  to  hear  the  successful 
authors  of  the  Englt/nion  or  stanzas,  the  subjects  for  which  were 
given  out  on  the  previous  day,  and  the  abjudication  of  the  premiums 
made  on  the  compositions  sent  in.   They  were  three  in  number — 

1 .  The  Castle  ofPowys  and  its  Proprietor.  Mr.  Robert  Davies, 
of  Nantglyn,  recited  his  verses. 

2.  Ladj/  Lucy  Clive  and  her  Young  Family.  Mr.  John  Black- 
well,  of  Berriew,  was  the  successful  poet. 

3.  The  River  Severn.    Mr.  Evan  Evans. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Davies  then  recited  some  Englynion,  which 
(though  no  candidate  for  the  prizes)  he  had  written.  They  were 
greatly  admired.  A  poetical  address^  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  London, 
was  read  in  his  absence  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees, 

The  premium  for  the  best  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  Welch  and 
English,  relating  to  Wales,  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  O.  Pughe^ 
of  Nantglyn. 

The  same  gentleman  gained  the  reward  for  the  best  unpub- 
lished collection  of  old  Welch  tunes. 

Mr.  R.  Woodhouse,  of  Bettws,  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best 
original  psalm  tune  in  Archdeacon's  Pey's  metre,  and  Mr.  David 
Harris  a  remuneration. 

The  premium  for  the  best  original  hymn  in  one  of  the  present 
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Welch  popular  measured)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Morgan,  of 
Llangoedmore. 

Tlie  Penillion  singing  then  eonunenced*  Eight  candidates 
were  placed  by  Mr.  Parry*  After  they  had  all  sung — five  were 
selected,  and  these  were  reduced  to  two,  (who  were  labourers) 
John  Evans  and  Thomas  Edwards,  who  reside  near  Curwen. 
And  here  appeared  a  beautiful  trait  of  character.  These  two 
men  being'  neighbours,  declined  to  contend  against  each  other* 
So  aflfecting  a  proof  of  kindly  feeling  awakened  that  general  emo* 
tion  which  simple  nature  never  fails  to  kindle — the  men  were 
cheered  by  the  whole  assepibly.  Lord  Clive  stepped  forward  and 
rewarded  their  friendship  with  a  second  medal,  and  the  poor 
fellows  shook  hands  with  cordial  sympathy  '^  over  the  emblem  of 
harmony,  the  harp/' 

Richard  Williams,  a  poor  blind  man,  sung  with  so  much 
humour,  that  Lady  Delamere  presented  him  with  a  medal  also. 

The  contest  for  the  silver  harp  followed.  There  were  nine 
competitors,  who  sung  national  airs  in  a  succession  determined  by 
lot.  These  lasted  from  two  to  nine  minutes  each,  and  the  prize 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  John  Hughes,  of  the  Royal  Denbigh  band. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  obtained  the  medal  as  the  best  performer  on  the 
triple  harp,  who  had  never  obtained  a  silver  .harp  at  any 
Eisteddvod. 

Col.  Parry  then  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mittee,  in  the  name  of  the  bards  and  the  judges  of  the  composi- 
tions, and  in  so  doing  the  Hon.  Gentleman  so  beautifully  described 
the  advantages  attending  such  meetings  in  general,  and  this  in 
particular,  and  illustrated  so  happily  the  nature  of  the  Englynion, 
that  as  we  are  solicitous  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  this  subject 
as  completely  as  possible,  we  shall  make  an  abstact  from  the 
speech. 

^'  In  days  long  gone  by,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Scolan  destroyed  tbe  Annals 
of  Ancient  British  Literature  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  subsequently  the  fires 
at  Hafod  and  at  Covent  Garden,  and  other  accidents,  ha?e  extinguished 
similar  works  of  value.  Is  it  not  useful,  then,  to  endeaTour  to  collect  those 
efforts  of  genias  which  still  rest  in  modern  JBards,  who,  while  they  are  follow- 
ing  their  humble  occupations  of  industry,  and  exercising  that  intellect  which  is 
so  astonishing  that  if  it  was  not  witnessed  would  hardly  be  belieTed  to  exist  in 
their  station  of  life?  Is  it  not  useful  to  IntTe  assembled  so  much  beauty  and 
good  humour  from  contiguous  and  distant  counties?  Is  it  not  of  advantage 
that  the  poor  and  the  higher  classes  of  society  should  have  had  this" opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  amenity  of  manner  and  talent  which  the  Noble  President  has 
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dbpU^  l  To  bare  seen  tli«  iafmtni  wUck  j«ar  vaneraUe  L«rd  Lieutenant 
has  taken  in  these  proceedings  ?  To  have  brought  amongst  you  a  gallant  indi« 
tidual  (Lord  Hill)  who  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  fighting  for  his  couTitry^s 
honour  f  To  see  that  noble  person  coltinUiiig  the  arte  of  peace,  after  having 
gained  unfading  laurels  in  the  battles*  field  ?  Also  another  Nobieman  (Lord 
Delaniere),  no  less  distinguished  by  the  reputation  he  enjoys  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  than  by  a  nearest  and  dearest  link  to  the  family  of  Wynnstay  ?  We 
delight  to  cliig  to  ancieot  literature,  parttcolarly  if  it  belongs  to  oar  ovrn  land, 
and  al(hougb  we  encourage,  by  Education  and  by  every  motive,  Hie  association 
of  language  and  sentiment  with  our  English  neighbours,  yet  we  dwell  with 
delight  upon  every  remark  tending  to  enhance  the  recollection  of  Ancient 
Britiah  laagaagciand  character;  and  we  listened  with  8atis(action  when  your 
Right  Hon.  Member  for  the  county  advocated  formerly  the  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  of  Ancient  British  Language,  as  well  as  one  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
already  existing  at  the  University ;  in  which  sentiment  he  was  followed  with 
apppobatioa  by  the  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  I  pass  by  all  other  sntoccts, 
and  come  to  a  still  sweeter  one,  which  has  truly  depicted  the  force  and  the 
truth  of  your  native  tongue,  by  ^ving  you  a  literal  translation  of  Mr.  Black- 
well's  little  poem  upon  lauAy  Lucy  Ulive  and  the  Family  at  Powys  Castle; 
oancluding  by  moving  the  vote  which  I  have  already  been  directed  to  propose 
to  you'" 

Arouse  to  eaergy,  ye  men  of  the  Prevtae«.  Ettol  your  Ut,  The  hrMliMft  Dnnj^hter 
of  JTmiItom  U  giveo  Id  haUowed  boDdi  to  Powyt— the  laad  where  love  deUgbts  Co 
ramble. 

Tlie  TkittUy  after  a  tcparatieii  of  a  buodfcd  afea,  ia  rejehrad  |0  ibe  Jb^dt^  8mUfaiff« 
tbey  grow  logetlier— the  ornamenls  of  the  Middle  Land. 

Their  detceodanti  mutt  ^tber  to  a  fecot  the  raya  of  die  donbla  Itimlaarlet  of  their 
parentage.    The  botoms  of  the  tons  muit  thrill  with  the  ancieot  feelings  of  the  tirei. 

Should  a  foe  dare  to  distorb  the  hakvon  days  of  Powya,  and  hurl  havoc  on  the 
Mansion— ia  the  aiadDeuof  the  eonflict  the  iivord  will  be  borne  by  the  desceodantt 
of  a  Clive, 

But  tbey  prefer  peace,  the  funeral  of  anUDOiitiea,  and  the  rekindllnf  of  leve.  They 
entertain  the  Muiet;  they  cherish  the  language  of  ancient  dayi,  the  song,  and  the 
harp-string. 

Throogb  the  long  day  of  lime,  nay  Happinesi  be  their  tun-— May  Prosperity  adopt 
then— May  they  ever  boast  of  the  hind,  the  deeds,  and  the  Mood  of  their  ancestors  t 

Sereral  other  gentlemen  spoke^-^e  heartfelt  tbanka  of  the 
meeting  were  Toted  to  the  Liord  Lieutenant — €tad  save  the  King 
was  sung  in  full  chorus,  and  the  assembly  adjourned. 

During  the  Eisteddfod  those  who  had  gained  the  prises  wore 
them  suspended  in  ribbands  of  the  coloars  of  their  order-^the 
Bard,  blue-^he  Druid,  spAife-HUid  the  Ovate,  green. 
'  The  second  concert  took  place  in  the  evening.  We  have  given 
so  much  space  to  the  more  novel  matter  of  the  Bardic  Session,  that 
we  can  say  but  little  of  this  performance.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  same  attentive  selection  of  popular  melodies  and  subjects. 
On  Thursday  morning  there  was  an  oratorio  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
which  comprised  a  selection  from  the  Messiah  (part  1),  very  judi- 
ciously made  by  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfield,  and  two  miscellaneous 
parts.  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Carew  each  took  some  of  the 
finest  of  Handel's  soprano  songs— Master  Smith,  who  is  the  best 
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boy  fihiger  in  the  kio^f^oni,  sang  th^  hymn  of  E}re-Hind  Messrs. 
Yaughan,  CoUyer,- Smith,  and  Rolle,  sustained  the  tenM,  counter- 
tenor, and  bass  parts.  Besides  Handel,  there  were  selections 
from  Pergolesi,  Orann,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  Martin  Luther's 
Hymn,  and  an  anthem  composed  by  Mr.  Parry,  with  harp  and 
flute  obligato.  A  public  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Welchpool, 
at  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  presided,  and  about  SOO  attended, 
concluded  the  festivities,  so  far  as  the  town  was  concerned;  but 
on  Friday  Lord  and  Lady  Lucy  Ctive  gave  a  magnificent  ball  to 
upwards,  of  400  persons,  at  Powys  Castle,  which  equalled  in  point 
of  magnificence,  taste,  and  accommodation,  anything  overseen  in 
the  principality.  The  most  reputed  artists  from  London  were 
engaged  to  decorate  the  rooms,  chalk  the  floors,  and  to  prepare 
supper  and  refreshments,  and  Paine's  band  played  the  dances ; 
they  commenced  with  the  English  country  dance,  which  was* 
relieved  by  quadrilles.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ease,  affability, 
and  attention  of  the  Noble  Host  and  Hostess,  except  it  were  the 
delight  of  their  guests. 

Such  munificent  examples  of  earnest  endeavours  to  raise 
the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  district  by  the  cultivation  of  liberal  art  and  the  circulation 
of  wealth,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  These  are  occa- 
sions when  all  are  called  upon  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
general  stock.  In  this  instance  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  most 
active — ^but  the  amateurs  of  the  district  were  no  less  eager  in  the 
service.  Those  of  Shrewsbury,  who  are  steady  orchestral  per** 
formers,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  were  eminently  useful,  and 
the  conductor  thought  fit  to  acknowledge  their  attendance  in  an 
especial  manner,  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tomlins,  the  organist  of  St. 
Mary^s,  Salop.  He  mentions  particularly  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is 
merchant  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  double  bass  player.  These  ama- 
teurs are  persons  of  high  respectability  in  various  professions  and 
trades,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  improvement  of  a 
liberal  spirit  as  well  as  of  good  taste  to  find  amateurs  thus 
mingling  with  professors,  and  swelling  the  numbers  of  minstrelsy. 
Dr.  Jones  took  the  organ  and  pianoforte  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self. Mr.  Parry,  the  conductor,  laboured  with  a  patriotic  as  well 
as  a  professional  zeal,  and  he  has  his  reward  in  the  success  no  less 
than  in  the  uniyersal  gratulation  which  attended  his  efforts. 
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The  recei{»t8)  beside  a  subscription  ofjgSOO,  were  as  under : 

Tuesday— collected  at  the  Eisteddfod  ..  jg90    0  0 

Same  day,  at  the  Concert 826  16  0 

Wednesday,  at  the  Eisteddfod 150    0  0 

Same  day,  at  the  Concert 99i    0  0 

Thursday,  at  the  Church • .  427  10  0 

£1186    6  0 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Carnarvon,  in  1825. 


WORCESTER— commencing  SEPT.  15,  1824. 

The  meetings  of  the  three  choirs  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and 
Worcester,  exhibit  the  earliest,  the  most  uninterrupted,  and  the 
longest  series  of  festivals  known  in  the  Island.  That  at  Wor- 
cester this  year  was  the  first  of  the  second  century  of  their  ex- 
istence. They  have  seldom,  we  believe,  been  very  gainful,  and 
upon  some  occasions  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  stewards  have  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  expences.  The  performances  have 
proceeded  very  regularly — the  managers  being  content  with  a 
band  of  moderate  size  but  undoubted  excellence.  The  orchestra" 
has  generally  been  formed  from  the  Antient  Concerts  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Greatorex  has  commonly  assisted  in  conducting.  Stimu- 
lated however  by  Birmingham,  York,  and  Liverpool,  or  rather 
we  may  say  by  the  universal  progression  of  art,  the  number  of 
instrumental  performers  was  this  year  doubled — and  to  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Vaughan,  W.  Knyvett,  and  Bel- 
lamy, were  added  Mr.  Braham  and  Signor  and  Mad.  De  Begnts. 
There  have  seldom  been  less  food  for  comment  than  in  these 
concerts.  In  the  morning  performances  there  was  nothing  new, 
and  the  little  novelty  even  to  provincial  auditors  in  the  evenings 
was  derived  from  the  Italians,  while  Mr.  Vaughan's  eternal  though 
beautiful  Alexis  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Braham's  Kelvin  Grove  and 
Bonnie  Lassie.  The  want  of  ranges  is  not  more  remarkable  in  the 
one  instance  than  the  absence  ofgood  taste  in  the  other.  If  singers 
are  so  easily  satisfied,  it  is  something  wonderful  that  committees 
and  conductors  should  exert  no  more  imagination,  no  more  judg- 
ment for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  These  evils  must  however 
soon  find  a  remedy,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  meeting  succeeds  to 
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tee  ting,  for  vnless  Bovelties  and  good  noTehieti  be  found,  satiety 
will  soon  Gome,  Comparisons  top  will  be  made,  and  such  coni« 
pari:)on8  as  will  compel  exertion — ^not  that  we  would  insinuate 
the  managers  at  Worcester  are  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom in  selection.  Though  the  observations  apply  with  great 
force  to  this  festival,  it  applies  also  to  most  others.  The  necessity 
will  grow  out  of  the  frequency  of  repetition* 


THE  NORWICH  FESTIVAL 

Commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-second  of  September,  by  aa 
evening  concert,  which  was  followed  by  three  morning  and  two 
evening  performances,  and  concluded  by  a  ball  on  Friday,  Sept.  25* 
When  in  1820  we  narrated  the  effects  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  we  had  little  anticipation  of  seeing  so  magnificent  a 
triumph  of  art  in  the  short  period  of  four  years,  exceeded  in  the 
Northern,  emulated  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  island,  equalled, 
not  to  say  surpassed  in  the  most  Eastern,  particularly  in  a  city 
like  Norwich,  where,  if  general  opinion  be  founded  as  it  com- 
monly is  on  truth,  public  spirit  has  been  long  at  a  vefy  low  ebb. 
But  such  are  the  results  tohieh  the  combined  efforts  of  art  and 
literature  can  produce^  for  while  the  splendour  of  the  one  was 
rising  in  vigour  at  Birmingham,  and  shedding  its  light  over  the 
whole   kingdom,  while  York    more  than    reflected  the   beam, 
while   Derby   and  Liverpool   caught    the  resplendence  of  the 
rays — ^the  press  was  assisting  the  illumination  of  the  general 
mind,  and  working  its  slow  and  gradual  but  certain  effects.     For 
five  years  attempts  were  made  through  the  Norwich  Mercury, 
by  a  series  of  articles  founded  on  passing  events,  to  rouse  the 
universal  mind  and  to  work  upon  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital. 
We  mention  this  fact,  simply  for  the  sake  of  holding  out  encou** 
ragement  to  those  engaged  in  similar  endeavours — no  matter  to 
^vhat  end  they  are  directed.    At  the  very  moment  the  Journalist 
complained  that  he  had  found  no  seconder— Mr.  Edward  Taylor^ 
an  amateur  of  the  city,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  affair  was  finished  by  the  successive  triumphs  of  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  Yotk.   P.  Martineau,  Esq.  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Norwich,  and  a  gentleman  to  every  way 
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amongst  the  most  esteemed  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  moved 
at  the  Hospital  Board  that  a  Festival  be  proposed  to  the  county — 
circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Governors,  requesting  then 
to  guarantee  the  funds  of  the  institution  by  such  sums  as  they  might 
choose  (to  be  called  for  proportionally  in  the  event  of  loss)  in- 
scriptions to  an  amount  of  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  were 
immediately  set  down,  and  in  spite  of  an  opposition  from  an 
elevated  quarter,  the  experiment  proceeded.  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Athow,  were  nominated  a  Committee  for  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  musical  department,  and  a  Committee  of 
Management,  of  which  John  S.  Patteson,  Esq.  the  Mayor,  was 
chosen  the  Chairman,  and  John  Browne,  Esq.  (one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  a  most  respected  citizen  of 
Norwich,  and  a  veteran  friend  of  music).  Deputy  Chairman — and 
never  did  any  Board  more  actively,  more  energetically,  more 
zealously  discharge  their  trust.  Sir  George  Smart  was  en* 
gaged  as  conductor.  The  Corporation  granted  one  hundred 
pounds  in  aid  of  the  funds,  they  accorded  the  use  of  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  for  the  performances,  and  commissioned  the  City  Committee 
to  light  the  Hall  with  gas,  and  prepare  the  avenues  for  the  easy  - 
access  of  the  company.  THE  KING  himself  was  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  patron — ^three  of  his 
Royal  Brothers  became  Vice-patrons,  and  His  Rotal  High- 
ness THE  Duke  of  Sussex  declared  his  intention  to  be  present. 
In  addition  to  this  the  highest  patronage  of  the  realm,  the  follow- 
ing  was  the  list  of  nobiUty  who  added  their  names  to  grace  the 
occasion: 

PRESIDENf, 

The  Hon.  John  Wodehouse,  M.  P.  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

VICE^PRESIDElfTS. 


T.  T.  Gurdon,  Esq.  High  Sheriff  of 

Norfolk 
TI^eLord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
Marquis  Cholmondeley 
Marqnis  of  Blandford 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle 
The  Earl  of  Bristol 
The  Earl  Nelson 
The  Earl  of  Stradbrooke 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery 
TheEarlofGosford 
The  Earl  of  Winterton 


Lord  William  Bentinck 

Viscount  Sydney 

Lord  Hervey 

Lord  Charles  Townshend 

Lord  James  Townshend 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich 

Lord  Stafibrd 

Lord  Rivers 

Lord  Walsinffham 

Lord  Suffield 

Lord  Calthorpe 

Lord  Bayning 

Lord  Wodehouse 
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Lord  Hubtingfield 

Lord  Heaniker 

The  Mayor  of  Norwich 

The  Hon.  J.  Walpole,  M.P. 

^he  Hon.  6.  AnMn,  M.P. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich 

Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart 

Rev.  Sir  W.  R.  Kemp,  Bart 

Sir  Jacob  Astlev,  Bart 

Sir  Robert  Uarland,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  J.  B.  Folkes,  Bart 

Sir  R.  P.  Jodrell,  Bart. 

Sir  Charles  Chad,  Bart. 

Sir  G.  B.  Brograve,  Bart 

Sir  R.  J.  Baxton,  Bart. 

Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  Bart 

Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart. 


Sir  Thointe  Hare,  Bart 
Sir  Edward  Stracey,  Bart. 
Sir  E.  K.  Lacon,  Bart. 
SirM.  Rerrison,  Bart  M.P. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Knt 
Sir  R.  J.  Harvey,  Knt 
T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P. 
E.  Wodehoute,  Esq.  M.  PI 
T.S.  Gooch,  Esa.li.P. 
C.  E.  Rurabold,  Esq.  M.  P. 
N.  W.  B.  Colborne,  Esq.  M.  P. 
William  Heygate,  Esq.  M.  P. 
C.  A.  Tulk,  feq.  M.  P. 
W.  Haldimand,  Esq.  M.  P. 
H.  Gumey,  Esq.  M.  P. 
C.  S.  Onley,  Esq.  M.P. 
The  Mayor  df  larmouth 
The  Mayor  of  Lynn. 


While  these  arraoigemeDts  were  transactiog,  the  Musical  Com- 
mittee were  employed  in  their  department.  Mr.  Taylor  nnder- 
took  the  formation  of  a  choral  society,  which  he  accomplished 
with  a  degree  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  perseverance,  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mr. 
Buck,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral,  and  one  of  the  assistant  con- 

«  ductors,  who  not  only  trained  his  own  choristers,  but  several 
youths  of  the  city,  and  took  the  organ  at  the  rehearsals.    Engage- 

'  ments  were  made  with  the  principal  performers,  and  a  negotiation 
with  Madame  Catalani  was  opened,  who  however  declared  ^c 
would  never  again  accept  a  salary^  proposed  to  bring  .dawn  six 
principal  singers,  a  leader,  violoncellist,  and  Signor  flossini. 
For  these  and  her  own  services  to  divide  for  her  share  ^alf  the 
receipts^  all  the  rest  of  Che  exjpences  being  defrayed  by  the  Com- 
Aiittee.  To  such  a  proposal  it  was  replied,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  body  acting  in  trust  for  a  Charity  so  to  compromise  its 
interest^,  and  the  treaty  ended.* 


*  It  is  important  alike  to  the  interests  of  art  and  of  charity  to  set  this 
matter  in  its  true  light.  The  cost  of  nine  principal  singers,  and  the  leader 
and  violoncellist  engaged  for  Norwich,  was  as  near  as  may  i>e  ^1000. 
The  receipts  for  admisnons  to  the  musical  performances  were  ^4765. 
Had  Madame  Catalani  shared  upon  the  terms  she  offered,  Ae  would  have 
received  ^2382.  The  expences,  exclusive  of  the  sum  for  the  performers 
mentk>ned  above,  amounted  to  about  £33O0y  (exclusive  of  those  for  the 
Ball.)  Madame  Catalani  would  therefore  have  gained  £lS9iy  and  the 
Hospital  would  have  is«l  ;£018  by  the  musical  nart  of  the  speculation, 
presuming  the  receipts  to  have  stood  the  same,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
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The  Musical  Committee  then  decided  upon  the  following^' 
Yocalists  and  instrumentalists,  and  it  wiH  be  seen  that  such  talent 
enabled  them  to  render  their  selections  a  cento  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  all  styles,  frdm  the  ballad  to  the  bravura,  the  duet  to  the 
double  chorus,  fr(Hnthe  solo  to  the  sinfonia.  The  general  list  of 
the  band  will  demonstrate  the  combined  power  of  the  irhole« 

PRINCIPAL  VOCAL  PERFORMERS. 

Mks.  Salmcv,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Cauew, 

AUD  Mad.  Ronzi  de  Begnis. 

Mr.  Vauguan,  Mr.  Sapio,  Mr.  Bellamy,  Mr.  Terrail, 

Master  Kempton,  Mr.  F.  Novello,  and  Signor  de  Begnu. 

VOCAL   BAND. 

.£S. 

Master  Adcock 
Master  Leader 
Master  Mason 
From  the  Choir  of  Si.  Peter's 

Mancroft^  Noncich. 
Master  Cook 
Master  Fayerman 
Master  Gunton 
Master  Stone 
Master  Boyce 

From  St.  Stephen^g  Choir ^  Norwich. 
Master  Hindcs 
Master  Cook 
Master  Abbs 
Master  Browne 
From  the  Choir  <^  the  Catholin 

Chapely  Norwich. 
Master  Cattermoul 
Master  Martin 
Master  Lake 
Master  P.  Lake 


TREBL 

Mrs.  Walker,  London 

Mrs.  Card 

Mrs.  Tydeman,  Framlingham 
Miss  Browne,  Norwich 

Miss  Hammond  

Miss  Mann,  Beccles 
Miss  Browne,  Bungay 

From  the  Choir  of  Norwich  , 

Cathedral, 
Master  John  Cox 
Master  James  Cox 
I  Master  Dixon 
Master  Peck 
Master  English 
Master  Woodward 
Master  White 
Master  Parnell 
Master  R.  Parnell 
Master  Hare 
Master  Foster 

From  the  Choir  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Master  6.  Smith 
Master  Magee 
Master  Ling 
Master  Scott 
From  the  Choir  ofKing^s  College, 

Cambridge. 
Master  Kempton 


Master  Bray,  Norwich 
Master  J.  W,  Roe  — 

Master  Jer.  Roe     

Master  Quevilant,  Framlingham 
Master  Westrop,  Lavenham 
Master  Ward,  neccles 


posiibiUty,  and  no  probability  of  their  being  increased  by  the  accession  of 
her  tiflents,  however  tpleiidid.  At  the  eYeaing  concerts  the  Hall  was 
completely  filled,  and  hundreds  turned  away  frooi  the  doors.  The  moni<» 
ing  performances  were  not  quite  so  crowded.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  Hospital  adds  £%il\.  4s.  3d.  to  its  funds,  and  the  orcheatra  and  ranaie 
purchased  for  the  festrval,  costing  something  more  than  £300  additional.  A 
more  instructive  lesson  to  Committees  actii^  for  public  charities  cannot  be 
afforded  than  these  iacts  afford. 
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Mr.  Walker,  London 

Mr.  Cook  

Mr.Whittleton 

Mr.  Woodcock.  Oxford 
Mr.  Adcock,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Ling,  Jan.     ■ 
Mr.  Harvey         ■ 
Mr.  Ling,  Ely 
Mr.  Jarman,  Efy 
Mr.  Cox,  Norwich 

Mr.  Fenn        

Mr.  Hayden   

Mr.  B.  Roe     

Mr.  Green      

Mr.Green,  j  an.  — — 


Mr.  Teity     London 

Mr.  S.  Tett 

Mr.  Hedgeley 

Mr.  Wilkins,  Oxford 
Rev.  G.  Day,     Norwich 
Mr.  Cupper  ■ 

Mr.  W.  Hayden  

Mr.  Clabburn       - 

Mr.  Shickle  

Mr.  Hare  

Mr.  Hill  

Mr.  Deekfi  

Mr.  Twiddy  '- 

Mr.  Rushmerc     

Mr.  T.  Hayden    ' 

Mr.  F.  Widdows 

Mr.  R.  Widdows w 

Mr.  White  

Mr.  Gunton  ■■    .■ 


Mr.  Tett,      London 

Ml*.  Fisher      

Mr.  Chapman 

Mr.  Rowtham,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Kempton,  Ely 
Mr.  Woodcock,  Oatford 
Mr.  Shepherd     — -^ 
Mr.  Clouting,  Eye 
Mr.  Plummer,  Norwich 

Mr.  David  

Mr.  D.Clark      

Mr.  J.  Taylor     -^ — 

Mr.  Stewardson • 

Mr.  E,  Taylor    . 


ALTOS. 

Mr.  Fisk,  Norwich 

Mr.  Combie    

Mr.  Widdows 

Mr.  Whittleton 

Mr.  Girling    ■ 

Mr.  Joslin       

Mr.  Sexton      ' 

Mr.  Douflrhty 

Mr.  Smith,      London 

Mr.  Theobald  

Mr.  White,  Worcester 
Mr.  W.  Tydeman,  FramUngham 
Mr.  Bolingbroke,  Bungay 
Mr.  Smith,  Ipswich 


TENORS. 


Mr.  Ives,  Norwich 

Mr,  Sutton  

Mr.  R.  Sexton      

Mr.  Porter  

Mr.  J.  Russell     

Mr.  En^idi  — — 

Mr.  R.Iiane        

Mr.  Porter  

Mr.  Ames  " 

Mr.  Dunt  

Mr.  Caley  

Mr.  Gidney  

Mr.  Metcalf         

Mr.  Avon  ■ 

Mr.  Woolnougfc,  FramUnghsun 

Mr.  Browne,     Bungay 

Mr.  R.  Browne  

Mr.  Barker,   Beccks 


BASSES. 


Mr.  Athow,  Norwich 

Mr.  Woodward 

Mr.  Read  

Mr.  Matthews    -     . 

Mr.  PhiUips 

Mr.  Towler        

Mr.  Swan  — ^ 

Mr.  Lane  

Mr.  Perry  -— — 

Mr.  Berry  

Mr.  Berry,  juo.  —— 

Mr.  Browne       

Mr.  N.  Roe       

Mr.  Pratt  
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Mr.  Camplin,  Norwich 

Mr.  Moore         •. 

Mr.  Peck  

Mr.  Pye  

Mr.  S.  Sexton     

Mr.  Wade  


Mr.  Sadler,  Namich 
Mr.  Helfdea  *— - 
Mr.  King  — 

Mr.  Dale,  FramUngkam 
Mr.  King,  Bungay 


INSTRUMENTAL  BAND. 


Leaders 


Mr.  F.  Cramer) 
Mr.  Rieswetter) 
Mr.  C.  Ree^e,  London 
Mr,  Nicks  — 

Mr.  Anderson     

Mr.  Guynemer  

Mr.  Cummins     

Mr,  Watkins       

Mr.JoUy  

Mr.  Litolff         

Mr.  Stockam       

Mr.  Ella  

Mr.  Abbott         

Mr.  Bniguier     — 

Mr.  Mueller,  Theatre  Royal, 

wich 
Mr.  Fish,  Norwich 

Mr.  Woolman     

Mr.  Angell         

Mr.  T.  Angell 

Mr.  Bray  

Mr.  Bray,jun«    — — < 

Mr.  Wa^taff,  London 

Mr.  Davis  

Mr.  Wilcox        

Mr.  C.  Smart     

Mr.  Robinson    — 
Mr.  Mingay,  Norwich 

Mr.  Goanold      

Mr.  Barron 


TIOI^NS. 

Mr.  West,  Norwich 
Mr.  F.  Noverre  — - 

Mr.  Carr  

Mr.  Merry  — — 

Mr.  J.  Merry     

Mr.  J.  Bambridge— — 

Mr.  Blunt,  Sh^esbury 

Mr.  Tydeman,  Framiingham 

Mr.  C.  Fisher 

Mr.  D.  Fisher 

Mr.  Eager,  Yarmouth 

Mr.  Hogarth,  jun. 

Mr.  EllS  

Mr.  Harrington,  Bury 

Nor-       Mr.  W.  Nunn       

Mr.  J.  Nunn        — 

Mr.  A.  Noverre   

Mr.  Binfield,  Stan^ford 
Mr.  Ball,  Ipswich 
Mr.  Barker,  Halesworth 
Mr.  Sewell,  HoU 


YI0LA9. 


Mr.  Booth,  Norwich 

Mr.  Westrop     

Mr.  Pymar,  Beccles 
Mr.  G.  Fisher 
Mr.  Barker,  Beccioe 
Mr.  Reeve,  Bury 
Mr.  Godbold,  loswieh 
Mr.  Simpson,  Yarmouth 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


Mr.  Lindley,  London 

Mr.  Lindley,  jun. 

Mr,  Brooks  

Mr.  T.  Binfield     

Mr.  BIyth,  Norwich 

Mr.  Anfossi,  London 

Mr.  Taylor     

Mr.  Philpot     

Mr.  Bond       


Mr.  H.  Browne,  Norwich 

Mr.  R.  N.  Bacon 

Mr.  Palgrave,  Yarmouth 
Mr.  Forster,  Ipswich 
Mr.  J.  Godbold  


DOUBLE.  BASSES. 


Mr.  Humble,  London 
Mr.  Nunn,  Bury 
Rev.  C.  F.  MUlard,  Norwich 
Mr.  Woodward  — — 
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Mr.  Nicholson,  London  I    Mr.  Hill^  Norwich 


Mr.  Willman,  London 

Mr.  W,  Bambridge,  Norwich 

Mr-  Fisher  . 


Mr.  Card  |    Mr.  Pallant,  H^dJ^rAV^ 

OBOES. 

Mr.  Erskine,  Birmingham  I    Mr.  Sharp,  London 

Mr,  W.  S^  Millard,  Norwich  I    Mr.  Blogg,  Norwich 

Mr.  T.  Ling,  London  \ 

CLARINETS. 

Mr.  Longhi,  Master  of  the  ^  Rogat 

Dragoon  Guards 
Mr.  Hewitt,  Norwich 

BASSOONS. 

Mr.  Denman,  London                        |    Mr.  P.  Hill,  Normch 
Mr.  Tally        ]    Mr.  Havers     

BORNS. 

Means.  Petrides,  London  |    Mr.  Humphries,  Ipswich 

Mr.  Barnes^'  Norwich  I    Mr.  Nockolds,  Norwich 

Mr.  Bambndge J 

TRUMPETS. 

Mr.  Harper,  London                          I    Mr.  Smith,  Norwich 
Mr.  Wallace    |    Mr.  Self        

TROUBONES. 

From  his  Mqfestfe  Household  Band. 

Mr.  Turner  soprano  I    Mr.  Behrena         tbnore 

Mr.  Gilbert  alto  |    Mr.  B.  Albrecht    basso 

SERPENTS. — Mr.   F.  Andre,  yy-om  his  MqjestyU  Household  Band.    Mr. 

Olive,  Ipswich. 

i>ouBLB  BRUMS.—  Mr.  JenkinsoR. 

Conductor— SIR  GEORGE  SMART. 

Assistant  Conductors ^MR.  BUCK  and  MR.  PETTET. 


In  the  mean  while  the  contract  for  an  organ  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Gray,  of  London.  The  terms  were  entrusted  to  the 
Rev.  R.  P.  Elwin,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  scientific  re- 
searches into  the  structure  of  such  instruments.  These  terms 
were  most  honourably  kept,  and  the  Corporation  has  since  pur« 
chased  the  organ. 

It  forms  a  part,  and  no  small  part  of  the  obligations  the  per- 
formances are  under  to  Sir  George  Smart,  that  he  visited  Norwich 
for  a  week  in  August,  when  he  examined  the  preparations,  and 
suggested  what  occurred  to  him,  attended  the  choral  rehearsals, 
and  did  much  to  inspirit  the  troops.  He  was  received  with  the 
vespect  due  to  talent. — ^P.  Martineau^  Esq.  and  the  Mayor  enter- 
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tained  him,  together  with  aevend  of  the  Committee,  at  their 
houses,  in  a  splendid  milliner* 

This  is  the  way  to  ripen  the  growth  of  public  spirit,  and  a  glori* 
ous  harvest  has  been  reaped. 

St.  Andrew*s  Hall,  where  both  morning  and  evening  perform* 
ances  were  held,  is  a  noble  gothic  building,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  two  side  aisles  more  than  fifty  yards  long  and  thirty  in  breadth. 
Th^  roof,  which  is  very  lofty,  is  supported  by  twelve  slender 
pillars,  and  the  whole  is  lighted  by  spacious  windows :  the  walls 
are  covered  with  portraits  of  distinguished  citizens,  but  these  were 
concealed  by  the  galleries  builded  up  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
pany, the  fronts  and  seats  of  which  were  covered  with  crimson 
cloth.  The  Patrons'  gallery  occupied  the  one  end,  the  side  aisles 
had  also  covered  galleries  to  correspond,  and  the  orchestra  oecu* 
pied  the  opposite  end  to  the  Patrons'  gallery,  the  side  aisles  to 
the  extent  of  the  orchestra  being  occupied  by  wings  for  the  chorus. 
In  the  evening  the  Hall  was  lighted  by  gas  equal  to  five  thousand 
wax  tapers.    The  spectacle  was  magnificent  beyond  description. 

Such  was  the  extent  of  the  preparations,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  damp  expectation  but  the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Sapio,  who  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  in  the  throat  on  his  arrival  in  Norwich, 
which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  engagement.  The  Com- 
mittee immediately  determined  to  bring  down  Signor  Garcia,  as 
the  performer  of  the  highest  repute,  and  by  the  active  agency  of 
Mr.  Cummins,  of  Bristol,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  musical  world 
pays  much  respect,  and  who  volunteered  to  go  to  Mr.  Garcia's 
residence  in  Surrey,  that  great  singer  was  brought  to  Norwich  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  Wednesday  evening's  performance.  Mr. 
Vaughan  very  kindly  took  all  Mr.  Sapio's  morning  business. 
There  was  also  a  disappointment  from  Mr.  F.  Novello's  absence. 
Mr.  E.  Taylor,  with  the  utmost  willin|^ess,  consented  to  supply 
his  place. 

We  have  said  that  the  music  commenced  by  an  evening  concert 
on  Tuesday.  On  the  Monday,  Henry  Francis,  Esq.  the  recently 
elected  Chief  Magistrate,  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  principal 
vocalists,  the  leader  and  ccmductor,  with  several  friends  from  the 
county  and  city. 

We  have  said  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  planned  tlie  per- 
ibrmaaces  were  directed  to  demonstrate  all  the  various  powers  of 
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tliig  very  various  art.  To  this  end,  the  selection  of  the  several 
performers  was  adjusted,  to  this  end,  that  of  the  compositions, 
vocal  and  instrumental.  To  avoid  repetitions,  we  shall  therefore 
refer  the  reader  to  our  relation  of  the  York  meeting  last  year,* 
whe^e  the  general  developement  of  the  circumi^tances  influencing 
and  attending  such  a  choice  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  such 
#ccasions,  while  the  deficiencies  or  differences  as  to  performers 
will  be  supplied  by  the  characters  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  this  work. 

We  may  here  however  digress,  so  far  as  to  repeat,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  great  meetings  will  unquestionably  call  for  new  com- 
positioas,  a  more  extended  research,  and  probably  a  new  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  the  principal  performers,  or  satiety  will  soon 
be,  felt.  Hitherto  grand  performances,  really  deserving  this 
exalted  name,  have  taken  place  at  such  distant  intervals  of  time 
that  the  appetite  has  revived,  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  a  fre^ 
generajtion  has  sprung  up  between  meeting  and  meeting.  But 
since  it  seems  to  be  established,  both  wilh  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  charity  and  the^njoynient  of  art,  that  festivals  emulously  vying 
with  each  other,  and  consequently  gradually  increasing  in  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  are  to  succeed  year  by  year,t  much  more 
activity  and  care  will  be  required  to  diversify  the  performance?. 
The  public  appetite  has  been  trained  by  the  London  oratorios  and 
concerts  to  demand  a  prodigious  assemblage  of  talent,  as  well  as 
an  astonishing  quantity  of  various  entertainment.  The  only 
remedy  that  occurs  to  us  is  to  awaken  the  genius,  and  call  forth 
the  zeal  of  composers  by  adequate  encouragement,  and  to  divide 
the  task  of  performance  amongst  the  artists  who  are  most  distin- 
guished. Such  a  plan  is  the  only  one  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can 
meet  the  exigency,  either  as  the  taste  of  the  public  or  the  cost  to 
the  conductors  is  concerned. 

The  audiences  of  Norwich,  like  those  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  such  undertakings,  were  however  less 

*  Musical  Magazine  and  Review,  vol.  5,  page  511. 

+  Birmingham,  York,  Norwich,  and  the  mealing  of  the  three  choirs  are, 
we  apprehend,  now  fixed.  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh  will  probably  have 
meetmgg  recurring  at  certain  periods — Salisbury,  Bath,  Newcastle,  and 
Derby,  the  same,  while  the  profits  arising  from  such  performances  will 
act  as  an  incitem^t  to  their  adoption,  wherever  charities  that  need  sup- 
port are  in  existence,  and  there  is  a  population  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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desirous  of  absolute  novelty  than  of  intrinsic  excellence,  and  we 
have  seldom  seen  selections  more  judiciously  made.  Nothing 
unworthy  such  concerts  was  suffered  to  be  intruded,  while  every 
care  was  exerted  to  display  the  art  in  all  its  variety  and  power, 
and  none  were  ever  more  completely  successful.  Miss  Ste- 
phens, Signor  and  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  were  the  greatest 
favorites.  Mr.  Vaugfaan,  Mrs.  Salmon,  and  Miss  Carew,  were 
justly  appreciated,  though  the  latter  had  not  her  full  share.  The 
good  humour  however  with  which  she  acquitted  herself,  and  the 
skill  she  displayed  in  making  the  most  of  her  second-rate  songs, 
were  infinitely  creditable  to  her  temper  and  judgment.  Signor 
Garcia  was  not  received  as  his  merits  demanded,  for  in  truth,  the 
gran  gusto  of  the  Italian  Theatre  is  not  yet  universally  diffused* 
He  sung  a  recitative  and  air,  of  his  own  composition,  in  a  most 
superb  manner,  and  we  were  never  more  strongly  impressed  with 
the  magnificence  of  his  power  and  his  style. 

But  it  was  in  the  choral  parts  that  these  performances  were  pre- 
eminent. It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  ]that  nothing  could  outgo 
the  precision,  force,  and  contrast  with  which  they  were  executed; 
and  if  York  exceeded  Norwich  in  numbers,  the  vastitude  of  the 
Minster  proportionally  diminished  the  effect,  so  that  chorusses 
were  never  heard  in  greater  perfection.  We  have  indeed  never 
experienced  more  sublime  emotions  from  music  than  those  raised 
by  the  selection  from  ''  Israel  in  Egypt^^^  which  concluded  wor- 
thily this  magnificent  series  of  performances. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  state  the  results  of  the  meeting,  as  to 
the  company  and  the  charity.  The  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
was  complete,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that  so  little 
spirit  was  shewn  by  the  higher  ranks.  The  patrons'  gallery  was, 
during  several  of  the  performances,  most  disgracefully  thin.  At 
one  of  them  it  was  occupied  by  no  more  than  sixty-three  persons. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex — ^The  Hon.  John 
WoDEHousE,  the  President  of  the  meeting — and  The  High 
Sheriff  were  continually  present.  But  the  impulse  came  fj^om 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  the  success,  shews,  amongst 
other  important  circumstances,  the  power  of  those  classes  when 
called  into  action  and  directed  to  honourable  purposes — ^a  lesson 
which  ought  to  convey  most  useful  instruction  to  the  higher  ranks, 
at  a  time  when  all  below  them  are  making  such  prodigious  efforts 
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to  advance  themselyes  in  knowledge,  which^  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  is  power. 

NUMBERS   AT   EACH    PERFORMANCE. 

Sept.  21,  Tuesday  Evening  1169 

S8,  Wednesday  Morning    932 

Wednesday  Evening 1707 

S3,  Thursday  Morning    1283 

Thursday  Evening     2066 

24,  Friday  Morning 1495 

Friday  Evening  Ball    1 152 

Visitoi-s  at  the  Hall   283 

10,087 

RECEIPTS. 

£.    8.    n. 
Sale  of  Tickets  for  the  six  Performances    4765  19    0 

FortheBall   887    6  0 

Visitors  71  10  0 

Books 193  19  0 

Shewing  the  Hall 23115  0 

Donations    611  18  0 

6762    6    0 
Expences    4351     1  10 

Balance  to  the  Hospital  £241 1    4    2 

Subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  committee 
of  management  voted  a  gold  snuff  box,  of  the  value  of  thirty 
guineas,  and  the  Corporation  the  freedom  of  the  city,  to  Sir 
George  Smart,  for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  he  had  exerted. 
The  Hospital  Board  presented  to  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  a  piece  of 
plate,  of  50  guineas  value,  for  his  services  in  raising  and  instruct- 
ing the  choral  society,  and  for  his  general  assistance. 

It  is  also  amongst  the  memorabilia  of  the  festival,  that  a  medal- 
was  struck  in  commemoration,  an  entire  newspaper  printed  to 
narrate  the  occurrences,  and  finally  a  print  of  the  Hall  is  about 
to  be  engraved  under  the  superintendahce  and  from  a  drawing  of 
that  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Cotman,  the  publisher  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Normandy. 

3m2 
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WAKEFIELD. 

Sept.  29,  30,  and  Oct.  1,  1824. 

The  celebration  of  this  York  Festival  in  the  last,*  and  the  close 
approximation  of  that  at  Newcastle  in  the  present  year,  if  the 
contiguity  of  these  places  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  nicet^* 
ing  at  Wakefield,  will  assist  in  demonstrating  the  zeal  with  which 
music  is  pursued  in  the  North,  for  we  can  hardly  conceive  that 
any  probability  could  exist  of  the  receipts  exceeding  the  expen- 
diture.   Such  however  is  the  love  of  the  art  which  pervades  this 
district,  that  in  despite  of  the  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  attrac- 
tio;is  of  the  other  festival,  it  was  determined  to  try  the  eifect  at 
Wakefield.    The  meeting  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Arch'.- 
bishop  of  York  and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Leeds.     The  prinr 
cipal  vocalists  were  Mrs.  Salmon,    Miss  Stephens,    and  Miss 
Travis  ;>  Messrs.  Braham  and  Vaughan,  Terrail,  Phillips,  and 
Isherwood,  with  a  competent  chorus.    The  orchestra  numbered 
near  two  hundred  performers.     The  plan  differs  from  that  ob- 
served in  other  places,  inasmuch  as  there  were  two  evening  per- 
formances on  the  same  night,  at  separate  rooms.     The  one  was  of 
ancient,  the  other  of  modern  music.    The  former  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  Camidge,  and  led  by  Mr.  White  ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Knap- 
ton  and  Mr.  Mori.    The  one  was  held  at  the  Concert  House,  the 
other  at  the  Musical  Saloon.    This  division  of  the  band  was  made 
because  it  w^  supposed  that  one  room  would  not  be  sufficiently 
spacious  to  receive  the  company.    The  anticipation  was  not  how? 
ever  verified.    There  were  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons present  each  night  at  the  Concert  House ;  and  the  Saloon 
was  not  more  than  two-thirds  full  the  fii*st  night.    The  music 
went  excellently,  and  Mrs.  Salmon  appeared  to  have  recovered 
from  the  indisposition  which  at  the  previous  meetings  had  thrown 
her  somewhat  into  shade.    The  amateurs  had  their  treat,  but  we 
regret  to  find  that  the  balance  of  receipt  and  expenditure  left  little 
or  nothing  for  the  charities  which  were  amongst  the  ostensible 
objcpts  of  the  meeting. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

This  meeting,  which  took  the  title  of  the  ^^  Northamberland, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Ovand  Musical  Festival,*' 
commenced  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  by  an  evening  concert  at  the 
Theatre,  in  the  town  last  named.  There  were  six  performances 
and  a  ball — three  mornings  of  sacred,  and  three  evenings  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  whole  was  contracted  for  by 
Madame  Catalani,  who  engaged  to  take  and  pay  all— allowing  to 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  counties  one-fifth  of  the  receipts. 
The  list  of  patrons  was  very  extended,  numbering  two  Dukes 
(Portland  and  Northumberland),  two  Marquisses,  six  Earls, 
three  Viscounts,  two  Bishops,  two  Barons,  besides  many  other 
persons,  both  Members  of  Parliament  and  official  characters. 
The  principal  singers  engao^ed  in  the  first  instance  were  not  only 
of  the  highest  repute,  but  were  very  numerous,^' being  Madame 
Catalani,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Mrs.  Bedford,  and  Mad. 
Ronzi  De  Begnis  t  Messrs.  Braham,  Sapio,  Terrail,  Bedford^ 
Phillips,  and  Signor  De  Begnjs.  Mr.  Mori  led,  and  Sir  George 
Smart  conducted.  The  instrumental  band  was  strong,  when 
compared  with  that  at  Cambridge,  and  included  much  of  the  first 
talent.  The  admission  to  the  church  was  either  by  subscription 
tickets,  three  for  thirty  shillings,  or  if  by  a  single  ticket,  twelve 
shillings ;  the  price  to  the  pit  and  gallery  of  the  Theatre  was 
fifteen  shillings,  if  places  were  taken,  twelve  if  not.* 

Such  was  the  original  arrangement,  but  sickness  made  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  singers  x  Mrs.  Bedford,  Mr.  Sapio,  and  Signor 
De  Begnis  were  seized  with  illness  and  prevented  attending,  and 
Madame  De  Begnis  could  not  leave  her  husband.  Not  a  single 
bill  therefore  could  be  performed  as  it  stood,  audi  the  confiision 
occasioned  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Mrs,  Ham- 
mond, a  respectable  professor  resident  at  Newcastle,  lent  her  assist- 
ance— ^Mr.  Braham  took  Mr.  Sapio's  songs — ^Miss  Stephens  and 

*  We  recite  these  prices  because  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be 
understood  how  these  matters  are  managed.  Music  is  too  costly,  and  the 
public  eye  should  be  vigilantly  tamed  to  this  point.  At  Norwich,  where 
there  was  a  band  of  near  300  performers,  (there  were  not  800  at  New- 
castle),  the  price  to  the  morning  performances  was  10s.  6d.  to  the  evening 
the  same.    The  gain  to  the  Hospital  there  has  been  already  stated. 
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Mrs.  Salmon  sang  additional  song^ — Mr.  Bedford  a  song,  and 
Mad.  Catalani  and  Mrs.  Salmon  a  duet,  and  thus  passed  the  first 
concert.  Similar  substitutions  carried  through  the  first  four  per- 
formances, but  with  infinite  trouble  to  the  committee  and  the 
conductor.  At  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Miss  Groodall  happening  to 
pass  through  in  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  was  engaged  to  assist. 

The  presence  of  Madame  Catalani  made  one  of  the  distinctions 
peculiar  to  this  meeting,  and  she  was  in  better  voice  than  at  York 
last  year.  She  very  properly  surrendered  the  opening  of  ^^  The 
Messiah^*  to  Mr.  Braham.  ^^  He  was  despised,^^  was  however  taken 
by  her,  and  transposed  to  the  key  of  O.  Between  the  first  and 
second  part  was  introduced,  ^^  Gratias  agimusy^^  and  it  was  sung'by 
Madame  Catalani,  accompanied  as  usual ;  and  between  the  second 
and  third,  "  Martin  Luther^ s  hymn^^  at  the  request  of  the  Vicar, 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Braham.  The  chorus  of  ^^  The  Lord  shall  reign j^^ 
from  Israel  in  Egt/pty  was  also  transposed  into  B  flat,  to  accom- 
modate Madame  Catalani.  In  the  evening  concerts  she  sung 
"  Non  piu  andraiy'^  "  God  save  the  King^''  (Ist  verse)  "  Sweet 
Home*^  (which  was  a  failure),  and  <^  Rule  BritanniOy^  in  addition 
to  "  Se  mai  turbo^''  "  Tu  che  accendiy^^  &c.  thus  embracing  every 
variety,  from  the  comic  base  and  the  simplest  style  of  English  bal- 
lad to  the  Italian  bravura.  Of  the  versatility  of  her  magnificent 
powers  there  can  be  no  question,  but  it  will  seem  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  good  taste,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  her  character  and  interests  as 
a  singer,  to  run'  into  these  extravagances.  All  that  is  gained  in 
variety,  and  much,  much  more  is  lost  in  dignity.  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  set  limits  to  power  or  to  teach  moderation.  But 
errors  in  ^these  respects  are  never  committed  with  impunity,  and 
Madame  Catalani's  truest  friends  and  most  just  admirers  are  those 
ivho  would  counsel  her  to  adhere  to  her  own  path  of  greatness, 
without  deviating  into  any  other  track,  either  as  regards  perform- 
ance or  management. 

Such  talent  as  Mr.  Braham  and  Miss  Stephens  possess  always 
carries  its  attraction.  Miss  Gpodall  was  much  applauded,  and 
also  Mr.  Phillips,  but  amongst  the.  vocalists  Mrs.  Salmon,  who 
had  never  sung  before  at  Newcastle,  was  highly  considered,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  singer — ^this  lady  and  Mr.  Lindley 
were  the  most  general  objects  of  regard  and  estimation.    Upon 
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the  whole  the  performance  was  certainly  very  respectable,  and 
entails  infinite  credit  upon  the  conductor.  Sir  George  Smart, 
who  overcame  the  difficulties  that  increased  around  him  with  the 
energy  and  ability  which  are  his  characteristic  qualities. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  pecuniary  effects,  and  as  festivals 
are  becoming  the  constant  means  of  aiding  charitable  institutions 
of  the  most  useful  nature,  the  subject  is  proportionally  impor- 
tant. Weare  so  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  contracts  which 
divide  the  receipts,  both  in  principle  anH  practice,  that  we  shall 
omit  no  opportunity  to  impress  the  results — for  one  fact  will  go 
further  than  an  hundred  arguments  to  convince  those  who  take 
the  direction  in  such  caaes.  We  shall  now  merely  present  results, 
and  we  shall  close  our  article  by  some  observations  upon  the 
nature,  tendency,  and  consequences  of  the  employment  of  music 
to  these  public  purposes. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Madame  Catalani  was  to  pay  the 
entire  expences  and  take  the  entire  receipts,  giving  over  to  the 
Committee,  for  the  use  of  the  several  charities,  one-§fth. 

In  consequence  of  some  alterations  made  in  th«  buildings  in  tfa» 
church  at  Newcastle,  on  the  representation  of  the  Committee, 
the  receipts  from  the  ball  and  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  fiooks 
were  delivered  over  to  Madame  Catalani  as  a  compensation. 
Thus  then  stands  the  account : — 

Tickets  sold  for  the  Church  and  Theatre  at  the  Musical  Festival,  held 
at  Newcastle  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  October,  1824. 

CHURCH.  £.     s. 

514  Sets  for  the  Morning  Performances,  at  30s.  per  set 771     0 

910  Single  Tickets  (1st  Morning,  6th  October)   1 

360  (2d     ditto        7th  October) >  1329     0 

945  —  (3d    ditto       8th  October)    


2215  Single  Tickets.  2100     0 


363  15 


THEATRE— Boxes  and  Pit. 

1st  Night,  329  Places  secured   £246  15a 

195  Tickets,  at  128 117    0     

524 

2d  ditto       328  Places,  at  158 £%46    0     >     .^    ' 

260  Tickets,  at  128 158     0     J    ^^    " 

:      •    588 
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£'    '• 

3d  Night,   339  Places,  at  15s £254     5     ->     .«-  ,„ 

289  tickets, at  12s '..       173     8     S    *^^  *^- 

628  1193     8 

Cash  at  door  three  nights < 3     0 

1832  Gallery  Tickets  ...,. 549  12 

Theatre 1746     0 

Church .2100     0 


Total    3846  0 

One-fifth  deducted  for  the  charity    . . «    « 769  4 

3076  16 

Ball,  654,  at  10s £327    ....>    ^^^  ^ 

Books  about 86    ( 


Total  Bills  in  Newcastle,  including  theatre,  about  £600 
Estimated  expences  of  ball 50 


3489  16 
i     650    0 

£2839  16 


We  are  pretty  accurately  informed  as  to  the  payments  made  to 
the  band,  and  we  compute  the  entire  expence  at  between  jglSOO 
and  jgl900— «o  that  Madame  Catalan!  obtained  about  £1000  for 
her  services,  and  the  charities  the  sum  named  jg769.  4s. 


EDINBURGH, 

Oct.  25,  S6,'27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1824. 

A  festival  in  the  capital  of  a  country  so  distinguished  for  its 
literature,  science,  and  taste  as  Scotland  is  an  incident  of  no  trifling 
consideration  to  art  and  its  professors.  Music  generally,  both 
privately  and  publicly,  has  of  late  years  been  an  object  of  more 
consideration  at  Edinburgh  than  heretofore,  and  the  predilec- 
tion for  their  national  style,  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
Scottish  nation,  is  now  enlarging  into  a  love  of  the  art  in  all  its 
branched.  The  patronage  under  which  this  meeting  was  held  must 
be  considered  of  the  highest  kind.  The  distinguished  personages 
who  lent  their  powerful  support  were  divided  into  three  classes — 
patrons,  stewards,  and  directors,  and  the  following  is  the  list : 
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MTROXI* 


The  Most  Noble 
The  Marquis  of  Queensberiy 

Tweeddale 

Lothiaii 

Iluntly 
Rt.  lion.  Earl  of  Morton 

Moray 

Kinnoul 

Elgin  AKincardine 

Wemyts  and  Mareh 

Leven  and  Melville 

Rosebery 

Fife 

Arbulhnot 

Duncan 

Melville 

Belhaven  &  Stenton 

Rollo 

Grey 

Macdonald 

Robert  Ker 


Rt  Hon.  Visct, 


Rt.  Hon.  Lord 


Right  Hon.  Ijord  Provost 
Lord  Advocate 
Lord  Chief  Baron 
Tjord  Justice  Clerk 
Ld.Chief  Commissioner 
William  Dund^s,  M.  P. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Hope,  Bart. 

Sir  Alexander  Don,  Bart* 

Sir  Patrick  Murray,  Bart. 

Sir  Georfi^e  Smart  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

Sir  David  Monerieff,  Bart* 

Sir  James  Hall,  Bart. 

Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  Bart. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  J.  P.  Beresford, 
K.  C.  Bu  M.  P. 

Major-Gen.Sir  T.Bradford,  K.C.B. 

The  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Advocates 

TheSheriff of  the  county  of  Edinburgh 


STEWARDS. 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Grey  * 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Warrender, 

Bart,  M.  P. 
Sir  AlexanderMuir  Mackenzie,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Bardn  Clerk  Rattray 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart*  ' 
Sir  John  Hay,  Bart. 
Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart. 
The  Very  Reverend  Principal  Baird 


The  Honourable  General  Duff 
William  Infflis,  Esq. 
George  Robertson  Scott,  Esq* 
Solicitor-G&neral  Hope 
Lieutenant-Gen.  Leslie  Cumraing 
Robert  Dundas,  Esq. 
Alexander  Irving,  Esq. 
George  Douglas,  Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir  George  Clerk,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Bart. 
John  Cay,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Dalzell,  Esq. 
Dr.  Duncan,  junior 
John  Hay  Forbes,  Esq. 
Gilbert  Innes,  Esq. 


Henry  Jardine,  Esq* 
John  Russel,  E^. 
Reverend  R.  Shannon 
James  Skene,  Esq. 
Geo^e  Thomson,  Esq* 
Dr.  George  Wood. 


Archibald  W.  Goldie,  Esq.  Secnetttry. Walter  JoIIie,  Esq.  Treasurer. 

The  principal  singers  first  selected  were,  according  to  the  sub- 
joined list,  but  the  relaxation  of  the  throat  which  precluded  Mr. 
Sapio's  appearance  at  Norwich  and  at  Newcastle  still  continued, 
and  prevented  his  assisting  at  Edinburgh,  where  however  he  had 
previously  earned  no  little  fame  on  his  debut  in  the  character  of 
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the  Seraskier,  at  the  theatre  in  the  spring.*  Mr.  Braham  was 
therefore  invited  from  Glasgow,  and  he  sustained  the  parts  allotted 
to  Mr.  Sapio. 

The  selections  at  Edinburgh  differed  in  some  material  particu- 
lars from  tho:^e  of  the  late  festivals.  On  the  first  evening  an 
Italian  recitative  and  air,  written  expressly  for  this  occasion,  was 
sung  by  Mr.  Braham — Mr.  Ferrari,  the  composer,  beibg  present, 
Sir  George  Smart,  with  a  propriety  and  gentlemanly  feeling 
worthy  of  eminent  professors,  ceded  to  h}m  the  conducting  of  his 
own  piece,  as  he  did  also  to  Mr.  Knapton  a  song  on  a  subsequent 
evening.  During  the  concerts  Mr.  Braham  also  sung  a  new  sorig 
of  his  own,  ^^  The  winter  is  past,^*  and  an  air  from  Der  Freischutz, 
^^  Good  night,''*  and  Mozart's  celebrated  piano^forte  song,  „  Non 
temerJ**  Madame  De  Begnis  (for  the  first  time)  sung  in  English, 
taking  the  air  ^^  On  mighty  pens^^*  in  the  Creation^  and  ^^  R^oice 
greatly y'*  in  theMessiahy  both  of  which  she  executed  admirably. 
She  also  gave  the  recitative  and  air  from  Cimarosa's  Jlsacrifixio 
d^AbramOf  C"CAe|>cr|}fefd")  with  extraordinary  pathos.  "  County 
Ouy^*  a  ballad,  by  Mr.  P.  Knapton,  was  sung  by  Miss  Travis, 
Mr,  Phillips  revived  an  air  of  Shield's  from  the  Poor  Soldier^ 
**  The  spring  with  smiling  face  is  seenJ**  Beethoven's  "  Mount 
ofOliveSy^  and  a  fine  motett  of  Mozart's,  ^^Holy^  holy^  holy^ 
Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earthy*  were  parts  of  the  last  morn- 
ing's sacred  selection.    Thus  novelty  was  added  to  excellence, 

♦  We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Sapio  has  since  perfectly  recovered, 
and  has  appeared  as  the  Seraskier,  in  The  Siege  of  Belgrade^  and  as 
Orlandoy  in  The  Cabinet^  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  Mr.  Sapio's  talents— 
his  voice,  his  manner  of  singing,  both  as  respects  power,  expression,  orna- 
ment, and  execution,  are  eminently  dramatic,  and  fit  him  peculiarly  for  the 
stage.  That  the  public  entertain  the  same  opinion  has  now. been  proved 
by  the  success  which  has  attended  his  first  efiqrts.  In  The  Cabinet  ne  was 
encored  twice,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  called  upon  to  sing  the  Polacca  thrice 
on  one  evening.  His  person,  strong  features,  lively  animal  spirits,  and 
gentlemanly  easy  demeanour,  are  also  greatly  in  his  favour  as  an  actor. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  urged,  as  one  of  the  reasons  against  the  formation  of  a 
legitimate  English  opera,  that  ^^  our  actors  cannot  sing  and  our  singers 
cannot  act."  We  hope  it  is  given  to  Mr.  Sapio  to  redeem  our  theatre  in 
some  measure  from  this  sarcasm.  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Paton  are 
doing  their  part.  But  there  is  another  point  in  which  Mr.  Sapio  may 
essentially  serve  the  interests  of  his  art.  He  may  assist  in  bringing  back 
dramatic  sinking  to  a  greater  degree  of  purity — for  there  is  no  vocalist 
who  sings  with  so  much  expression,  employing  so  little  extravagance,  as 
himself. 
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The  solid  parts  of  the  structure,  Handel  and  Haydn  for  the  morn- 
ing— English  glees  and  songs,  with  Italian  songs,  duets,  and  con« 
certed  pieces  in  the  customary  proportion,  and,  including  the 
general  favorites,  were  the  same  as  usual.  Signor  and  Madame  De 
Begnis  certainly  bore  away,  the  palm — a  fact  which  proves  how 
far  animated  melody,  arcjiness  of  expression,  and  brilliancy  of 
execution  will  go,  amongst  general  audiences,  for  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  modern  Italian  school  of  writing  and  of 
modern  Italian  manner.  Madame  Ronzi  De  Begnis  is  however  a 
true  artist,  and  is  exceedingly  captivating  in  person,  deportment, 
and  in  all  the  attributes  of  style^  majesty  excepted.  The  same 
applause  follows  them  every  where. 

The  festival  gave  universal  satis&ction,  and  we  have  not  only 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  private  observers,  but  that  of  the 
Edinburgh  journals,  to  the  fact.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  . 
must  say  we  have  very  rarely  indeed  seen  such  judicious,  such^ 
minute,  and  all-pervading  criticisms  as  those  which  appeared  in 
the  several  newspapers.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  receipts  were 
very  little  above  the  expenditure — so  that  the  charities  could  not 
derive  the  benefit  it  was  hoped  they  might  have  enjoyed. 

£.     $.  d. 

The  receipts  were 4940    4  10 

The  Expcnces 4397  18  11 

Surplus  542     5  11 

By  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture at  this  and  the  two  former  festivals,  there  appears  a  progres- 
sive decrease  in  the  receipts  and  a  progressive  increase  in  the  ex- 
pences,  the  latter  we  believe  arising  almost  solely  from  the  very 
high  demands  made  by  some  of  the  principal  singers  and  by  the 
numbers  engaged*  Considered  relatively  to  other  festivals,  that 
of  Edinburgh  stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank,  both  in  respect  to 
selection  and  to  performance. 

1815.  1819.  1824. 

£.    *.  d.  £.    8.  d..  £.    $.  d. 

Receipte 5492    7  6  6256  17  1  4940    4  10 

Expcnces 3910  14  2  4004    7  0  4397  18  11 

Free  proceeds  ........   1581  13     4         1252  10     1  542     5  11 

The  number  of  iickcU  sold      901 1.  8720.  7916. 

3n  2 
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The  ParliamenUhouse  would  have  coatained   1700  persons  and  the 
theatre  1300.     The  tickets  received  at  the  doors  were  as  under  : 

Monday  evening    ».. 012 

Tuesday  morning,  the  Creation^  Sfc,  •  •  •  •  ^ 1 480 

Wednesday  evening    • 1^85 

Thursday  mornings  the  Messiah    .», 1 459 

Friday  evening    , 1^83 

Saturday  morning,  Mount  of  Olives  ,*..,, 1 305 

7784 
Tickets  not  used 13? 

Total  of  tickets 7916 

The  number  of  tickets  sold  for  the  ball  was   ....    814. 


We  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  notices  of  a  series  of 
such  meetings  as  never  before  took  place  in  so  short  a  period. 
They  afford  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  wealth,  of  the  diffusion  of  the  love  of  art,  of  its  poivers  and  of 
its  beneficial  application,  not  only  to  the  purposes  of  charity,  but 
also  to  the  increase  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  districts  where 
these  great  assemblages  have  been  held,  by  augmenting  the  activity 
of  the  circulation  of  money.  Upon  these  themes  however  enough 
has  been  said.  The  conviction  of  the  utility  of  music  thus  applied 
is  apparent  by  the  frequency  of  its  employment  to  public  ends. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances  attending  these  festivals,  and 
wjiich  are  most  momentous  to  their  contiituaQce,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  regard  pt  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
promoting  them. 

In  certain  places  these  celebrations  may  now  be  said  to  have 
taken  permanent  root.  Birmingham,  York,  and  Norwich,  will 
probably  fix  alternate  years,  like  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Wor- 
cester. The  Welch  societies  will  have  their  Eistedvods.  At 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  Derby,  and 
Newcastle,  with  some  other  places,  there  will  probably  be  occa« 
sional  meetings,  and  it  is  not  less  likely  that  counties  which  have 
not  yet  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  music  to  raise  the  funds 
of  their  charitable  institutions,  upon  such  proof  of  the  advantages, 
will  be  desirous  of  partaking  similar  benefits^  We  may,  there- 
fore, unless  some  check  be  experienced,  look  upon  four  or  more 
festivals  annually  as  nearly  certain*    la  all  such  gratifications 
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however  tbere  must  be  a  progreasion^-there  must  be  novelty  and 
variety,  or  satiety  will  very  soon  supervene.  Thid  is  the  law,  not 
of  art  but  of  nature^  Up  to  this  point  of  time,  festivals^  particu- 
larly those  roost  celebrated,  have  been  materially  assisted  by  the 
influx  of  persons  from  a  distance.  At  Birmingham,  York,  and 
Norwich,  this  has  been  especially  observed,  and  the  same  thing 
will  to  a  certain  degree  happen  in  those  places  where  super- 
eininent  displays  can  be  made.  But  as  these  meetings  become 
more  common,  their  visitors  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  theUnhabi- 
tants  of  the  particular  locality,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  only  be 
satisfied  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  which  iff  to  be  found  at  every 
one  of  these  meetings,  but  each  will  become  larger  and  better  by 
time  and  practice. — ^There  will  arise  a  sort  of  esprit  du  corps^  by 
which  every  one  will  be  stimulated  to  support  his  own  place,  and  a 
prudent  economy  will  recommend  the  same  policy.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  festivals  will  continue  to  be  as 
productive  as  heretofore. 

One  of  the  main  foundations  upon  which  they  have  been  placed 
is  the  ^um  which  is  thus  raised  for  charitable  institutions.  In 
most  cases  this  motive  has  been  found  one  of  the  strongest  sources 
of  patronage  and  attraction.  This  has  drawn  into  the  same  circle 
the  nobleman  and  the  prudential  trader,  the  man  retired  from  the 
world  and  the  dissenter,  whose  opinions  forbid  his  presence  at 
places  of  mere  amusement.  These  several  classes,  whom  it  is 
exceedingly  diflicult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  allure  by  any  other 
motive,  have  all  obeyed  the  call  of  benevolence,  and  if  we  accu- 
rately investigate  the  receipts,  we  shall  find  them  in  no  slight 
amount  dependant  upon  such  assistance. 

Nor  have  opponents  been  wanting  to  this  mode  of  levying  con- 
tributions. Powerful  men,  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  the 
expenditure  which  the  sojourn  of  themselves  and  retinue  in 
towns  entails  upon  persons  of  rank,  have  objected,  that  although 
the  institutions  are  eventually  benefited,  it  is  done  by  a  great  pre- 
vious outlay  in  the  charges  to  strangers — to  the  musicians,  who 
carry  away  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  receipts;  and  the  sole  argu- 
ment of  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  this  objection  has  been,  that 
it  is  only  by  such  a  means  that  the  multitude  of  small  sums  which 
individuals  pay  for  their  personal  enjoyment,  could  be  collected — 
and  that  these  sums  more  than  meet  the  charges,  while  the  honour 
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and  the  benefit  to  tlie  district,  tlie  adTancemefit  of  art,  and  tke 
dtfiiision  of  happiness,  are  all  potent  reasons  for  the  patronage  of 
the  elevated  classes. 

Bu€  whoever  will  consider  these  objections,  tog;ether  with  the 
possible  effects  of  repetition,  will  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
danger  of  success  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
the  experiment.  And  hence  it  becomes  immensely  important  to 
to  the  public,  to  the  institutions,  and  to  the  musical  professors, 
that  these  obstacles  should  be  duly  weighed,  and  met  by  appro- 
priate preventions. 

When  we  take  into  view  tde  enormous  expences  of  these  meet- 
ings, it  is  from  this  quarter  that  our  apprehensions  arise.  In  a 
county  so  opulent  as  York,  in  a  district  so  populous  as  Birming- 
ham, there  is  no  ground  for  fear ;  but  in  most  other  places,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  balance  trembles,  and  sometimes,'  even  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  excitement,  has  turned  to  the  side  of  loss,  A 
band,  numerous  and  complete,  cannot  be  assembled,  we  speak 
only  of  the  engagement  of  professors,  for  much  less  than  £2000. 
We  include  of  course  adequate  num1>ers  and  a  sufficient  chorus. 
Of  this  ^um  ONE  half  at  the  least  is  expended  in  the  engagement 
of  from  six  to  nine  principal  singers,  who  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  are  now  demanded.  When  it  is  understood  that  the 
salaries  of  these  few  persons  more  than  equals  the  whole  sum 
paid  to  from  two  to  three  hundred  instrumentalists  and  chorussers, 
the  extravagance  of  such  demands  must  appear  in  so  strong  a 
light  as  to  prove  imperatively  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced.  We 
would  be  the  last  persons  to  advocate  the  reduction  of  the  just 
rewards  of  talent ;  but  we  cannot  be  silent  while  we  observe  these 
demands  graduidly  undermining  the  stability  of  the  profession  in 
general.  They  have  already  nearly  wrought  the  ruin  of  public 
music  in  London,  and  may  in  time  work  its  destruction  in  the 
provinces.  The  enormous  cost  of  concerts  commonly  deters  pro- 
fessors from  taking  the  risk,  and  we  would  have  the  principal 
vocalists  reflect  upon  the  danger  they  incur.  We  know  that  so 
long  as  employment  is  to  be  obtained,  upon  his  own  terms,  no  in- 
dividual will  listen  to  the  proposal  of  diminution.  But  they  stand 
in  the  peril  of  the  competition  which  such  profits  must  create,  in 
the  peril  of  breaking  up  the  sources  of  their  income,  by  the  im- 
possibility the  public  will  find  of  meeting  the  demand,  and  lastly, 
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in  the  peril  of  the  encouragement  which  pefBons  of  lead  in  the 
co^ntry  will  think  it  right  to  give  to  rising  ability,*  with  the 
distinct  view  of  abating  those  pretensions  which  are  now  acting  so 
injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the  art  and  of  the  profession  at  large. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  under  the  near  approximation  of  talent  at 
present  in  this  country.  The  frequency  of  concerts  will  favour 
the  design — ^for  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  difference  between  some  of  the  singers  who  now  stand  in  the 
second  rank,  and  those  who  occupy  the  first,  has  arisen  from  the 
exercise  which  their  most  constant  engagements  have  given  to  the 
faculties  and  attainments  of  the  latter.  Considering  the  fre* 
quency  of  concerts,  and  the  remote  distance  of  the  places  where 
they  are  held,  it  will  soon  become  impossible  for  so  small  a  num- 
ber to  usurp  the  whole.  Aspirants  will  rise  up — ^they  will  be 
perfected  by  the  same  means  that  their  predecessors  have  been 
advanced,  and  thus  we  are  persuaded  the  competition  will  be  in- 
definitely augmented.  The  superior  education  of  the  present  day 
will  add  to  the  number  of  singers,  and  though  the  endowments 
which  lead  to  pre-eminent  greatness  are  rare,  yet  demand  and 
encouragement  will  be  sure  to  bring  them  forth.  To  these  facts 
and  arguments  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  those  who  direct 
the  music  of  the  country — of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  art, 
and  of  singers  who  now  occupy  the  principal  places.  By  justice 
and  moderation  art  may  now  be  universally  diffused.  By  a  con- 
trary conduct^  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  its  march 
may  be  &tally  impeded. 

As  another  means  of  assisting  the  progress  of  these  festivals,  we 
again  earnestly  recommend  to  the  country  the  propriety — the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  greater  share  of  direct  and  positive  encouragement 
to  the  composer.  When  we  perceive  how  narrow,  comparatively 
with  the  accumulation  of  ages,  the  selection  has  become,  and  how 
greatly  the  demand  is  multiplied,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  hold  out 
some  effectual  stimulus  to  genius.  We  are  aware  it  will  be  said, 
and  truly  said,  that  the  selection  is  narrow,  becftuse  nothing  can 
be  found  in  the  vast  stores  of  composition  that  can  bear  compa- 


♦  We  speak  advisedly.  We  know  such  to  be  the  determination  of  more 
than  one  person  of  high  rank  in  society  and  of  considerable  authority  in 
musical  circles. 
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rison  with  the  long  established  favourites  so  continually  performed. 
We  shall  be  told  that  the  world  might  as  well  seek  to  raise  up 
another  Homer  •as  another  HandeL  While  we  acknowledge  these 
truths,  we  are  not  however  less  convinced  that  if  the  present  de- 
sire for  the  propagation  of  the  love  of  art,  and  for  grand  displays 
of  its  powers,  can  be  made  permanent,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
abating  the  cost,  and  by  encouraging  the  production  of  music ; 
while  at  the  same  time  living  talent  will  be  excited  and  nourbhed 
amongst  us« 
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ON  THE   PRESENT   STATE  OP  CHURCH  MUSIC 
IN    ENGLAND. 


TO  THE   EDITOR. 

Stn, 

X  H&  State  of  Church  Music  amoA^  us  at  present  is  most  lament- 
able.   As  was  asserted  in  your  laat^  the  throne  of  music  was  wont 
to  be  in  the  bouse  of  God,  but  110W5  ^^^  ^  ^^^  fiiUen !    We  may 
Write  upon  it,  Ichabod ;  the  glory  is  departed.    While  a  writer 
here,  and  a  lecturer  there^  are  descanting  upon  this  sad  perver* 
sioli  of  our  most  holy  things,  it  shall  h%  my  task  to  follow  up  the 
inquiry  whence  does  it  originate  :  what  has  caa^d  eodesmstical 
mustc  to  fhll  into  decay,  even  in  its  regular  performance  ?  and  to 
what  may  be  attributed  that  lack  of  encoaragement  to  church 
musicians  which  has  Well  nigh  extinguished  the  exerciae  of  the  art 
of  sacred  Composition,  save  where  som^  hapless  mortal  more 
anxious  for  the  hoiioar  of  the  sanctuary  than  solicitous  for  his 
own  temporal  prospcrrity,  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  this  most 
neglected   branch   of  acience,  at  the  certain  risk  of  continual 
poverty,  unless  he  should  happen  to  be  endowed  with  the  ^^good 
things  of  this  life,*^  from  some  other  source  i     Where  arc  the 
sacred  odes  now  a  days  addressed  ^^  to  the  chief  musician'*  of  the 
house  of  God  t    And  in  our   *^  schools  of  the  prophets' '  which 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the  promoters  of  sacred  aong^ 
how  are  the  statutes  enforced  which  require  a  knowledge  of  music 
in  all  those  who  shall  take  upon  them  the  office  of  miusterins  in 
the  sanctuary  ?    What  rewards  are  held  out,  What  hoaowrs  are 
conferred  on  those  who  labour  in  the  untilled  field  i    Tme^  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  of  doctor  in  music  are  still  known^  at  least 
in  name ;  but  how  rarely  are  they  sought  and  obtained !  and  why  ? 
Is  it  that  our  church  musicians  are  too  poor  to  rtfise  the  necessary 
funds  to  defray  the  expences,  which  pei*haps  amount  to  as  muc^  as 
most  of  them  get  in  the  service  of  the  altat)  jp^erhaps  evM  for 
j/ears  f    And  do  not  our  seculars  find  so  muiA  ifertCoultM;;oment  in 
another  direction  as  to  render  them  indifferent  to  this  hoftotmabiie 
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testimonial  of  talent  ?  and  does  not  this  circumstance  account  for 
the  low  estimutioh  in  which  musical  degrees  are  now  by  worldlj/ 
musicians  notoriously  held  ? 

A  writer  in  your  last  Number  (XXIII)  has  very  ably  handled 
one  part  of  this  subject,  and  shown  one  cause  why  the  encourage- 
ment of  church  musicians,  especially  in  cathedrals,  has  diminished, 
whilst  that  of  othei*s  has  been  uniformly  augmenting,  in  the  altered 
value  of  money,  since  the  time  when  their  salaries  were  fixed. 
And  this  may  be  shewn  to  be  the  grand  foundation  of  the  evil — 
not  only  in  cathedrals,  but  also  in  parish  churches.  In  most  of 
the  former  it  is  evident,  that  the  sums  allotted  to  the  singers  and 
the  organist  were,  in  former  times,  sufficient  to  support  a  man  in 
honourable  independence  of  any  other  pursuit.  But  these  have 
continued  at  the  same  nominal  sum  for  ages,  aye  for  centuries, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  paltry  addition,  by  no . 
means  equivalent  to  the  depreciation.  And  now,  ev^ki  with  thege 
dribbling  additions,  what  does  the  remuneration  amount  to  ? 
Suppose  a  man  with  a  good  voice,  (itself  the  prime  requisite  of  a 
singer,  and  in  any  other  place  a  very  marketable  commodityO  to 
have  studied  music  from  his  youth  up,  in  order  to  qualify  himself, 
to  assist  in  divine  service^  and  let  him  obtain  a  situation  in  such  a 
cathedral,  and  receive  thirty,  or  grant  it  so  much  as  even  forty  . 
pbunds  per  annum,  for  which  he  is  expected  (if  he 'discharge  his 
diity^roperly)  to  attend  twice  a  day  throughout  the  year,  besides  < 
reh'eanals.  I  put  it  to  any  reasonable  Christian,  whether  this 
would)  B'e' considered  in  any  other  profession  an  adequate  rerou- 
neraiiao^ltar  ^'  work  performed  ?"  Would  any  lawyer  or  physi- 
cjan^jilailHattendance  at  this  rate,  unless  perchance  it  was  some 
scrabirf.p^tifogger  or  quack,  who  had  no  other  chance  of  exer- 
ciBiqg.luiB.i^bcation  ?  I  calculate  that  the  average  pay  of  a  cathe- 
dral singi^  (excepting  always  two  or  three  cathedrals  where  the 
nrasiciann^  funds  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter) 
is  lesfi^^dian  one  shilling  for  each  performance.  Will  posterity 
b^li^vir^hat  this  noble  recompense  was  awarded  those  whose 
o<y:uMtion  it  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  ^^only  living  and  true 
Giq4^  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  country,  when  and  where 
a4|(eatrical  singer  has  been  known  to  receive  Ji/ti/  pounds  a 
Apght*  6o6d  and  gracious  Father  !  suffer  not  such  an  abomina- 
tion much  longer  to  continue !    It  may  be  said  that  the  pay  is 
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fully  equivalent  to  the  performance.  Sorely  grieved  am  1  to 
grant  that  in  many  instances  it  is  so.  What  then  ?  What  per- 
former of  talent,  unless  ^^  the  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house''  have 
fairly  ^^  eaten  him  up,"  would  devote  himself  to  such  certain  de- 
struction? Is  not  this  ^^  mocking  God"  with  a  vengeance? 
Oh  !  my  country  ! 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  place  the  {)re6ent  race  of 
cathedral  singers,  Ba  a  body,  on  a  level  with  the  learned  profes- 
sions, although  I  have  made  a  comparison  between  their  respec- 
tive receipts.  But  I  think  no  man  can  doubt  that  they  ought  to 
be  as  respectable  as  any  of  them — and  how  are  they  to  become  so  ? 
Should  the  restoration  proceed  from  those  in  whose  hands  the 
power  is  deposited,  the  answer  is  easy.  Let  but  the  chapters 
resolve  upon  every  vacancy  to  elect  none  but  men  of  talent,  and 
if  possible,  men  of  piety  (I  do  not  mean  canting  fellows  who  can 
give  you  their  "  experience"  by  the  hour) ;  and  let  them  also 
resolve  to  fix  the  salary  at  the  9ame  proportion  to  their  own,  at 
which  it  was  originally  settled,  we  should  soon  be  sensible  of  the 
improvement.  "  The  ways  of  Zion"  would  no  longer  "  mourn," 
lior  ^^all  her  people  sigh  and  hang  down  their  heads  to  the 
ground."  Our  temples  would  once  more  resound  with  joyful 
hallelujahs  to  him,  for  whose  service  they  were  consecrated ;  and 
the  ascription  of  ^^  Messing  and  honour,  glory  and  power,"  would 
once  more,  to  those  who  should.daily  witness  itj  prove  a  delightful 
anticipation  of  the  employment  of  the  celestial  choin 

But  as  it  is,  what  wonder  that  our  cathedrals  are  desolate  ? 
what  wonder  that  our  canons  and  our  prebendaries^  and  our  sing* 
ing  men  and  singing  boys,  out-number  their  congregation  i  what 
wonder  that  the  service  is  slovenly  performed  ?  what  wonder  that 
'the  singers  are  frequently  taken  from  the  lowest  order  of  society  I 
what  wonder  that  they  unite  some  handicrafl  business  with  their 
profession,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  ?  what  wonder 
that  sacred  composition  has  almost  sunk  into  desuetude  ?  what 
wonder  that  our  secular  musicians  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  . 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  church  ?  what  wonder  that  our 
enemies  assert  that  music  is  now  to  be  heard  only  in  the  theatre  ? 
Better  far  to  shut  the  doors,  sell  the  organs  for  old  metal  and  fire 
woody  and  turn  the  surplices  into  some  more  useful  apparel,  than 
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thus  to  disgrace  the  scieoce  and  bring  ita  piofeijooi's  tnio  ultcr 
contempt. 

If  Aothiog  should  be  done  in  this  matter  by  thoae  in  Tvhon  the 
authority  is  vested,  possibly  a  plan  may  he  proposed,  through  the 
medium  of  your  useful  pages,  whereby  this  muek  to  be  desired 
restoration  may  be  brought  about.  Deans  and  Chapters  I  am 
aware,  are  powerful  bodies  to  contend  with,  but  I  am  at  the  same 
time  convinced  that  they  are  individually  men  of  such  honour  and 
integrity  that  no  coercive  measure  will  be  necessary.  Let  them 
but  oace  be  led  to  give  the  subject  a.  serious  consideration,  which 
perchance  in  the  multitude  of  their  avocations  they  have  never  yet 
done,  and  their  sense  of  justice,  and  their  love  of  propriety,  and 
their  regard  for  the  interests  of  science,  and  their  zeal  for  religion 
itself,  will  all  conspire  to  induce  an  instant  restitution  of  what  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  musical  rights. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  parochial 
music,  which  is,  if  possible,  at  a  lower  ebb  than  that  of  our  cathei> 
drals.    The  subject  is  evidently  one  of  increasing  interest,  hence 
the  deluge  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  with  which  you  reviewers 
must  be  continually  tormented. .  But  it  is  not  the  publication  of 
psalm  tunes,  even  ifihet/  were  good,  which  can  effect  any  material 
improvement.    What  we  want  is  a  sound  musician  at  the  head  of 
each  parish  choir — and  in  that  case  a  very  efficient  choir  may  be 
mustered  from  almost  every  parish  as  volunteers,  fully  equal  to 
the  performance  of  a  very  effective  or  even  scientific  service.    It 
is  said,  I  know,  by  those  who  wish  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
cathedrals,  by  restraining  the  progress  of  parish  churches,  that 
services  and  anthems,  and  even  chaunts,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
parish  church;  and  the  only  semblance  of  a  reason  that  can  be 
assigned  is,  that  they  have  not  been  usual.    The  reply,  if  such  an 
objection  deserve  a  reply,  is  simply  that  a  custom  is  not  to  be 
maintained,  merely  because  it  is  or  has  been  a  custom,  but  because 
it  is  a  good  custom,  which  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  case  in 
•  point.    Authority  we  have  none  positively  on  either  side.    But 
the  title  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  indiscriminate 
directions  of  the  rubric,  seem  to  run  against  the  opponents.     Had 
it  read  ^^the  psalms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  io  be  aung  in 
cathedrals  and  said  in  other  churches,"  certainly  their  nuuEim 
would  hold,  but  it  reads  othcrwiser- "  pointed  as  they  are  to  be 
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suag  or  aaid  in  okurdieiiy"  evidently  k^ving^  «s  iAotber  iQstM«e99 
singing  or  so^^ng  diswelipiiaiy.  Now,  ia  enr  day,  lie  «ertaialy 
acts  wisely  and  discreetly  who  riders  the  service  of  the  eburch 
attractive.  But  ci'this  enottgh,  or  I  should  soop  get  into  a  theo- 
logical discussion,  which  of  all  others  I  would  wi9h  to  avoid. 

A  musician  placed  at  the  head  of  a  choir,  whether  as  organist 
GT  maestra  di  capeUa^  should  be  a  scientific  man,  well  read  in  that 
particular  style  of  music  which  be  undertakes  to  conduct,  and  if 
not  a  practical  composer,  at  least  sufficiently  skilled  in  counter- 
point to  correct  the  errers  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
all  copies  of  music,  but  most  commonly  in  MSS.  and  all  this^per* 
fectly  independent  of  any  moral  or  religious  qualifications.  He 
must  be  diligent  ^^  in  seasoQ  and  out  of  season" — ^he  must  rebuke, 
instruct,  exhort,  and  in  a  word,  be  the  musical  head  of  his  parish. 
Now  such  a  man  must  be  a  respectable  man.  See — are  there  such 
in  the  great  majority  of  our  churches?  And  why  not  ?  Because 
the  ^^  beggarly  salary**  (I  borrow  the  expression,  Mr.  Editor,) 
would  in  many  instances  scarcely  pay  a  journeyman  blacksmith 
for  liis  time.  Where  is  the  matter  of  surprise  then  that  illiterate 
and  inexperienced  organists  and  condu<:;fors  abound,  or  that  the 
ears  of  such  as  have  acquired  a  correct  taste  should  be  tortured 
evary  week  with  the  insipid  performance  of  music  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  service  into  which  it  is  pressed  ?  Than  this,  the 
old  style  of  psalmody  without  an  organ,  with  two  or  three,  or  half 
a  score  lusty  fellows  roaring  out  the  strains  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  were  far  more  appropriate,  much  as  it  was  exclaimed 
against  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Dr.  Brown,  and  other  respectable  writers, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Doubtless  it  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  maintained  that  the  organist 
of  a  parish  church  receives  a  full  compensation  for  his  services, 
great  as  they  may  be,  not  in  his  salary,  but  in  the  opportunity 
which  the  mere  holding  such  a  situation  affords  him  o(  forming 
eonnexions.  This  I  know  to  be  the  common  impression,  and 
therefore  shall  endeavour  to  manifest  its  absurdity  and  the  dan- 
gerous fonsequences  to  which  it  Jeada.  I  shall  not  touch  upon 
the  injustiee  of  thus  foisting  upon  the  heads  of  families  an  expence 
which  should  be  defirayed  by  a  common  fund,  but  shall  proceed  to 
show,  that  whatever  influence  a  parochial  curganship  may  have 
cfurrted  fifky  years  ago,  through  the  revolution  in  musical  taste,  it 
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exercises  none  such  noir — and  if  by  possibility  it  should^  thftt  this 
circumstance  would  operate  most  decidedly  to  the  depreciation 
and  eventual  destruction  of  church  music. . 

I  need  not  take  up  time  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  piano 
forte  is  the  most  popular  instrument,  and  that  the  style  of  music  to 
which  it  leads  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  organ — and  that 
the  manner  of  performance  upon  the  one  and  upon  the  other  is  so 
very  different,  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  rare  for  an  individual  to 
excel  upon  them  both.  Perhaps  six  such  individuals  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  In  the  age  of  karpsichordsj  the  disparity 
was  not  so  considerable — ^indeed  the  harpsichord  is  still  recom- 
mended as  practice  for  the  organ.  Now  what  is  the  consequence 
of  the  invention  and  perfection  and  universal  introduction  of  the 
piano  forte,  aided  by  the  improvement  and  free  use  of  wind  in- 
struments, particularly  flutes  ?  a  new  and  light  and  (grant  it)  more 
elegant  style  of  music  has  taken  place,  of  the  old  and  grave  and 
majestic.  I  hope  to  see  some  day  in  your  pages  a  good  history  of 
the  progress  and  effects  of  the  piano  forte,  in  which  this  subject 
can  be  followed  up,  when  it  will  appear  that  the  piano  forte  is  the 
greatest  enemy  church  music  has  ever  had,  saving  and  excepting 
always  the  Puritans.  For  suppose  a  respectable  musician  |to  hold 
the  place  of  parish  organist  at  a  ^^  beggarly  salary,'*  but  with  an 
opening  for  considerable  teaching.  In  the  first  place  the  preju- 
dice will  be  against  him  if  he  happen  to  be  a  good  organist,  that 
he  cannot  be  a  capital  pianist,  and  consequently  not  an  excellent 
teacher — and  if  he  be  not  a  good  orgftnist,  assuredly  he  is  not  fit 
for  the  situation.  But  supposing  this  difficulty  got  rid  of,  what  is 
he  expected  to  teach?  A's  country  dances,  waltzes,  and  qua- 
drilles— B.'s  sonatas  and  fantasias — C.'s  airs  and  variations,  and 
all  other  such  sort  of  things.  Now  I  ask,  is  this  a  proper  school 
for  church  music?  Can  a  man  whose  week  is  occupied  with  such 
trash,  and  whose  imagination  must  be  overcharged  with  trivial 
ideas,  and  whose  fingers  must  be  ever  prone  to  run  into  piano 
forte  scamperings,  be  reasonably  expected  or  required  to  sit 
down  to  the  organ  on  Sunday,  with  those  dignified  and  serious 
^emotions,  those  grave  and  appropriate  conceptions,  and  that 
decent  solemnity  of  style,  which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  all  whose 
office  it  is,  to  lead  the  devotional  aspirations  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation ?  I  trow,  not.    And  suppose  a  man  to  devote  himself  to 
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the  study  and  profession  of  ciMirch  music  exclusivefy,  unless  he 
hold  more  appoiiitments  than  one,  and  those  too  of  the  most 
lucrative  in  the  kingdom,  he  may  look  for  a  subsistence,  but  he 
will  find  none.  Hence  the  pluralities  complained  of,  which  none 
can  more  bitterly  lament  than  many  of  the  individuals  retaining 
them.  That  the  existence  of  these  pluralities  tends  to  the  still 
farther  depression  of  the  character  of  church  musicians  is  suffici- 
ently obvious.  Much  must  inevitably  be  left  to  be  done  by 
deputies  with  inferior  talents,  and  yet  more  ^^  beggarly"  stipends. 
Hence  also  it  is  that  so  frequently,  amateurs,  who  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  their  musical  talents  for  bread,  and  who  happen  to 
take  up  the  study  of  church  music,  attain  a  chaster  and  more  dig- 
nified style  than  those  whose  subsistence  is  intimately  connected, 
and  as  it  were  identified  with  ^'  tweedle  dum  and  tweedle  dee,*' 
and  not  uncommonly  discharge  themselves  the  duties  of  an  office 
which  they  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  professor  qualified  to  fill. 
It  remains  now  to  show  how  the  depreciation  in  the  value  >of 
money  has  operated  with  regard  to  parochial  organships.  Not 
many  years  ago,  organs  in  parish  churches,  were,  especially  in  the 
country,  much  more  rare  than  they  are  at  present.  In  connexion 
with  those  of  the  most  ancient  standing,  the  salary  of  the  organist 
will  be  found  to  have  approached  much  nearer  to  a  decent  com- 
petency than  those  of  more  recent  appointment.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  instances,  where  the  situation  of  the  church  has  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the*  addition  of  much  teaching  business,  the 
salary  has  been  propprtionably  higher ;  and  in  some  very  recent 
cases,  in  connexion  with  the  new  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  much  more  liberal  stipends  have  been  assigned  to  the 
organists.  From  the  latter  a  faint  glimmering  of  hope  arises.  But 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ancient  appointments,  the  salary 
has  remained  at  its  original  nominal  sum,  excepting  perhaps  in  a 
few  instances,  very  slight  additions.  And  when  other  instruments 
have  been  built,  and  other  organists  elected,  it  was  natural  for. 
those  concerned  to  inquire  of  their  neighbours  how  much  they 
paid,  and  to  fix  the  new  salary  at  or  near  the  same  sum ;  so  that 
the  change  of  value  has  not  only  affected  the  old  but  the  new  ap- 
pointments, which,  unless  the  public  attention  be  effectually 
turned  to  the  subject,  are  likely  to  remain  in  statu  quo  ^^  from 
generation  to  generation.'* 
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I  tiinl,  dterefore,  thAt  yoUr  osrreBponfcfits  will  not  let  the 
questton  drop^  but  eonlinually  agitated  it^  until  the  dormant 
liberality  of  EnglMimeii  towards  what  they  profi^ss  to  approve,  be 
rouied,  and  the  musical  offieefs  of  the  establishment  generally 
put  upon  such  a  footing  that  tiley  be  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  prostituting  their  talents  and  debasing  their  taste,  by  the  yilc 
admixture  of  a  secular  with  a  sacred  employment. 

OTTIS. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

jL  hb  most  delightflil  songs  of  this  nature  would  naturally  be 
found  among  a  people  whose  climate  and  whose  labours  alike  in« 
spire  a  general  hilarity  ;  and  the  vineyards  of  France  have  pro* 
duced  a  class  of  songs  of  excessive  gaiety  and  freedom,  called 
<^  Chansons  de  Vendange  /'  a  most  interesting  account  of  these 
gongs  may  be  found  in  Le  Grand's  **  Histoire  de  la  Vie  privet  des 
Francois.**  The  men  and  women,  each  with  a  basket  on  their 
arm,  assemble  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  there  stopping,  they  arrange 
themselves  in  a  circle.  The  chief  of  this  band  tunes  up  a  joyous 
song,  whose  burthen  is  chorussed ;  then  they  ascend,  and  dis- 
persed in  the  vineyard  they  work  without  interrupting  their  tasks, 
while  new  couplets  often  resound  from  some  of  the  vine-dressers ; 
sometimes  intermixed  with  a  sudden  jest  at  a  traveller.  In  the 
evening,  their  supper  scarcely  over,  their  joy  recommences ; 
they  dance  in  a  circle,  and  sing  some  of  those  songs  of  free  gaiety 
which  the  moment  excuses,  known  by  the  name  of  vineyard  songs. 
The  gaiety  becomes  general,  masters,  guests,  friends,  servants,  all 
dance  together,  and  in  this  manner  a  day  of  labour  terminates, 
which  one  might  mistake  for  a  day  of  diversion.  It  is  what  I  have 
witnessed  in  Champagne,  in  a  land  of  vines,  far  different  from  the 
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country  where  tke  labeurt  of  the  harveit  fbrm  so  painful   a 
contrairt. 

The  same  interesting  antiquary  laments  the  extinction  of  those 
songs  which  formerly  kept  alive  the  gaiety  of  the  domestic  circle, 
whose  burthens, were  always  sung  in  chorus.  ^^  Our  fiithers,**  he 
sa)$?,  '^  had  a  custom  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  dessert  of  a  liMst 
by  a  joyous  song  of  this  nature.  Each  in  his  turn  sung — all 
chomssed/'  He  acknowledges  that  this  ancient  gaiety  was  some* 
times  gross  and  noisy,  but  he  earnestly  prefers  it  to  the  tatae 
decency  of  o«r  times^these  smiling,  not  laughing  days  of  Lord 
Chesterfield. 

^<  On  ne  rit  plusj  on  sourit  dujourdhui, 
Et  Ros  plainrs  sont  v^iiiins  de  I'ennui.*' 
^^  Few  men  of  letters,"  continues  oiir  feeliog  antiquary,  <<  hare  uot 
read  the  collections  which  hare  heed  made  of  these  ehalrmiig 
Ckamonnetieiy  to  which  French  poetrj  okes  a  great  Aare  of  ito 
fame  among  foreigners.  These  treasures  ^  ^it  and  gaiet^^  which 
for  such  a  length  of  time  have  been  in  the  mouths  of  dll  Frendi« 
men,  now  forgotten,  at^s  destined  to  be  buried  ih  the  dust  of  pUr 
libraries.  These  are  the  old  French  Vaudevilles^*  formerly  sung 
at  meals  by  the  company.  The  celebnited  Cbunt  de  Grammont  is 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  as  being 

^^  Agreable  et  vif  en  proper 
Celebre  disetor  de  botl  mots 
Recnell  vivaht  cTaniiques  TaudevUiesy 
It  is  well  known  hoir  the  attempt  ended  of  Jame^  I.+  and  Us 

*  France  is  indebted  fbr  YaudeviHe^  to  Otlter  ftalsdifl,  of  Vire^  whotitBd 
in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  ceaiury.  He  was  a  fuller^  ^d  lived  in  tbe  Taux 
or  valleys  below  Yire,  wliere  he  and  his  workmen  used  to  sing  songs  of  his 
con){)osition  as  they  spread  oat  their  cloth  along  the  bftiiks  tif  the  river,  ft^me 
of  these  songs  being  pabliahed,  were  called  Vaax*d^Tilie,  sad  aMrwilnls 
Vaudeville. 

+  In  the  ^orks  of  ^ames  I.  (King  of  Scotland)  is  a  ballad  poem,  entitted 
<<  Christis  Kirk  of  the  Qreen,'*  which  is  ctftsidered  iA  be  tfa6>Srvl  poesi  ef  the 
ludicroas  or  bariesqae  kind  in  tlie  island,  «nd  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  maiw  ^ 
ners  of  the  1 5th  oentorj.  The  King's  design  in  this  t>oein  tq>pears  to  be  to  induce 
his  subjects  to  the  pfractlce  of  aroMery,  which  had  £&tlen  inio  disuse  by  their  * 
neglect  of  their  bow,  dsrihg  his  19  yeafs  cajMivity  in  Edglaad.  in  the  same 
little  volume  are  two  ballads  by  James  V.  of  Scetland-^^^  The  Gaberluaaie 
Man,''  and  <^  The  JeHy  Beggar;"  both  <rf  theie  are  thh  riight  adventures  of 
James,  who  ased  frei^aeDtly  in  hit  juveiliie  days  te  make  eKoorsisos  tklO^|k 
the  country  in  disguise. 
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unfortunate  «oii,  by  the  publication  of  iheir  ^^  Book  of  Sports," 
to  preserve  the  national  character  from  the  gloom  of  fanatical 
Puritanism  ;  among  its  unhappy  effects,  there  was,  however,  one 
not  a  little  ludicrous.  The  Puritans,  offended  by  the  gentlest 
forms  of  mirth,  and  every  day  becoming  more  sullen,  were 
so  shocked  at  the  simple  merriment  of  the  people,  that  they 
contrived  to  parody  these  songs  into  spiritual  ones ; — and 
Shakspeare  speaks  of  the  Puritans  of  his  day  '^  singing 
psalms  to  hornpipes."  As  Puritans  are  the  same  in  all  times, 
the  Methodists  in  our  own  repeated  the  foolery,  and  set  their 
hymns  to  popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  one  of  them  said  were 
^*  too  good  for  the  devil ;"  they  have  sung  hymns  to  the  airs  of 
^^  The  Beds  of  sweet  Roses,"  &c.  And  as  there  have  been  Puri- 
tans among  other  people  as  well  as  our  own,  the  same  occurrence 
took  place  both  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy  the  carnival  songs 
were  turned  into  pious  hymns;  the  hymn  Jesu  fammi  marircy  is 
sung  to  the  music  of  Vaga  bella  e  gentile — Crucifisso  a  capo  chinoy 
to  that  of  Una  donna  JCamorJinOj  one  of  the  most  indecent  pieces 
in  the  Canzoni  a  ballo,  and  the  hj^mn  beginning 
<<  Ecco'l  Messia, 

E  la  Madre  Maria," 
was  sung  to  the  gay  tune  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ^ 

*^  Ben  venga  Maggio, 
E'l  gonfalon  selvaggio." 
In  the  bpok  already  referred  to  of  Atheneus,  he  also  notices 
what 'we  call  slang  or  flash  songs.*  He  tells  us,  that  there  were 
poets  who  composed  songs  in  the  dialect  of  the  mob ;  and  who 
succeeded  in  this  Mnd  of  poetry,  adapted  to  their  various  charac- 
ters. The  Frtoch  cijl  such  songs  Chansons  a  la  Vadiy  and  have 
frequently  composed  tl^m  with  a  ludicrous  effect,  when  the  style 
of  the  Poissards  is  applitd  to  the  grave  matters  of  state  affairs, 
and  conveys  the  popular  feelings  in  the  language  of  the  populace. 

*  Had  this  worthy  philosopher  Hred  ia  our  days  how  would  be  have  been  - 
surprised  to  have  found  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  conmon  people, 
delighted  with  songs  of  this  kind,  and  lo  have  witnessed  thdr  amazing  popu- 
larity over  almost  ever;^^  other  spedes.  Tialy  are  we  degraded  in  this  respect. 
One  may  easily  foretell  what  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  musical  antiquaries 
some  century  or  two  henoe^  when  posterity  is  called  upon  to  judge  of  our  taste 
by  such  things  as  <^  Po%  Hopkins/*  ^^  Dusty  Bob/*  and  a  great  variety  of 
similar  elegancies^  which  ^'  men  of  fashion,''  and  even  grave  senators,  listen  to 
and  applaud. 
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This  sort  of  satirical  soag  is- happily  defined  in  a  playful  didactie 
poem  on  La  VaudffMle^ 

^^  II  est  I'esprit  de  ceux  qui  n'en  ont  pas/^ 
Athenieus  has  presenred  songs,  sung  by  petitioners  who  went 
about  on  holidays  to  collect  alms.    A  firiend  of  mine,  whose  taste 
and  learning  equal  his  expfinsive  beneyoleiice,  has  discovered 
^^  The  Crow  song,"  and  ^^  The  Swallow  song**  in  his  researches, 
and  has  transfused  'their  spirit  in  a  happy  version.    I  can  only 
preserve  a  few  of  the  striking  ideas,  and  must  satisfy  myself  to  re- 
fer to  the  excellent  little  volume  where  they  may  be  seen  at 
length.*     The  collectors  for  "  The  Crow'*  sung — 
^^  My  worthy  good  masters  a  pittance  bestow, 
Some  oatmeal,  or  barley,  or  wheat  for  the  Crow  / 
A  loaf,  or  a  penny,  or  e*en  what  you  will — 
From  the  poor  man  a  grain  of  his  salt  may  suffice^ 
For  your  Crow  swallows  all,  and  is  not  over<-nice ; 
And  the  man  who  can  tiow  give  his^rain,  and  no  more,. 
May  another  day  give  from  his  plentiful  store. — 
Come  my  lad  to  the  door ;  Plutus  nods  to  our  wish, 
And  our  sweet  little  mistress  come^  out  with  a  dish ; 
She  gives  us  her  figs,  and  she  gives  us  a  smile — 
Heav*n  send  her  a  husband  ! 
And  a  boy  to  be  danced  on  his  granfather*s  knee  ; 
And  a  girl  like  herself^  all  the  joy  of  her  mother. 
Who  may  one  day  present  her  with  just  such  another^ 

Thus  we  carry  our  CroW'-song  to  door  after  door, 
Alternately  chaunting,  we  ramble  along, 
And  we  treat  all  who  give,  or  give  not — with  a  song/' 

♦  **  Collections  relative  ts  systematic  reKef  of  the  poor  at  different  periods,' 
and  in  different  countries,"  1815.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  work  on 
the  hisiori/  of  the  poor  of  different  nations  extant  in  an^  country,  so  exteosiTe 
are  the  genuine  researches  of  the  writer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Songs  of  the  People,"  it  would  be  unjust  to 
those  among  our  readers  who  feel  at  all  interested  in  it,  not  to  notice  the  curi- 
ous and  entertaining  work  of  mj  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Clark,  to  ascertain  (he 
date  at  which  our  national  anthem,  ^'  God  save  the  King,"  was  written ; 
this,  after  much  toil  and  research  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  and  other  private  depositories  of  learning,  he  has  satisfactorily  ascer. 
tained.  Any  extracts  from  this  interesting  volume  would  but  lead  me  a  greater 
length  than  1  proposed  in  this  article,  I  can  therefore  safely  recommend  the 
curious  in  musical  literary  matters,  to  peruse  a  book  aUke  entertaining  for  its ' 
8ubject,*anecdote9  and  patient  research. 

3f  9 
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.<<  Swallow-singing,  of  Ckelcedoftising,  «4  th^  Greeks  tenn  it^ 
was  another  method  of  collecting  eleemo9yn«ry  gifts,  and  whidi 
took  place  in  the  month  BoedromioB^  or  A«gii$4  ;-— 

"  The  Swallow,  the  Swallow  fa  here, 
With  his  back  so  black,  and  his  belly  so  white ; 

He  brings  on  the  pride  of  the  year. 
With  the  gay  months  of  love,  and  the  days  of  delight. 
Come  bring  out  your  good  humming  stuff-^ 
Of  the  nice  tit-bits  let  the  Swallow  partake  ; 
And  a  slice  of  the  right  Boedromian  cake ; 
So  give  and  give  quickly — 
Or  we'll  pull  down  the  door  from  its  hinges ; 
Or  we*ll  steal  young  madam  away— - 
But  see !  we're  a  merry  boys'  party. 
And  the  Swallow,  the  Swallow  is  here  !" 

^^  My  friend  observes,  that  these  songs  resemble  those  of  our 
own  ancient  mummers,  who  to  this  day,  in  honour  of  Bishop 
Blaize,  the  saint  of  wool-combers,  go  about  chaunting  on  the 
eves  of  their  holidays.     A  custom  long  existed  in  this  country*  to  ' 
elect  a  Boy  Bishop  in  almost  every  parish — ^the  Montem  at  Eton 
still  prevails — and  there  is  a  closer  connection  perhaps  between 
the  custom  which  produced  the  songs  of  ^^the  Crow  and  the 
'  Swallow,"  and  bur  Northern  mummeries,  than  may  be  at  first 
suspected.    The  Pagan  saturnalia,  which  the  swallow  song  by 
its  pleasant  menaces  resembles,  were  afterwards  disguised  in  the 
forms  adopted  by  the  early  Christians — and  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  the  ^people  were  long 
indulged  in  their  old  taste  for  mockery  and  mummery.     I  must 
jaddy  in  connection  with  our  main  enquiry,  that  our  own  ancient 


*  Another  very  curious  custom  of  matchless  absurdity  was  continued  in 
this  couDtiy  doif  o  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of  George  I. — During  Lent 
an  aocieat  officer  of  the  Crown,  styled  the  Km^s  Cock  Cf«9«r,  crowed  the 
hour  each  night  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  On  the  Ash  Wednesday, 
after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after* 
wards  George  11.)  sat  down  to  supper,  this  officer  abrvptlj  entered  the 
apartment,  and  in  a  sound,  resembling  the  shrill  pipe  of  a  cock^  crowed  pari 
ten  o'clock  !  The  astonished  Prince,  at  first  conceiving  it  to  be  a  premeditated 
inj»ult,  rose  to  resent  the  aftront,  but,  qpon  the  iiatuve  of  the  ceremoDj  being 
explained  to  hiui,  he  was  satisfied*— Since  that  period  this  silly  cuitoDi  ha» 
been  di2»coulinued.«*»(See  Clavis  Camdatia-^Ariidty  Aih  Wednesday.) 
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ElizAbetlimi  peri^^  wd  miuiy  «Pf^  &iH^tAiUy  flmfiMrt^riMiQ  of 
their  H^iU  Mi  their  fs^Ungs, 

<^  Those  vho  P9y  vfisjk  %Q  see  speciaieiis  of  these  foqgs  of  tbo 
ilge  of  IJU^abelh^  I  wouM  refer  to  ^^  Belo«*s  Aoecdotes  of  litera- 
ture and  Scarce  Books/* 

Believe  iiie>  dear  Sir>  very  truly  your's, 

F.  W.  H, 


TO  THE  EDITOR, 

Sir, 

Xv  your  last  and  meet  excellent  Number  (XXIII.  p.9QS)  a  modest 
professor^  who  signs  himself  J.  C.  has  requested  the  ^^solntion*' 
ofa^^  something/'  ^^  which  appears  to  him  to  be  very  eurioua,'* 
and  which  he  says  he  has  ^^  asked  of  many  of  his  learned  firiends, 
amongst  whom  was  one  of  our  greatest  thethrists,  but  has  not  yet 
obtained  a  satisftictory  answer.'** 

I  am  sorry  that  he  has  propounded  it  in  this  way,  as^it  must  tend 
to  throw  an  imputation  of  vanity  on  him  who  may  attempt  to  solve 
it^  or  if  not^  at  least  occasion  a  doubt  of  the  learning  and  greatness 
of  those  friends  and  theorists  who  have  been  already  consulted. 
It  may,  after  all,  be  a  mere  musical  conundrum,  thrown  ont  in  joke 
to  exercise  the  wits  of  some  of  your  lesser  correspondents,  (among 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  enrol  myself),  and  yet  J.  C.  seems  toe 
serious  to  justify  this  supposition,  and  more  than  intimates  that 
'' speculations  of  this  hind  tend  to  advance  the  science,**  and  so 
forth.  He  even  pots  <^  the  qnestfon**  exclusively  <^  to  your  learned 
coTffespandents.*^*  Now,  Mr.  BditiNr,  I  am  ^  oonvinoed,**  too 
sadly  convinced,  that  I  do  not  come  within  the  prescribed  limita- 

*  We  preiuiae  M.  Fi^yoUe  uili  see,  ia  tUs  mere  detailed  answer,  the 
apology  for  oar  otnitliQg  bis  GommuiucatifKi  upon  Ihe  same  subject.  T.  &  R» 
hu  stretoked  the  propositioB  beyoed  the  meaning  of  J.  C»  and  ceaseqasntly 
his  answer  does  not  apply. — Editor. 
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tion-^nd  yet,if  you  will  allovme  a  little  space,  learned  or  an« 
learned,  I  will  proceed  to  attempt  ^^  the  desired  demonstration" — 
and  if  it  be  not  ^^  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ,'*  I  trust  yon  will 
bear  in  mind  that  it  concerns  only  ^^trifles  light  as  air." 

I  presume  it  were  needless  to  repeat  the  query,  to  which  it  will 
be  very  easy  to  turn. 

Let  it  be  granted  (for  prior  to  every  demonstration  something 
must  be  granted)  that  the  arrangement  of  tones  and  semitones,  in 
present  use,  whether  upon  paper  or  upon  a  keyed  instrument,  is 
an  arbitrary,  conventional  act  of  musicians — and  that  the  scales  of 
C  major  and  A  minor*  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  expressed 
upon  the  one  or  performed  upon  the  other  without  the  use  of  flat 
or  sharp,  and  that  these  two  keys  are  respectively  the  exclusive 
prototypes  of  all  other  major  and  minor  scales. 

Let  it  further  be  granted,  (what  none  of  your  learned  readers 
will  deny,)  that  in  order  to  effect  a  modulation  from  C  major  to  its 
dominant,  or  fifth  above  (6),  it  is  necessary  to  sharpen  the  fourth 
(F) — and  that  in  order  to  effect  a  modulation  to  the  subdominant, 
or  fifth  below  (F),  it  is  necessary  to  flatten  the  seventh  (B),  and 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  similar  modulations  in  all  major  keys 
whatsoever. 

This  is  all  I  at  present  require,  '  Only  for  conciseness  and  dis- 
tinction sake,  let  the  transition  to  the  dominant  by  the  sharp  fourth, 
be  termed  the  upward  modulation  or  remove,  and  that  to  the  sub- 
dominant  by  the  flat  seventh,  the  downwarc/ modulation  or  remove. 

It  surely  will  scarcely  be  needful,  although  I  employ  the  terms 
<<  upward  and  downward,"  as  indicative  of  the  manner  of  these 
transitions,  to  iitform  any  of  your  readers  that,  harmonically  con^' 
sideredy  the  fifth  above  and  fourth  below  are  synonymous,  and 
vice  versfi. 

Thus  we  have  assumed  that  the  key  of  6,  Which  is  a  fifth  above 
C,  has  one  sharp,  and  that  the  key  of  F,  which  is  a  fifth,  below  C, 
has  one  flat.  Now  these  keys  are  equidistant  from  C,  viz.  a  per- 
fect fifth,  or  by  inversion  a  fourth.    If  we  modulate  upwards  from 


*  It  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  letter  to  go  into  any 
particulars  about  the  occasionvlly  sharpened  sixth,  or  generally  sharp  seventh 
of  the  miner  mode.  However  essential  these  notes  may  be  to  the  perfection 
of  the  scale,  they  will  here  be  treated  as  acddenialsy  and  the  key  will  be  sup- 
posed to  be  gOTerned  by  the  signature. 
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G,  we  arrive  at  D  with  two  shu'pB,  and  if  downwards,  from  F,  we 
arrive  at  fib  with  two  flats — and  these  keys  are  also  equidistant 
from  C,  viz.  two  perfect  fifths  or  a  ninth,  from  which,  if  we  sub- 
tract the  octave,  we  have  a  major  tone.  Again,  if  we  make  three 
upward  modulations,  we  arrive  at  A  with  three  sharps,  or  down- 
wards, at  Eb  with  three  flats — and  these  are  also  equidistant  from 
C,  viz.  three  perfect  fifths  or  a  thirteenth,  from  which  the  octave 
being  deducted,  we  have  a  major  sixth,  or  by  inversion  a  minor 
third;  and  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  they  will  still  be 
equidistant  fjrom  C,  because  if  we  take  equal  quantities  from  equal 
quantities,  the  remainders  will  be  equal.  At  one  more  remove, 
upwards,  we  have  El$  with  four  sharps — downwards,  Ab  with 
four  flats,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Now  in  the  instances  above  quoted,  the  keys  of  G  aiid  F,  D 
and  Bb,  A  and  Eb,  E^  and  Ab,  require  equal  numbers  of  sharps 
and.  flats  respectively,  because  being  equally  removed  from  the 
key  of  C,  there  must  be  an  equal  number  of  fourths  sharpened,  pr 
of  sevenths  flattened,  to  complete  their  scales  upon  the  model  of 
that  of  C  as  before  granted; 

Your  readers  I  trust  will  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  insinuate 
that  modulation  can  be  properly  conducted  only  in  this  old  tram- 
road.  We  arrive  at  the  same  results  by  whatever  route  we  may 
proceed,  whether  by  the  beaten  path  of  our  ancient  musical 
classics,  or  by  the  asronautical  flights  of  our  modern  ceniipede'tiote^ 
accumulators. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  dry  work,  Mr.  Editor,  but  God 
knows  that  I  should  not  have  troubled  my  head  about  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  your  last  Number.  • 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  same  process  to  the  minor  mode. — To 
modulate  upwards  from  A,  substitute  sharpsixths  for  sharp  fourths, 
and  downwards^  flat  seconds  for  flat  sevenths^and  these  sharps 
and  flats  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  those  employed  for 
similar  removes  from  the  key  of  C.  This  arises  from  the  relation 
of  the  two  scales,  each  to  other,  they  ever  being  found  at  a  re- 
spectful but  invariable  distance.  Whatever  demonstration  there- 
fore applies  to  the  one,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  other.* 


*  It  may  be  deemed  fanciful,  but  I  cannot  help  imagmiog  a  resembJance 
between  the  characteristicf  of  the  major  and  minor  modes,  and  the  attributes  of 
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NowilBd  it  UMty  be  see*  whf  A^^  <<etii4Ml9  annl^jr/'  Kir  ^^tiHhge 
^eiticid^liee/'  ittentiobCid  )iy  il<  C;  l^maimteft  ohljr  fh>tn  C  for  the 
iKiajor  keys  and  A  fbr  the  minor  keys.  I^or  if  C  and  A  be  raspeet^ 
ively  the  prototypes  of  all  the  Other  keys,  majol*  and  minor,  and 
if  all  other  keys  be  derited  from  them  in  a  certain  and  re^nlar 
order,  both  upwards  and  dofrnwardfi,  in  the  one  cas^  by  the  addi« 
tion  of  sharps  and  in  the  other  by  the  addition  of  flats,  it  will 
follow  that  no  other  keys  can  bear  the  same  reliltion  to  the  whole 
system  which  they  do;  and  this  is  inferred  as  Iheritably  as  that 
there  cannot  be  two  centres  to  one  circle. 

This  it  is  true  does  not  look  much  like  a  demonstration,  nelthei* 
indeed  is  a  regular  demonstration  of  it  very  practicable.  It  were 
easy  to  prove  that  no  other  keys  are  the  centres  df  the  respectite 
systems  to  which  they  belong,  but  J.  C.  wishes  fbr  a  demonstration 
'^  tthy^  they  are  not,  which  Would  be  about  as  easy  to  effect  as  it 
would  be  to  demonstrate  ^^  Why''  the  moon  is  not  a  rainbow.  I 
think  he  must  be  by  this  time  <^  convinced**  that  no  other  readon 
in  the  case  in  question  can  be  given  than  that  which  has  been 
assumed,  viz.  the  universal  consent  of  musicians. 

Other  proof  indeed  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fkct,  that, 
getting  aside  the  disturbing  powers  of  ike  sharps  orjlais  at  the  sig^ 
nature  of  any  ketf  in  either  mode,  the  same  ^^  curious  analogy^* 
^^  emanates*^  from  them  all  without  exception.  It  will  only  be 
necesd&ry  to  subtract  the  value  of  the  signature  of  the  key  with 
which  we  commence,  firom  the  signatures  of  the  varioms  keys  lying 
at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  it.  In  this  process,  of  course 
the  subtraction  of  a  sharp  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  a  flat, 
and  the  addition  of  a  sharp  is  equivalent  to  the  subtraction  of  a 
flat,  they  being  opposite  and  counteracting  characters.  Care 
must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  distances  be  really  equivalents, 
and  that  a  chromatic  be  not  measured  with  a  diatonic  interval. 

Now  let  us  take  the  key  of  F,  with  one  flat.  A  diatonic  semi* 
tone  above,  we  find  0|^,  with  six  flats,  from  which,  if  we  subtract 

the  male  and  female  sexes.  The  major  is  remarkable  for  majestic  disnity  and 
strength,  the  minor  for  grace,  beautj,  and  softness.  Let  J.  0.  if  he  wHI, 
pursue  tills  ^^  curious  analogy.''  Why  should  not  music  have  Its  genders  as 
well  as  botany  ?  It  were  only  to  be  wished  indeed  that  the  initials  of  these 
progenitors  of  the  keys  had  been  A  major  and  E  minor,  were  it  only  fdr  the 
^ke  of  aaother  ^<  curious  analogy,*'  with  the  names  of  oar  first  parents. 
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the  Ytlne  of  tke  signaturiB  of  F^  tl^re  vrill  rcnaiin  fire  ^ats  A 
diatonic  semitone  below  F  we  find  E,  with  four  sharpR,  from  which 
if  we  subtract  the  same  value  as  before,  (by  the  rule  above  men* 
t4ooed, )  there  will  remain  Jfire  tkarpr^  If  we  proceed  in  like  man« 
ner  with  any  other  key,  we  shall  find  the  saihe  result.  Let  us  take 
tlie  key  of  C^,  as  being  one  of  die  most  difficult  to  manage*  If 
we  proceed  two  removes  upwards,  we  come  upon  D^,  which  key 
will  have  nine  sharps  ;*  if  downwards,  we  find  B  with  five  sharps. 
Take  from  the  former  seven  the  value  of  the  signature  of  C^,  there 
remain  tioo  sharps.  Take  the  like  quantity  from  the  latter,  there 
remain  twoflats^ 

.1  hope  J.  C.  will  not  wish  me  to  proceed  any  fiirther  in  this 
curious  analogy,  seeing  he  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  it  for  his  ovfn 
private  edification.  For  my  part,  I  miifit  confess  {  do  not  perceive 
a  probability  of  any  ^'  great  improvements'*  being  made  from  $uch 
^'  small  beginnings,*'  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  ten* 
dency  to  fix  in  the  miitd  of  a  novice  a  knowledge  of  the  relajtions 
of  the  difierent  scales,  I  do  not  perceive  any  benefit  wbteit  can  be 
derived  from  them.  If  J.C.  can  point  out  a  cha«oeo«lyofany9udl 
important  result  as  he  $ee4is  io  have  anticipated,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  resume  the  subject ;  otherwise  I  can  esteem  it  but  a  waste  of 
time  and  paper. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  makii^g  bm  observation  on  the 
whole* 

Any  one  who  sets  himself  seriously  to  consider  the  present 
complex  system  of  musieal  notation,  easy  as  it  may  appear  to  th#se 
who  have  gradually  mastered  its  difficulties,  musit,  independently 
of  all  historical  information,  be  (fouviaced  that  it»  basis  was  laid 
in  the  infancy  of  musical  science,  at  a  period  when  the  attainments 
of  musicians  bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  professors  of  the 
present  day.  So  many  characters  have  been  from  time  to  time 
added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  different  ages,  that 
Guide  himself,  were  he  now  to  arise  from  his  grave,  would  not 
recognize  what  is  usually  set  down  as  his  handy-work.     And  to  say 


*  Let  not  the  ladies  be  alarmed  at  the  mention  of  a  key  with  nine  sharps^  it 
is  purely  theoretical ;  at  least  it  does  not  occur  in  practice,  sxcept  occasionally 
in  a  transient  modulation,  by  such  a  composer  as  Sebastian  Bach.  What 
would  they  think  of  a  key  with  eighty-four  sharps  ?  There  is  no  end  to  the 
possible  extravagances  of  our  present  absurd  notation. 
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the  truth,  it  has  arrived  at  its  acme.  But  it  is,  after  all,  essentially 
a  diatonic  notation^  and  as  such  exactly  suited  the  state  of  music  at 
the  time  of  its  invention,  and  for  some  subsequent  centuries.  But 
now  our  music  is  almost  essentially  chromatic ;  hence  the  acct- 
deniaisy  as  they  are  called,  with  which  every  page  of  modern  com- 
position is  more  or  less  loaded,  to  the  great  delight  of  our  scien- 
tific performers,  and  the  no  less  chagrin  of  their  more  inexpe- 
rienced brethren.  Other  than  the  universal  consent  of  musicians, 
no  reason  on  earth  can  be  assigned  why  the  key  of  C*  should  be, 
either  vocally  or  instrumentally,  more  difficult  than  thatofCl|; 
neither  is  the  one  a  whit  more  or  less  natural  than  the  other.  The 
world  will  not  much  longer  agree  to  be  tramelled  with  the  arbi- 
trary characters  of  a  barbarous  age,  bearing  no  ^^  analogy,*'  <<  cu- 
rious" or  otherwise,  with  the  things  which  they  are  employed  to 
represent;  but  woe  betide  that  mortal  man  who  shaU  dare  to 
attempt  the  reformation.  He  may  be  worshipped  by  his  poste- 
rity, but  he  will  be  cursed  by  his  cotemporaries. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  leave  the  subject ; 
for  I  have,  somehow  or  other,  got  a  notion  into  my  head,  that  the 
character  of  a  theoriit  is  at  variance  with  that  of  a  practical  musi^ 
dan,  and  therefore  I  am  by  no  means  solicitous  to  obtain  the 
former.  True  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  when  I  intended  a 
short  one,  but  even  as  it  is,  I  have  curbed  my  pen  in  many  places 
where  it  had  a  tendency  to  travel  farther,  and  to  trace  several 
other  '^  curious  analogies'*  which  occurred  to  my  mind ;  and  I 
have  so  done  because  I  dreaded  depriving  myself,  as  well  as  others, 
of  the  perusal  of  <' something'*  more  valuable;  wherefore,  if  I 
may  ask  one  more  fiivour,  it  is  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
print  this  in  smaller  type  than  usual. 

I  am.  Sir,  most  fkithfuUy  yours, 

MINIMUS. 
Brktoly  November  13M,  1824. 


^ 
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ON  THE  RISE  AND   PROGRESS   OF   THE 
VIOLONCELLO. 

iConimued  ftvm  Page  303.] 

Beroer  Jean  Frederic  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  violin 
player,  and  they  were  considered  as  very  finished  performers  They 
lived  at  Leipsic  in  1756,  and  rendered  infinite  service  to  the 
amateurs  of  that  city.  During  90  years  they  resided  together  at 
Berlin  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Bezzozi  at  Turin.  They  were 
esteemed  for  their  gentleness  and  amiable  dispositions.  They  re- 
ceived most  kindly  and  gave  assistance  to  all  young  musicians  who 
visited  Leipsic  with  the  view  of  perfecting  themselves  in  their 
studies.  They  lived  together  until  the  year  1786,  when  the  death 
of  the  violoncellist  destroyed  that  union  which  had  so  long  ren- 
dered them  happy.  In  1792  the  vioUn  performer  was  still  living, 
and  was  the  ornament  of  the  concerts  in  Leipsic,  where  be  gave 
great  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  his  solos. 

Zytka  Joseph  was  musieian  of  the  chamber  and  violoncellist  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Berlin.  He' was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  a  performer  in  the  Chapel  of  Dresden.  In  1764''  he  returned 
to  Berlin  with  his  son,  also  a  violoncello  player,  who  was  born 
while  his  fiither  resided  at  Dresden  :  the  younger  %yik9^  was  ab^ 
a  member  of  the  Chapel  at  Berlin. 

Crosdill was  born  in  London,  in  1756.  He  is  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  performers  on  the  violoncello  eKisting.  In  178S  he 
was  appointed  chamber  musician  to  her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  afterwards  gave  his  present  Majesty,  Gioorge  the 
Fourth,  instructions  on  the  violoncello.  Mr.  Crosdill  was  princi- 
pal violoncellist  at  the  Concerts  of  Antient  Music  at  their  first 
establishment,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  In  1791  he  married  a  lady,  possessing  a  handsome 
fortune^  and  retired  from  a  profession  to  which  he  was  so  great  an 
ornament.  Mr.  Crosdill  is  stiU  living,  and  holds  the  situation  of 
principal  violoncello  in  the  King's  band.  At  the  coronation  of  his 
present  Majesty  in  1828,  Mr.  Crosdill  performed,  having  Mr. 
Lindley  as  his  principal  second.    This  eminent  musician's  play- 

3q  2 
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iag  18  distinguished  by  a  grandeur  of  tone  totally  different  from 
any  other  living  violoncellist. 

Schrcedel  Frederick  was  born  at  BuUehstedt,  in  1757.  The 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Reinberg  sent  him  to  Quedlinbourg  to  perfect 
himself  under  the  celebrated  Rose,  who,  besides  being  an  excel- 
lent organist,  was  the  finest  performer  on  the  violoncello  of  his 
day.  SchrcBdel  was  received  by  Rose  into  his  chapel,  and,  after 
remaining  a  sufficient  time,  became  principal  violoncello  of  the 
chamber  to  his  patron,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Reihberg.  Schroedel 
was  admired  for  his  precision  and  delicacy,  and  was  allowed  to 
exceed  Mara,  one  of  the  finest  performers  of  that  period. 

Qumsteeg  Jean  Rodolphe  was  born  at  Oausingen,  in  1760,  in 
the  county  of  Lareffenbourg.  His  first  instructor  was  Poli, 
master  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Duke,  but  he  acquired  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  works  of  Matheson^  Marpurg, 
and  D'Alembert.  He  became  one  of  the  members  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg.  His  compositions  for  the  violoncello 
ranked  very  high,  and  his  chants  were  distinguished  for  the  dig- 
nity of  their  expression.  He  left  behind  him  several  works  in 
manuscript. 

Chretien  M.  was  of  the  Chapel  of  the  King  at  Versailles,  and 
played  with  great  facility  the  most  difficult  sonatas  for  the  violin 
upon  the  violoncello.  His  tone  was  most  beautiful,  but  he  did 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  expression*  In  1760  he  published 
in  Italy  ^'  Les  precautions  utiles.''^  He  did  not  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music,  but  was  a  painter  of  portraits,  which  were  said 
to  be  accurate  likenesses. 

Rey  J,  B.  was  born  at  Tarascon,  in  1760,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the 
master  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  that  city.  He  was  a  performer  on' 
the  violoncello,  violin,  and  piano  forte.  He  afterwards  became 
organist  and  director  of  the  music  at  the  cathedrals  of  Yiviers  and 
Uses,  and  violoncellist  at  the  Imperial  Academy  and  director  of 
the  music  of  his  Imperial  Majesty. 

Bami  Camille  was  born  at  Coni,  Jasmary  18th,  1762.  At  four 
years  of  age  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  violoncello  under  the- 
direction  of  his  grandfather,  David  Boachetti,  and  also  received* 
three  months'  instruction  from  Joseph  Gadgi,  an  amateur  and  a 
singer  at  ikt  cathedral  of  Coni.  He  left  -his  country  at  the  age 
26|  and  went  to  Milan  to  replace  the  pfiacipal  second  violoncello 
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at  the  great  theatre.  He  remained  at  Milan  eight  yean,  under 
the  protection  of  Count  Imbonate,  the  distinguished  encourage? 
of  professors.  After  the  death  of  the  principal  violoncellist  in 
1791,  he  performed  a  eoneerto  at  the  theatre.  In  1799  he  studied 
composition  under  M.  Minoja.  After  publishing  several  quartetts 
in  Italy  he  went  to  Paris,  where  in  1803  he  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  at  which  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  composi* 
tion.  M.  Barni  published  very  many  compositions,  and  in  1817, 
when  he  was  still  residing  in  France,  was  engaged'  in  a  third 
series  of  quartetts. 

Civri  Jean  Baptiste  was  bom  at  Forli,  and  resided  in  England 
many  yeaf».  He  received  the  title  of  Professor  of  the  Violoncello 
on  the  appearance  of  his  first  work  at  Florence,  in  1763.  Since 
1785  he  has  published  at  Paris,  London,  and  Florence,  26  operas, 
eontaining  quartetts  for  the  violin  and  violoncello. 

Aubert,  Pierre  Francois  Olivier,  was  a  violoncellist  of  his 
own  forming,  and  was  bom  at  Amiens  in  1761,  where  he  first 
learned  the  rudiments  of  music,  under  the  village  master.  His 
own  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  violoncello,  and, 
guided  (NBly  by  his  love  of  the  instrument  and  a  refined  taste^ 
he  obtained  great  facility.  His  talents  obtained  him  an  ad- 
mission into  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  Conique.  To  him  the 
musical  world  are  indebted  for  a  work  on  the  method  to 
be  pursued  in  the  practice  of  the  violoncello ;  it  was  the  first 
which  succeeded  the  works  of  Cupis  and  Tilliere.  Besides  this 
work  he  composed  several  sonatas  for  the  violoncello,  some  duets 
and  quartetts,  and  also  duets  for  the  guitar. 

Muntzberger  Joseph  was  of  German  extraction,  and  was  bora 
at  Brussels  in  1789.  His  father  was  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Austria.  He  early  showed  indication  of  great 
musical  talents,  and  at  the  age  of  six  performed  a  base  concerto 
before  the  Prince,  who,  finding  that  his  abilities  were  of  the 
highest  order,  honoured  him  by  his  protection,  and  put  him 
under  Van  Malder,  the  pupil  of  Tartini,  for  instruction  on  the 
violin.  On  the  death  of  this  nqster,  his  father  taught  him  a 
variety  of  instruments,  bat  his  own  inclination  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  violoncello,  on  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  at  the  age  of  14  years  he  went  to  VufiSj  where  he  obtained 
the  jnethod  since  published  in  the  Encyclopedia,  and  assisted  by 
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these  principles,  he  guned  most  extraordinary  fiiolity.  By 
daily  practice  and  very  fine  taste  he  brought  his  execution  to  a 
#onderfiil  pitch  of  perfi^ction;  and  so  chantant  was  his  perform* 
ance  of  a  piece,  that  it  hardly  appeared  to  require  whrds.  His 
compositions  exhibit  the  most  refined  taq^,  and  indicate  that  he 
has  closely  observed  the  principles  recommended  by  the  first  Ckr- 
man  and  Italian  masters.  His  compositions  for  the  church  are 
equally  excellent.  In  1817  he  held  the  situation  of  principal 
violoncello  at  the  Opera  Comique,  at  Paris,  and  belonged  also  to 
the  Chapel  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  His  compositions  for 
the  violoncello  consist  of  duets,  concertos,  caprisios,  and  a  sym- 
phony concertante.  He  has  also  written  various  othejr  Vorks  for 
other  instruments. 

Cristetti  Gaspard  was  born  at  Vienna,  and  in  1767  was  violon- 
cellist at  the  Court  of  the  Archbbhop  of  Salzburg,  He  was  a 
good  aceompanist,  and  composed  many  esteemed  works  for  his 
instrument. 

Christ  Joseph  was  bom  at  Ponikla,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  a 
self-taught  musician^  and  studied  during  the  early  part  of  his  life 
at  Prague.  In  1780  he  was  held  in  high  consideration  at  Riga, 
where  he  resided^ 

Schlick  Jean  Conrad  lived  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In 
1777  he  was  musician  of  the  chamber  and  secretary  to  the  Prince 
Augustus,  of  Ootha.  Having  obtained  permission  to  travel  he 
went  into  Germany,  and  having  received  some  handsome  offers 
from  persons  in  Ootha,  he  determined  to  reside  there.  He  com- 
posed several  quartetts  and  four  concertos,  with  many  solos,  for 
his  instrument.  These  compositions  shew  that  ha  had  facility  on 
the  violoncello,  and  that  he  possessed  great  knowledge  of  his  art. 

Romberg,  the  elder,  was  born  at  Munster,  in  1769.  At  the  age 
of  13  he  was  capable  of  executing  the  most  difficult  compositions 
for  the  violoncello.  In  1817  he  was  violoncellist  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  at  an  ^rlier  period  he  shone  most  con- 
spicuously both  as  a  performer  and  as  a  composer  at  the  public 
concerts  at  Paris,  where  he  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
His  concertos  are  full  of  the  most  extr^rdinary  fUftculties^  and 
his  quartetts  contain  traits  of  scienpe  apd  genius, 

Zygmanlousky  Nicholas  was  born  in  1769,  and  at  seven  years 
old  was  celebrated  for  his  vast  power  of  execution.    His  excessive 
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application  however  destroyed  Um,  for  he  died  very  early  in  life  a 
victim lo  his  industry. 

Spotomi.  There  were  three  brothers  of  this  name,  who  played 
in  Italy  about  1770  with  great  reputation^ 

Schetky  F.  6.  C.  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Damstadt  in  1778.  In  1780  he  published  many  compositions^ 
consisting  of  trios  and  duets  for  the  violoncello  and  flute.  He 
left  in  manuscript  many  solos  and  concertos  for  the  violoncello, 
with  accompaniments  for  a  full  band^ 

Weigel  was  a  performer  on  &e  violoncello  at  Vienna,  in  1772. 
The  opera  ^^  La  Ccffetiera  bizarra'*  has  been  f|ttributed  to  him^ 

Baumgartner  Jean  Baptiste  was  a  distinguished  violoncello 
]^ayer  in  the  band  of  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt^  The  greater  part 
of  his  youth  was  passed  in  trav^elling.  In  1776  he  visited  Amster^ 
dam,  from  which  city  he  was  summoned  to  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  at  Stockholm.  His  health  however  was  so  affiscted  by 
the  rigour  of  the  cold,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  situation. 
He  visited  Hamburgh  and  Vienna,  and  at  length  fixed  his  resi^ 
dence  at  Eichstadt.  He  published  at  La  Haye  a  treatise  on  the 
study  of  the  violoncello,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the  Violoncello*''  He 
composed  four  concertos  with  accompaniment?,  six  solos,  with  S5 
cadences,  for  all  the  keys,  but  these  remained  in  manuscript. 
Baumgartner  also  cultivated  singing,  and  was  esteemed  an 
agreeable  singer. 

Lindley  Robert  was  born  at  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1777,  and  was  the  son  of  an  amateur.  Young  Lindley  dis- 
covered very  early  in  life  that  love  of  the  art  in  which  he  has 
since  risen  to  such  high  elevation.  Nothing  gave  him  so  much 
pleasure  as  his  father's  performance  on  the  violoncello.  He  was 
first  taught  the  violin  by  his  father,  who  at  the  age  of  nine 
began  also  to  give  hin^  instructions  on  the  violoncello,  which 
he  continued,  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  heard  by  the 
great  Cervetto.  This  violoncellist  discovering  in  Lindley  great 
talents,  kindly  undertook  to  instruct  him  gratuitously.  His  first 
engagement  was  at  the  Brighton  Theatre,  and  while  there  the 
present  King,  at  that  tinSe  Prince  of  Wales,  commanded  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Pavilion,  and  was  highly  delighted  with  his  per- 
formance.   In  1794,  being  then  only  17,  he  succeeded  Spirati  as 
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principal  TioloBcello  at  the  opeim^  where  he  hee  ev^r  siaee  eon* 
tinued.  It  is  related  that  when  there  was  a  quarrel  betw^n  the 
proprietors  and  the  instrumentalists,  so  necessary  was  Liiidley*s 
accoippaniment  to  the  singers,  that  th<%^  absolutely  refused  to|)er-  > 
form'unless  he  was  retained.  As  a  violoncellist,  Lindley  perhaps 
haps  can  overcome  greater  difficulties  than  any  performer  that 
ever  lived — and  as  an  accompanist,  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
execution,  he  is  second  to  none.  His  tone  is  rich,  powerful,  and 
sweet,  and  his  upper  notes  are  most  beautiful.  His  concertos  are 
peculiar,  and  are  suited  to  every  species  of  audience.  He  intro- 
duces, amid  most  extraordinary  difficulties,  with  a  quaint  yet^ 
elegant  humour,  popular  old  airs,  ^nd  plays  them  in  a  style  of 
characteristic  simplicity.  He  is  enjoying  sdi  the  honoura  and 
emoluments  such  high  attainments  invariably  procure.  There  is 
noconcert  of  any  note,  and  no  festival  at  which  Lindley  is  not  a 
prominent  attraction. 

Bideau  was  a  pupil  of  Trickler*s,  and  published  a  method  for 
the  violoncello,  which  was  held  in  much  estimation.  In  1809  he 
published  some  duets  and  airs  with  variations,  dedicated  to  M. 
Trickier,  then  firstvioloncellist  to  the  Electoral  Court  at  Dresden. 

Jaeger,  the  younger,  was  the  son  of  Jean  Jaeger,  and  was  born 
at  Anspach,  in  1777.  His  talents  were  early  displayed,  for  before 
he  was  eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of 
musician  to  the  chamber  and  violoncellist  in  ordinary  atthe  Chapel 
of  Anspach  Bayreuth.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  executed  some 
solos  on  the  violoncello  with  an  admirable  precision,  power,  and 
execution.  His  father,  in  1787,  took  a  journey  with  him  to  Berlin. 
The  *  Queen  was  desirous  to  have  him  in  her  Chapel.  This 
Princess  assured  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  400  francs.  On  his 
return  to  Anspach,  the  Margrave  appointed  him  musician  of  the 
chamber,  and  assigned  to  him  a  considerable  pension. 

Paxton  was  held  in  considerable  estimation  in  London,  in  1780, 
and  he  published  both  at  Paris  and  London  some  compositions  for 
the  violoncello.  He  produced  a  full  rich  tone,  and  his  accompa- 
niment was  considered  most  j  udicious. 

Gordon,  who  lived  about  the  same  time  as  Paxton,  was  also  a 
good  violoncello  player,  and  obtained  much  reputation  at  the 
concerts  of  that  day. 

Zappa  Francisco  was  a  performer  on  the  violoncello  at  Dant- 
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ttick^  in  1781,  wkere  <he  sweetness  of  bis  tone  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  Danes.  His  sixth  opera,  containing  six  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord,  was  engraved  at  Paris,  in  1776. 

Scbindler  Jean  Chretien  Gotlieb  w|is  first  Tioloncello  and  lutist 
at  the  Chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  in  1789.  He  composed 
£lnd  performed  a  multitude  of  solos  and  duets  for  the  Tiolonoello, 
and  he  also  wrote  several  concertos  for  the  barpsiohord.  Although 
these  conipositibns  are  very  brilliBnt^  they  do  not  discover  any 
great  knowledge  of  counterpoint* 

Prarelli  published  in  1784,  at  Paris^  sevcfrttl  solos  for  the  vio-' 
lontellb.     He  was  not  peculiarly  distinguished. 

Auberti  was  superiBteBdalit  ofthe  music  to  the  Duhe  de  Bour-« 
bon.  In  1787  he  became  first  violonoellist^  from  which  sltuatton 
be  retired  in  1752,  and  died  in  1758.  He  guve  to  the  Opert 
House  the  opera  cf^^La  Rdi$9e  de  Pariiy^  compeeedby  Frieehert. 
'  Riecha  O.  was  master  cf  the  concert  Bt  <be  Chapel  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bonn^  in  17874  He  ttfterHrards  became 
musician  of  the  chamber  and  violodtfeUist  to  the  Oount  db  Wiil-< 
lenstein.  He  had  great  fiiciUty  on  his  instrument^  which  acquired 
him  high  reputatioB.  He  oemposed  eight  coneertoa  and  two 
duets  for^he  violoncello^  aadd  one  fw  the  fhite5  all  of  wbtob  were 
engraved  at  Paris. 

Breval  J.  B.  was  a  celebfated  vioIOBcello  player  ibout  I/8S. 
He  was  at  this  period  violoncellist  at  the  Opera  at  Faris.-^ 
He  performed  many  concertos  «t  the  Concerts  Spirituel  of  his 
own  compositioB.  His  ninth  work  afi^ared  in  l789,  and  con-^ 
sisted  of  duets  for  the  violin  and  violoncelloy  or  two  violomcellos, 
ftnd  he  also  ptfblisbed  a  method  Ibr  violoBcelhyy  in  Ibrty'tt^o  pAvts. 
The  brother  of  tlm  performier  was  not  so  great  upmi  this  Instru- 
ment)  altlMnigh  he  perforofed  en  it  with  sofbe  mefil«  Tliis 
musiciBn  also  performed  seveml  eMMHc^  aiid  ^otteef  taiit«to  at  thef 
Concert  SpiritUeL 

Platel  N.  is  on^  of  the  ^isliffgifished  tio^tt^c^lk^  pl^ris  of  the 
present  day<  He  has  published  some  eeMert<^  fbr  th«  tiolon^ 
cello,  which  are  held  in  high  estiomtiMtf 

Levasseur  Henti,  the  younger^  wds  fittacAed  la  l&emil^'  att^ 
Emperor  Napoleon,  was  member  of  the  Consetveiory,  vh§  prifi^ 
cipal  violoncello  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  He  received  lessons 
of  Cupis  and  also  of  M.  Duport. 
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Baudiot.  M.  is  at  present  one  of  the  professors  of  the  violon* 
cello  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Paris.  In  conjunction  with 
several  other  violoncellists,  he  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  a  me- 
thod for  the  practice  of  the  violoncello,  edited  by  M.  Baillot,  and 
published  by  the  Conservatory. 

Femy  Henry,  a  pupil  of  M.  Baudiot.  In  1808  he  obtained  a 
violoncello  as  a  prize  at  the  Conservatory  of  Munich,  and  in  1810 
he  performed,  with  considerable  effect,  a  concerto  of  M.  Baudiot 
in  public.  M.  Femy  has  published  several  compositions  for  his 
instrument. 

Lamarre  N.  de. — At  the  age  of  twelve  was  a  page  in  the 
Chapel  of  Versailles.  He  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  M. 
Henry  Levasseur,  and  also  received  some  instruction  from  M. 
Duport.  He  then  studied  the  violin  concertos  of  Rode;  the 
nature  of  the  violoncello  was  very  much  changed  in  his  hands. 
M.  Lamarre  visited  many  foreign  counti^. 

Matern  A.  W.  F.  was  a  musician  of  the  chamber  and  a  cele- 
brated violoncello  player,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, about  what  period  we  do  not  know.  He  composed  many 
works  for  his  instrument,  but  all  remain  in  manuscript. 

Lindley  Wm.  was  bom  in  180S,  and  although  so  young  ranks  as  a 
violoncellist  next  to  his  inimitable  father,  who  was  his  instruc- 
tor, and  the  youl^g  professor  first  made  his  appearance  in  public  in 
1817,  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Musical  Fund.  On  that  occasion  so  great 
were  his  acquirements  considered,  that  he  received  very  high 
encomiums  from  all  the  first  professors  in  the  kingdom.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  W.  Lindley  has  always  played  at  the  Philharmonic, 
Ancient,  and  all  the  other  concerts  of  note  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  kingdom,  and  generally  has  been  principal  second  to  his 
father.  He  has  a  great  comnxand  over  his  instrument,  and  his 
tone  is  very  similar,  though  hardly  so  powerful,  as  that  of  his 
father's.  W.  Lintiey  is,  roost  unfortunately,  extremely  nervous, 
arising  from  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  he  therefore  plays  in 
public  under  great  disadvantages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
recover  his  health  and  with  it  his  nerve.  What  he  can  do  in  pri- 
vate is  moat  extraordinary. 
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SCHOOL  OF  VENICE. 

Jb  EOM  the  peculiarly  insulated  situation  of  Venice,  debarred  as 
she  has  ever  been  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  extended  pleasures  of 
the  field  and  more  general  recreation,  it  is  natural  that  she  should 
seek  for  amusement  in  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  art. 
Music,  which  almost  owes  its  birth,  or  rather  its  regeneration, 
after  the  wreck  of  the  arts,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  early  ages, 
to  Italy,  has  ever  held  out  peculiar  temptations  io  the  Venetians. 
With  the  loss  of  independence,  energy  also  abandoned  them. 
The  soothing  charms  of  melody  oiSered  a  delightful  solace  to  their 
cares,  and  to  her  they  turned  for  consolation  and  enjoyment.  The 
exquisite  softness  of  the  climate,  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  fitness  of  the  language  (perhaps  the  most 
harmonious  in  Europe)  for  music,  have-all  concurred  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  School  of  Venice  more  on  the  model  of  the 
Neapolitan  than  of  the  Roman — and  after  its  earliest  foundation, 
during  the  reign  of  strict  counterpoint  and  plain  chant,  the  Vene« 
tian  style  assumed  a  totally  different  character,  and  its  mas- 
ters almost  all  excelled  principally  io  dramatic  and  chamber 
composition.  Adrian  Willaert,  called  also  by  the  Italians 
Adriano,  is  universally  allowed  by  them  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  School.  He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Mouton,  and 
was  born  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  in  the  16th  century.  During 
his  youth  he  studied  the  law  at  Paris,  but  music  soon  afterwards 
became^his  profession.  Willaert  was  chapel  master  at  St.  Mark*d 
Church,  Venice,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  His  compositions 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  his  scholars  attained  great- 
eminence,  particularly  Zarlino,  Cipriano  Rore,  and  Costanzo 
Porta. 

"  Verbum  bonum  et  suave j^  a  motett  of  Willaert%  which  was 
performed  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo.  X.  as  a  composition  of 
Josquin^s — ^was  found  in  the  British  Museum  by  Dr.  Burney, 
who  scored  it,  but  observed  much  confusion  in  the  parts  and  design, 
in  many  places  the  harmony  being  harsh  and  unpleasing,  particu« 
larly  in  the  closes,  which  are  made  without  a  sharp  seventh,  both 
on  the  key  note  and  its  fifth.    For  more  than  fifty  years  after 
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Willa<^  appeared  as  a  musician,  scarcely  a  single  collection  of 
motetti  and  madrigals  was  published  to  Which  he  did  not  contri« 
bute ; — but  his  most  curious  work  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  was  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1588,  by  his  scholar 
and  friind)  Fran^^esco  Viola,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Mnsica  Nuova," 
ii|3,%M>»nd7parts.« 

Wi^a^rt  is  a^id  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  pieces  for  two  qr 
more  fbhoirs*    His  de;i^terity  iind  resources  in  the  composition  of 
caa«n!i  fire  indeed  asti>ni^hing,  but  not  leas  sp  is  the  total  absence 
of  melody  in  his  niusic.    His  oiily  reco^nmendiition  seeips  to  have 
been  the  great  learning  and  science  displayed  ia  his  writings. 
Willaert  was  suoc^ded  in  his  oftioe  of  chapel  master  by  his  pupil, 
Cipriano  Rore^    This  master  was  not  a  Veaetian  by  birth — Us 
native  city  was  Malines,  but  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  Italy,  and  we  may  justly  reekoo  him  of  the  Venetian 
school)  as  lie  was  t^e  diaeiple  of  its  founder,  and  hb  successor  as 
Maestro  di  Capella  there,  and  as  all  his  works  were  published 
in  that  city.    He    excelled  principally  in  the  composition  of 
madrigals,  of  which  he  hfs  left  a  large  number  that  are  highly 
esteemed  by  connoisaaurs.    He  died  at  Parma  in  1565,  aged  49* 
Gioseffo  Jl^arlino  fr%s  boni  atChioggia,  a  small  city  in  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  G^lph  of  V^ice,  in  tba  year  ld4Q»  i^nd  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  jthe  deiipist,  if  not  tbf  nM»st  learned  theorist  that 
ever  lived,    Zarlino  wff  Intended  prtgiaally  for  some  learned 
professiw,  but  at  the  instigation  of  WiUaeri  he  turned  aU  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  jniiaic^  and  became  the  scholar  of  that 
master.    Zarlino  published  bis  first  musical  treatise,  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  <^  JnsiUut^oni  Harmonklie,*^  printed  at  Venice, 
1588.    This  was  followed  bV ''  Dim^streliQni  Hamwnicke;^  1571, 
and  ''  Sofflim^i^i  Musieah;'  1568.    Until  the  age  of  40,  Zarlino 

*  In  the  canto  part  there  Is  a  wooden  cat  of  the  author,  Adrian  IVillaeriy 
Flandri^  Effigies^  and  indeed  the  compositions  are  ot  that  kind  for  which  he 
was  most  renowned,  and  such  as  the  Editor  thought  woald  constitute  the  most 
durable  monomeot  of  fats  glory  •  In  the  teoor  part  th^re  are  many  caaons,  of  a 
very  curious  construction — some  with  two  and  three  clsfs  and  a  diflfereot 
«  number  of  flats  and  sharps  for  the  several  parts,  which  are  moving  in  different 
keys  at  the  same  time,  and  one  particularly  curious,  in  seven  parts — Prmier 
rerum  seriem^  of  which  three  are  iu  strict  canoa  of  the  feorth  and  fifth  above 
the  guide,  the  (enor  leading  off  in  G,  the  sixtus  following  in  C,  and  the  Sep- 
timus part  tu  D,  while  the  rest  move  in  free  fugue. — Burner's  History  of 
Miuk^  voL  3,  page  910. 


WW  conrtastly  revmiif,  and  Midiaf  to  tkese  works.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  that  printed  at  Venice,  in  1589,  io  felio^  under 
thiB  tiUe,  ''JDi  imiH  VOptrt  4d  R.  M.  Zmrtiuo  da  Chioggia.'* 
They  eowist  of  four  volumcB,  containingthe  aboTe^named  treatises, 
and  several  other  traets,  on  safafeets  bearing  no  relation  to  masic 
SKarliao  succeeded  Cipriaao  Rore  as  Maestro  di  Capella,  at  St. 
]Mbirfc*s  Church,  in  the  year  156&,  and  he  composed  the  music  for 
the  rejoicings  at  Venice,  upon  the  defeat  ofthe  Turks  at  Lepanto, 
which  was  very  highly  thought  of*  But  he  has  generally  been 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  theorist  rather  than  of  a  practical 
musician.*  He  died  at  Venice,  February,  1599. 
'  2^rlino*s  theoretical  works  contain  a  great  deal  of  afastmse 
learning,  with  perhaps  more  real  information  on  the  state  of 
music  in  his  time,  and  on  the  compositions  of  the  early  masters, 
than  alsMMt  any  other  work  now  extant ;  but  Dr.  Bumey  says, 
that  '^the  moet  trivial  information  is  involved  in  such  a  crowd 
cf  words,  and  the  suspense  it  occasions  so  great,  that  patience  and 
curiosity  must  be  invincible  indeed,  to  support  a  musical  enquirer 
through  a  regular  perusal  of  all  his  works."  He  has  interspersed 
throughout  his  writings  singular  and  amusing  quotattom  from 
other  writers  (  and  a  curious  foct  relative  to  the  state  of  composi- 
tion  at  that  period  is,  that  Zartino  states  such  to  haVe  been  the 
rage  for  multiplying  parts  in  music, that  some  writers  extended  the 
number  they  introduced  even  to  fifty.  With  respeetto  his  own  rank 
aa  acompeser,  he  seems  to  have  pomessed  more  correct  science  and 
learning  than  natural  genius.  His  compositi<MD8  were  generally 
pedantic,  from  the  care  he  bestowed  on  them^  to  render  them 
according  to  the  stricter  rules,  and  thus  they  were  totally  devoid 

*  ZarliDo  hafi  very  exalted  ideas  of  the  qoaltfications  requisite  to  a  complete 
musician,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  for  the  calculatiofls  of  musieal  proportiosB,  of  gtswctiy  to  measure 
them,  of  tiie  monochord  and  harpsichord  t#  try  experiments  and  eiects — that 
he  should  be  able  to  tune  Instruments,  in  onler  to  accustom  the  ear  to  distin- 
guish and  judge  of  interrals — that  he  should  sing  with  truth  and  taste,  and 
perfectly  aodersfamd  ooualerpoiat'— that  he  ahoald  be  a  grammarian,  m  oider 
to  write  coifcctly  and  mt  words  with  propriety — ^that  he  should  read  history 
to  know  the  progress  of  his  art— -be  a  master  of  logic,  to  reason  upon,  and  in- 
vestigate the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it— and  of  rhetoric,  «o  express  his  thoi^hCs 
with  predaiou^-^and  furtiier,  that  he  woidd  do  wdi  to  add  to  them  acieeees 
some  acquaiDtauce  with  natural  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  sound — that 
his  ears  being  perfectly  exercised  and  purified  may  not  be  easily  dcceired. — 
Bumey^i  Itiaiery^  vol.  Sj  pqge  1«6. ' 
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of  facility  and  pleasing  efii^ts :  they  consisted  entirely  ct  works 
fyr  tbe  church. 

'  Don  Nicolo  Vincenzio  was  another  very  learned  theorist  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  in  1555  pnblished  a  work  entitled 
^^  UAmica  Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  praiticoy  con  la  dickiara* . 
zione^  e  con  gli  esempi  del  ire  generi  con  le  loro  spexie  e  con  Pinpoen* 
zione  di  uno  nuovo  Stromento,  nel  quale  si  coniiene  tutta  la  perfeiia 
musicoy  con  molti  segreii  musicals* *  This  work  contains  a  very 
clear  and  complete  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  music  of 
his  own  times ;  but  in  treating  of  ancient  music  he  appears  not  to 
have  succeeded  so  well,  for  his  ideas  on  this  subject  are  held  to . 
be  absurd  and  unfounded  by  most  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  have  succeeded  him.  Vincenzio  has  however  (with* 
a  few  exceptions)  given  the  best  account  extant  of  Guide  and  his 
improvements.  The  new  instrument  mentioned  in  the  title  to  his 
book,  called  the  Archicembaloy  was  invented  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  real  division  of  the  octave  to  be  into  thirty- 
one  equal  parts.  This  instrument  was  condemned  by  Zarliiio 
and  Salinas,  but  as  Dr.  Pepusch  asserts  without  reason,  for  thai 
Mr.  Huygens  examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the  best  tempera- 
ment that  could  be  invented.  Dr.  Palso  affirms  that  Vincenzio's 
division  of  the  octave,  as  improved  by  Doni  and  others,  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients.  A  curious  dis- 
pute arose  between  Vincenzio  and  the  celebrated  Liusitanio  of 
Rome — ^for  a  short  account  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  our 
memoir  of  that  composer,  at  page  390  of  our  present  volume. 

Such  were  the  earliest  and  principal  founders  of  the  Venetian 
school.  It  would  be  useless  to  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of 
the  mere  contrapuntists  of  the  strictest  kind  who  followed  these 
masters,  particularly  as  Venice,  ultimately,  though  later  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  lively  character  of  its  people, 
adopted  a  totally  different  style,  and  succeeded  in  it  much  better 
than  in  its  original  one,  though  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  first 
regular  opera  performed  in  this  city  after  the  invention  of  recita- 
tive, was  composed  by  Francesco  Manelli,  of  the  Roman  school, 
the  great  nursery*of  counterpoint  and  sacred  music.  This  opera 
was  written  by  Benedetto  Ferari,  of  Reggio,  a  private  individual, 
who,  collecting  together  a  large  company  of  the  best  singers  in 
Italy,  at  his  own  expence,  brought  it  out  at  the  theatre  of  St., 
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Casaiajio,  in  1637,  in  a  very  spirited  and  magnificent  style.  After 
this  auspicious  commencement,  no  obstacles  arose  to  impede  the 
career  of  dramatic  musie^in  Venice.  For  some  years  she  produced 
no  eminent  composer  herself  in  this  style,  but  the  number  of 
operas  by  foreign  writers  performed  in  the  different  theatres  (of 
which  there  were  fifteen  erected  between  the  yec|8  1637  and  1797) 
increased  yearly.  From  1641  to  1610  upwards  of  thirty  different 
operas  were  brought  out,  and  the  composer  of  some  of  these  was- 
Francesco  Cavalli,  bom  at  Venice  in  the  l6th  century,  of  whom 
therefore  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account.  Cavalli  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  creators  and  refiners  of  the  Italian  opera, 
for  he  not  only,  by  materially  assisting  in  its  establishment  in  hia 
own  country,  seconded  the  efforts  of  Scarlatti  in  Naples,  Perti  in» 
Rome,.  Cesti  in  Florence,  and  Monteverde  in  Milan,  but  he  like- 
wise made  some  important  additions  to  the  style  adopted  in  its 
performance.  In  ^'  Oiasoncj*^  the  first  opera  of  his  composition, 
which  was  performed  in  1649,  he  introduced  ^^  that  species  of  Ana-* 
creonticstanaa'' which  ultimately  received  the  appellation  of  ana,, 
and  which  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  opera,, 
then  composed  entirely  of  recitative.  Cavalli  also  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  composer  who  made  use  of  a  change  of  key  to- 
express  a  corresponding  change  of  sentiment,  which  umple  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  his  genius  and  imagination.  More  than  thirty 
operas  equally  good,  of  Cavalli's  composition,  succeeded  Giasone. 
His  recitatives  are  said  to  excel  any  thing  the  Italians  have  of  the 
kind,. in  boldness,  expression,  and  peculiar  fitness  to  the  situations 
and  emotions  they  are  intended  to  paint ;  and  Doglioni,  an  emi- 
nent Venetian  writer,  says— ^^  eke  veramente  egli  non  ka  pari,  e 
per  Pesquisitezza  del  sua  cantOy  e  per  il  valare  del  suono  del  organOy 
eper  le  rare  di  lui  composizioni  musicalile  quali  in  stampa  fan 
Jida  deldi  luivalere.^^  Cavalli  was  maestro  at  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  and  at  different  periods  was  called  to  the'courts  of  France 
and  Bavaria,  where  he  gave  substantial  proo&  of  his  talents. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  one  of  the  most  excellent  musicians  of  the. 
early  ages,  flourished  in  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  first-rate  performer,  both  on  the  violin  and  harp, 
as  also  a  singer  of  great  talent ;  but  these  were  not  the  qualities 
which  endeared  Stradella  to  posterity.  The  compositions  of  this 
great  master  hold  so  a  high  a  rank  in  art,  that  they  surpass  those 
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of  every  otlier  compiMer  of  kis  day,  except  Carissimi^  mkl  indeed 
before  their  time  but  little  real  melody  had  been  iMnnpoaed^  intri- 
cate fugoe^  strict  coadterpoiat,  and  the  t%en  newty^iaveated  red« 
tative,  being  the  beaten  paths  by  which  the  great  masters  timTeiled 
to  the  temple  of  flmie.* 

8tradeUa*8  coifpositioiisare  chiefly  misoelhrneoasy  consisting  of 
songSy  duetB^triofly  cantatas^  and  madrigals  in  four  and  fire  parts; 
and  although  he  is  staUed  by  some  authors  to  have  been  engaged 
to  writo  for  the  theatres  of  Venice,  yet  his  name  no  where  appears 
m  the  list  of  operas  performed  in  that  city  during  his  Ufe^ime, 
nor  in  that  of  any  other  city  in  Italy*    One  opera  and  oratorio 
comprises  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  works,  sacred  and  secular, 
now  known.  Of  the  oratorio  (Di  San  Gio.  BaUitta)  which  gained 
him  more  fiime  than  any  of  his  other  works,  Dr.  Bumey  j^rkff 
in  the  following  niaaner*-*^^  Thii  oratorio  rises  in  merit  the  fiir* 
ther  we  advance.    The  recitative  is  in  genetal  exeellot)  and 
there  is  scarce  a  movement  among  the  aira  in  which  genius,  skiU, 
and  study^  do  not  appear«    This  b  the  irst  work  in  which  the 
proper  sharps  and  flats  are  generally  placed  at  the  cleCr    The  mo« 
dulation  in  the  recitative,  however,  is  less  timid  than  that  <rf8tra* 
della*s  predecessors,  and  he  neither  thought  it  necessary  to  place 
flats  nor  sharps  at  the  clefi  6i  his  recitative,  nor  to  begin  and  end 
in  one  key,  'bnt  let  the  sentiment  and  passion  of  the  words  alone 
govern  his  modulation  with  the  true  spirit  of  dedamatioa."  Most 
of  the  airs  in  this  oratorio  are  written  on  a  ground  base,  the  voice 
bring  left  without  any  other  accompaniment,  and  the  base  itself 
being  free  and  unloaded  by  harmony.    Some  of  them,  however, 
contain  rich  harmony  and  beautiful  traits  of  melody,,  and  there  is 
one  chorus  with  a  fogue  on  two  excellent  subjects,  which  is  con* 
sidered  by  connoisseurs  aa  inferior  to  none  but  those  ot  HandeL. 
In  this  chorus  is  likewise  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first 
introduction,  of  the  extreme  sharp  sixth.  , 

Stradella  is  said  by  Walther  to  have  been  assassiaated  in  the 
year  1670,  but  Or.  Bumey  represents  him  as  having  lived  to  a 
much  later  period.  Besides  his  opera  and  oratorio  the  ibllcywtng 
compositions,  by  this  excellent  master,  are  extant,  and  are  to  be 

♦  For  an  accoust  of  the  romantic  story  of  f?traclcl1a  and  the  beautiful  Ilor- 
teniia,  aee  Mmkal  Msgaxuie  aod  Reriew,  vol.  1,  f>afe  480« 
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found  in  the  different  musical  libraries  in  England: — '' St  nel 
Ben;''  "  Se  Varna  Filli;''  "  Gode  allor  tranquilla;''  ''La  Ra- 
gion ;''  '' Fulmini  quanta  sa /'  '' Ardo,  sospiro,  e  plongo'' 
(Du^tti);  ^'lo  che  lasceirbfur;"  '' Nan  6  al  certo  novitd /'  '' Ri- 
dcrete  sotlo  vedovolielo  y"  "  Ti  lascierb/'  "  Clori  sonjido  amantCj'' 
Madrig^al  for  five  voices :  "  Ecco  ritorno  ai  pianii,''  ditto  for  three ; 
"  Chi  dira  eke  nel  venoy'  Duo ;  '*  Piangete  occhi  dolentiy''  ma- 
drigal for  five  voices. 

The  seeds  of  dramatic  composition  being  once  planted  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  Venice,  sprung  up  rapidly,  and  unfolded  daily,  as  it 
were,  fresh  beauties.  The  numerous  theatres  teemed  with  new 
operas,  all  admired  in  their  day — ^but  as  in  the  then  early  stage  of 
this  kind  of  music,  the  composers  can  only  be  said  to  have  been 
assisting  by  slow  degrees  to  its  ultinYate  perfection,  they  can  be 
supposed  to  have  written  but  little  to  interest  posterity.  Very 
brief  notices  will  sufiiciently  instruct  the  reader  in  the  merits  of 
those  masters  wlio  alternately  engrossed  the  attention  of  Venice, 
immediately  afler  the  brilliant  career  of  Stradella. 

The  operas  of  ''  Cleopatra^  DemetriOy  and  Aurcliano^'  by  the 
Count  d'Angello,  were  much  admired  at  Venice,  when  Danidlo 
Castro  Villari,  following  the  footsteps  of  Cavalli,  produced  those 
of  ••*  Cleopairay  Pasifacy'  and  a  semi-serious  composition, entitled 
'' Gli  avenimenii  di  Oiinda,''  which  raised  him  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen.     His  productions  were  succeeded 
by  those  of  Giovanni  Domenico  Partenio,  a  skilful  musician, 
whose  melodies  are  admired  even  at  this  period.     His  principal 
operas  were  "  Genserico^  Dionisio,  and  Cuniberfo,''    Francesco 
Luzzo,  in  a  lighter  style  of  composition,  had  at  the  same  time 
given  universal  satisfaction  in  the  operas  of  *'  Gli  amori  d'Jtles- 
sandrOf '  MedorOj  and  Pericle  effeminato.'*'*    Francesco  Nicolini, 
who  wrote  the  poetry  at  the  same  time  that  he  composed  the 
music  for  his  operas,  produced  those  of  ^*  Argia^  Gensericoy  Eraclioj 
and  Penelopcy''  which  gained  their  author  great  credit.    At  the 
same  time  Pietro  M oUinari,  although  an  Ecclesiastic,  obtained 
the  character  of  a  good  composer,  by  (hose  of  ^^  Ipsicrata  and  La 
Barbaria  del  caso,'' 

Giulio  Riva  and  Giovanni  Ruggieri,  both  born  at  Venice, 
shared  the  public  applause  with  the  above-named  composers. 
*^  Adelaiday  Principessa  di  Suztty'  was  written  by  the  former — 

VOL.    VI.   NO.   XXIV.  3    s 
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the  latter  composed  **  Marianna^  Metziadf,  AratCy  and  Armida 
ahbandonnatay 

Having  given  this  list  of  the  masters  whose  compositions 
were  principally  performed  at  the  Venetian  Theatres  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  we  must  now  lay  before  our 
readers  a  more  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  School  of  Venice,  Agostino  Steffani,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1650,  at  Castel  Franco,  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Whilst  a  child,  he  sung  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  at  Venice,  where  a  Grerman  Nobleman  heard  him,  and^ 
being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  IJis  voice,  he  persuaded  his  friends 
to  trust  to  him  the  care  of  his  education,  and  carried  him 
to  Munich.  Steffani  was  here  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Ercole  Bemabei,  and  his  patron  had  him  also  in- 
structed in  literature  and  theology  suffidt^ntly  to  enable  him  to 
take  Priest's  orders,  after  the  assumption  of  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Abate.  He  was  ultimately  elected  to 
the  Bishoprickof  Spiga.  In  1674,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen, 
Steffani  published  his  first  compositions,  which  consisted  of  psalms 
in  eight  parts;  he  likewise  printed  about  this  time  some  '^  Sanate 
a  4  StTomenti  i^^  and  at  length,  after  having  given  repeated 
proofe  of  his  talents,  he  was  named  Director  of  the  Chamber 
Music  to  the  Elector,  and  was  employed  to  write  an  opera  to 
celebrate  the  Nuptials  of  the  Elector  Maximilian  Emanuel 
and  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria,  in  1685.  This  opera,  which 
was  called  ^^  Serdo  TulliOj'*  together  with  several  others  which 
succeeded  it,  established  the  reputation  of  Steffani  in  this 
Court,  and  so  excited  the  admiration  of  Ernest  Augustus  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  (the  father  of  George  I.  King  of  England)  that 
he  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  his  present  situation  for  that 
of  Maestro  di  Cappella,  at  his  Court  of  Hanover.  Here  Steffani 
resided  several  years,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  operas  he 
composed  for  the  Duke,  between  1695  and  1699: — ^^  Akssandro^ 
Orlandoy  Enrico^  Alcide,  Alcibiade^  Atalanta^  and  //  Trionfo  del 
FatOy^^  all  of  which  were  afterwards  translated  into  Grerman,  and 
performed  at  Hamburgh.  Steffani  appears  however  soon  to  have 
been  disgusted  with  that  part  of  his  office  which  called  for  his 
superintendance  of  the  dramatic  portion  of  the  Duke's  musical 
establishment.    He  was  extremely  scrupulous  as  to  the  exact 
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performance  of  the  part  allotted  to  every  singer  in  his  operas,  but 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  so  inattentive  to  his  instruc- 
tions and  so  negligent  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  that  he 
at  length  procured  his  dismission  by  the  influence  of  Prince 
George,  who  took  the  direction  of  the  theatre  upon  himself,  but 
soon  resigned  it,  saying,  ^^  /  should  Jind  it  easier  to  command  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  than  I  do  a  company  of  fifty  per^ 
formers.''^  Steffani,  whose  fame  had  hitherto  been  founded 
entirely  on  his  talents  as  a  musician,  now  displayed  them  in  a 
totally  opposite  direction.  He  entered  the  political  world,  and 
having  conducted  some  negociations  very  skilfully  for  the  Elector, 
that  Prince  granted  him  a  considerable  pension,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Pope  (Innocent  XI.)  made  him  Bishop  of  Spiga,  in  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America.  After  this  period,  although 
Steffani  continued  his  musical  pursuits,  he  did  not  publish  in  his 
own  name,  but  adopted  that  of  his  copyist,  Gregorio  Piva,"  and 
in  1708  he  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  oflSice  of  Maestro  di  Cappella 
in  favour  of  Handel. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music  in  Lon« 
don,  in  17S4,  Stefikni  was  elected  its  president :  in  17S9  he  re- 
visited his  native  country,  but  returned  to  Hanover  the  following 
yean  He  was  soon  after  seised  with  an  indisposition  at  Frank- 
fort, which  terminated  his  eventful  life  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
works  of  this  great  composer,^  comparatively  speaking,  but  few 
are  preserved.  Some  airs  from  his  operas  are  yet  known,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  his  manuscripts  are  lost,  and  many  others  bear  the 
name  of  Riva.  Of  his  chamber  duets,  which  are  his  best  composi- 
tions, there  still  exist  about  a  hundred,  which  formed  a  collection 
made  for  Queen  Caroline:  on  the  subject  of  these  we  shaU 
extract  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Burney : —  ^ 

^'  There  are  perhaps  no  compositions  more  correct,  or  fugues 
in  which  the  subjects  are  more  pleasing,  or  answers  and  imitations 
more  artful  than  are  to  be  found  in  these  duets.  The  greatest 
singers  in  Italy,  during  the  last  ages,  used  to  exercise  themselves 
in  them  as  solfeggi.  Mrs.  Arne,  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Arne, 
has  frequently  assured  me  that  she  had  heard  Senesino  and  Strada 
ofteii  sing  them  during  their  morning  studies.'* 

Antonio  Lotti,  called  by  many  writers  the  Chief  of  the  Venetian 
School,  was  born  at  Venice  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

38  3 
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He  was  the  scholar  of  Legrenzi,  and  the  master  of  Maicello, 
Oaluppi,  and  Pescetti.     Lotti  commenced  his  musical  career  as 
organist  at  the  church  of  St.. Mark,  and  in  this  situation  he  ob- 
tained a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  harmony,  which 
raised  him  above  all  the  masters  of  his  day ;  he  became  sometime 
after  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  same  church.     This  master  was 
justly  and  universally  celebrated  both  as  a  sacred  and  a  dramatic 
writer.     Of  his  proficiency   in  the  former  style  of  composition 
Dr.  Burney  speaks  in  a  high  strain  of  commendation — he  says, 
"  to  all  the  science  and  learned  regularity  of  the  old  school,  he 
united  grace  and  pathos ;"    and  M.   Laborde  says,   ^'  that  his 
sacred  music  at  once  elevates  the  soul,  and  expresses  all  the  im- 
posing majesty  of  religion — that  it  is  divine.'*     It  is  never  per- 
formed at  the  church  of  St.  Mark  but  on  very  solemn  occasions. 
liOtti's  most  brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  most  solid  reputation, 
was  however  founded  on  his  dramatic  works.     From  the  year 
1683  to  1718  he  was  employed  without  intermission  in  composing 
for  one  single  theatre  in  Venice.     About  this  period  his  music  was 
so  much  admired  by  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Saxony,  that  he  wiis 
invited  to  Dresden  at  the  marriage  of  this  Prince,  where  he  re- 
mained till   1719.     He  then  returned  to  Venice,  and  was  still 
living  there  in  173S.     Liotti  was  the  intimate  friend  and  favorite 
master  of  the  celebrated  Hasse.     He  is  said  indeed  to  have  taken 
him  for  his  model :  his  opinion  of  him  was,  that  no  former  com- 
poser had  in  so  great  a  degree  united  with  expression  and  the 
correctness  of  the  old  school,  the  grace,  richness,  and  brilliancy 
of  the  modern.    The  following  is  a  list  of  his  operas: — 

G^f  Ei^^tno,  by  Beregan,  1693;  //  Trionfo  del  V  innocenzaj  by 
Callis,  1696 ;  the  first  act  of  Tirsi^  by  Zeno,  1707 ;  Achille  placato; 
Teuzzone,  by  Zeno,  1709 ;  Ama  piu  chi  men  si  crede^  by  Sylvani ; 
Commando  inteso  ed  ubbidilo^  by  the  same  ;  Sidonio^  by  the  Count 
Pariati,  1710;  Isacco  tiranno^  1711;  Forza  del  sangm^  by  SiU 
vani :  11  Tradimento,  traditor  di  se  slesso^  1712 ;  Ulnfedeltu 
punita;  Porsena,  by  the  Count  Piovene,  1713;  Irene  Augusta, 
by  Sylvani,  1714;  //  Polidoroj  by  the  Count  Piovene,  1715; 
Foca  superbo^  by  Lucchini,  1717;  Alessandro  Severe,  by  Zeno, 
1718;  11  vinciior  getter oso.  These  operas  were  all  performed  at 
VtMiice.  on  odi  delusi  dal  sangue  was  written  at  Dresden,  in 
17l<).     ('o(<Miiporary  with  the  e;reat  Lotti  lived  Giovanni  Bat- 
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tistu  and  Geronimo  Bassani,  who,  although  neither  of  them  his 
equals  or  even  rivals  in  glory,  yet  maintained  a  rank  considerably 
ahove  mediocrity  in  their  art  The  first  of  these  composers  was 
bom  at  Padua,  but  pursued  his  studies  at  Venice,  and  at  length 
produced,  at  one  of  its  theatres,  the  opera  of  Falariele,  which  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  at  once  founded  the  popularity  of 
its  composer.  In  the  succeeding  twelve  years  he  brought  out  six 
other  operas,  at  the  principal  towns  in  Italy,  which  all  succeeded, 
and  gained  him  an  honourable  rank  amongst  the  composers  of 
his  country. 

Geronimo  Bassani,  a  Venetian,  first  gained  celebrity  by  his 
dexterity  in  executing  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  counterpoint, 
and  by  teaching  singing.  As  a  composer  he  was  best  in  semi- 
serious  operas  or  dramas,  of  which  the  most  known  are  Bertildo 
and  UAmor  perforza. 

Giuseppe  Boneventi  was  a  dramatic  composer  of  Venice,  who, 
amongst  the  increasing  number  of  masters  in  this  style  of  compo- 
sition, obtained  for  himself  honourable  distinction  in  his  art,  by 
the, production  of  several  operas,  excellent  from  the  then  little 
progress  of  the  musical  drama  towards  perfection. 

Carlo  Francesco  Polarolo,  born  at  Brescia,  a  town  in  the 
Venetian  States,  was  a  very  celebrated  and  voluminous  dramatic 
composer ;  his  chief  merit  however  lies  in  the  care  he  bestowed 
on  the  arrangement  and  improvements  he  completed  in  the  instru- 
mental parts  of  the  drama,  which  until  his  time  had  been  almost 
totally  neglected,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  few  composers, 
and  fats  success  in  this  undertaking  merits  the  warmest  encomiums. 
The  object  which  he  aimed  at,  and  which  he  attained  was,  to 
unite  in  the  instrumental  accompaniments  to  the  opera,  correct 
harmony  with  agreeable  melody,  carefully  avoiding  the  singer's 
voice  being  drowned  by  the  instruments,  or  the  distinct  hearing 
of  the  words  being  interrupted.  The  annexed  list  comprises  the 
whole  of  Polarolo 's  operas,  amounting  to  70  : — Demone  amante; 
JLicurgo,  1689;  AtUonio  Pompejano^  1691 ;  Alboino  in  Italia;  La 
Pacefra  Tolomeo  i  Seleuco,  1692 ;  Ibraim  Sultano ;  lole  Regina 
di  Napoli;  Jeste;  Onorio  in  Roma;  Circe  abbandonnaia  da 
Ulisscy  1693;  Laforza  della  virtu;  Awenimenti  di  Erminia  e 
Ctorinda^  1694: ;  Ottone ;  La  Schiavitii  fortunata;  Alphomo  J. 
^mage  Regina  di  Samarti^  1695 ;  GP  Inganni  felice ;  L^ Irene;  II 
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PoMtor  d"  Af^Mo^  1696;  Ercole  in  Gelo;  Roiinumda^  1697; 
IRegi  equivoci;  Tito  Manlio;  Amore  e  dovere/  Farta  fannfrcy 
I69B;  Uliste  seonoiciuio  in  Itaea;  MarzioCoriolanOf  16199;  Oiu* 
dizio  di  Paride  ;  Far amondoy  1700;  II  color  Jm  la  JRegina  ;  Lmdo 
Vero;  It  Ripudio  iT  Ottama^  1701 ;  Delirio  commune  per  Pineoi" 
tanxa  de  Oenii  ;  Catone  Uiicense;  Ascanio^  1703;  Odiod*  Amore; 
Venecslao;  Almannor  in  AHmena;  Arminio^  1704;  La  Foriuna 
per  dote;  Giorno  di  Notte^  1705 ;  Fede  nei  tradimenti/  Enigma 
disciolto ;  Dajni,  1706 :  Flavio  Bertarido  y  Re  di  Longoboreli^ 
Filippo;  Re  di  Grecia^  1707;  La  Vendetta  dAmore^  1708; 
EgistOy  1709;  VAlciade;  II  /also  Tiberino,  1710;  Costantino 
Pio\  1712  r  Act  3  ofEraclio;  L'Infedelta  punita  ;  P.  C.  Scipione^ 
1714;  Semiramide;  II  trionfo  delta  Costanza,  1715;  Gli  amid 
rivaliy  1716;  Ariodante ;  Germanicoy  1718;  Spurio  Postumio; 
Amorein  gara  col/asto;  Famace,  1719;  Astinome ;  Le  Pazzie 
degli  amantiy  1726;  Furia  Lucrezioy  1728;  Nerinay  1729;  La 
Sulpiziafedele. 

Polarolo  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  Maestro  di  Capella,  at 
SL  Mark*s  Church,  by  his  son  Antonio,  who  was  born  at  Venice, 
at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Inheriting  his  father's  talents  with 
his  situation,  he  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  operas,  which  con- 
tain much  agreeable  melody. 

Alessandro  Marcello,  a  noble  YenetiAn,  and  a  great  amateur  of 
music  and  poetry,  exercised  his  talents  in  both  with  great  success. 
Amongst  other  works  he  published  at  Venice,  in  1708,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Eterio  Stinfalicoy  twelve  little  cantatas,  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  noble  style.  In  1737  he  printed  at 
Augsburg  twelve  solos  for  the  violin.    He  died  in  1750. 

Benedetto  Marcello,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  composer, 
and  the  son  of  Agostino  Marcello,  and  Paola  €apello,  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1686.  He  was,  together  with  his  two  brothers, 
Alessandro  and  Girolamo,  brought  up  under  his  father's  paternal 
roof:  their  education  was  carefully  superintended  by  their  father. 
From  their  earliest  infancy  he  instilled  into  them  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  its  use,  he  granted  them 
nothing  that  they  did  not  uzk  for  in  verse.  Agostino  attended 
with  the' same  regularity  to  the  musical  studies  of  his  children — 
but  although  the  young  Benedetto  early  manifested  great  talents 
for  music,  he  displayed  but  little  inclination  to  cultivate  the  art, 
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particularly  tlie  practical  part  of  it,  to  which  his  fether  oblifed 
him  to  apply  very  closely  ;  at  length  a  catting  reproach,  addressed 
to  him  by  hw  brother,  who  by  his  industry  had  made  greater  pro* 
ficiency  in  his  art  than  Benedetto,  seemed  at  once  to  awaken  all 
his  energies,  and  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  began  to  study  with  so  much  zeal,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years  he  had  attained  great  proficiency  as  a  violinist. 
His  energy  and  application  in  all  t&at  appertained  to  music  be* 
came  so  intense,  that  his  fhther  fearing  the  consequences  of  such 
immoderate  study,  as  much  as  he  had  before  been  distressed  at 
his  former  apathy,  carried  him  into  the  country,  and  took  every 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  his  turning  his  attention  to  music, 
but  it  was  in  vain ;  the  ardour  of  Benedetto  eluded  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  his  father,  and  having  found  means  to  procure  paper, 
which  had  been  denied  him,  he  secretly  composed  a  mass,  whichis 
full  of  beauties.  His  fhther  finding  it  useless  to  restrain  him,  left 
him  at  length  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  6wn  taste,  and  at  his 
death,  which  happened  a  short  time  afterwards,  Benedetto  re- 
turned immediately  to  Venice,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  ftvorite  art.  He  is  said  to  have  received  some 
instructions  at  first  from  the  celebrated  Lotti.  The  choir  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mark  was,  however,  at  this  period  very  brilliant  in 
the  number  and  talents  of  the  singers  and  composers  employed 
there;  the  celebrated  Gasparini  was  at  its  head.  This  master 
became  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Marcello,  whose  deference  and 
veneration  for  his  judgment  was  such^  that  he  never  failed  to 
submit  his  compositions  to  his  examination  and  criticism.  Mar- 
cello  cultivated  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  music  with 
success.  He  published  a  treatise  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  on 
Science  and  Composition,  which  is  said  to  have  much  merit. — 
He  undertook  the  education  of  several  scholars,  and  was  the  first 
master  of  the  celebrated  Faustina,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Hasse. 
In  spite  of  his  numerous  literary  and  musical  occupations,  Mar- 
cello  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his  station.  At  21,  accord, 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Venetian  Nobility,  he  became  an  advo- 
cate, and  filled  many  honourable  offices  in  the  judicature  of  his 
country.  In  17SS  he  was  sent  as  chamberlain  to  Brescia,  but 
hardly  had  he  begun  to  enjoy  the  honours  of  this  new  appointment, 
and  the  benefits  of  his  situation,  when  the  cold  hand  of  death 
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robbed  this  country  and  his  art  of  one  of  their  brighte&t  orna« 
ments.  He  expired  on  the  34th  of  July,  1739,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  at  Brescia,  in  the  Franciscan  church  of  St. 
Joseph.  He  was  secretly  married  to  R.  Scalfi,  one  of  his  scholars, 
who  was  much  below  him  in  rank,  but  he  left  no  children.  Be- 
nedetto Marcello  was  one  of  the  finest  geniuases  that  ever  embel- 
lished, not  only  the  Venetian  School,  but  Italy  and  the  art  in 
general*  He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  eloquent  writer,  a 
distinguished  poet,  and  a  sublime  composer.  His  works  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  amount  to  a  considerable  number ;  amongst  them 
is  the  opera  of  Dorinda^  several  cantatas,  of  which  Dr.  Burney 
speaks  very  highly,  and  an  ingenious  satire  on  the  lyric  theatre 
of  Italy,  entitled  ^^  Teatro  alia  moday  These  minor  compositions 
we  shall  pass  over,  and  speak  of  his  great  work,  which  may  be 
justly  called  one  of  the  chef  d'oauvres  of  art.  We  allude  to  his 
magnificent  collection  of  psalms,  published  under  the  following 
title : — Estro  poetico^armonico  Parafrasi  sopra  i  50  primi  SeUmi ; 
Poesia  di  Girolamo  Ascanio  Giusliniani  y  Musica  di  B.  Marcello  y 
JPairizi  Venetiy  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  an  obli- 
gato  base.  The  four  first  volumes  of  this  collection  appeared  in 
1724,  and  the  four  last  in  172(3.  The  moment  this  incomparable 
work  was  produced,  it  excited  universal  admiration.  Up  to  the 
present  period  nothing  Las  been  composed  that  can  equal  it  in 
vigour  ofconception,  beauty  of  expression,  and  regularity  of  de- 
sign, and  to  this  day  the  immortal  psalms  of  Marcello  are 
listened  to  with  delight  by  all  lovere  of  art. 

The  period  of  which  wc  are  now  writing  produces  very  positive 
evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  a  position,  to  which  all  those  who  have 
studied  tlie  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  must  agree,  that 
however  tenacious  nature  appears  to  be  at  times  of  the  gifts  of 
genius  and  talent,  she  at  others  amply  indemnifies  the  world  for 
her  apparent  parsimony,  and  showers  upon  us,  almost  with  a 
lavish  hand,  these  real  blessings,  these  purifiers  and  enlighteners 
of  the  human  mind.  It  was  in  this,  the  18th  century,  that  the 
greatest  masters  in  the  rival  schools  of  Italy,  particularly  in  those 
of  Naples  and  Venice,  followed  one  another  in  swift  and  splendid 
succession,  and  left  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  art,  which  has 
come  down  to  posterity  with  undiminished  purity.  Piccini  and 
Jomelli   graced    its   auspicious  opening   at   Naples — whilst    at 
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Veaiee,  Lotti  and  Marcello  were  succeeded  by  a  master  equally- 
great,  both  in  sacred  and  dramatic  composition  ;  this  master  was 
Antopio  Caldara,  who  was  born  at  Venice  at  the  termination  of 
the  17th  century,  and  whose  name  and .  works  are  held  in  the 
utmost  veneration  by  all  enlightened  connoisseurs.^ 

For  some  time  the  riches  of  mere  harmony  did  real  injustice  to 
the  sublime  and  divine  end  of  music,  which  is  to  awaken  and  in- 
terest the  passions.    The  old  masters  believed  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  interest  by  a  simple  and  expressive  melody,  sustained 
by  accompaniments  analogous  to  the  song.    It  waj  in  this  style  of 
composition  that  Caldara  distinguished  himself,  and  obtained  great 
and  well«merited  applause.    From  the  year  1714  to  1763,  he  was 
employed  as  vice-^chapel  master  at  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  Vienna. 
Before  this  period  he  had  composed  a  great  deal  for  the  cities  of 
Venice,  Mantua,  and  Bologna.    Caldara  lived^to  a  very  great 
age,  but  never  ceased  his  musical  labours.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  numerous  operas: — Argene^vX  Venice,  1689;  //  trionfo  della 
eoniinensay  an  oratorio,  at  Bologna,  1697 ;  the  8d  act  of  Tirsiy  at 
Venice,  1697;  famace,  at  Venice,  170S;  Parienope,  at  Venice, 
1707;  //Se/vag^jo,  at  Venice,  1707;  So/oifwftfl,  at  Venice,  1708; 
U^Inimico  generoso^  at  Bologna^  1709 ;  Tito  e  Berenice^  at  Rome, 
1714 ;  //  Giubiio  delta  salza^  at  Salzburg,  1716 ;  //  Ricco  EpuloftCj 
at  Venice.    All  the  following  pieces  were  composed  at  Vienna : — 
Atenaide^  1714 ;  Laverita  deW  inganno,  1717  ;  Cajo  Mario  Corio* 
lanoj  1717;  For^a  delV  Amicizia^  1718;  Ifigenia  in  Aulide,  1718 ; 
Lucio  Papiroy  1719;   SiriiOy  1719;  Sisara,  1719;    Tobia^  1780; 
Assaloruie,  1720 ;  Naaman^  1721 ;  Nilocri ;  Ormisda  ;  Scipione  neW 
Espagnay  1728;  EuristeOy  1723;   Giuseppe^   1723;  Andromaca; 
David;  GianguiTy  1724;  Semir amide  in  Ascalona;    Venceslao; 
Griselda;  LeProfezied*  Itaia^  1725 1  /  due  DUtaUoriy  1726 ;  // 
Batiisia;  Gionaia/  Imeneo;  Ornospade ;  DonChiscioUein  corie 
delta  Duchesay  1727;    Naboti  Miriridate ;  Cqjo  Fabricioy  1729; 
La  passion  di  N.  S*  Gesu  ChrisiOy  1730 ;  Danielloy  1731 ;  Deme- 
trioy  1731 ;  Sedecia^  1732 ;  Demofoontey  1733 ;  Gerusalemme  con- 
veriita  y  La  Clemenza  di  Tiio  /  Adriano  in  Siria,/  David  umiliaio ', 
L'OljfmpiadeyEnone  ;  SanPieiroinCesareayUSi}  Gesu  present 
iaioaliempioy  1735;  AchiUein  Sciroy  1736. 

Antonio  Vivaldi  was  bom  at  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen-* 
tury,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  composer  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
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his  native  countr)\  As  he  was  a  distinguished  violinist,  he  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  instrumental  music ;  he  however  produced  several 
operas,  which  had  great  success.  Vivaldi  was  Maestro  di  Capella 
to  the  Conservatory  della  Pieta,  at  Venice,  and  employed  maeh 
of  his  time  in  teaching  composition  there.  He  was  likewise  a 
Priest,  which  in  Italy  is  a  profession  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  that  of  a  musician,  and  in  that  capacity  the  following  singu- 
lar anecdote  is  related  of  him :— ^ 

He  was  one  day  celebrating  mass,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  his  devotional  functions,  the  subject  for  a  fugue  entered  hia 
head ;  forgetting  his  situation,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  con^ 
templation  of  this  idea,  he  instantly  left  the  altar,  retired  to  the 
sacristy,  committed  his  theme  to  paper,  and  returned  to  finish 
mass.  For  this  misdemeanour  he  was  brought  before  the  Inqui* 
sition,  which  fortunately  regarded  him  only  as  a  mtrri ctm,  aiuf 
therefore  a  madman^  or  he  might  have  paid  dear  for  so  inconsiderate 
a  proof  of  love  of  his  art. 

\To  be  cMittnied] 
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X  HIS  eminent  artist  is  descended  from  a  iProtestant  family  of  the- 
Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel.    His  father^  Christian  Kalkbrenner^' 
was  educated  for  the  church,  and  made  great  progress  in  the  anci-. 
ent  languages.    It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  college  where 
he  studied,  he  met  with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  great  SpbasUan 
Bach,  with  whose  talents  he  became  so  much  delighted,  that  his 
disposition  for  other  pursuits  was  immediately  converted  into  an 
enthusiasm  for  music.    He  therefore  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
church,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Bach,  made  such  rapid  ad* 
vances,  that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  order  to  giv^  every 
fiicility  towards  effectuating  his  intentions,  created  an  office  espe- 
cially for  him,  and  made  him  musical  librarian  to  the  palace. 
Soon  after  this  he  married  the  niece  of  one  of  the  Deans  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  a  woman  highly  distinguished  for  literary  acquire* 
meats,  as  well  as  for  herknowledge  in  the  sciences.    Her  uncle 
having  no  child,  bestowed  his  whole  attention  on  her  education; 
and  she  made  such  proficiency  in  astrcmomy,  as  to  discover  a  star, 
which  to  this  day  bears  her  name  amongst  the  professors  at  Hesse 
Cassel.    Having  a  desire  to  visit  other  countries,  Mr.  K^  not  long 
after  his  marriage,  quitted  his  native  city  and  visited  Berlin; 
where  he  was  received  by  the   Queen  of  Prussia  with  great  i 
distinction,  and  appointed  her  Chapel-Master.    About  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Berlin  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born. 
During  five  years  which.  Mr.  K.  remained  in  this  city,  he  enjoyed 
the  warmest  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family ;  but 
becoming  weary  of  so  uniform  aiife,  he  accepted  a  situation  under 
Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  retired  to 
the  Prince's  house  at  Reinsberg.    During  his  residence  here,  he 
dedicated  great  part  of  his  time  to  agriculture,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  that  subject.    He  was  the  first  who  made  successful 
experiments  upon  extracting  spirits  from  potatoes,  and  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  hie  writings  the  manufactures  in  France 
are  now  carried  on.    With  tiie  aasistaace  of  the  prince  he  pur- 
chased an  estate,  and  procured  faom  Spain  some  merino  sheep,  by 
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which  meaus  he  so  improved  his  own  breed,  that  his  wool  in  the 
second  year  produced  60  per  cent,  above  any  other  in. the  market. 
In  the  mean  while  he  did  not  neglect  his  son's  education,  nor  his 
own  musical  talents ;  for  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  the  subject 
this  memoir  performed  before  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  Haydn*8 
Concerto  in  D.  Major,  so  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Court,  that 
her  Majesty  made  the  young  performer  a  present  of  a  gold  watch 
and  a  chain,  on  which  was  engraved  '^  Pense  A  mot  /''  and  Mr. 
Kl  himself  produced  no  less  than  seventeen  Operas  for  Prince 
Henry,  many  of  which  were  performed  with  gi*eat  success  through- 
out Germany,      We   need    only    mention    •'  La    Nassa,**    and 
^^  Genevieve  de  Brabant."    At  this  period  the  Court  of  Prince 
Henry  was  one  of  the  most  select  and  accomplished  in  Europe. 
Les  Bouffleursy  Les  Sabrants,  and  all  the  most  distinguished 
French  Emigrants  resorted  to  it.    The  Prince  had   a  French 
Theatre,  and  the  language  of  the  Court  was  French.     It  was 
here  that  the   young  Kalkbrenner  was   first   made  acquainted 
with   the   various   languages   which  he  speaks.     The    Prince 
was  particularly  partial  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  present 
at  all  the  balls,  concerts,  and  entertainments  of  the  Court,  and 
bis  rising  talents  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation.    Thirst  for 
knowledge^  and  a  desire  of  seeing  other  countries,  now  deter- 
mined his  Aither  to  quit  Prince  Henry,  and  to  visit  Italy  and 
France,  and  he  accordingly  sold  oif  all  his  property,  and  com- 
menced his  travels.      On  his  arrival  at  Prague,  in  his  way  to 
Vienna,  the  execution  of  young  Kalkbrenner,   now  nine  years 
old,  was  considered  so  extraordinary,  that  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  offered  his  fiither  100  ducats  to  allow  him  to  perform 
one  night  in  public.    The  proposal  was,  however,  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  he  should  never  appear  in  public  until  he  was 
complete  master  of  his  art«      In  his  journey  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  he  unexpectedly  met  Beethoven,  whom  he  took  in  his 
carriage  to  Vienna.    There  the  young  K.  was  introduced  to  the 
great  Haydn,  who  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  talents,  that  he 
requested  his  father,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  to  send  the 
lad  back  to  Germany,  and  he  would  gratuitously  superintend 
Us  musical  education.      From   Vienna    Mr.   K.   took   his  son 
through  Trieste  to  Venice.    Here  he  remained  several  months. 
In  gpin^  from  Venice  to  Florence  the  travellers  were  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  French  army  at  the  memorable  period 
when  Buonaparte  fought  three  pitched  battles  with  General 
Wurmser.  On  one  occasion  they  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
whilst  an  engagement  was  going  on  in  the  plain  below  betwixt 
the  two  contending  armies,  and  consequently  thought  it  prudent 
to  make  their  retreat.  During  nearly  three  years  Mr«  K.  with 
bis  wife  and  son,  thus  wandered  over  the  principal  parts  of  Italy, 
gratifying  his  taste  by  the  examination  of  every  thing  that  wa9 
worthy  of  his  attention;  taking  sketches  of  the  most  picturesque 
views,  examining  all  the  roost  celebrated  paintings,  making  minutes 
of  every  thing  that  interestod  him  as  a  roan  of  letters  and  a  lover 
of  the  arts.  At  Florence  he  remained  several  months,  and  at 
Rome  still  longer.  On  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Mr.  K.  being 
desirous  that  his  son  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
style  of  singing,  procured  him  an  eminent  master.  After  being 
under  this  instructor  tot  a  few  months,  the  lad  became  so  con- 
founded by  the  denomination  of  the  notes,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  Italians  instruct  their  pupils  in  Solfeggios, 
that  he  informed  his  fether,  unless  he  was  immediately  taken  flrom 
out  of  this  hopeless  confusion,  he  should  certainly  lose  his  ability 
for  any  pursuit  whatever.  Seeing  the  unconquerable  aversion  of 
the  young  man  for  this  species  of  study,  his  father  thought  it  be^t 
to  fell  in  with  his  wishes,  and  accordingly  relieved  him  from  a 
labour  so  little  suited  to  his  disposition.  At  this  period  the  young 
musician  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Cimarosa, 
who  kindly  corrected  several  of  his  compositions,  and  invited  him 
to  bring  them  to  him  as  often  as  he  chose.  Being  now  desirous 
of  vfsitiiig  France,  Mr.  K.  engaged  with  a  Neapolitan  Captain 
to  convey  him  and  his  femily  to  Marseilles.  During  this  voyage 
every  thiif^  was  to  be  provided  by  the  captain,  who,  blinded  by  a 
too  economical  feeling,  made  his  calculations  for  a  fortnight,  for 
a  voyage  which  lasted  twenty-nine  days.  The  weather  proved 
most  tempestuous,  and  the  provisions  of  the  ship  being  exhausted, 
the  whole  crew  stood  in  imminent  p^ril  of  starvation.  'Mrs.  K. 
was  attacked  with  fever,  without  a  drop  of  wat^r  to  put  to  her 
lips,  and  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  utter  desperation,  when 
they  fortunately  fell  in  with  a  French  brig,  the  captain  of  which 
kindly  relieved  their  immediate  wants.  Before  their  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  however,  every  thing  was  again  exhausted,  and  on 
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{getting  iatQ  port  the  craving  strauch  of  the  yoong  K.  had  very 
nearly,  proved  his  deBtniction.  The  moaient  he  put  his  fi^t  on 
shore,  he  ran  impetuously  into  a  baker's-shop,  and  without  any 
bargain  for  priee,  seixed  a  large  cake,  devoured  it,  and  was  attack- 
ing a  second,  when  his  fitther  snatched  it  from  his  hands,  and  by 
proper  management  soon  restored  his  wife  and  son  to  good  health. 
Having  visited  all  the  curiosities  of  Marseilles,  they  proceeded 
towards  Paris  through  Avignon,  in  which  latter  place  young  K« 
ran  great  danger  of  losing  his  life  by  bathing  in  the  Rhone*. 
The  current  was  so  rapid;  that  he  was  carried  down  the  stream  to 
a  considerable  distance,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  Csther ;  but 
being  a  pretty  good  swimmer,  and  maintaining  his  presence  of 
mind,  after  a  desperate  struggle  be  at  length  reached  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris  Mr.  K.  found  the  funds 
produced  by  the  sale  of  his  estate  and  property  at  Reinsberg 
nearly  exhausted ;  and  he  was  obliged  once  more  to  have  recourse 
to  his  profession.  He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  composition, 
and  produced,  amongst  other  things,  the  Cantata,  Oenone,  which 
was  performed  with  great  suecess,and  called  forth  theapplauseofall 
the  Parisian  professors.  He  then  took  a  situation  in  the  Academie 
do  Musique,  and  placed  his  son  in  the  Conservatory  in  the  depart- 
ment for  the  pianoforte,  superintended  by  Mens.  Adam.  He  was 
taught  the  violin  by  M.  Blasius,  thorough  base  by  M.  Catel, 
and  composition  by  M.  Gossec,  under  the  superintendance  of 
Cherubini  and  Mehul.  Before  young  K.  had  been  in  the  con-t 
I  servatory  six  months,  he  played  for  the  prize,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  obtained  it,  but  the  rules  of  the  establishment  allow 
no  pupil  to  receive  it  until  he  has  undergone  a  probation  of 
twelve  months.  The  next  year  however  proved  highly  honour- 
able to  his  exertions,  (qr  he  received  the  prises  both  for  pianoforte 
playing  and  composition,  a  thing  which  had  never  before  been 
achieved  by  any  other  student  in  the  same  time.  On  this  occasion 
he  performed  at  the  opera  before  Buonaparte,  then  First  Consul, 
who,  through  the  medium  of  his  minister,  presented  the  young 
artist  with  a  branch  of  laurel.  A  few  days  after  he  had  received 
tUs  honour,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  a  parent  on 
whom  his  dearest  aflEecttons  had  been  fixed,  and  who  had  for  a 
long  time  suflbred  under  a  severe  malady.  Every  good  that 
parental  care  and  affection  could  procure  for  a  beloved  child. 
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this  aniable  woommi  bad  taMlowed  upM  hiai  with  unceidiflig 
peneveranee.  She  deprived  h^raelf  of  the  pleasaree  of  BOci«ty 
and  the  anii»etnentB  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  raperintend** 
ing  his  education,  and  instilling  principles  whieh  might  guide  his 
fiiture  life*  She  died  in  his  arms,  and  her  last  words  were  oflhrsd 
up  in  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  having  permitted  her  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  her  son  endowed  with  those  qualifications  which 
she  was  persuaded  could  not  fail  to  secure  him  success  and 
esteem. 

Having  now  quitted  the  Conservatory,  and  being  possessed  of 
the  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  professors,  he  was  introduced 
^y  M.  B — ^)  secretary  to  the  First  Consul,  into  all  the  gaiety, 
life,  and  dissipation  of  Malmaison.    At  this  period  the  rage  for 
military  honours  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  very  ntuation  in 
which  the  young  artist  was  placed,  naturally  augmented  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  already  taken   possession  of  his  mind. 
He  communicated  his  ambition  to  his  fttther,  who  did  not  appear 
averse  to  it,  and  Creneral  F  *  *  *  ofiered  to  make  him  liis  aid-de** 
camp  the  moment  he  was  aUe  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situa^ 
tion.    With  the  utmost  ardour  he  immediately  applied  himself 
to  mathematics  and  other  military  studies ;  he  procured  fencing 
masters,  riding  masters,  and  made  himself  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
the  lance.    His  regimental  dresses  were  all  made,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign   which   terminated  in  the   great 
battles  of  Tilsit  and  Friedland,  when  his  fkther  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  his  only  child  was  about  to  encounter,  that  no  per- 
suasions could  produce  any  effect  upon  him,  and  he  absolutely 
forbad  his  son  f^om  henceforward  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
military  matters.    In  order  to  dissipate  the  chagrin  which  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  his  ambition  created,  young  K.  now 
plunged  more  deeply  than  ever  into  the  gaieties  of  society,  and  was 
constantly  at  concerts,  balls,  and  other  entertainments',  attending 
to  any  thiag  but  his  studies.    It  was  on  his  return  from  a  ball 
one  morning  about  four  o'clock,  that  the  servant  stopped  him  as 
he  was  going  to  bed,  and  informed  him  that  his  fether  had  parti- 
cularly ordered  that  he  rifeouM  net  retire  without  peying  him  a 
visit.    What,  at  this  hour  t  said  young  K.  surely  you  are  mad- 
give  roe  the  candle^I  will  see  him  to*morrow.    ^^  No,  Sir,  re- 
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I^jiied  the  servant,  I  have  strict  commaMs  that  you  see  hiei  the 
moiMiit  of  your  return/'    Surprized  at  this,  he  prooeeded  to  Ju« 
fktber's  room,  and  on  entering,  saw  him  placed  at  his  desk  with 
papers  before  him.     Good  God,  Sir,  said  he,  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  your  being  up  at  this  hour  i    I  hope  your  are  not  ill. 
No,  said  the  fiither,  I  am  not  ill — sit  down — I  have  some  business 
of  importance  to  speak  to  you  upon,  which  will  not  admit  of 
delay.    The  young  man  accordingly  sat  down,  wondering  what 
was  to  follow — and  the  father  thus  proceeded  : — ^^  I  hope  you 
remember  a  promise  which  you  formerly  made  me — which  was, 
that  wheneyer  I  should  request  you  to  proceed  to  Vienna  to  pro- 
secute your  studies,  you  would  comply  with  my  wish/'    '^  Yes, 
Sir,  I  remember  it  perfectly  well."    ^^  Are  you  content  to  abide 
by  that  proqiiie?"    ^^  Moet  certainly.  Sir."    ^^  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it-^and  my  request  is,  that  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  you  set 
out  oa  your  journey."    ^^Good  heayens,  Sir,  at  ten  o'clock  this 
ntkoming?"    ^^  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  my  wish,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  ' 
be  disappointed."    ^^  But  how  is  that  possible ;  surely  you  would 
not  have  me  undertake  such  a  journey  witfumt  letters  of  intro- 
duction, and  time  is  necessary  to  procure  them  "     The  father 
deliberately  drew. out  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  took  out  a  large 
bundle  of  letters,  and  said,  '^  there  they  are  to  the  full  extent  of 
your  wishes."    ^^But,  Sir,  I  have  no  money  for  such  an  under- 
taking."    ^^  Trouble  yourself  nothing  on  that  head,  said  the : 
fiither,  pulling  out  another  drawer,  there  are  letters  of  credit  to 
every  principal  town  through  which  you  will  pass."    ^^  But,  Sir,  I 
must  get  a  passport."  •  ^^  That  also  is  provided  for  you,"  said  the 
fiither,  putting  a  passport  into  his  hand.    ^^  But,  Sir,  you  know  I 
must  get  a  place  in  the  diligence,  and  it  is  now  so  late  that  it  is 
impossible."    This  also  has  been  attended  to,  said  the  father, 
giving  him  the  ticket  of  his  place.    ^'  But,  Sir,  would  you  have  . 
me  behave  so  uncouthly  as  to  quit  all  my  friends,  without  even 
taking  leave  of  them."    ^'  Yes,  said  the  father,  I  would  have  you 
do  so  for  very  important  reasons ;  if  you  see  them,  they  will  only 
consult  their  own  wishes,  and  weaken  if  not  break  a  resolution . 
which  IB  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  your  future  welfare."    Now ; 
therefore  will  you  follow  the  persuasions  of  those  who  have  no^ 
motive  for  consulting  your  true  interest,  and  break  with  me  for. 
ever,  or  shew  yourself  worthy  of  your  fiither 's  confidence,  and  by. 
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peifarmiD^  your  promise  1>ind  him  to  you  with  a  fi  rmcr  affection 
than  ever?**  The  young  man  immediately  threw  himself  on  his 
father's  neck,  and  cried,  ^^  never  believe  me  capable  of  breaking  a 
promise  I  have  once  made  you/*  He  immediately  sat  down,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  father  wrote  to  all  his  principal  friends, 
and  at  ten  o*clock  the  sam3  morning  was  seated  in  the  diligence, 
for  Strasburgh. 

On  his  arrival  at  Vienna^  he  delivered  his  letters  of  reCommen** 
dation  to  Prince  Estjherhazy,  Prince  Lobkovitz,  Prince  Labo-* 
merski,  and  all  the  principal  noble  amateurs,  by  whom  he  was 
most  kindly  received.    At  this  time  every  thing  was  excessively 
cheap  in  the  Austrian  Capital,  and  the  young  artist  having  re- 
ceived sufficient  money  from  his  father  to  support  him  for  twelve 
months,  thought   his    funds   would    never  be    exhausted)  and 
mingling  with  all  the  gay  parties  in  Vienna,  neglected  his  studies, 
and  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  amusement.     At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  he  found  his  finances  so  woefully  diminished,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take  some  decided  steps  to' 
prevent  the  evil  consequences  which  threatenerd  him^    Being  .de^ 
termined  not  again  to  apply  to  his  father,  who  had  already  be-* 
haved  so  liberally  towards  him,  he  hired  a  lodging  at  a  moderate 
price,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  and  immediately  applied  him* 
self,  with  indefetigable  assiduity,  to  his  studies.     Haydn,  whom 
he  had  already  visited,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  most  kindly 
received,  gave  him  some  subjects  on  which  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  couBtei*point.     Having  examined  these,  Haydn,  with  bis  eha^ 
racteristie  modeaty,  said  to  him,  ^*my  dear  Frederic^  you  have  not 
yet  made  sufficient  progress  in  this  difficult  art^  and  I  must  there- 
fore take  you  to  a  master  who  knows  more  about  this  matter  than 
you  or  myself."    He  accordingly  led  him  to  Albrechtsberger,  and 
introduced  him  as  the  son  of  a  friend,  in  whose  welfare  he  felt  a 
particular  interest*    Albrechtsberger  immediately  received  him 
as  his  scholar^  and  made  him  go  through  a  regular  series  of  study^ 
in  order  to  form  him  thoroughly  in  his  art#    The  instruction  how- 
ever which  he  had  previously  received  gave  him  such  facility,  that 
in  the  course  of  six  months  be  went  through  all  which  his  master 
deemed  necessary.    During  this  time  he  by  no  means  negJected 
his  playing,  and  uniformly  employed  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  in  writing  music  and  improving  his  execution  on  tlie 
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piano  forte.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  used  to  put  a  watch  and  a 
book  before  him,  and  habituated  himself  to  read  during  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  exercising  each  hand  alternately  five  or  ten  minutes 
on  any  passages,  the  difficulty  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  sur- 
mounting. By  this  means  he  acquired  that  equality  of  power  in 
each  finger,  for  which  he  has  since  become  so  highly  distinguished. 
During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  he  was  one  morning  told  by  Artaria, 
the  principal  music  seller,  thatClementi  had  just  arrived  with  his 
pupil  Klengel ;  delighted  at  this  information,  without  waiting  to 
have  any  introduction,  he  immediately  flew  to  the  lodgings  of 
dementi,  and  apologizing  for  his  intrusion,  told  him  that  his  im- 
patience would  brook  no  delay,  and  he  had  therefore  thus  uncere* 
mohiously  broken  in  upon  a  man,  whose  reputation  had  already 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  enthusiasm.  Clementi,  highly  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  the  young  artist's  warmth  of  disposition,  re« 
ceived  him  most  kindly,  invited  him  to  stay  and  breakfast,  said  he 
had  already  heard  of  his  talents  from  Cherubini,  and  became  so 
interested  in  the  young  man's  favour,  that  he  made  him  remain 
the  whole  day  with  him.  Kalkbrenner  introduced  him  to  all  his 
Vienna  friends,  and  such  a  close  intimacy  took  place  between 
then),  that  from  the  frequent  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  hearing 
him  play  and  of  receiving  his  counsels,  he  reaped  the  greatest 
advantages,  and  from  thenceforward  changed  the  whole  style  of 
.his  execution.  One  morning  K.  took  this  father  of  pianist es  to  see 
Iris  old  master,  Albrechtsberger,  and  a  circumstance  which  then 
occurred  may  serve  to  shew  how  much  the  strongest  minds  are 
influenced  by  continued  habit.  The  contraputist  became  natu- 
rally desirous  of  hearing  what  a  man  of  so  great  reputation  could 
d^  on  his  instrument,  and  requested  Kalkbrenner  to  ask  Clementi 
to  play  something.  ^^  With  the  greatest  pleasure,''  replied  Cle- 
menti, and  immediately  sitting  down  to  the  instrument,  expati- 
tfftled  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  masterly  style  for  which  he 
was  so  eminent.  Albrechtsberger  heard  him  with  great  tran^ 
quiBity,  without  uttering  the  least  expression  of  admiration — and 
when  Clementi  had  concluded,  he  said,  ^^  that  is  very  well,'*  but 
turning  to  Kalkbrenner,  said  to  him  in  Grerman,  ^'can  he 
play  afbgue?'* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  during  young  K.'s  residence 
in  Vienna,  he  also  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
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whose  works  and  performance  ke  frequeatly  bad  the  advantage 
of  hearing.  He  also  became  oonnected  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Hummel,  .with  whom  he  often  played,  and  particularly  at 
Baron  Vezlart's,  near  Schonbrun,  who  had  an  excellent  organ, 
at  which  they  were  frequently  placed  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
their  skill  in  extemporaneous  fugues,  a  quatre  mains. 

Having  now  quitted  Albrechtsberger,  he  returned  to  his  studies 
under  Haydn,  from  whom  he  received  instraction  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  stay  at  Vienna,  which  was  nearly  two  years.    In 
the  first  quartet  he  attempted  to  write  under  this  great  master — 
the  young  artist  thought  he  must  put  forth  all  his  learning  as  well 
as  all  his  imagination,  and  when  he  produced  it,  anticipated  that 
he  must  inevitably  receive  no  usual  quantity  of  praise.    The  mo- 
ment Ilaydn  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  he  exclaimed — hey  day !  what 
have  we  here!     Calmuc,  Siberian,  Cossack,  Croat — all  the  bar- 
barians of  the  world  jumbled  together — he  laughed  heartily,  but 
tempered  his  severity  with  some  commendation-7-telIing  him  that 
there  was  by  far  too  much  fire,  but  that  it  was  better  to  have  too 
much  than  too  little,  and  that  time  and  experience  would  bring 
his  exertions  to  more  favourable  issue.     During  his  stay  with 
Haydn  he  was  employed  upon  many  of  those  popular  Scottish 
airs,  which  are  published  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh — 
and  the  immortal  work  of  "  The  Creatio^i*^  being  brought  out, 
under  the  author's  own  direction,  young  K.  played  the  violin  at 
its  representation.    In  his  conversations,  Haydn  was  very  fond  of 
referring  to  the  time  which  he  passed  in  England,  and  recounted 
all  the  circumstances  that  attended   him   there  with  manifest 
pleasure,  strongly  recommending  K.  to  visit  that  country  at  some 
future  period.    Whilst  thus  successfully  pursuing  his  studies,  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  Greek  lady,  of  great  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  and  having  freqi^ntly  been  seen  in  her  carriage 
on  the  Prater,   some  officious  friend,  falsely  representing  the 
affair,  wrote  to  his  father,  and  informed  him  that  all  his  son's 
studies  were  thrown  aside,  and  that  he  dissipated  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  public  amusements  and  the  society  of  this  lady.    Anxious 
for  his  son's  welfare,  the  father  immediately  sent  peremptory 
orders  for  his  return,  who,  to  his  great  surprize,  was  all  at  onee 
obliged  to  quit  the  studies  which  he  was  thus  earnestly  and  sue- 
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eessfiilly  pursuing,  and  with  the  same  haste  in  which  he  had  left  it, 
once  more  to  return  to  the  French  Capital. 

On  his  arrival,  his  father  received  him  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  affection — ^but  still,  giving  credit  to  the  reports  he  had  received 
of  his  son's  negligence,  he  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  said  to  him, 
^^  now  my  dear  Fred,  let  us  hear  what  progress  you  have  made  in 
your  playing  during  your  absence."  The  young  man,  who  had 
the  highest  regard  and  respect  for  his  father,  and  dreaded  to  dia« 
appoint  his  expectations,  sat  down  to  the  instrument  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Knowing  however  of  how  much  consequence  it 
was  to  his  own  reputation  and  his  father's  hopes  that  he  should 
not  fail  in  his  attempt,  he  soon  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  performed  in  a  manner  which  quite  overpowered  his  father's 
feelings.  When  he  had  concluded,  instead  of  congratulating  him 
on  the  progress  he  had  made,  the  tears  came  to  his  e^es,  and  he 
immediately  left  the  room.  This  was  perhaps  the  highest  praise 
he  could  have  given,  and  his  son  felt  at  that  moment  one  of  the 
gpreatest  gratifications  which  his  studies  have  ever  communicated 
to  him. 

The  hppes  of  happiness  which  he  had  anticipated  in  his  father's 
society  was  soon,  however,  destined  to  disappointment.  During 
bis  absence  his  father  had  again  married,  and  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  his  wife  observed  to  exist  between  him  and  his 
son,  created  {n  her  mind  an  unnatural  jealousy,  which  so  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  the  family,  that  the  young  man  was  obliged  to 
quH  his  paternal  roof.  He  now  resumed  many  of  his  old  connec- 
tions, industriously  pursuing  his  studies  and  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  mean  time  his  father's  health  declined,  and  ap- 
plying to  an  unskilful  person  for  medical  aid,  he  was  so  drugged, 
that  in  a  short  time  his  digestive  faculties  entirely  failed,  and  he 
expired  like  a  lamp  exhausted  of  its  oil.  This  was  a  most  severe 
loss  to  his  son,  who  loved  his  father  with  unabated  affection*  It 
should  not  be  here  omitted  that  this  amiable  and  able  man,  during 
his  residence  in  France,  wrote  a.  history  of  music  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  18th  century,  in  which  he  displayed  much  erudition,  taste, 
and  knowledge. 

The  death  of  his  father  had  such  an  effect  on  Mr.  K.  that  he 

lost  all  appetite  for  amusement,  society,  and  his  art,  and  fell  into 

such  a  state  pf  utter  ab^indon^ent,  that  his  friends  trembled  for 
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his  safety.  It  was  whilst  lie  was  in  this  disconsolate  situation 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  great  personal  and 
mental  accompl/shments,  who  displayed  so  much  interest  in  his 
welfare  as  once  more  to  make  him  feel  that  the  world  was  still  not 
entirely  without  attractions.  He  disposed  of  the  property  which 
descended  to  him  from  his  mother  after  his  father's  decease,  and 
took  a  house  some  distance  from  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  hiB 
health)  but  his  strength  was  so  much  reduced  that  he  very  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel.  Retirement,  the 
societyof  a  few  friends,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
lady  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  at  length  restored  him — ^but 
in  proportion  as  his  power  of  enjoyment  increased,  his  proximity 
to  Paris,  so  augmented  the  number  of  his  visitors,  that  he  now 
determined  to  join  his  fate  with  the  lady  who  had  engrossed  his 
affections,  and  with  their  joint  property  to  purchase  an  estate  at  a 
distance  from  the  Metropolis,  to  which  they  might  retire  in  rural 
tranquillity.  Every  thing  being  arranged  to  this  end,  and  a  pur- 
chase being  made  in  the  district  of  Montargis,  he  quitted  his 
Parisian  friends,  and  in  a  great  measure  his  art,  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  domestic  quiet  and  the  amusements  of  Agriculture. 
Perhaps  he  deceived  himself  in  these' speculations,  and  was  un- 
consciously influenced  by  the  desire  of  his  lady  to  estrange  him 
from  an  art  which  infallibly  leads  a  man  into  the  danger  at  least, 
of  those  pleasures  which  are  not  always  conducive  to  the  love  of 
home.  Being  of  an  active  disposition,  he  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture  and  the  sports  of  the  field  with  no  commod 
energy — ^but  an  innate  impulse  towards  music  would  every  now 
and  then  thwart  his  rural  occupations,  and  drive  him  irresistably 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  for  which  nature  had  espe- 
cially intended  him.  He  had  already  published  many  composi- 
tions, and  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  his  way, 
he  still  contemplated  more,  although  the  opportunities  for  in- 
dulging in  his  fitvourite  pursuit  were  few,  and  the  stimulus  ' 
resulting  from  an  intercourse  with  the  world  of  art  had  vanished* 
Fate,  however,  had  determined  that  he  should  not  much  longer 
remain  in  his  seclusion — ^for  having  been  obliged  to  take  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  in  discharge  of  a  considerable  debt,  he  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  repair  the  diminution  of  his  fortune  by  a  sale  of  his 
pfctwres  in  England.    For  that  purpose  he  made  several  attempts 
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t#  procure  «  pmuporiy  but  tbe  vigilance  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  too  great  to  allow  hini  to  gucoeed,  particularly  as  he  was 
a  fomgner.  His  pictures,  notwithstandiiig  this^  reached  their 
desltaatioii,  and  were  deposited  in  the  BriUah  Custom-house. 
The  Tfssels  at  this  time  licensed  by  the  French  Government  had 
permission  to  bring  back  goods  equal  in  value  to  those  which  were 
exported,  and  tbe  interest  therefore  made  him  insure  the  pictures 
at  double  their  real  worth*  The^  pictures  were  removed  from 
the  Custom-house,  without  his  order,  but  two  days  before  that 
edifice  was  burnt  to  the  ground — and  had  it  so  happened  that  they 
had  been  destroyed,  and  the  amount  of  the  loss  remitted  to  him,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  K.  would  never  have  visited  this  country* 
This  would  have  been  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  all  his 
gi^atest  works  have  been  produced  in  it,  and  may  be  justly  said  to 
reflect  honour  on  whatever  country  gave  them  birth.  The  ob- 
stacles which  opposed  his  voyage  still  continuing,  he  determined 
if  possible  to  get  on  board  a  vessel  as  supercargo,  and  went  to 
Dieppe  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  remained  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity, until  he  received  a  private  intimation  that  his  intentions 
were  known,  and  that  if  he  continued  but  a  few  hours  longer  on 
the  coast,  he  would  in  all  probability  be  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Without  loss  of 
time,  on  receiving  this  information,  he  posted  back  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  remained  until  the  termination  of  1814,  and 
was  enabled  to  visit  this  country  without  difficulty.  Not  having 
disposed  of  his  pictures  he  made  but  few  visits,  and  returned  again 
to  France.  To  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Clementi,  however, 
he  sold  three  compositions,  which  were  published  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  gratified  the  partners  of  that  firm  with  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  talents  which  have  since  produced  him  such 
gireat  celebrity  urthis  country. 

Being  much  pleased  with  his  short  residence  in  England,  and 
having  resolved  no  longer  to  limit  his  fortune  by  inactivity,  or  to 
let  the  talents  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  fall  into  decay 
for  want  of  use,  he  was  favoured  with  strong  letters  of  introduce 
tion  to  some  of  the  first  fiunilies,  by  a  Noble  Lord  then  resident 
in  Parisy  and  in  1815  returned  again  to  England.  He  nmde  no 
flay  in  London,  but  proceeded  immediately  to  Bath,  and  pre* 
fMted  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr*  V.  to  the  Conductor  of 


the  Bath  Concerts,  This  geoHeman  harnigp  pertned  the  ktter, 
•bsenred,  that  certainly  it  was  no  fanlt  of  the  gentleman  who  tm4 
written  it,  that  himself)  his  wife,  and  nine  children  were  not  in  thtf 
work-house.  He  then  said  to  Mr.  Kalkbrenner,  that  be  conM 
have  no  doubt  of  his  beings  a  man  of  very  glreat  talenis,  bat  ha 
rikonld  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way.  Being  informed  that  he 
was  a  performer  on  the  piano  Ibrte,  he  shrugged  up  his  sboulderff^ 
giving  him  the  inspiriting  informatioD  that  the  yvvng  ladlea  fal 
Bn^Umd  were  now  such  proficients  on  that  instrmneBt,  that  th&f 
eould  be  but  little  interested  in  any  importation  from  Franca,  • 
country  by  no  means  fiMuous  for  the  production*  ef  ability  in  thsC 
particular  line.  Mr.  K.  replied,  that  as  he  was  travelling  for 
improvement  as  well  as  feme,  he  should  be  highly  gratified  by 
any  advantages  he  might  receive  from  his  fidr  competitors  itf  thisi 
country.  From  this  observation,  and  from  the  opportunity  noon- 
titer  afforded  him  of  judging  for  himself  of  the  stranger's  iMU, 
the  conductor  was  convinced  that  he  should  run  no  dangcnr  in^ 
engaging  him  to  perform  at  his  concerts.  Mr.  K.  therefore  ap>» 
peared  before  the  select  audience  ofBath  vrithout  the  pre-disposiog^ 
aid  of  notoriety— «n  entire  stranger-^m  a  stage  where  the  most 
oeiebfvted  performers  of  the  age  had  displayed  their  skiU^^-aMl 
without  the  countenance  of  a  fiiend  to  encourage  him  in  the 
undertaking— his  success  however  was  complete;  he  was  rap** 
turoody  applauded  and  caressed  by  all,  and  returned  to  liondOU' 
amply  supplied  with  connections  to  commence  his  career  in  tike 
netropcdis.  The  great  reputation  he  has  established  here^  andr 
the  gigantic  strides  he  has  made  in  his  art  both  as  a  performer  aa4 
composer,  are  too  well  known  to  need  our  ftirther  record.  Perbapa 
there  are  few  instances  of  an  equal  progress  to  be  found  in  the 
hiat«nry  of  the  arts,  and  if  he  were  not  still  in  the  prime  of  maa* 
heed,  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  talents  shouM 
have  selong  remained  secluded  firom  that  circle,  of  which  tbey 
were  dsstioedtobecomeso  brilliant  an  ornament. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  last  Mr.  Kalkbrenoer  set  off  on  a 
tonr  through  Ireland  and  Scotland — ^intending  first  to  visit  Cork,, 
and  firom  thence  to.proceed  to  the  lakes  of  Killamey.  But  haiving* 
arrived  at  Bristol  a  few  hours  after  the  Cork  packet  had  sailed^ 
he  proceedied  at  once  to  Dublin.  As  this  was  a  season' of  th& 
year  when  all  the  Ugher  classes  had  quitted  town,  he  had  ne 
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intention  of  turning  his  tour  to  any  other  purpoae  than  that  otf 
amusement*  His  arrival,  however,  was  no  sooner  known  than  all 
the  professors  assembled,  and  having  declared  that  it  would  be  a 
discredit  to  the  national  taste,  if  a  roan  of  such  eminence  should 
pass  through  their  city  without  gratifying  the  public  with  a  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  unanimously  proffered  him  theif  assistance^ 
with  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  was  impossible  an  artist  of  hia 
high  reputation  could  give  a  concert  without  attracting  a  brilliant 
audience.  An  announcement  was  therefore  immediately  made, 
and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  hear  his  performance,  that  the. 
room  at  the  Rotundo  was  thronged  at  an  early  hour,  and  families 
of  the  first  consequence  came  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the 
country  to  be  present  on  the  occasion^  Every  piece  which  he 
performed  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the  warm- 
hearted character  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  when  Mr.  K.  had 
completed  a  fine  extemporaneous  effusion,  the  audience  was  so 
highly  delighted,  that  an  instantaneous  and  universal  call  was 
made  upon  bis  imagination  for  a  secMd  treat  of  the  same  de- 
scription. This  he  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the 
room  resounded  with  accclamations  of  applause  for  several  mi-* 
nutes  after  its  conclusion.  So  much  public  curiosity  was  excited, 
by  the  general  report  of  his  extraordinary  talents^  that  he  waa^ 
prevailed  upon  to  give  another  concert  in  the  morning,  in  order 
io  accommodate  the  &milies  who  were  residing  in  the  vicinity* 
The  room  was  again  thronged,  and  the  artist  was  again  greeted 
with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  In  the  meanwhile  he  'w^a  besieged 
with  applicants  for  instruction,  and  pressing  invitations  were  sent 
to  him  from  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfast.  The  latter  town  being 
in  the  direction  for  Scotland,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal 
having  handsomely  offered  him  the  use  of  the  assembly  rooms,  he 
was  unable  to  accept  the  invitations  to  the  South,  and  immedi- 
ately made  arrangements  for  proceeding  to  the  North.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  professors  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  mark  their  re- 
spect for  Mr.  K.  both  as  an  artist  and  a  gentleman,  gave  him  a 
handsome  dinner  at  Morrison's  Hotel.  The  number  of  tickets 
being  limited,  many  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction  applied  in 
vain  to  be  of  the  party.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  K.  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  admirable  style  in  which  the  vocalists  of  the 
sister  kingdom  execute  glees,  and  he  expressed  himself  to  have 
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nerer  been  more  delighted.  Sir  John  Stevenson  was  present, 
and  Dr.  Spray  w^s  in  the  chair.  At  Belfast,  the  Marquess  and 
Marchioness  of  Donegal,  and  all  the  neighbouring  families  of 
distinction,  were  present  &t  Mr.  K.'s  concert,  and  the  orchestra 
was  filled  with  amateurs  of  the  highest  respectability,  who 
volunteered  their  services,  in  order  to  render  the  band  as  com- 
plete as  pfMBiUe*  N«  less  admiration  and  success  atteiided 
Mr.  K.  here,  as  well  as  at  Olasgow,  to  which  city  he  next  pro- 
ceeded in  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Scottish 
capital  all  the  principal  professors  came  forward  in  a  body,  and 
offered  him  their  assistance,  if  he  would  favour  the  city  with  a 
public  performance. — Gratified  with  such  a  handsome  demonstra- 
tion of  esteem,  Mr.  K.  immediately  announced  a  concert,  and 
although  it  was  upon  the  very  eve  of  the  commencement  of  the 
grand  musical  festival,  the  room  was  so  thronged  that  numbers  were 
unable  to  gain  admittance.  No  difference  of  national  character 
was  distinguishable,  and  his  performances  were  received  with 
no  less  enthusiasm  than  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The  effect  he 
produced  in  an  extemporaneous  performance  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  again  called  upon  for  a  second  effort,  in  which  he  suc«> 
ceeded  to  the  admiration  of  his  delighted  audience.  Up  to  this 
period  Mr.  Kalkbrenner  had  been  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Alday,  the  celebrated  violinist,  who,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
begin  to  decline  in  their  powers  of  execution,  maintains  a  fresh- 
ness, vigour,  and  beauty  of  taste,  seldom  found  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  Having  remained  at  Edinburgh  during  the  time  of 
the  festival,  Mr.  K.  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  another  concert 
immediately  after  its  conclusion.  Between  800  and  900  people 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  and  the  exalted  opinion  formed  of 
his  talents  at  the  former  concert  was  here  confirmed — so  that  with 
the  solid  satisfaction  contained  in  his  pocket,  and  with  so  many 
additional  wreaths  added  to  the  chaplet  of  fame  'with  which  he 
was  already  crowned,  this  eminent  artist  cannot  but  feel  highly 
gratified  with  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  his  tour. 
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THE  KING'S  THEATRE. 

Jl  HE  evil  Btar  that  has  bung  over  this  establishaiest,  fron  its 
irst  ritingabove  the  ruins  of  the  house  ((^.e^troyed  by  firey  appean 
still  to  follow  the  proprietors  and  managers.  In  our  fiist  yoiuuie 
we  traeed  the  lines  not  only  of  the  early  history  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  but  we  followed  out  our  sketch  to  that  date^  namely,  to 
the  close  of  the  season  of  1818.  Mr.  Waters  was  than  the  osten- 
sible proprietor.  Not  long  after,  he  left  England  (compelled  to 
this  course  as  it  was  said  by  the  embarrassments  of  the  theatre,) 
and  the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  banker. 
By  him  the  house  was  subse^iuently  let  to  Mr.  Ebers.  The  year 
before  last  (18S3)  it  was  conducted  by  a  committee,  under  a  cer- 
tain guarantee  to  Mr.  Ebers. 

Mr.  Ayrton,  who  acted  as  the  director  of  the  music  and  of  the 
concern  generally  for  Mr.  E.  was  superseded  in  1888  by  the 
Chevalier  Petracchi,  for  some  time  the  impresario  of  the  Theatro 
della  Scab,  at  Milan. 

A  loss  was  incurred  of  about  nine  thousand  pounds,  which 
balance  Mr.  Ebers  daims  of  the  committee.* 

Under  these  discouaiging  circumstances  there  appeared  to  be 
great  difficulty  in  opening  the  house  in  1821 ;  but  an  arrangement, 
it  new  appeun,  was  made,  by  which  a  committee,  consistnig  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  Earl  Glengal,  Colonel  Cook,  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  De  Roos,  became  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  &c. 
(ten  thousand  pounds)  while  Signer  BenelU,  an  Italian,  was 
really  the  sole  proprietor  and  lessee.  Messrs.  Chippendall  and 
Yailop,  solicitors  of  respectability,  became  sureties  for  other  parts 
of  the  covenants,  transacted  much  of  the  business  of  the  concern, 
and  by  the  public  at  large  Benelli  was  considered  merely  as  the 
agent  of  some  or  of  all  of  thes#  parties.  In  spite  of  the  proverbial 
credulity  of  English  traders,  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 

*  It  is  reported  that  the  contfact  under  which  Benelii  (or  his  friends)  holds 
was  concluded  in  the  middle  of  the  season  of  1829,  the  contractor  under- 
taking to  abide  by  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  current  season.  It  turned  out  a 
loss,  and  the  payment  has  been  ever  since  it  is  said  a  matter  ofdupate. 
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pomble,  ufmk  any  other  groimd  to  accoust  ibr  the  cvedit  ob- 
teined  (^  thb  ibreigiior^  whose  dMtraeter  was  loweFtd  by  preFiovs 
transactiov  abroad,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  which  would  pro- 
bably  have  excluded  him   from  any  considerable  trust  in  this 
cottotry,  and  it  is  not  only  wonderful,  but  it  reflects  tome  dis- 
honour on  the  parties  who  titus  assisted,  whether  igaorantly  oc 
adrisodly,  in  placing  such  a  man  in  such  a  situation  of  public 
tonidence.    He  is  stated  howeiwr  to  have  displayed  no  slight 
powers  of  intrigue  in  bringing  matters  to  this  point.    His  first 
step  was  to  induce  Mr.  Ebers  to  believe  that  he  could  be  of  in- 
finite service  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  opera;  he  contrived  at 
the  same  time  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  more  powerful  set  of 
protectors.    Mr.  Ebers  had  however  so  fiir  detected  his  nmchina- 
tions  as  to  discover  that  he  had  made  engagements  with  professors, 
by  which  he  deduced  a  considerable  per  centage  to  himself,    la 
that  of  one  of  the  base  singers  it  is  understood  that  he  secured  to 
himself  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  upon  the  terms.     Benelli  stood 
as  ill  with  the  first  committee,  which  consisted  of  tlie  Marquess  of 
Aylesbury,  Earls  Fife,  Montescue,  and  Lauderdale,  and  the  Count 
San  Antonio,  as  with  Mr.  Ebers ;  he  therefore  set  himself  to  work 
to  make  good  his  footing  with   the  second  committee,   whose 
names  we  have  already  recited.    Between  these  parties  and  Mr. 
Ebers  he  soon  endeavoured  to  sow  distrust,  in  the  hope  of  de- 
priving the  latter  of  the  theatre,  and  finally  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  obtaining  the  lease,  but  in  prevailing  upon  Messrs.  Chip- 
pendall  and  Yallop  to  countenance  his  appointment  by  their  surety- 
ship and  their  agency. 

It  was  thus  that  the  King's  Theatre,  the  most  splendid  Opera 
House  in  the  world,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture is  lavished,  was  re-opened  in  January,  1824.    It  is  needless  to 
detail  further  thaft  we  have  informer  articles  narrated,  the  trans* 
actions  of  the  season.    Never  was  there  so  much  promise — Never 
was  there  so  little  performed.    Rossini  was  engaged  to  write  an 
opera,  which  ho  dUd  not  write,  and  to  direct  perfennaiiees  at  which 
he  never  attended.    Cofbran  was  superseded  by  Catalan!,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Madame  De  Begnis,  yet  with  these  and  with 
Madame  Caradori,  no  opem  could  be  given  in  strength.    The 
houses  appeared  constantly  foil,  the  free  list  was  suspended ;— the 
season  closes,  and  the  manager  flies  to  the  continent.    The  ea^ 
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pences  are  stated  to  anoaat  to  sixty  thdas^iid  pooads — Uie  tm^ 
ceipts  to  forty-five — and  the  whole  deficiency  of  fifteen  tfcoivand 
18  left  undischarged.  The  coonnittee,  Mr.  Eberf,  «id  MesMrsr. 
Chipp^ndall  and  Yallop,  disclaim  all  general  responsibility, 
which  is  transferred  to  Benelli  alone.  The  singen  and  dancers 
are  only  paid  in  part,*  some  are  reduced  to  absolute  ruin,  many 
are  severely  distressed,  and  most  of  them  injured.  A  fertile  field  is 
left  for  legal  litigation.    Mr.  Ebers  appeals  to  the  Chaacellor,f 

*  In  the  instance  of  Signor  Remoriiii,  the  manager  and  proprietor  took  a 
singular  mode  of  deed? ing  his  own  treasarer  and  the  singer  at  the  same  fine. 
He  asked  Remorinl  when  he  wished  to  be  paid,  and  11.  said  as  soon  as  he  con« 
Teniently  could  be.  B.  then  desired  him  to  entrust  him  with  the  receipt,  and 
he  would  get  the  sum  from  the  casliier.  Benelli  subsequently  tells  Remoriiii 
that  they  had  no  cash  in  the  house,  but  that  in  a  few  d^ys  be  shall  be  paid. 
Remorini,  on  application  for  the  amount  of  the  sum  due  to  him,  finds  his 
receipt  in  the  hands  of  the  ca.shier,  of  whom  Benelli  had  taken  the  cash. 
Benelli  then  ga?e  Remorini  a  bill  on  Italy  not  worth  a  farthing,  to»k  a 
balance,  and  departed.  He  has  arrived  at  Naples.  This  was  alike  a  novel  and 
ingenious  though  a  circuitous  mode  of  paying  yet  not  paying,  and  of  obtain- 
ing  an  acknowledgment  of  payment  made  yet  not  made. 

f  Court  of  Chancery^  Monday^  Noo.  ^Q.-^Ebert  v,  BeneUL 
Much  preliminary  conversation  took  place  upon  the  order  of  this  petition, 
the  urgency  of  which,  in  regard  to  the  approach  of  the  season,  was  strongly 
pressed  on  the  one  <>ide,  while,  from  some  neglect  of  the  solicitors  on  the  otl^r, 
which  the  Ijord  Chancellor  severely  reprobated,  the  counsel  were  not  foUy 
instructed.     It  was  arranged  at  last  that  the  petition  should  be  opened. 

Mr.  Hart  stated  the  nature  of  the  motion,  which  was,  thai  a  manager  and 
receiver  should  be  appointed  to  direct  the  property  and  apply  the  reoeipts,  and 
that  the  plaintifT  might  be  at  liberty  to  offer  his  services  for  the  manegement  to 
the  Master,  to  do  it  without  fee  or  reward,  and  that  Mr.  Allen  might  be 
restored  as  a  receiver.  The  motion  arose  out  of  a  contract  for  renting  the 
theatre  now  in  question  before  the  Court,  by  the  plaintiff's  bill  for  specific 
performance,  and  by  a  cross  bill  of  defendant  praying  to  be  released  from  a 
fraudulent  bargain.  The  securities  of  defendant  (who  was  described  as  a  man 
pf  straw)  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  contract,  were  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Earl 
Glengal^  Hod.  F.  De  Roos,  Mr.  Chippendall,  and  Mr.  Yaliop.  The  objectioQ 
to  the  fidfilment  of  the  contract  was,  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  to  have  10,000^ 
from  the  defendant  for  giving  up  the  theatre  to  him,  with  the  incumbrances  of 
the  current  teaaon— 4he  property  to  be  takon  for  better  or  worse  by  the 
defendant — ^had  neglected  to  inform  him  of  debts  aniounttog  to  between  SOOOL 
and  10,000/.  which  were  due  upon  it  at  the  time.  The  Court  would  see,  that 
however  that  contract  might  be  eventually  disposed  of,  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
all  parties  that  the  most  effectual  preparatioas  should  be  made  to  make  the 
season,  which  w|S  now  rapidly*  approaching,  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
property.  Thursday^  Dec^  2. 

At  the  last  sitdng  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Hart  had  made  a  motion  in  this  cause 

<for  a  reference  to  tho  Master  to  appoint  a  manager  and  receiver,  with  a  view  in 

getting  in  the  profits  of  the  ensusng  season,  with  leave  to  Mr.  Allen  to  offer 

himself  as  a  receiver,  ^nd  Jthe  plaintiff,  without  salary  or  reward,  to  offer 

hlmtclf  for  the  maaagerp 
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to  put  him  again  iato  the  mwlagadiieiit  of  the  .theatre,   Bi^- 

Mr.  Sagden  new  appeared  for  two  of  the  serefies  of  Beodli  to  oppose  the 
motioa.  The  origMel  ceotnctwaB  between  Ebers  end  Beneiti;  The  latMr 
had  andertaken  the  lease,  which  the  former  had  in  possessioo,  of  the  theatre^ 
together  with  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  current  season  of  1893.  *  The  possession 
was  scarcely  transferred  before  the  defendant  discoTered  deficiencies,  in  the 
nature  of  debts  and  losses,  amounting  to  nearly  lOfiOOL  Upon  wMch,  ki 
Michaelmas  Term,  1833,  he  applied  to  the  Court  to  be  reiiered  from  the 
contract,  on  the  ground  of  frauu  in  the  representation  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Ebers  had  filed  a  cross  bill  for  specific  perfomwnce.  The  interests  of  Benelli 
were  of  course  bound  up  with  those  of  his  sureties.  The  learned  counsel 
contended,  that  this  was  a  motion  most  unprecedented  In  its  nature  and 
pretensions.  There  had  been  a  perfect  assignment  both  in  law  and  equity  of 
the  estate,  without  a  power  reserfed  of  re-entry.  So  that  until  the  ded8km,,tlle 
whole  responsibility  most  be  with  Benelli  and  his  sureties.  There  might  be 
something  in  it,  if  Mr.  Ebers  were  anxious  to  do  justice,  either  by  standing  to 
the  agreement,  or  submitting  to  the  dissolution  of  it,  according  to  the  equity  of 
the  contract.  But  his  object  was  simply  to  bind  the  defendant  and  his  sureties 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  Could  it  be  Ibtened  to  for  a  moment  that  he 
should  hold  them  bound  by  all  the  coyenants  of  that  agreement,  and  yet  that 
he  should  come  here  for  an  order  to  rebeive  and  manage  against  his  own  lessee  ? 
The  ouly  way  in  which  Mr.  Ebers  could  obtain  controul  over  tins  property  was 
by  bringing  and  succeeding  in  an  action  of  ejectment  at  law,  by  which  alone  he 
could  now  re-enter ;  and  If  he  did  so,  the  defendant  would,  by  the  same  means, 
obtain  a  release  from  the  contract,  and  the  sureties  would  be  no  longer  bound, 
which  was  all  the  relief  sought ;  excepting  the  reimbursement  of  1000^  already 
paid  by  the  defendant  to  Mr.  Ebers,  on  account  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Hoirne  appeared  for  the  other  noUemen  and  gentiemen  who  were 
sureties  for  the  rents  on  behalf  of  Benelli,  whose  absence,  occasioned  most 
probably  by  engagements  which  he  was  busy  in  making  with  Italian  and  Frendi 
^  artists  for  the  approaching  season,  was  no  reason  for  inducing  the  Court  to 
•oppose  that  he  would  not  return  in  good  time,  and  make  the  most  or  his 
property,  so  long  as  the  delay  of  the  cause  should  compel  him  to  hold  the  th^tre. 
But  whatCTCr  became  of  the  property  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Ebers  could  hare 
no  right  to  call  it  In  question.  Would  Mr.  Ebers  pretend  that  Mr.  Benelli,  if 
he  shoidd  come  over  in  time,  as  was  most  likely,  would  be  incapable  of  tile 
management  of  the  property  ?  How  came  Mr.  Ebers,  in  the  former  possession 
of  the  property,  to  appoint  him  his  chief  artist?  It  was  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Ebers 'found  him,  or  thought  him  capable  of  the  management,  when  he  (Mr. 
Ebers)  on  very  good  grounds,  suspected  his  own  abilities  for  that  office.  Mr. 
Ebers  had  got  rid  of  his  unprofitable  lease :  he  had  doubted  Benelli's  respond- 
bilfty ;  he  had  required,  and  he  obtained,  the  best  sureties  which  could  be 
giyen  for  the  payment  of  the  rent ;  he  had  sued  Benelli  for  specific  perform- 
ance of  the  contract ;  he  h^  proceeded  by  an  action  at  law  io  recover  the 
value  of  the  bond ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  by  which  he  had  so 
effectually  divested  himself  of  the  legal  estate,  and  thrown  it  on  Benelli  and 
his  sureties,  he  now  came  to  the  Court  to  abstract  the  only  security  which  the 
bondsmen  could  have — ^the  theatre  itself,  and  put  it  In  the  custody  of  the  Court. 
All  they  asked  was  the  contract;  and  if  Mr.  Ebers  chose  to  release  the  sureties 
from  their  legal  liabilities,  for  any  thing  that  tiiey  cared,  he  would  be  mqst 
welcome  to  the  motion.  That  which  they  did  object  to  was,  that  they  should 
be  held  by  their  legal  liabilities,  under  a  state  of  tilings,  and  a,  situation  of  tfie 
property,  totally  different  from  those  under  which  they  became  bound. 
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mUi  Unsdlf  phMMcoln  Mr*  Bi»0ra,  but  tke  veodrd  tMiii^  witk- 

Th0  Loffd  CiMiicenor  said,  that  the  inaiQ  question  was-^whether  fhe  secori- 
tioacMld  be  held  boand,  except  as  t9  the  leg^  eiecte  of  tiie  lease. 

Mr^^  TresUTe  followed  Mr.  lioroe,  and  observed  on  the  ioeqattable  natnre 
of  Mr.  EbersVmotioii,  ia  regard  to  the  legal  liabilities  of  the  sureties ;  because 
Mr.  Ebersy  when  appointed  to  the  maBagetnent,  would  soon  obtain  possession 
of  MMire  money  than  would  anflce  to  pay  t^  half-year's  rent,  and  he  would 
immediately  apply  it  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  contract  How  was  it  possible 
to  allow  him  tbat  power  without  first  calling  upon  him  to  release  the  securities 
from  thmr  legal  liabilities  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  ? 

Mr.  Hart,  lor  the  plaintiff,  replieid,  and  contended  that  the  only  abject  in 
opposing  the  motion  was,  that  of  frightening  Mr.  Ebers  into  a  surrender  of  the 
sureties  which  he  held,  and  which  no  equity  could  impeach  or  touch  by  potting 
the  property  of  the  theatre,  for  the  safety  of  which  he  was  ultimately  bound,  in 
a  atate  of  peril,  which  not  only  threatened  destruction  to  the  property,  but  to 
Mr.  Ebers  also,  if  he  should  fail  in  bis  suit.  He  contended  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  all  parties  that  Mr.  Ebers  should  be  put  into  the  management  of  the 
property,  whm^  Irom  the  whole  fiice  and  colour  of  the  transactions,  all  parties 
were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Benelli  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  a  farthing  of 
the  money. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  question  was,  if  the  sureties  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  contract  between  Eiiersand  Benelli  apart  from  the  inden- 
tures oC  tiie  lease.  The  Court  ooukl  not  insist  upon  putting  sureties  in  a  worse 
situation  than  that  la  which  they  had  placed  themseUes.  There  might  be 
many  equities  in  the  contract  between  fibers  and  Benelli,  in  which  the  sureties 
eoold  not  bo  implicated  beyond  the  terms  and  indentures  of  the  lease.  '  A 
surety  had  a  right  to  say— <<  Don't  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  better  dealt  with  in 
such  or  such  a  atate  of  management*  I  hare  only  bound  myself  to  a  particular 
safety,  which  b  roid  if  you  insist  upon  doing  that  whi<?h  you  hare  engaged  shall 
not  be  doae  without  my  couseat.  You  may  proceed  to  resume  the  management 
under  the  powers  of  re-entiy ;  but  you  do  it  at  your  own  peril  with  regard  to 
the  equitable  conditiQns  of  the  bond  by  which  you  hold  me."  No  doubt  Mr. 
Ebers  was  right  if  he  oould  tuceeed  in  forcing  them  so  far  to  abide  by  the 
contract,  aad  wairing  that  right  which  he  certainly  would  arail  himself  of  to 
re-enter  by  an  action  at  law ;  but  his  Lordship  could  discover  no  right  in 
himself  to  alter  the  general  law  of  sureties.  He  proposed  to  take  home  the 
affidarits  and  the  two  trust-deeds,  and  giro  them  a  careful  perusal  before  he 
pronounced  upon  the  motion. 

JVul(qr>  Dec,  3. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had  read  orer  the  two  deeds-^oae 
binding  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  with  some  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as 
aureties  for  the  rent  under  the  lease;  the  other,  in  which  Messrs.  Chlppeodall 
and  Yallop  were  bound  for  all  the  other  covenants  in  the  contract  between , 
Ebers  and  Benelli,  and  in  which  the  former  indenture  of  lease  was  redied. 
Upon  this  last  deed,  though  the  indenture  of  lease  or  subdemise  was  mentioiied, 
yet  there  was  nothing  specific  to  show  that  Messrs.  Chippendall  and  Yallop 
were  to  be  bound  equally  with  the  sureties  for  the  payment  of  rent.  Upon 
the  first-meatfoned  deed,  his  Lordship,  after  the  most  careful  perusal  of  both, 
eould  find  notUng  whatever  which  bound  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  the 
o^rsurefies  for  the  rent,  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  other  covenants  in  the 
contract  for  wMch  Messrs.  Chippendall  and  Yallop  were  separately  bound. 
He  begged  Mr.  Hart  to  do  him  the  favour  to  read  over  the  deed»  once  more. 
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drawn,*  the  grounds  of  the  net  mi  are  not  diicloMd*    In  the  nmu* 
while  no  arranganent  can  be  made  respeeting  the  opening  of  tha 


and  point  out  to  the  Court,  if  possible,  any  one  expression  which  required  that 
the  house  should  belLept  open  at  ail,  or  anj  which  would  jostifj  the  Court  Su 
appointing  a  manager  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  fibers,  without  tlie  acquieseeoce  of 
the  sureties,  either  those  for  the  rent,  or  those  for  the  separate  covenants. 
How  were  thej  to  bind  the  saveties  beyond  the  ferais  whi<A  Hie  suredes 
themselves  had  subscribed  and  were  ready  to  admowiadgB  2  This  bekg  ta,  if 
he  were  to  be  pressed  for  liis  opinion  upon  the  legal  effect  of  granting  the  pre* 
sent  motion,  with  regard  to  those  sureties,  he  must  plainly  declare  that  he 
thought  the  granting  of  it  coDtrary  to  their  wiH  wodd  luwe  the  effiBct  of 
releasiiig  them  from  their  responsibiUtv.  Mr.  Ebew  had  taken  sniBciciit 
precautions  in  the  deeds  to  secure  the  fuffilment  of  the  covenants,  or,  in  failure 
of  them,  ample  iDdemnification  under  the  bonds,  together  with  a  fight  'of 
reiesivy  upon  the  d^ult  of  Beuelii  as  Ao  any  of  the  conditions*  Amoag 
those  conditions  and  obligations  there  was  no  mention  of  any  which  required 
Benelli  to  manage  this  ^perty  in  any  particular  way.  Then  how  could  the 
Court  grant  to  Mr.  fibers  so  much  more  than  was  aecared  to  him  in  the  deeds  ? 
He  might  daimaU  the  boMfits  of  the  deeds;  but  the  Cow*  could  give  Urn  ae 
more.  In  other  words,  it  could  not  compel  the  lessee  and  sureties  to  a 
management  of  the  property  which  was  incompatible  with  the  situation  in 
which  they  had  involuntarily  placed  themselves,  vrithoot  releasing  them  from 
their  oblii^ion. 

Mr.  Hart  said,  that  it  never  had  been  his  iarteation  to  carry  tills  motioa 
against  ^ke  will  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  tlie  other  sweties,  whose 
consent  was  of  course  necessary  to  the  arrangement*  The  reason  why  fir, 
Ebers  had  presumed  upon  obtaining  that  consent  was,  that  no  other  metfiod 
could  be  devised  to  save  tlie  property  from  entire  destruciiQn.  Of  course  Mr. 
Eliers,  however  earnest  for  the  proiection  and  preservaitioB  of  tiie  property  by 
placing  it  #1  ofediis  under  the  proteotioa  «f  the  Court,  ooakl  1^ 
which  he  had  upon  the  sureties,  though  the  eflfect  of  their  oppositiesi  would 
ceitainly  be,  that  the  property  wouAd  come  to  th6  dags. 

*  Qmrt  of  King's  Bench,  Dec  ^.---BeneUi  v«  Ebers. 
When  this  cause  was  called  on  for  trial,  Mr.  Scarlett  rose,  and  informed  hts 
Lordship  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Opera4iou6e  had  been  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.    It  was  likely  to  be  a  very  long  cause:  he  therefore 
suggested  the  propriety  of  notventering  upon  it  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justioe  could  not,  he  said,  postpone  the  cause.    He  was 
v«iy  willing  to  undei|^  the  fatigue  of  liearing  it  that  day. 

Mr.  Scarlett---My  Lord,  we  certainly  cannot  &iish  it  to-nigiit;  there  is  an 
Innnettse  mass  of  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  your  Lordship. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice«^Thea  we  will  take  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get 
through  to<<lay,  and  hear  the  remainder  to^^uNrrow. 

Mr.  Scarlett^— Bc^  my  Lord,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  get  through  it 
to*morrow. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  Mr.  Scarlett  that  the  business  must  be  taken 
■I  regular  order. 

Mr.  Scarlett—* As  this  case  is  a  veiy  impctftant  one,  and  cannot  certainly 
Iwfinislied  to^night^or  perhaps  even  to-morrow,  I  shall  withdraw  the  record. 

The  record  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 
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theatre  and  this' vast  establishment,  the  pi^rfeetion  of  dramatic 
musical  art,  the  resort  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land, 
upon  which  so  much  money  has  been  lavished,  upon  which  so  many 
artists  depend,  appears  likely  to  remain  closed  for  a  period  which 
is  indefinite.  To  complete  the  confusion,  Mr.  Chambers,  in  whose 
hands  the  property  is  vested,  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending the  payments  of  his  banking-house,  and  Mr.  Waters,  who 
had  been  declared  in  contempt  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,*  re- 
appears upon  the  scene  of  action. 

It  is  for  us  to  regard  the  Italian  opera  only  as  a  theatre  of  art, 
and  as  an  amusement  of  the  highest  class ;  our  examinations  of  its 
pretensions  therefore  must  be  always  directed  to  its  influence  upon 
taste,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  satisfies  all  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  expect. 

In  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  we  gave  an  ex- 
tract from  a  suppressed  pamjphlet — by  which  it  appeared,  the  re- 
ceipts were  fairly  to  be  estimated  at  £^9fl00  per  ann.    Since  the 

*  Couri  of  Chancery^  Monda^j  Nov.  20. — Chambers  t.  fVaiers. 

Mr.  Hart  applied  to  the  Court  for  leave  to  allow  the  defeadaut,  who  was 
found  in  contempt  for  want  of  answer,  to  appear  and  plead  instead,  of  having 
the  bill  taken  against  him  pro  cotifessoy  as  had  been  prayed  in  this  and  aaother 
matter  of  the  same  kind  now  pending. 

Mr.  Sugden  said,  that  there  never  was  such  a  motion  as  this  made  before. 
Mr.  Waters  had  chosen  to  withdraw  himself  from  EngUnd^to  reside  at  Calais. 
He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  filing  bills  and  using  all  the  means  which  the 
jnrisdiction  afforded  for  annoying  others,  but  for  18  months  had  refused  ail 
obedience  to  the  process  of  the  Court  when  issued  against  himself.  He  had 
not  only  delayed  answering  the  bill,  but  had,  after  repeated  warnings,  been 
d^ared  in  contempl.  Attachment  had  issued,  which  was  retorned  with  pro- 
clamation ;  and  after  all  these  proceedings  to  compel  him  to  plead,  he  very 
coolly  applied  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  offer  his  plea,  answer  of  demurrer 
to  the  bill,  as  if  none  of  this  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Hart  contended  that  this  was  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Court, 
whose  process  for  contempt  might  always  be  avoided,  by  the  defendant  coming 
in  to  answer,  and  paying  the  costs  of  his  contempt  And  though  he  could 
not  dte  particular  cases  in  which  the  application  liad  succeeded,  there  were 
some  in  the  books  in  which  the  Court  had  entertained  the  argument  for  ab- 
solving contempt,  even  where  the  order  had  issued  upon  contempt 

The  T.«ord  Chancellor  apprehended  that  there  must  be  some  general  niie  t^ 
apply  to  these  cases ;  othenrise  a  platntiir  might  be  put  off  from  his  answer  for 
18  months ;  and  the  defendant,  after  remaining  abroad,  perhaps  going  abroad 
with  the  manifest  intention  to  commit  contempt,  would,  by  putting  hi  his 
answer,  stand  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  answered  at  first  He  therefore  dlrectedl 
that  this  matter  should  stand  peremptorily  for  Thursday  morning,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  Hart  was  directed  to  look  into  the  cases,  and  inform  the 
Court  what  was  the  general  rule  observed  by  it  to  defendants  so  circumstanced. 
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dateoftU8calc«l«tiai|tlieyhaTesttnk9tt8eeiii8)tojg4d,000,notwilh* 
standing  additions  to  the  price  of  the  subscription  boxes.  Ac- 
counts (from  the  same  book)  showed  that  the  stage  expences  were 
not  more  than  jg  18,500,  though  they  are  probably  considerably  in- 
creased. In  a  still  later  article  (page  46  of  this  volume)  we  have 
cited  the  computation  of  the  expences  of  a  really  good  opera,  by  a 
very  able  foreign  judge,  and  the  expences  of  the  King's  theatre, 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Petracchi^  to  be  £50,000  per  ann.  .The 
inference  we  should  draw  from  all  these  facts,  is  simply  this  i  that 
while  the  concern  has  been  found  ruinous  to  all  its  managers,  and 
profitable  only  to  lawyers,  the  public  has  paid  enormously  for  its 
amusements,  which  have  never  (in  all  respects)  equalled  what  the 
public  has.  a  right  to  expect,  because  the  embarrassments  of  the 
theatre  have  precluded  the  managers  from  such  an  employment  of 
capital^  and  such  a  concentration  of  mind  to  the  subject,  as  should 
give  the  stage  the  best  possible  combination  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  which  the  English  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  from  smh 
an  establishment. 

We  shall  DOW  submit  to  the  reader  a  calculation  of  the  expenCeA 
of  the  theatre  last  season.  In  the  judgment  of  persons  of  long 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  of  others  .who  are  actually 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  ikcts,  it  exhibits  a  statement  very 
near  the  truth — insofiir  as  visible  and  fair  sources  of  expenditure 
are  ceneeraed.  With  all  others—^with  invisible  expences — the 
pHbli<t  have  little  or  nothing  to  do — in  point  of  fact,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  such.  This  statea&ent  makes  the  present  alledged 
deficieneies  appear  only  the  more  extraordinary«  .^ 

KING^S  THEATRE,  1824. 

Kossini  (Cximposer)    J^IOOO 

Wadaine  Ronzi  De  Degnis)       -tAnn 

with  a  free  Iknelit  ....  J      ^^^ 

Mad.  Pasta    « 1400 


Mad.  Colbran  Rossini    1500 

Mad.  Caradori   600 

Mad.VMtris    600 

Mad.  Biagiidi 900 

Mad.  Graziani 200 

Sigtior  Garcia    1000 

Signor  Curioat  witli  a  idat)  «^^ 

Aenefit    T.-J  ^^ 

Signar  De  Begnis   800 

Signer  Remorioi 700 


Signor  Porto < .  •  < . . . . «  fOO 

Sigtior  Benetli 600 

Signor  Placet  for  a  few  oigbts  900 

Siguor  RoBichi    ..<«..«,••.  360 

Signor  Franceschi    900 

M.  Auoier  (ballet  nu^ster)  . .  1000 

Mad.r^Gros    «. 1300 

Mad.  tton$i  Ve8«ri9 1000 

Mademoiselle  Nobict HOO 

MademoaseUe  Idaliee  ......  600 

Mad*A««er    .4 ,,.  600 

M.Albert 1000 

M.Ve^tm   900 

M.  FerdifMUid    700 
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M.I^  Blond    600 

M.  Veiiafra    300 

M.  Boisgerard 300 

M.  Goillet    400 

Stgnor  Coccia 300 

Signer  Spagnoletti   250 

leader  of  the  Ballet  .......  300 

Centroiii    200 

Bassoon     150 

Prompter    1 50 

Director  of  the  Chorus 160 

Scene  Painters   -. .  1000 

Corps  de  Ballet    6000 


Chorus    12^ 

The  Band  60  1 

Attendants 10  i       say 

Lighting  (Gas  and  Oil)  U  f      6000 

per  niglit   £^^ 


£35^760 
Rent    10,000 

de4«,7«0 


£29,760 

The  only  additional  item  to  this  account  that  we  remember,  is 
the  payment  to  Madame  Catalani  for  the  nights  she  appeared, 
and  the  wardrobe  and  stage  properties,  which  in  round  numbers 
we  will  admit  to  make  up  the  amount  to  £50,000.  This  estimate 
(which  we  believe  to  be  substantially  correct)  is  corroborated 
by  the  admission  of  the  Chevalier  Petracchi. 

We  have  a  right  to  presume,  from  Mr.  Chambers  having  been 
satisfied  in  his  contract  with  Mr.  Ebers,  and  by  the  terms  Mr.' 
Ebers  made  with  Benelli  and  his  securities,  that  a  rent  of 
jg  10,000  per  annum  is  an  adequate  satisfection  for  the  capital  ex* 
pended  upon  the  theatre.  We  have  seen,  by  the  calculations  of 
engagements  submitted,  that  the  receipt  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
other  expences.  It  is  clear  then,  that  leaving  a  fair  compensation 
to  the  lessee,  the  sum  taken  ought  to  furnish  to  the  public  a 
fine  opera  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  close  of  next  season  the  property 
boxes,  to  the  number  of  sixty-eight,  fall  in,*  which  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  house  at  least  jgl7,000,  thus  augmenting  the  receipts  to 
the  treasury  to  jg6S,000,  taking  the  reduced  calculation  of  the  last 
season  as  the  foundation. t 

*  The  nature  of  these  boxes  may  not  perhaps  be  generally  understood : — 
When  the  house  was  built,  posssession  of  certain  boxes  was  granted  to  indivi- 
duals for  a  given  term,  on  condition  of  an  advance  of  cash.  The  leases  of  these 
boxes  (so  to  call  them)  cease  after  this  season,  and  they  revert  to  the  proprie- 
tor, whoever  he  may  be.  Hitherto  the  lessees  have  either  used  the  boxes 
or  let  their  tickets,  through  booksellers  or  agents,  for  the  season,  week,  or 
night. 

+  It  is  difficult  to  compute  what  the  actual  advantages  may  be.  For  in  the 
first  place  if  the  iMMies  be  re-let  for  the  season  io  individuals,  it  may  diminish 
the  receipts  at  the  pit  door — if  on  the  contrary  they  do  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  in  tickets,  the  receipts  may  even  be  angmenfied,  which  seems  the 
most  probable  event  of  the  two. 
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If  then  we  admit  the  data  we  have  laid  down  to  present  any 
tolerably  accurate  grounds  whereon  to  form  a  judgment,  it  shoirid 
appear  that  the  public  ought  to  be  entertained  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
It  should  seem  too  that  the  Opera  cannot  subsist,  without  the 
patronage  and  even  the  personal  interposition  of  some  of  its 
higher  patrons  in  its  management.  Is  it  not  then  a  matter  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  these  neble  persons,  that  they  should 
look  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  those 
obligations,  which  always  have,  and  according  to  the  test  of  expe* 
rience,  always  must  cripple  the  managers  and  deteriorate  the 
performance,  before  they  give  their  sanction  to  any  plan  for  its 
future  continuance  2  We  do  not  advocate  any  the  slightest  de- 
duction from  the  fair  remuneration  of  enterprise  or  of  taleut. 
^  But  neither  the  public  nor  the  creditors  of  the  house  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  litigations  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  want  of 
principle  o(  B.n  impresario ;  and  above  all  things,  it  is  disgraceful 
to  the  character  of  the  country,  th^t  mere  adventurers  should  be 
enabled,  by  the  countenance  of  persons  of  rank  and  resp^etaj>ility, 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  of  the  artists,  and  of 
the  tradesmen  connected  with  such  an  establishment.  Where  a 
man^s  previous  delinquencies  have  been  notorious,  there  is  the 
less  excuse  for  his  admission  to  association  with  the  elevated 
classes*  We  would  certainly  not  bar  any  one*s  return  to  an 
honest  life,  but  the  conduct  of  such  a  claimant  to  credit,  ought 
to  be  long  and  severely  tried,  before  he  obtains  the  degree  of 
oonfidence  implied  in  the  possession  of  so  vast  a'  property  and  so 
high  a  trust  as  the  King's  Theatre  involves. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  nothing  is  further  from  our 
desires  than  to  deduct  a  farthing  from  the  fair  compensations  of 
talent.  But  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  English  nation 
should  not  so  far  stretch  their  ideas  of  liberality,  as  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  accounted  by  all  other  eountries  a  nation  of  fools, 
whom  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  foreigner  to  impose  upon.  For 
example,  we  ask  of  those  who  pretend  to  take  a  lead  in  these 
matters,  to  compare  the  rewards  of  Rossini  in  Italy  to  those  given 
to  Rossini  in  England.  His  biographer,  whose  testimpny  stands 
uncontradicted,  asserts  that  the  best  part  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  in  running  from  theatre  to  theatre,  composing  operas  at  the 
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standard  prioe  of  about  forty  poundfl  emek  I*  But  for  coniiig  to 
England  he  demaiida  £1000.  He  does  not  aaer  all  fulfil  his  pub- 
lic contract,  but  finds  such  private  eneouragemeat  that  he  aanis 
not  le^ss,  and  frequently  much  more,  than  £dO  per  ni|^t  by  con- 
ducting  at  the  houses  of  the  great,  wh^fi  an  English  conductor  is 
paid  not  one-tenth  of  the  amount.  We  know  that  a  good  many 
of  our  nobiHty  and  gentry  have  a  contempt  of  expeace,  and 
they  probably  entertain  it  as  the  mark  of  a  fortune  which  places 
them  above  all  such  considerations.  This  is  however  an  hoaour- 
able  distinction  only  as  it  is  wisely  used*  These  very  same  per- 
^  sons  are  abundantly  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  they  are  not  parti* 
culfirly  fond  of  being  laughed  at  as  the  dupes«of  impositions  too 
gross  to  pass  upon  persons  of  meaner  condition  and  meaner  un- 
derstanding. Let  them  then  only  view  the  matter  in  its  true  light ; 
let  them  once  apprehend  and  know  that  they  realijf  are  the  objects 
« of  the  grossest  ridicule,  and  that  too  on  the  part  of  the  very  peo- 
ple of  whom  they  are  the  prey,  and  we  should  hope  their  pride, 
if  not  their  prudence,  would  take  just  alarm. 

The  singers  in  general  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  overpaid. 
Such  talents  as  those  of  Mad.  Ronai  and  of  Mad.  Pasta,  when 
the  time  for  study  and  rehearsals  and  the  fatigue  of  singing  in 
so  vast  a  theatre  are  taken  into  account,  together  with  the  fact, 
that  a  life  has  been  passed  in  making  the  attainments  which  now 
place  them  at  the  head  of  the  eminent  singers  of  Europe,  such 
talents  and  such  exertions  merit,  we  fully  admit  ^uch  a  reward. 
Mad.  Caradori  is  under  rather  than  overpaid,  an^  so  are  Signors 
Garcia  and  De  Begnis.  It  appears  however  to  us,  that  for  mere 
want  of  arrangement,  at  least  five  thousand  pounds  has  been  un- 
nacessariiy  expended  in  the  list  of  the  singers  and  of  the  ballet. 
It  is  worthy  remark,  that  Stendthal,  in  his  '<  Utopie  du  Tbeairc 

*  «*  The  glory  of  Rossini  had  now  reached  Naples."  ♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦ 
^^  Afterwards,  on  his  arriral  i^t  Naples,  Rossini  signed  a  scniiura  for  several 
years.  He  engaged  to  compose  two  new  operas,  and  was  moreorer  to  arrange 
all  the  operas  M.  Barbi^  should  think  proper  to  prodaoe  either  at  S»i  CoAf. 
or  the  secondary  theatre  of  Del  Fomb.  In  consideration  of  this  he  was  to 
receive  12,000  francs  (£500)  per  annum,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  a  bank  from 
play,  which  was  farmed  out  by  M.  Baibaja,  and  which  broagbt  in  the  com- 
poser some  thirty  or  forty  Ipuis  yearly."  SUmiikmN  Ltfef^RMsmit  page  104. 
Thasi  the  Signor  doubles  his  price  upon  the  Englishman,  and  refuses  j^lOOO  for 
the  copy-right  of  an  opera  he  has  not  yet  composed  ?  See  Musical  Magazine 
and  Ueview,  vol.  6,  pages  48  and  \%bj  ei  9cq.   * 
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Itaiieti,**  ettoneratot  wTestMo  singer^i  «ir  list  Ins  but  fifteen ; 
he  makes  the  whole  expence  no  more  than  Jgl8,666,  inclnding  a 
corps  de  ballet,  to  which  he  assigns  Jg55,000  francs.    The  differ*, 
ent  items  ought  lo  be  eompared. 

There  is  at  this  moment  a  pause  in  the  affairs  of  the  concem,  and 
these  truths  can  now  be  considered  with  more  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  with  less  disadvantage  to  individuiris,  than  kt  any 
subsequent  period.  The  vast,  the  enormous,  the  serious  charges 
attendant  upon  puUic  music  threttten  its  absolute  extinction.  The 
matter  is  not  therefore  less  momentous  to  art  and  to  artists,  than 
to  their  patrons.  The  vocal  concerts-^he  oratorios — the  King's 
theatre,  have  all  successively  sunk.  A  stand  for  reformation  must 
be  made  somewhere.* 

*  Since  the  aboTe  was  written  we  hare  recelred  the  bill  annoancing  tlie 
Bath  Concerts  this  year,  which  mns  as  fellows: 

'*  Bath  Subscription  Concerts, — ^The  Managers  of  the  late  Concerts,  with  the 
the  utmost  deference,  are  under  the  necessity  of  stating  to  their  distingnished 
patrons,  snbscribers,  and  the  public  generally,  their  intention  (for  theprtsent) 
to  discontinne  the  regular  series  o(  Subtcr^iftion  Concerts— local  ctrcomstances 
rendering  it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  produce  a  succession  of  talent,  which 
the  liberal  support  of  the  public  so  justly  entitles  them  to  expect,  and  which  luis 
not  only  l)een  the  Managers'  duty,  but  pfide,  to  procure.  With  this  conric- 
tion,  they  feel  it  would  1^  unworthy  in  them  to  receire  subscriptions  for  con- 
certs, which  probably  might  end  in  disappointment,  and  consequently  dissatis- 
faction ;  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  has 
ever  been  conceded  to  Bath,  in  thb  elegant  and  refined  amusement,  the 
Managers,  with  all  respect,  signify  their  determination  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  in  presenting  the  public  with  occasional  concerts  whenerer 
talent  and  novel^  can  be  brought  forward  worthy  of  their  countenance." 

In  pursuance  of  this  annunciation,  admission  by  single  tickets  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  subscription  for  a  series  of  nights ;  thus  the  terms  to  the  public 
were  ndsed  from  five  to  seven  shillings;  at  which,  there  arose  naturally 
enough,  considerable  dissatisfaction.  One  concert  was  given  on  Christmas 
Ere,  and  as  ^  commentary  on  the  first  bill,  comes  out  the  following  adrer- 
tiseipent ; 

^*  It  is  most  respectfully  announced,  that  the  engagements  of  Mrs.  Salmon 
and  Mr.  Braham  have  been  extended  to  Tuesday  next  (only),  when  a  Grand 
Concert  will  take  place  on  that  erening.  Sir  George  Smart  and  Mr.  Loder, 
for  the  cause  already  assigned,  cannot  have  the  honour  to  announce  a  perform- 
ance on  Tuesday  week ;  nor  are  they  at  present  enabled  to  fix  any  period  for 
another  concert" 

*  Now  we  are  conversant  with  the  experience,  ability,  and  enterprise  of  Sir 
George  Smart  and  Mr.  Ix>der,  the  conductors  of  these  concerts,  and  we  know 
how  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  these  performances.  Judging  from 
these  circumstances  alone,  we  feel  conrinced  that  the  stoppage  of  the  Btfth 
concerts  is  attributable  to  the  demands  not  to  the  paucity  of  vocal  performers. 
Ifere  then  is  another  and  a  fresh  case  in  point;  if  our  conjecture  be  founded, 
and  if  npt,  it  caq  easily  be  contradioted,  in  which  the  artist  suffers,  together 
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with  the  pdblic,  from  the  stne  cause.  We  bhune  no  one  far  fluking  the  flMMt. 
of  his  talent — it  is  perfectly  natarai — it  perfectly  fair  to  do  so.  Bat  if  persons 
of  talent  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  their  Talue,  it  lieiongs  to  the  antagonist 
powers  (the  condnctors  and  the  public)  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  We ' 
would  therefore  earnestly  recommend .  all  those  professors  who  regard  their 
own  interests,  and  who  can  understand  how  those  interests  are  connected  with 
the  facts  and  arguments  we  have  laid  down  (in  this  number  of  our  publication 
especially),  we  would  earnestly  recommend  them,  we  say,  to  weigh  well  their 
dependence  upon  the  conductors  of  music,  and  upon  the  public  itself.  We 
stand  apart,  and  in  any  sense  of  interest,  wholly  independent  The  present 
symptoms  of  the  decline  of  operas,  oratorios,  and  concerts,  are  fearfully 
ominous,  and  if  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Loder  have  determined  to  make  a  stand 
against  exorbitant  demands,  they  are  not  only  fully  borne  out  by  their  own 
interests,  but  by  the  public  consequences,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the 
public  thanks  and  support. 
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Rode  J*  bailloi^  and  Kreuixer^s  Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Violin^ 
adopted  btf  the  Comervaiorjf  ofParh^  translated  from  the  original 
edition.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 

In  our  ftecond  volume,  we  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  con« 
serratory  of  Paris,  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution, 
confirmed  as  an  Academy  of  Musical  Science  by  Napoleon,  but 

*  Pierre  Rode  was  bom  at  Bourdeaox,  in  the  year  1773.  His  first  instmc- 
tioDsoo  the  Tiolia  were /eceiTed  from  Faarel  D'Acosta,  and  Grervais,  bat  at 
the  age  of  13  he  came  to  Paris,  and  being  presented  to  Viotti,  that  celebrated 
master  undertook  to  perfect  him  in  his  art,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  pupils 
he  took  were  never  instructed  by  him,  from  interested  motites,  bat  were  only 
such  young  persons  as  he  thought  displayed  great  ability.  Rode  was  one  of 
his  best  scholars.  About  the  year  1700  he  made  his  debut  with  much  success. 
In  1794  he  embarked  for  Hamburgh,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast ; 
and  having  obtained  permission  from  the  GrOTemment  to  visit  his  master  in 
London,  he  appeared  ther»  at  a  concert  for  a  charitable  object  He  was  not 
allowed,  however,  to  remain  in  England,  and  re-embarked  for  Hamburgh. 
Some  time  after,  at  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  nommated  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  conservatory.  He  was  next  made  first  violin  to  the  private  music 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul.  Rode  subsequently  went 
to  Russia,  as  first  violin  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  several  years.  He 
retnmed  to  France  in  1800;  in  the  following  year  he  visited  his  birth-place, 
and  after  having  made  a  tour  throogh  the  Southern  provinces,  he  retomedTto 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  181 1. 

Pierre  Baillot  was  born  at  Passey,  near  Paris,  in  the  year  1770.  He  re- 
ceived his  lessons  on  the  violin  from  masters  in  Pkris  of  little  celebrity,  and  Us 
father  dying  when  he  was  about  16,  his  family  were  left  in  great  distress.  M. 
de  BoucDepome,  Governor  of  Corsica,  took  his  children  under  his  care,  and 
they  travelled  with  his  family.  By  this  means  Baillot  visited  Rome,  where  he 
remained  a  long  time,  and  studied  under  Polani,  an  excellent  master  of  Tartlni's 
school.  In  1790  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  Viotti  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  freedom  and  strength  of  his  playing,  that  he  offered  him  a  situation  in  the 
admirable  orchestra  of  the  theatre  of  Monsieur,  of  which  he  was  director. — 
Yoong  Baillot,  whose  prospects  were  very  diffisrent,  accepted  this  place  only 
provisionally,  and  soon  after  having  obtained  a  place  from  the  Minister  of 
Finance,,  he  quitted  the  orchestra,  but  continued  still  to  cultivate  the  violin  as 
an  amateur.  In  1705,  having  lost  his  employment,  by  the  reformations  in  the 
ministry,  M.  Baillot  found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  talent 
which  he  had  till  then  only  considered  as  a  source  of  amusement.  He  was 
persuaded  to  present  himself  to  the  Conservatory,  where  ^e  obtained  all  the 
votes,  and  shortly  after,  M.  Rode  (then  professor  of  the  violin  there)  havior 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  he  was  named  professor  during  R.'8  absence,  m! 
R.  however  prolonged  his  stay  abroad  to  such  a  period,  that  M.  Baillot  was  at 
length  raised  to  hissitoation.  It  was  at  this  period  that  M.  B.  published  the  . 
Instructions  for  the  Violin,  which  are  before  us.    In  1806  he  made  a  tour  ^ 
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now  carried  on  under  the  title  of  <^  Ecole  Ro^al  d€  Musique  ei  de 
declamationj^  and  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendant  of  the 
Menus  plaisirsj  a  circfimstanoe  oiTensive  (and  perhaps  justly  0o> 
to  the  professors  of  liberal  art,  who  consider  that  the  delighte  of 
music  have  a  title  to  be  ranked  above  the  boisterous  animal  grati- 
fications of  the  chase.  To  this  school,  under  whatever  name  or 
auspices,  the  French  nation  owes  great  obligations.  For  not  only 
has  all  Paris  been  gratified  with  fine  demonstrations  of  the  art, 
but  talent  has  been  cultivated,  profiossors  have  risen  to  a  reputation 
hithertod^ied  to  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  science  has  been 
enriched  by  a  variety  of  useful  publications.  Amongst  these  none 
are  more  useful  than  the  elementary  works  which  have  been 
digested  and  put  forth  by  the  joint  exertions  of  the  several  profes- 
sors. This  is  almost  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that  has 
appeared  nearly  in  its  original  form,  though  somewhat  curtailed, 
though  an  English  translation. 

It  should  seem  strange,  that  after  so  many  ages,  and  after  so 
many  treatises  on  the  art  of  playing  such  an  instrument  as  the 
violin,  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  compose  a  new 
instruction  book.  But  it  appears  that  the  French  school  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  system^the  aim  of  which  is,  to  reduce  and  consolidate 
all  the  parts  of  the  science  into  one  relative  and  compact  body  of 
institutes.  Again,  it  may  be  «aid,  we  have  in  our  language  many 
excellent  treatbes  i  why  multiply  them  unnecessarily  ?  It  forms 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  French  conservatory,  to  inculcate  the 
I^ilosophy  of  art,  together  with  the  practice,  and  though  the 
maxims  introduced  into  their  books  are  few,  brief,  and  sketchy,  yet  ' 
thiey  can  hardly  fail  to  impel  the  student  to  use  his  understanding 
as  well  as  his  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time  that  these  observations 
set  him  a  thinking,  they  will  teach  him  to  form  high  and  honour- 
able notions.    The  reply  which  we  shall  give  to  the  question  we 

tkrough  Germany  and  Russia,  which  kept  him  from  Paris  till  1809,  when  he 
resumed  bis  odice  la  the  Conservatory,  and  has  retained  it  ever  since. 

Rodolphe  Kreutser  was  born  at  Versailles  in  the  year  1767,  and  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  King's  musicians.  His  master  for  the  violin  was  Stanits. 
At  the  age  of  13,  Kreatser  played  at  the  ^^  G>ncert  spiritnel,"  and  obtained 
great  applause.  At  1^  he  composed  two  grand  operas,  which  were  performed 
before  the  Coart.  After  this,  the  Qaeen  honoured  him  with  her  patronage, 
and  he  belonged  to  her  private  band*  M.  Kreatzer  travelled  afterwards 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  every  where  estabUsbed  his  fame  at 
one  of  the  g^test  vk>linist»  and  composers  of  his  thne. 
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have  considered  as  probable  to  arise,  we  therefore  extract  from 
the  book  before  us.  It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  enquirer,  and  it  will  show  the  liberal  ideas  which  the  profes- 
sora  of  the  conservatory  endeavour  to  inspire ;  this  is  the  more 
necessary,  because  all  other  countries  attribute  to  the  Parisian 
artists  a  disdain  for  the  productions  of  other  nations^  which  it 
should  seem  does  not  exist,  at  least  among  this  high  class  of 
inatructors*  We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  quote  such  passagei  as  the 
'follo\Ving  t 

^An  artistgifted  with  aloftyroindandhighimagination,inorder 
to  acquire  a  true  taste,  should  spend  his  lite  in  search  of  the  beau 
ideal,  which  according  to  his  judgment  will  consist  in  whatever 
touches  and  exalts  the  soul.  Whenever  he  meets  with  it,  he  givest 
way  to  its  impressions,  without  suffering  his  genius  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  enthusiasm.  He  consults  worla  of  different  lands 
and  of  different  countries,  and  by  them  his  mind  becomes  enlight* 
ened,  and  he  feels  convinced  that  taste  must  always  accompany 
that  performance  which  has  the  power  of  pleasing  lor  any  length 
of  time.  Thirsting  after  knowledge,  he  has  recourse  even  to 
foreign  stores,  with  a  view  to  enrich  his  own  country  with  what 
his  exertions  may  enable  him  to  collect.  Still  prompted  by  the 
same  longing  after  instruction,  he  receives  the  strdnrer  with  that 
hospitable  urbanity  which  the  arts  inspire.  Too  liberal  and  too 
proud  to  feel  any  kind  of  jealousy,  ne  rather  looks  upon  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  talent  as  a  conquest  made  upon  the  territory 
of  the  arts,  and  being  stimulated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
emulation,  his  rivals  liecome  his  friends. 

"  Far  be  it  from  sucha  man  to  listen  to  those  despicable  dispute!^, 
in  which  prejudice  formerly  opposed  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  antagonists  were  exposea  to  implacable  hatred,  even  in  a 
science  so  peculiarly  formed  to  conciliate  and  improve  the  heart. 
For  what  connexion  can  there  be  between  these  shameful  dissen- 
tions  and  the  charms  of  melody  and  harmony  2  No,  it  is  the 
beautiful  that  the  artist  seeks  after,  and  nothing  but  the  beautiful 
should  direct  hi^  thoughts.  Being  therefore  free  from  all  preju- 
dice, he  has  access  to  every  possible  means  of  obtaining  knowledge. 
When  he  has  at  length  exhausted. every  store,  he  oecomes  im- 
pressed with  a  just  idea  of  propriety — for  nature,  experience^  and 
practice,  must  infallibly  point  it  out  to  him.*' 

The  two  best  modern  books  of  instruction  foi*  the  violin  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  those  of  Mr.  Jousse  and  Mr.  Loder. 
The  former  is  in  a  good  measure  founded  upon  that  of  the  con- 
•enratory,  and  upon  foreign  works  at  large,  which  renders  it  the 
more  valuable,  as  we  esteem  it,  because  it  renders  it  the  more 
copious,  and  because  it  embraces  tHe  opinions  and  experience  of 
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thfe  larger  ttUtnber  of  ^liiinent  men.    Mr^  Lodfer*8  in  the  ilMire 
original,  and  standing  ujpon  the  eminence  he  doe^,  it  may  well  he 
conceived  to  be  excellent.    It  is  indeed  rery  etcellent,  on  aecount 
of  the  examples — ^by  which  art  is  said  tb'  be  "  best  taught/* 
They  carry  the  pupil  through  a  vast  body  of  progressive  practice. 
The  work  before  us  begins  at  the  very  foundation,  and  after  a 
flight  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  instrument,  a  few 
sentences  on  genius,  taste,  &c.  it  proceeds  to  the  practical  part* 
The  authors  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  the  popil*8  first 
overcoming  technical  difficulties,  and  expression  is  not,  they  say, 
to  be  even  thought  of,  till  the  facility  of  hand  is  obtained.    The 
book  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  manner  of  holding 
the  violin,  the  bow,  the  position  of  the  arms  and  hands,  the  motion 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  attitude  in  general.    These  are  followed  by 
a  description  of  the  graces  of  playing,  and  by  the  examples.    The 
second  part  is  on  expression,  which  is  reduced  to  the  elements — 
tone,  movement,  style,  taste,  firmness,  and  genius.    This  arrange- 
ment is  philosophical  however,  only  insofar  as  it  admits  that 
expression  is  a  compound  of  many  parts.    Nothing  can  be  more 
unphilosophical  than  those  Which  these  worthy  professors  nomi- 
nate.   It  is  quite  clear  that  Messrs.  Rode,  Baillot,  and  Krestner, 
are  very  little  read  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  fine  arts,  or  indeed  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.     We  shall  extract 
their  observations  on  taste,  which  though  to  a  certain  degree 
serviceable  and  true,  exhibit  nevertheless  the  total  coafusioki 
which  indicates  how  little  below  the  mere  surfiice  of  thought  the 
authors  have  descended. 

^<  Natural  taste  is  nothing  else  than  a  due  sense  of  proprtetj^ 
an  imperceptible  tact  which  jg;ives  to  everything  its  proper  tone, 
character,  and  place.  Itanticipates  reflection,  and  unconsciously 
makes  a  judicious  choice. 

^^  There  is  another  kind  of  taste,  which  is  the  result  of  compari- 
sons made  by  judgment  and  experience  ;  this  may  be  called 
improved  taste.  It  is  equally  a  gift  of  nature  and  the  ft-uit  of 
education.  It  does  notconsist,  as  is  usually  thought,  in  introducing 
pleasing  ornaments,  but  in  leaving  them  out  when  they  are  not 
wauled,  or  In  using  them  judiciously,  and,  as  has  been  often  men- 
tioned before,  in  letting  them  flow  naturally  fi'om  the  melody 
Itself.  It  is  afterwards  the  master^s  pact  to  direct  and  develope 
this  taste*  and  to  point  out  the  difference  between  impassioned 
music  ana  what  is  called  a  bravura,  between  the  adagio  and  the 
allegro  i  to  show  that  a  quartett  is  not  to  be  played  in  m  firm  and 
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fe  bold  a  maner  as  a  conoerta— that  t)|e  m^on^r  of  playiag  must 
ever  be  varied  according  to  the  subject — also  when  to  give  more  or 
less  way  to  the  feelings  and  imagination ;  and,  in  shorty  to  establish 
a  never-ftdltng  rale  that  the  cnaracter  of  the  principal  piece  of 
mmc  i$  marmt  to  be  loat  sight  of. 

^^  Precepts  however  may  guide,^  but  never  can  give  sensibility 
to  the  pupil  who  is  utterly  void  of  it,  and  the  best  lesson  is  not  that 
which  the  master  gives,  but  the  advantag^e  which  the  learner 
(himself  can  take)  cferives  from  his  own  appkealioo.'* 

The  exereises  begin  by  scales  in  all  the  keys,  and  there  is  aa 
accompaniroeat  to  each  by  M.  Cherubtai.  They  then  proceed  to 
gamuts  by  all  the  diatoaic  iatenrak,  up  io  tenths*  The  positions, 
or  shifts,  are  aext  exemplified  in  original  lessoas.  There  are  then 
recapitulatioas,  which  introduce  all  possible  ehroamtic  intervals ; 
then  the  double  stops;  and  lastly,  two  or  three  short  geaeral  ex- 
ercises.   It  is  ia  this  last  part  that  the  original  work  is  abridged. 

The  book  is  recoaHnended  by  its  method,  its  clearness,  and 
adherence  to  elementary  principles.  The  other  works  we  have 
mentioned  Will  carry  the  pupil  fisrther  onward,  but  the  instructors 
of  the  Freacfa  school  aann  rather  to  wish  to  leave  him  to  {lerfect 
his  execatioa  by  an  acqipintaoce  with  the  works  of  great  roarers, 
aad  by  playing  in  concert,  than  by  lessons.  Such  appears  to  us  to 
•he  the  aim  and  scope  of  their  method,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  he 
useful.  It  contaijBs  nothing  relative  to  notation,  time,  &c.  which 
M.  Coder's  book  gives.  It  is  curious  that  so  important  an  omis- 
sion should  not  be  notjcad  at  all ;  for  how  is  a  student  to  know 
where  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  those  indispensable  particulars, 
iialeHhebediBedtadtoacMBesource?  The  conservatory  probably 
has  some  general  exposition  of  these  elaments,  but  a  refereaoe 
surely  is  ] 


A  favourite  Waliz^  wiih  VaHaUomfor  the  Piano  Forte  ;  composed 
hy  ike  follomng  eminent  German  CampoMers : — Beethoven^ 
Czemejfj  Oaimsbmeher^  Gdinekj  Hummel^  Kalkbrewner^  Leidert- 
dotfj  Lhxty  Majfieder,  Moseheles^  Mozart Jun.  Pixis^  Plachy^ 
Tomoickekj  and  Worxiickek.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 

This  title  page  holds  out  ao  ordjwury  ^Iji^^e  of  pr^iise  to  Uie 
iovers  of  art^  for  it  i^  qo  cofi^on  objfEict  4o  obsery.e  the  colliaioa 
W4  c^WPf^tipp  of  ^jUjdi  9iajls.    Tft^  cHmposition  is  indeed  cal* 
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culated  to  excite  a  lively  interest,  for  besides  the  intrinsic  'beaiuty 
of  the  variations,  themselves,  it  is  curious  to  examine  the  several 
effects  which  the  same  series  of  notes  has  produced  upon  such 
composers;  a  new  character  is  imparted  to  it  by  each  master,  and 
yet  upon  close  investigation  these  shades  do  not  perhaps  differ  so 
materially  as  we  should  have  previously  imagined  they  would ; 
the  similarity  however  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Germany  is 
unquestionably  the  country  which  has  lately  produced  the  greatest 
number,  and  many  of  the  finest  piano  forte  players  and  composers, 
and  the  style  which  is  the  peculiar  chanbcteristic  of  *her  school, 
pervades  the  whole  of  this  singular  production,  and  gives  an 
unity  and  accordance  to  all  the  parts.  The  subject  on  which  the 
variations  are  formed  is  a  waltz  by  Diabelli,  as  plain  and  simple  a 
melody  as  it  is  possible  to  find,  but  affording  room  for  powerful 
and  effective  contrasts,  which  perhaps  render  it  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  selected. 

In  the  first  variation  by  Cs^erney,  the  air  is  taken  by  the  right 
hand,  as  the  foundation  of  an  elegant  movement,  containing  no 
passages' of  rapid  execution,  but  requiring  great  finish  and  neat- 
ness in  tlie  performer,  as  well  as  a  certain  warmth  of  conception 
which  is  perhaps  necessary  to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  Grer- 
man  style,  and  is  peculiarly  so  in  the  performance  of  the  whole  of 
this  lesson.  No  S  is  by  J.  Gainsbacher,  and  in  this  the  left  hand 
.plays  a  more  prominent  part  than  in  that  preceding,  and  it  is 
altogether  of  a  more  decided  character.  The  secbnd  part  con- 
tains bold  and  effective  contrasts,  which  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  air. 

No.  3,  B^eethoven.  We  remarked  in  our  introduction  that  this 
lesson  was  perfectly  connected  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
peculiar  style  of  one  school  over  all  its  parts;  it  must  however  be 
admitted,  on  the  examination  of  that  allotted  to  this  magnificent 
composer,  that  he  forms  the  single  exception  to  this  otherwise 
general  rule.  Beethoven's  style  is  proper  to  himself  alone,  and 
we  mpiy  almost  say  of  that,  as  of  genius,  that  "  it  is  of  no  country." 
Accordingly  he  has  treated  his  subject,  in  the  present  instance,  in 
a  totally  different  manner  to  his  brothers  in  art,  and  has  intro- 
duced to  us,  a  forcible  and  concentrated  movement,  displaying 
those  marks  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception  common  to 
no  other  mind.    Its  striking  and  majestii^  ebpirai^ter  make  it  a  very 
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MiteUe  foreruiiner  oFNo.  4-,  a  plaintive  and  elegant  variatioti  in 
C  mtliori  by  Master  Lizst ;  it  is  evidently  by  a  yoang  though  not 
a  timid  hand;  it  consists  of  arpeggios  in  semiquavers,  but  the 
nMydnlation  is  efc^ive,  and  it  gives  proofii  of  great  ability.  No. 
6  is  by  W.  Plachy^  and  presents  rather  greater  difficulties  of  exe- 
cution than  any  of  those  which  have  preceded ;  it  is  entirely  com- 
posed  of  triplets,  and  is  a  briUiant  variation. 

No.  6,  Kalkbrenner.  Mr.  K.  has  not  adhered  quite  so  strictly 
to  his  subject  as  his  predecessors,  but  for  this  he  has  more  than 
compensated  in  the  imagination  he  has  displayed.  The  first  part 
is  full  of  expression,  still  however  marked  by  the  energy,  which  is 
one  of  the  attributes  of  Mr.  K/s  style,  and  which  first  displays 
itself  in  a  very  happy  transition  at  bar  11,  and  in  the  second  part 
forms  an  effective  contrast  to  the  soft  and  rather  melancholy  cha- 
racter of  the  commencement.  No*  7  is  by  the  Abbe  Gelinek,  and 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction.  The  air  is  first  taken 'by  the 
left  hand^  while  the  variation  is  allotted  to  the  right,  and  consists 

*  of  very  smooth  and  tasteful  passages ;  the  division  is  afterwards 
changed,  and  the  left  hand  has  a  different  accompaniment  to  the 
air  in  some  chromatic  passages. — The  comparative  serenity  of  this 

-  variation,  after  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's, 
forms  a  very  agreeable  variety,  which  is  equally  happily  sus- 
tained throughout  No.  8,  a  playful  and  elegant  polonaise 
on  the  subject,  by  W.  Tomaschek.  No.  9,  Hummel.  Here  we 
looked  for  brilliant  and  dazzling  passages,  calculated  to  defy  the 
efforts  of  bolder  performers  than  ourselves,  for  we  recollected  it 
was  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  players  in 
Europe — but  we  were,  we  must  say,  agreeably  disappointed,  since 
we  found  in  their  stead  what  have  much  greater  charms  for  the 
real  musicians-expression,  taste,  and  an  even  flow  of  melody, 
which  all  lend  their  aid  towards  adorning  Mr.  H.'s  variation. 
No.  10,  by  J.  Worzisehek,  is  very  much  in  the  same  style,  though 
displaying  hardly  so- much  ability,  and  introducing  the  subject 
more  forcibly  on  our  notice. 

Mr.  Moscheles's  variation.  No.  11,  is  principally  recommended 
by  its  very  effective  modulation.    The  play  between  the  parts  is 

•  original,  and  evinces  the  talent  of  the  composer,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  accidentals  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  pro- 
daces  an  eftct,  which  none  but  a  perfect  master  of  his  art  would 
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b  well  placedt  cponing  immediit^ly  f  fter  tlie  )ight  thongli  ^i^pr^* 
me  movrnw^  of  Mr  •  AIo9cliel^  i  iim  f9|u4  Md  briUmit  pMnges 
pf  which  it  is  compost  tum  the  ^itiwtiw  uit9  n  mw  phiBaiil, 
ai|d  furpris^  tiie  ^tr  by  an  «fi«mbl«  wd  9timuMn§  T|iri0ty ;  it 
is  sQccaad^  by  |i  variatien  by  Jp  M^jMdar,  No*  13,  wJuch  is  por- 
vaded  throughout  by  m  etegaaQ?  and  delicacy  thut  is  alwayi  to  be 
observed  in  Mr  M/s  eompositiow*  No*  14,  by  M«  J»  Leiden- 
dorf,  consists  of  triplets  for  the  rigbt  biftd,  tb?  subject  being  sus- 
tained by  the  left,  and  is  ebie0y  distinguished  by  it?  simplicity,  and 
a  degree  of  feeling  whifh  imparts  mmk  bsanty* 

No.  15,  by  J.  P.  Pii^is.  Witb  the  general  pityle  of  tb«  coai- 
poser  we  are  little  acqu^nted,  bnt  tb?  ingeonity  di0pl>iy^d  in  his 
treatment  of  this  subject,  striluis  ns  forcibly  r  The  v^iiitim  10  in 
three  parts,  the  air  being  principally  confined  to  tbe  upper  and 
lower,  whilst  the  middle  is  ^Keeping  up  a  Ifipd  of  legato  accompa- 
niment, that  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  There  are  traits  of 
originality  about  this  movement  that  rendeis  it  highly  interesting. 
No.  16  is  by  M.  Umhuiff.  It  is  a  powerful  presto,  depending  very 
much  for  the  effect  it  ought  to  produce  on  precision  and  neatoess 
of  touch.  The  concluding  variation.  No.  17,  is  by  Q^e^ven, 
and  is  another  proof  of  the  perfect  originality  and  strength  of  con- 
ception belonging  to  this  wonderful  mf  n.  AU  the  previ9us  varia- 
tions (except  his  own)  have  presented  the  eubject  to  us,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  like  one  that  may  be  bept  treate4  as  elegant, 
plaintive  or  energetic ;  but  Beethoven  b«s  at  once  <3»v<erstepped 
these  apparently  prescribed  limits,  and  e,fter  bavii^f  in  his  fix^it 
variation  set  it  before  us  in  a  sombce,  wA  almost  pysterious  )i|^t, 
be  allows  the  fire,  which  thece  only  iieemed  to  lie  bi<i^  to  buDst 
forth  in  bis  second,  and  mumi«e  it  with  rays  ibi^t  ^ould  oi^ly 
emanate  from  such  a  mind,  it  ip  all  atres^tii,  sail  firfb  wd  its 
^  whole  effect  is  dependeilt  jon  thejupt  co«Bfpiabnpmn.^|id  je^Kflc^ition 
of  the  forcible  contrasts  fwbicb  Are  iUs  gmt^  lieiatw^.  ^  Tbfe.lesson 
is  concluded  in  a  coda  by  Czerney,  wbikA  ^e  uHipt  allow  to  be  the 
attracting  magnet  ^  the  jiiie^,  4tbo«gb  perb^fe  it  do^  not 
jpofisesp  more  xeal  Jtnerit  tbw  the  tmU  Mr*  C!.  eppeais  ^o  us  -to 
display  aa  much  enthusiasm  in  his  motia  m  alky  )krmg  ccmposer, 
and  tntbis^c;odaitp  p»KtimtarJy  (to  be  nepnrke^,  that  ithene  is  a 
warmtbtan  iird^iir  wb¥di  imikb  ^wbted  i»  amdwiilibe  smne 


t&dkijf^  in  t¥e  nitid  of  tli«  liMi^r^  and  whidb  mudt  teh^  him  on  to 
llie  Md  WHIi  tiniilMlM  interest.  This  netiTd  moirenient  is  vek*y 
mnell  dktinfniftlied  b)r  the  Mine  trait  which  characterises  Mr. 
Pixi8*8  variation,  that  of  moving  in  parts,  and  which  is  a  leading 
Ifeature  ill  the  German  school  of  writing  from  fteethoven  down- 
wards«  Such  an  arrangement  gives  a  strength  and  solidity  (fts 
Wei!  as  that  it  materially  adds  to  the  expression)  which  nothing 
ekeconld  bestow«  The  passage  beginning  at  bar  64,  where  the 
parts  answer  each  other^  is  admirably  sustained,  and  the  whole  is 
Worlted  np  with  great  animation  and  effect. 

Thns  we  have  merely  pointed  oot  the  leading  features  of  each 
variation.  One  tUng  has  a  little  surprised  us,  which  is,  that  none 
of  the  cMiiMMrs  shoald  hiive  contributed  an  adagio,  or  even  a 
cantaMle  utfveHient,  which  we  venture  to  think  would  have  added 
groatly  to  iu  beauty^  Tlie  merit  of  the  composition  is,  however, 
much  muve  than  suCdent  to  iMommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
all  who  cultivate  highly  that  delighlftil  art,  to  whoae  stores  It  hte 
added  a  memorial  of  what  may  be  elicited  from  combined  talent 
Attdindtts^. 


Le9  Okmrmtt  de  Baden  /  RiMtiew  PiM&rale  pdur  k  Pimt6  Forfe^ 
TptHit  Ckmiea  Ckeme^.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 

M.  C^^erney  is  a  German  composer  of  considerable  repute  in 
hk  own  country.  He  presei'Vcs  the  style  of  its  school,  and,  if  we 
read  him  rightly,  has  Ibrmed  his  taste  very  much  upon  Beethoven. 
But  he  has  the  fne  strength  and  origiimlity  of  genius,  a  command 
Over  the  materials  of  his  art,  and  he  Combines  them  like  a  man 
Who  fcels  his  power.  Wkosoever  has  suficiently  studied  the  pro-* 
ducdons  of  mind  as  displayed  in  t%e  works  of  art^  well  knows  that 
genius  is  not  so  independent  as  it  iscommonly  taken  to  be.  Vf^  refer 
at  once  to  Milton,  whose  originality  as  well  as  grandeur  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  potency  oif  hbgenitis  miides  mainly  in  the  ridies  of 
Us  learning,  ^nie  same  observation  will  be  found  to  apply  to  all 
%he  arts.  Mere  invention  Will  curry  its  possessor  to  but  a  small 
el^vatioo,  compairatively  with  the  fbrce  of  a  fhncystored,  directed^ 
and  regulated  by  vftrious  tetvling  kftd  attainment.    Hie  aiMior  of 
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the  composition  before  us  lias  evidently  studied  muAj  And  tHig, 
with  the  buoyancy  which  is  his  own,  gives  a  character  to  his  worha 
that  is  calculated  to  make  not  only  a  lively  bat  lasting  impreiiioB 
on  the  hearer. 

X^s  Ckarmes  de  Baden  opens  with  an  adagio,  uniting  the 
graceful  cantabile  with  a  few  lively  and  eliergetic  toucheit,  by 
which  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened.  Thb-moveneat  owea 
much  of  its  beauty  to  the  concentration  imparted  ^  it  by  means  of 
its  moving  in  parts,  which  in  cantabile  playing  is  more  effective 
than  any  other  style,  as  it  presents  to  the  mind  of  the  performer 
ideas  of  the  vocal  music  which  he  is  required  to  imitate,  and  which 
he  could  not  so  directly  accomplish  by  any  other  means.  Tke 
conclusion  of  the  adag^io  is  formed  upon  the  first  bar  of  the  subyeet* 
of  the  rondeau,  which  is  worked  upon  with  great  energy,  and  the 
concluding  bars  consist  of  a  beautiful  slentando,  leading  to  the  ^ 
rondeau,  of  which  the  subject  is  a  lively  and  delicate  air  of  twenty* 
four  bars«  This  subject  is  then  pursued  for  three  pages.  The 
pas^ges  formed  upon  it  are  neither  intricate  nor  difficult,  yet 
they  present  a  constant  variety  of  expression,  and  call  for  great 
precision  of  finger.  At  page  6,  the  composer  having  modulated 
into  the  key  of  C  major,  a  few  bars  of  very  beautiful  cantabile  are 
introduced,  and  the  original  theme  u  again  resumed  in  A.  The 
succeeding  three  pages  contain  passages  of  much  greater  rapidity 
and  execution,  and  at  page  9  the  subject  is  resumed  in  the  original 
key,  (D  major.)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  page,  however,  it 
finishes  in  a  rapid  descending  cadence,  and  there  is  an  immediate 
and  singular  transition  to  the  key  of  E  flat.  This  little  bit  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  Beethoven's  style,  and  leads  us  promptly  to  the  sup* 
position  that  this  great  master  is  M.  Czerney's  model.  The  fiiiet 
will  be  observed  in  the  contrast  formed  between  the  light  and 
elegant  subject  in  the  brilliant  key  of  D  major,  and  the  instantly 
succeeding  passage  of  a  totally  different  expression,  in  a  key  of  an 
entirely  different  description,  the  subject  being  almost  instantly 
resumed  in  this  key.  The  conception  of  the  whole  of  this  passage 
is  bold  and  striking,  though  the  idea  belongs  so  exclusively  to 
Beethoven,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  original.  There  is  ano* 
ther  modulation  into  the  key  of  E  with  four  sharpS)  the  lesson 
gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  as  it  proceeds ;  at  page  13  the 
few  bars  of  cantabile  are  again  introduced  in  D  major,  after  which 
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the  time  is  changed  to  moUo  vivace^  and  the  lesson  concludes  by  a 
spirited  movement,  in  which  the  subject,  however,  forms  a  less 
pronineiit  feature  than  ia  the  focegoiag  pages. 

The  principal  distinctions  of  this  composition  are  these — a  vigour 
of  conception  and  an  ardour  of  feeling,  which  form  indeed  the 
attractions  of  M»  Caerney's  style*  The  eaotabile  parts  hardly 
contain  so  much  merit  as  the  oth«rs«  His  genius  appears  to  us  to 
he  QDt.yat  mellowed  to  this  kind  of  composition  ;  it  u  fashioned  in 
'  a  larger  mould,  and  of  more  dazzling  materials,  and  it  is  in  the 
nervous  allegro  and  vivid  presto  that  he  shines  with  the  most 
brillianey.  Jjet  plmnn  de  Baden  is  however  a  beautiful  lesson, 
iiiscaloulaiad  far  good  players,  and  will  be  found  very  effective 
in  ouKed  musical  society. 


Temt  ffewreux^petUe  FatUasia  fat  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  bjf 
J.  B*  Cramer.    London.    Cramer,  Addison,  and  Beale. 

The  gre&tesi  dificulty  perhaps  that  the  possession  of  genius 
imposes,  is  to  keep  the  fiime  which  its  first  and  often  its  strongest 
impulses  have  been  eKerted  to  obtain.    This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  ability  dallies  with  trifles,  a  relaxation  to  which  imagi- 
nation is  exceedingly  prone.    The  elegant  composer  who  is  the 
author  of  T^iM  Heureux  appeaiis  to  stand  io  some  p^ril  from  these 
besetting  daagan.    This  air  with  variations  certainly  here  and 
there  ea^hibits  fiunt  gleams  of  Mr.  Cramer's  mind,  but  they  are 
very  faint  and  ^'  like  angel's  visits  few  and  far  between."    They 
are  indeed  only  to  be  found  in  the  introduction.    The  original  air 
bears  a  close  analogy  if  not  an  actual  similitude  to  the  well-known 
Wekh  melody,  Ajf  h^dy  ifM,  and  the  variations  are  in  the  very 
conmonent  forma.    They  are  however  very  easy,  well  contrasted, 
and  if  as  well  oMcntedi  would  seem  to  possess  an  effect  and  light- 
ness whi^h  would  pleaae  the  inillioa ;  and  this  we  gather  from  the 
whole  atyle  to  be  Mr.  Cramer's  omect. 

VOL.    VI.    NO.    XXIV.  4   A 


&SS 


A  favourite  French  Air  with  Variations  for  the  Piano  Forte^  with 
Flute  Accompaniments  ad  lib.  composed  for  Lady  Stepney  ^  by  T* 
Latour^  Pianiste  to  his  Majesty.    London.   Chappell  and  Co, 

Le  Carillifn  du  Village^  a  favourite  Air  with  Variations  for  the 
Piano  Forte,  with  an  Accompaniment  Jbr  the  Flute  ad  libitum  / 
composed  by  T.  Latour,  Pianiste  to  his  Mqfesty.  London. 
Chappell  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  pieces  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construe* 
tion.  The  introduction  is  a  paraphrase  upon  the  theme,  and  de- 
monstrating by  its  purity  the  good  taste  of  the  writer.  The  vari« 
ations  are  so  slight  and  unpretending  that  it  is  obvious  the  same 
principle  is  preserved  throughout.  We  are  struck  with  one  very 
peculiar  circumstance,  of  which  we  conceive  the  composer  himself 
may  not  be  aware— but  if  so  it  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  the 
power  of  memory  over  the  imagination.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle casually  conversing  many  months  ago  with  Mr.  Latour,  spoke 
of  an  air  he  had  heard  some  females  sing  at  their  work  in  a  provin- 
cial manu&ctory,  and  hummed  apart  of  it,  >ith  which  the  com- 
poser expressed  himself  much  pleased.  The  principal  strain  of 
the  third  variation  of  this  lesson  is  this  identical  passage,  and  it  is 
not  less  singular  that  it  should  assort  so  well  with  the  theme.  The 
whole  piece  affords  a  very  pleasing  illustration  of  the  effects 
which  may  be  wrought  by  very  simple  means. 

Le  carillon  du  village  has  much  more  pretension,  and  the  two 
instruments  are  both  displayed  with  more  brilliancy  if  not  to 
more  advantage.  The  title  rings  rather  ominously  in  the  ear, 
but  there  is  so  little  that  marks  affinity  between  the  piece  and  its 
cognomen,  that  by  any  other  name  it  would  have  been  ^^  as 
sweet.*'  Its  characteristics  are  the  graceful  smoothness,  light 
execution,  and  the  melodiousness,  which  are  the  distinctions  of 
Mr.  Latour's  style.  The  flute  and  the  piano  take  alternate  obli- 
gato  variations,  and  both  are  very  effectively  employed.  The 
fifth  variation  is  that  which,  deviating  the  most  from  customary 
forms,  displays  the  greatest  originality.  In  fact  the  art  of  writing 
variations  is  as  nearly  exhausted  as  possible,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  much  easier  as  well  as  much  safer  to  attempt  any  other 
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species  of  composition,  if  it  be  tlte  author's  kope  to  obtain  any 
credit  for  invention*  Not  even  set  forms  however  can  divest 
Mr.  Latonr's  writiqgs  of  a  certain  deganoe  and  brilliancy — of 
that  quality  in  short  which  pleases  the  greatest  number  of 
hearers — without  depth  of  passion  or  elaborate  contrivanoe.  As 
was  said  of  a  cel^rated  actor  of  genteel  comedy,  in  a  line,  the 
construction  of  which  answers  to  its  sense — 

'^  He  captivates  us  by  uncommon  ease." 


Faniasiafor  the  Piano  Forte^  with  an  Accompaniment  Jbr  a  Flute, 
ad  libitum,  on  RostinVs  much^admired  Preghiera,  in  Zelmira  ; 
compos9d  by  Pio  Cianchettini.    London.    Chappell  and  Go. 

The  Parade,  a  Military  Rond9jbr  the  Piano  Forte;  composed  by 
Cipriani  Potter.    London.     Oow  and  Son. 

There  are  few  muMciansin  this  eoi|ntry  that  have  been  so  care- 
fully educated  aa  the  authors  of  these  two  lessons — not  that  we 
mean  to  institute  any  comparison  or  to  imagine  any  other  resem- 
hlance  between  them.  We  rather  give  it  as  a  reason  for  classing 
two  compositions  so  dissimilar  in  their  aims  and  style. 

Mr.  .Cianchettini  indeed  appears  to  us  to  be,  by  the  natural 
direction  of  his  talent,  a  composer  of  vocal  music ;  and  from  his 
publications  in  Aat  department  there  appear  to  us  to  be  few 
whose  genius  would  establish  stronger  claims  than  his,  were  it 
'  cidled  into  sufficient  exercise.  This  should  also  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  writer  of  sonatas,  tpr  instrumental  music  is  the 
more  excellent,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  cantabile — the 
more  (to  use  an  expression  not  yet  ikmiliar  to  English  ears  when 
so  applied)  the  more  it  sings.  But  Mr.  C.  is  also  a  player  of 
much  attainment  and  a  writer  of  a  very  fertile  imagination,  and 
the  fantasia  gives  a  loose  to  this  faculty. 

We  should  then  a  priori  be  led  to  expect  much  fr^fat  such  a 
(composition  from  such  a  hand.  The  introduction  is  formed  upon 
the  first  passage  of  the  theme,  with  however  a  slight  difference 
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in  the  outset,  but  which  ooutiuually  appears  as  the  real  sub- 
ject either  in  the  piano  forte  or  flute  part,  amidst  excui^ive  flights 
or  accompanying  harmonies.  It  must  be  iis#U  understood  to  be 
effectively  played,  yet  there  is  a  more  decided  character  than 
belongs  to  the  parts  that  immediately  follow  the  Preghier^y  in 
which  the  author  has  availed  himself  mope  though  not  to  any 
considerable  extent,  of  the  license  which  the  fentasia  bestows. 
There  is  not  as  much  melody  ae  we  could  desire,  but  there  is  some 
striking  modulation.  This  we  attribute  to  the  theme,  with  which 
we  are  not  exceedingly  enraptured.  The  passage-  on  ^^  Ah  s^e 
ver"  we  like  the  best,  and  if  Mr.  Cianchettini  can  accept  the  re- 
mark as  praise,  there  is  greater  purity  but  less  fancy  than  is  com- 
mon to  his  piano  forte  lessons. 

Mr.  Potter's  is  less  aspiring  in  every  sense.    Indeed  he  has 
modestly  given  it  the  most  humble  of  titles,  ^^  dheriimeniOy^ 
though  he  has  assigned  to  it  a  certain  definite  character.    The 
Marcia  Cwhy  not  the  JlfarcA^^  is  bold  and  simple  in  its  melody,  but 
subsequently  in  some  of  its  parts,  set  off  by  some  powerful  har« 
monies,  which  give  a  richnen  and  strength  that  assist  the  charac- 
teristic devolopement.    Though  the  passages  are  not  very  various, 
yet  the  pointed  accentuatio|^  and  the  frequent  introduction  of 
such  transitions  as  the  unity  of  the  style  admits,  decidedly  show 
that  many  and  fluctuating  sensations  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  author  in  his  diort  work.    The  consentaneous  rise  and  fall  of 
feeling  which  will  follow  these  are  the  tests  of  hk  ability.    The 
<<  TriOf  alia  Romniy'  is  certainly  like,  so  like  indeed  that  in  some 
instances  we  could  point  to  the  very  passages.    It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  enquire  where^  for  Rossini  is  but  too  often  the  same-^ 
the  crnamental  parts  of  the  fifth  page  are  however  obviously 
imported  from  //  Barbiere  deSeviglioy  in  new  combinations,  where 
we  think  might  also  be  found  the  rudiments  of  moie  of  the  move- 
ment.   This  however  is  not  ^<  aUa  Roitiniy^'  it  is  Rossini  him- 
self—but it  is  an  objection  which  aU  imitations  entail,  for  an 
imitation  to  be  such,  must,  somehow  or  other,  always  be  alter  et 
idem.    The  quick  step  concludes  this  lively  piece  in  a  spirited 
manner.    It  is  by  no  means  diificult  of  execution  either  as  re« 
spects  its  style  or  its  passages. 


Ml 


La  note  4m  VtUdgCy  EgMtmne  CkaraeUrisHqw  pour  le  Piano  Forte  / 
tomposie  par  6.  Le  Moym^  A  Loodrta.  ChM  Clenieiiti  ft  C<k 

About  tktrty  years  ago  somebody  coipposed  <^  The  BaHie  of 
Proguey^^  Aod  since  that  period  Steibelt  wrote  his  fimoas  sonata 
in  imttatkm  of  a  tempest — called  ^^  The  Siorm.*^  M«  Le  Moyne 
strack  no  doubt  by  the  contrast  which  the  pecK^ful  tenor  of  mar- 
rtedlife  presorts,  and  determined  tosbowhowmuchnKwofittingsnch 
a  subject  is  for  musical  representation,  has  giren  us  the  wedding 
day.  When  however  we  consider  that  the  composer  has  carried 
us  no  fhrther  into  the  delightful  practice  of  connubial  blisa,  we 
are  not  quite  so  certain  as  to  liis  incitement  to  this  undertaking. 
For  if  contrast  had  been  his  object  he  might  have  conducted  us 
through  the  honey  moon  at  least.  But  he  has  not  done  so,  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  the  maxim  that  ^^  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereot'*  Behismotives  what  they  may,  we  have  not  been  ao  much  . 
stirred  to  mirth  upon  such  a  subject  ever  since  we  heard  tlie  son  of 
that  great  musician  Dr.  W.  many  year»«go  sing  aad  aeeompany 
a  similar  relation,  which  was,  in  its  kind,  inimitable. 

M.  Le  Moyne  dates  the  commencement  of  his  narrative  pro« 
dnelion  from  the  night  before  the  wedding,  not  that  he  deecribes^ 
as  Swift  has  done,  the  ablutiotts  of  the  bridegroom  or  the  trons- 
aeau  of  the  bride.  But  like  many  other  very  honest  gentlemen  he 
takes  up  the  subject  of  matrisMHiy  in  the  daiii.  We  soon  find, 
(as  most  others  do)  that  ^^  Los  omites  4e  iu  nmii  9e  diseipeM'" 
the  ohfosenticMi  dispevses,  the  dawn  appears,  the  sun  rises  \ma4  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  doubtless  at  the  same  time)  and  rolls  in  Aill 
splendour  above  the  horiaon.  All  this  is  exfressed  in  sweet 
aselody,  and  opens  the  piece  becomingly  with  an  intimaAion  of  the 
time.  Of  the  place  we  are  also  infomied,  from  ^  La  brwUdeehmssc 
dant  la  forii  vairim^^  and  horns,  (a  memoraniam  UaUe  to  some 
ebjeetion  upon  such  an  occasion)  edio,  and  hounds,  imnKdiately 
make  themselves  audibly  visible.  The  hunten  assemble,  and  are 
lost  in  the  forest.  Then  begins  the  principle  action«-the  <nar«  * 
riage.— The  young  villagers  «<  wni  en  dmaame'  to  wait  «f>on  the 
bridegroom,  and  one  of  them  compliments  hfan.  <<  //  •"emkremlle^ 
9Ayn  the  descriptive  explanation.    Aye  poor  fellorw  wc  can  per* 
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fectly  enter  bto  his  embarrassment.  It  happened  to  ourself  to  be 
roused  firom  the  vision  of  our  joys  on  the  morning  of  marriage  by 
the  raven  croak  of  a  good  natured  friend,  who  screamed  out 
^^  Come  Master  Barnardine  get  up  and  be  hanged."  The  brider 
groom  recovers  however  during  a  cadence,  and  invites  his  visitors 
into  his  house,  where  they  enter  rather  tumultuously,  but  they  are 
in  high  spirits,  which  accounts  for  it.  They  have  hardly  had 
time  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bride  before  the  bell  summons 
them  to  mass ;  they  reach  the  chur<^  and  fall  upon  their  knees  with 
as  much  devotion  as  can  be  expected.  There  is  a  gentleman  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  Counties  who  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
discourse  of  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  metropolis,  by  the  force 
of  inarticulate  sounds.  Here  we  have  the  mass  and  the  marriage 
in  music,  after  the  same  manner,  and  we  must  say  it  is  admirably 
expressed.  The  responses  are  made,  and  the  Cur6  pronounces  an 
exhortation  to  the  happy  pair,  who  if  affected  like  ourselves  must 
be  rather  lowered  by  this  ^^  lent  ct  sensible*^  discourse.  Indeed 
our  friend  evidently  thought  such  must  be  the  effect  not  only  upon 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  but  upon  the  whole  congregation,  for 
^^  JLe  CurS  remonte  (step^by  step)  a  Faaiel  luissant  tout  le  nu>nde 
dam  un  saint  attendrisaement.^^  The  mass  is  continued  and  ended, 
and  they  all  get  out  of  the  church  in  rather  an  unseemly,  up.  and 
down,  higgledy  piggledy  succession  of  arpeggios.  The  happy  pair 
are  then  conducted  home,  the  guests  enter,  sit  down  to  table  and 
dine.  One  of  the  party  sings  a  song,  ^^  Young  Colin  stole  mj/  heart 
amajfi*^  here  some  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  author's  inten- 
tions; we  presume  this  must  have  been  Madame  Catalan!  or  Mrs. 
Salmon,  for  there  are  two  verses  of  variations  and  a  chromatic 
volata  as  the  final  cadence.  It  might  indeed  very  probably  be  the 
marriage  of  Madame  Catalani  herself,  except  that  the  Chevalier 
her  husband  is  not  very  likely  to  suffer  so  much  confusion  as. 
is  represented  from  a  complimentary  address.  It  does  not 
however  much  matter.  A  country  dance  follows,  during  which 
<<  on  t^embraste**  once  and  again  during  connecting  cadences. 
Whether  the  composer  intends  any  sly  insinuation  by  his  conver- 
sion of  a  couple  of  naturals  into  sharps  during  this  agreeable  cere- 
mony, we  cannot  absolutely  pronounce,  but  we  observe  that  even 
during  the  marriage  itself  he  throws  in  some  discords.  Now  if  he 
has  any  meaning  of  such  a  kind  nothing  can  be  more  improper, 
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fer  such  changfes  are  entirely  out  of  place  upon  tlie  wiedding  day. 
The  embraces  ccnnchided,  tlie  company  waMs^-during  whieb  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  withdraw,  to  the  great  dolour  and  confusion 
of  the  party,  as  it  appears  from  the  flats  that  are  thrown  in,  as 
well  as  by  the  hurry  of  the  composer  up  and  down  the  instrument. 
So  terminates  this  joyous  day. 

We  are  good  Protestants,  and  therefore  are  not  apprised  of 
the  manner  in  which  Catholic  pastors  (this  is  a  Catholic  marriage) 
hold  out  the  subject  of  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  to  their  flocks, 
but  as  our  church  declares  that  '^  it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  hand  un- 
advisedly, lightly,  or  wantonly,'*  we  recommend  all  young  ladies 
to  purchase  M.  Le  Moyne's  sonata,  and  ponder  it  steadfhstly — 
'^duly  considering  the  causes  for  which  matrimony  was  ordained.*' 
Thus  they  will  be  sure  to  feel  all  its  harmony,  and  be  brought  to 
a  proper  tone  of  mind  for  its  serious  duties*  And  mcnreoTer  this 
piece,  like  the  state  it  describes,  is  such  an  one  as  any  young  lady 
is  able  and  most  young  ladies  will  be  wilUngto  play. 


A  Collection  of  admired  Italian^  French^  German^  Spaniih^  and 
English  Songs  J  zoith  a  progressive  accompaniment Jwr  the  Spanish 
Guitar  ;  hy  George  Heroejf  Derwort.  Nos.  1  to  IS.  London. 
6ow  and  Son. 

After  taking  the  air  in  a  stiff  North-east  wind  in  January,  we 
are  feelingly  persuaded  that  ours  is  not  a  serenading  climate,  at 
least  not  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — and  also  that  a  lover  who 
should  be  sufficiently  ardent  to  hope  to  win  his  mistress  by  the 
sounds  of  his  guitar  at  this  season,  would  stand  much  the  same 
chance  as  the  unfortunate  swsnn,  who,  according  to  one  of  our 
early  poets, 

"  Caught  his  death  standing  under  a  spout, 

Awaiting  till  midnight  till  Nan  should  come  out." 
Such  considerations  will  help  to  account  for  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  guitar  had  fallen  amongst  us  till  of  late,  when  it  has 


M4  in  trAifUv  ovitaa* 


been  brovght  into  notice  by  Mr.  Sor'e  cstMOPdinnry  perfomeiice 
end  Mr.  Sola's  pnUkalionB.    We  heve  kuletd  beard  the  former 
nrtkt  play  wonderftiUy~tIie  ckoriunefl  in  Haydn^s  Creation  for 
inetanee,  in  a  nanner  so  fiiU  and  yivid  as  io  induce  us  for  the 
moment  to  believe  the  instrnment  itself  far  more  capable  than  we 
could  ever  find  it  in  other  hands.    About  two  centuries  a^o  it 
was  low  enough,  probably  because  it  was  easy  and  popular. 
Things  must  exist  in  a  certain  state  of  scarcity,  as  my  Lord  Iau* 
derdale  says  in  his  book  on  National  Wealth,  and  be  difficult  of 
attainment  to  continue  in  very  Ugh  vogue ;  for  though  fiishion  is 
<<  every  thing  by  turns,''  she  is  as  surely  <<  nothinj^  long."    But 
still  the  guitar  has  maay  recommendations.    It  is  easily  learned, 
easily  played,  easily  transported  from  place  to  place.    It  may  be 
managed  gracefully ;  a  white  round  arm  may  fall  carelessly  upon  it ; 
taper  fngers  may  wanton  among  the  stringent  relieves  by  variety 
and  prevents  the  distorbanee  of  an  animated  and  intense  cii«le, 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  introduced.    See  how  delight- 
fully the  author  of  *^  Bracebridge  HalP*  has  employed  it — ^he  has 
brought  it  to  harmonize  with  the  warm  bewitching  tone  of  his 
conversation  pieces.    Nay,  it  is  only  just  twelve  months  ago  since 
we  ourselves  felt  the  reality  of  his  refinement,  in  hearing  two 
highly-accomplished  amateurs  play  national  airs,  responding  to 
each  other  under  the  soft  lights  and  floating  draperies  of  the 
dnwing-room,  at    ■ '  ■    ■  '  House,  though  it  was  January,  in  the 
oottwtry.    The  gods  may  have  made  us  perhaps  a  little  poetical, 
or  it  might  remind  us  of  the  Kastem  tales  we  read  in  our  boy- 
hood, or  of  our  fonder  dreams,  when  the  ^^  bosom  was  young"-^r 
it  might  be  the  mere  novelty  of  the  whole  scene,  or  the  ladies — the 
reader  is  quite  at  liberty  to  choose  any  one  or  to  take  all  of  these 
reasons.    We  are  content  to  declare  we  have  seldom  been  more 
seoaibly  affected.    And  if  he  be  imbued  with  any  of  these  sy|n- 
pathies,  and  can  fall  in  with  two  such  Syrens,  he  may  repeal  our 
experiment.    We  therefore  recommend   the   guitar  to  young 
ladies**-not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  alternative  amusement  to  no* 
lieve  the  graver  parts  of  their  musical  studies.  Now  then  Ibr  some* 
thing  of  its  history.    ^^  This  instrument,  according  to  Mersennus, 
(we  quote  Sir  J.  Hawkins)  is  but  little  used,  and  is  held  in  great 
contempt  in  France,  as  iadeed  it  hae  been  till  very  lately  in  (his 
country.    The  true  EnglidiiqppeUeAion  for  it  is  the  Cittern,  not- 
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withstandtog^  it  is  by  the  ignorant  people  called  the  guitar."  As 
a  proof  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly  held  in  Eng- 
land, the  historian  cites  the  fact,  ^^  that  it  was  the  common  amuse- 
ment of  waiting  customers  in  barber's  shops/* 

It  would  appear,  however,  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  to 
have  risen  in  estimation^  as  the  copies  of  the  fashionable  airs  and 
ballads  of  that  period  contain  an  arrangement  for  one  or  two 
guitars.  But  these  arrangements  were  little  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  instrument,  for  they  contained  merely  the  air  itself,  trans- 
posed into  the  most  convenient  key. 

The  origin  of  the  guitar  is  unknown — it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Spaniards,*  who  probably  derived  it  from  the  Moors.  It  is  still 
much  in  use  amongst  the  Turks  and  Persians,  who  received  it  from 
Arabia^  where  it  has  been  known  from  a  remote-  period.  The 
Negroes  have  also  their  guitar,  formed  of  a  gourd  covered  with 
wood,  on  which  are  stretched  four  or  six  strings,  or  of  a  piece  of 
hollowed  wood,  covered  with  leather,  with  two  or  three  strings 
of  hair — and  we  have  in  our  possession  an  East  Indian  cetar,  of 
very  singular  shape  and  structure,  which  is  now  in  use  in  Hin- 
do8tan« 

The  guitar  is  the  last  branch  of  the  numerous  iamily  of  the 
ancient  lutes.  It  has  succeeded  the  lute^  theorbo,  sistre,  angelica, 
roandora,  pandora,  chelis,  mandoline,f  and  lyre  of  every  species. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  much  used  in  France ;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  artists  we  have  before  mentioned  has  rendered  it  fashion- 
able in  England.  Its  introduction  has,  too,  been  aided  by  the 
cheapness  and  elegance  of  the  instrument,  by  the  romantic  ideas 
usually  attached  to  it,  and  by  the  very  circumstance  that  formerly 
brought  it  into  disregard — by  the  small  degree  of  labour  the 
practice  of  it  demands.    We  mean  of  course  that  degre^e  only 

*  Few  nations  have  a  greater  passion  for  music  than  the  Spaniards.  There 
are  few  of  them  that  do  not  play  on  tlie  guitar,  and  with  this  instrument  at 
night  they  serenade  their  mistresses.  At  Madrid,  and  In  other  cities  of  Spain, 
it  is  common  to  meet  in  the  streets  young  men  equipped  with  a  guitar  and  a 
darlc  lanthorn,  who,  taking  their  station  under  the  windows,  sing  and  accom- 
pany themselves  on  their  instrument— and  there  is  scarce  an  artificer  or 
labourer,  in  any  of  the  cities  or  pronndal  towns,  who  when  his  work  is.orer 
does  not  go  to  some  of,  the  public  places  and  entertain  himself  with  his 
guitar. 

f  The  mandoline  has  been  brought  again  into  notice  during  the  last  few 
years,  by  the  manrelloos  execution  of  Signor  Vimercati. 
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which  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  accompaniment,  for  the 
powers  of  the  guitar  are  little  adapted  to  any  thing  beyond  an 
accompaniment,  and  this  too  of  the  simplest  kind.  Upon  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  translate  the  opinions  of  a  modem 
French  author. 

^<  Some  musicians,  who  are  certainly  too  severe,  appear  annoyed 
that  the  guitar  has  continued  to  exist.  I  do  not  agree  in  their 
opinion  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  guitar  may  not  be  despised* 
A  cavatina,  notturno,  romance,  or  duettino,  may  be  properly 
accompanied  on  this  instrument.  Its  soft  and  low  sounds  give 
masses  of  harmony  very  layourable  to  the  voice,  which  they 
sustain  without  extinguishing.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
inversions  of  chords  is  necessary,  to  give  them  regularity  of  pro* 
gression,  and  to  avoid  the  conftision  but  too  oft^n  observable  in 
compositions  for  the  guitar. 

'^  This  instrumeni  difleis  from  others  in  the  circumstance,  that 
it  gives  a  good  deal  of  tone  in  accompanying,  and  is  almost  reduced 
to  silence  if  it  be  made  to  perform  a  solo,  or  the  single  notes 
of  a  melody.*  The  reason  is,  because  its  force  consists  in  the 
multiplied  vibrations  of  several  strings,  struck  either  in  succession 
or  simuhaoeoutly.  As  soon  as  we  quit  arpeggios  for  unison,  and 
pass  from  the  sonorous  base  to  the  highest  octave,  which  is  com- 
posed of  sounds  produced  from  a  thin  string  of  few  vibrations,  the 
the  feeble  and  languid  air,  deprived  of  the  resources  of  harmony, 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  meagre  and  dry  pizzicato.'* 
'  It  has  of  late  been  so  much  the  fashion  to  tax  voices  and  instru- 
ments with  redundant  execution,  that  we  cannot  wonder  the  simple 
and  unpretending  guitar  should  have  shared  the  same  fate.  How- 
ever association  and  romance  may  raise  the  value  of  this  instru- 
ment, we  must  alloW  that  it  is  absolutely  insignificant  when 
compared  with  almost  every  other.  This  insignificance  is  reduced 
to  positive  meanness,  when  it  is  made  to  perform  the  difficulties — 
we  might  almost  say  the  extravagancies— 4o  which  it  is  too  often 
sttbf ect^d.  Even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sor  himself,  the  prevailing 
sensation  his  performance  excited  was  wonder  that  he  should  have 
so  overcome  the  natural  imperfbctions  of  the  instrument,  and 

*  The  text  here  is,  <<  it  on  lefmi  chanter  f**  but  we  do  not  9pp\y  the  Terb 
«  to  mi:''  toinftruments.  We  hate  taken  therefore  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
literal  sense  of  the  sentence. 
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regret  tluit  8ii€h  tekst  and  indintiy  8ho«M  have  been  so  iniBap* 
plied ;  for  the  ume  quantity  of  labour  would  have  given  htm 
great,  perhaps  unrivalled  superiority  upon  an  instrument  in  every 
way  more  worthy  of  his  genius ;  and  in  him  we  might  have  hailed 
another  Kiesewetter,  Lindley,  or  Dragonetti.    He  has  too  been 
greatly  mistahen  in  arranging  such  airs  as   Vedrai  carina^  and 
Bolft*,  Baiii^  (the  latter  Imving  a  difficult  violoncello  obligato 
accompaniment,)  for  the  guitar.    On  the  oontrary,  in  Deh  vieni 
aliajmesiroy  he  has,  both  in  the  style  of  this  air  and  its  accompani* 
ment,  consulted  the  intentions  of  the  composer,  and  the  character 
of  the  instrument,  and  manifested  his  own  power  over  it.    We 
have  not  Mr.  Sor's  Instruction  Book  before  us  at  this  moment,  but 
if  we  recollect  right,  it  gives  the  learner  the  means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  Mr.  Sor  has  himself  overleaped,  rather  than  the 
useful  processes  leading  to  the  end  pointed  at  by  the  French 
author  we  have  quoted  above.    Mr.  Sola,  on  the  contrary,  has 
produced  a  book  of  instructions  which  will  inculcate  nearly  all 
that  is  necessary  for  accompaniment,  and  this  has  been  done 
clearly  and  concisely.    In  fact  the  guitar  is  not  worth  more  time 
than  the  attainment  of  such  principles  as  those  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Sola  will  cost.    When  these  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind,  a  player 
may  adapt  any  little  air  to  his  own  accompaniment,  for  one  of  the 
best  qualifications  of  the  guitar  is  its  portable  nature,  and  thus 
(as  is  so  often  the  case)  in  travelling  any  national  air,  romance,  or 
chanson,  may  be  immediately  fixed  on  the  memory,  or  committed 
to  paper.    Mr.  Solans  canssonets  are  of  the  same  unpretending 
kind  with  his  instructions ;  they  are  simple  airs,  with  accompani- 
nMsnts  as  various  as  the  nature  of  the  arpeggio  will  permit.    He 
has  also  arranged  the  meet  favourite  airs  in  the  national  melodies 
for  the  guitar,  and  some  of  them  with  very  good  effect*    Amongst 
the  many  songs  which  have  been  composed  during  the  la^t  few 
years  for  the  instrument,  M.  Begre2  Guarda  eke  biamxi  lunn^  and 
Txamezsani^s  Che  non  me  dine  un  di^  are  two  of  the  most  elegant. 
The  latter  has  as  much  character  as  any  air  we  ever  heard.     But 
perhaps  the  best  airs  are  those  of  Italy  (particularly  the*  Vene- 
tian) and  Spain.    Many  of  the  French  are  very  piquant,  and 
excellently  adapted  to  the  instrument,  but  the  English  are  in 
general  of  too  sedate,  too  deeply  sentimental  a  cast.    The  bolero, 
the  barcarole,  the  caaeonetta,  and  romance,  have  all  the  gaiety, 
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softness,  tenderness,  and  chivalry,  which  we  associate  with  th^ 
troubadours,  the  gay  squires,  and  sprightly  dames,  of  the  early 
ages  of  poetry  and  music. 

Mr.  Derwort's  collection  contains  a  good  many  new  airs ;  most 
of  them  are  arranged  with  a  different  accompaniment  for  each 
Ten$e,  progressive  in  difficulty,  chords  and  varied  arpeggios  being 
the  forms  chiefly  employed.  8ome  of  the  pieces^  are  already 
popular,suchasP4irtoittpoifr/a  Sj/rie^  OestVamour^Theboaiie  rows^ 
and  the  Venetian  barcarolle.  The  French  romances  predominate. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  writers  for 
the  guitar  must  limit  their  imagination  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
instrument ;  that  they  degrade  it  when  they  would  make  it  perform 
wonders,  because  they  thus  most  effectually  expose  its  insignifi* 
cance ;  and  players  who  really  wish  to  excel  may  best  do  so  by 
attending  to  the  production  of  good  tone,  and  neatness  in  the  exe^ 
cution  of  those  passages  allotted  to  it  by  judicious  composers.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  the  guitar  is  almost  useless,  except  in  the 
hands  of  singers.  The  use  of  the  Capo  d' Astro,  or  moveable  bridge, 
fitted  to  the  strings,  enables  the  performer  to  transpose  at  pleasure, 
and  is  a  most  oonvenient  addition  for  singers  of  limited  compass 
of  voice* 


Even  as  the  Sirn,  Glee  in  the  Plai/  of  As  you  like  it,  at  the  Theatre 
Rojfal  Covent  Garden;  €ke  Poetry  from  Shakspeare*s  Poems; 
composed  by  Henry  R.  Bishop.  London.  Goulding,  D'Al- 
maine,  and  Co. 

For  all  our  Men  were  very  very  merry.  Glee  and  Chorus;  the 
Words  from  Redgauntlet,  the  Music  composed  and  inscribed  to 
the  Supporters  of  the  Yorkshire  Amateur  Meetings,  by  Philip 
Knapton.    York.    Knapton,  White,  and  Knapton. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Augusta — Three  Rounds,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano 
Forte,  composed  expressly  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Families;  the  Music  by  George  B^  Herbert,  the  Poetry  by 
J.  R.  PlanchL    London.    Goulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 

Our  readers  have  been  apprized  by  former  articles,  how  much 
t)iey  owe  to  the  revival  of  Sbakspeare's  plays  with  new  and  addi- 
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tional  music  by  Mr.  Bishop.  Indeed  the  most  popular  English 
8on^  of  the  present  day  (Bid  me  discourse  and  Should  he  upbraid)  y 
with  several  duets  (Orpheus^  On  a  day^  and  As  it  fell  upon  a  day} 
tvhich  equal  if  not  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have,  sprung 
from  the  excitement  of  Mr.  Bishop^s  powers  by  these  dramas,  and 
by  their  being  turned  to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  style  analo- 
gous to  the  manner  (perhaps  suppositious)  of  the  age  of  the  plays 
themselves.  This  glee  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  cause.  It  is 
more  dramatic  than  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  legitimate 
glee,  but  it  is  bold  speaking  melody,  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
horn  music,  to  which  it  is  likened  on  account  of  its  poetry.  The 
words  celebrate  the  chace. 

Mr.  Knapton^s  is  more  dramatic  than  suits  the  glee,  but  his 
is  also  a  chorus.  It  must  be  effective,  if  performed  with  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  written.  We  see  it  is  inscribed  to  the  Amateur 
Meetings  of  Yorkshire.  These  societies  are  very  important  aids 
to  music,  and  we  hope  at  no  very  remote  period  to  be  enabled  to 
make  such  a  record  of  them  as  their  rank,  utility,  and  excellence 
merits 

The  young  composer  of  the  Rounds,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bishop.  The  object  for  which  he  unites 
with  Mr.  Planch6  is  exceedingly  meritorious,  and  follows  up  what 
has  been  excellently  begun  by  Mr.  CoUard  in  his  Series  of  Moral 
Songs.  Mr.  Planche  has  already  produced  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful fiongs  we  know,  in  his  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  Melodies, 
and  there  is  a  purity  and  delicacy  in  his  thoughts  that  mark  him 
out  for  the- office  he  has  thus  taken  upon  him.  These  rounds  are 
very  agreeable  in  melody,  light,  lively  and  elegant.  The  subjects 
are  picturesque,  and  they  may  saibly  be  recommended  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  especially  addressed,  both  on  account  of  their 
intrinsip  merits  as  compositions  and  of  their  easy  structure  and 
compass.  Three  great  objects  appear  to  be  accomplished  in  them ; 
they  are  attractive,  they  are  within  every  young  lady's  reach,  and 
they  will  assist  in  teaching  the  delightful  and  necessary  accom- 
plishment of  singing  in  parts. 
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The  admired  Air ^  ^^  Ombra  adorala  Aspeita^^^  in  the  favariie  Opera 
of  Romeo  e  Giuliettay  arranged  as  a  Brilliant  Soloy  with  Varia^ 
iions  for  the  Harpy  hjf  N.  C.  Boch$a.  London.  Goulding, 
D'Almaine,  and  Co. 

*]rhe  exquisite  performance  of  this  air  by  Madiune  Pasta  (al« 
though  it  has  been  long  known)  has  raised  it  to  a  degree  of  cele- 
brity,  and  if  we  may  compare  the  powers  of  an  instrument  with 
that  of  the  human  voice,  its  fhvour  with  the  public  is  not  likely  to 
be  decreased  by  this  arrangement  of  Mr.  Bochsa.  The  scena  is 
itself  full  of  pathos,  and  here  Madame  Pasta  is  all-powerful ;  not 
only  every  tone,  but  every  look  and  gesture,  is  instinct  with  feel- 
ing, and  she  seems  already  to  imagine  herself  in  the  Elysium  she 
so  beautifully  describes. 

Mr.  Bochsa  commences  his-piece  with  an  introduction^  in  which 
he  developes  the  leading  features  of  the  air  and  recitative  in  all 
the  alternations  of  passion.  He  calls  in  all  the  aids  of  melody, 
modulation  and  execution,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  has 
scarcely  ever  employed  them  with  more  effect.  He  has  given  the 
theme  with  most  of  the  ornaments  introduced  by  Madame  Pasta, 
and  here  the  player  must  do  hb  part.  The  sensibility  and  ability 
of  the  performer  must  /aire  chanter  ses  doigU*  The  variations  are 
not  regular  in  their  form,  and  we  like  them  the  better ;  they  are 
full  of  the  power,  brilliancy  and  expression,  which  characterize 
the  introduction,  and  indeed  Mr.  Bochsa^s  style  in  general ;  and 
and  we  can  but  congratulate  him  upon  this  composition,  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  his  works. 


Fantasia  for  the  Harp^  on  Rossini^ s  favourite  Air  in  La  Ceneren- 
tola  i  composed  by  Theodore  Labarre*    Chappell  and  Co. 

There  is  a  freedom  and  energy  about  the  style  of  this  composi- 
tion of  a  high  order.  The  introduction  is  exceedingly  good.  Mr. 
Labarre  has  very  happily  caught  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  and  has 
infused  it  into  his  composition  with  good  effect.  The  variations 
on  Rossini's  beautiful  melody  are  not  difficult,  but  are  adapted 
to  the  air,  and  contain  very  agreeable  variety* 
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Im  Njfmphe  de  la  Seine^  a  Pastoral  Rondo  ^  ike  Piano  Forte; 

composed  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Morellj  by  C.  PleyeL    Chap- 

pell  and  Co. 
Introduction  and  Polaccoj  Rondo  Jhr  the  Piano  Forte;  composed 

by  Candlle  Pleyel.    Chapp^  and  Co. 
Troisieme  Melange^  sur  dijferens  morceaus  tiris  des  operas  de  RoS' 

sinif  arrangis    pour  le  Piano  Porte;  par  Camlle  Pleyel. 

Chappell  and  Co. 

These  are  lessons  more  fitted  for  practice  than  amusement. 
The  rondo  of  the  first  is  pretty^  the  rest  of  it  is  made  up  of  bril- 
liant and  rapid  passages,  fiiiling  much  in  expression.  The  second 
is  the  best.  The  andante  contains  much  merit,  and  the  polaeca  la 
airy  and  not  ungracefuL  The  melange  consists  of  some  of  Roa* 
sini^s  most  favourite  traits  of  melody,  merely  connected  by  florid 
passages  foroied  ont  of  them  by  Mr.  P. 


Select  Overtures  of  Beetkoveny  Cherubiniy  Oluckj  Monartj  Sfc. 
arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte  j  with  Accompaniments  for  Violin^ 
Flute^  and  Violoncello  ;  by  J.  N.  Hummel^  Maitre  de  CkapeUe 
to  tke  Duke  ofSase  Weimar.    London.    T.  Boosey  and  Co. 

Nos.  9  and  lO.-^Der  FreysckuH  and  Euryanthe. 

The  name  of  the  arrange  of  these  overtures  b  in  itself  a  strong 
recommendation  to  public  favour,  but  their  intrinsic  merits  will 
be  found  still  more  so.  The  overture  to  Euryanthe  is  neither  so 
pc^ular  nor  so  fine  a  composition  as  Der  Freyschutt.  It  still 
however  dbplays  in  many  instances  the  free  genius  and  imagina* 
tion  of  Wfber.  Both  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Hummel  with  the 
greatest  possible  eflect,  and  are  sufficiently  difficult  to  affi>rd  ex- 
cellent practice,  without  being  so  much  so  as  to  deter  the  energetic 
from  attempting  them. 
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The  Overture  and  Select  Airs  from  Weber's  celebrated  Opera  ijf 
Der  Frej/schutZj  arranged  as  Duets  for  Ike  Harp  and  Piano 
FortCy  with  Accompaniments  for  the  Flute  and  Violoncello  (ad 
lib)  by  J.  F.  Burrowes.    Book  1. 

Select  Airs  from  the  same,  arranged  for  Two  Performers  on  ike 
Piano  Forte.    Book  I.    By  J.  F.  Burrowes. 

Select  Airs  from  the  same  for  the  Piano  FortCj  with  an  Accompa- 
niment far  the  Flute  (ad  lib.)  by  J.  F.  Burrowes.  Clementi 
and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  pieees,  which  contains  only  the  orertore  to 
Der  FreyschutZ)  speaks  very  highly  for  Mr.  Burrowes  as  an 
arranger.  The  original  difficulties  of  the  composition  are  very 
considerable,  but  Mr.  B.  by  judieioutB  management  has  suited  it 
to  the  capacities  of  most  performers  on  the  instruments  for  which 
it  is  arranged.  The  airs  comprised  in  the  other  arrangements 
consist  of  the  most  admired  pieces  in  the  opera,  and  call  for  the 
same  praise  we  have  bestowed  on  the  overture. 

Mr.  Latour  has  arranged  the  overture  to  Der  Freyschutsi  as  a 
duet  for  two  performers  on  the  piano  forte.  In  this  arrangement 
Mr.  L.  has  ingeniously  avoided  all  those  greater  difficulties  which 
belong  to  the  overture  as  an  orchestral  piece,  by  a  judicious  distri- 
bution of  the  parts,  but  has  divested  it  of  none  of  its  merit  as  ac 
composition. 

Haydn's  Sinfonia,  London,  is  plainly  and  easily  arranged  as  a 
duet  for  two  performers  on  the  piano  forte,  by  Mr*  M^Mnrdie  ;  as 
also  a  favourite  duet  of  Mozart's  for  the  harp  and  piano  forte,  by 
J.  M.  Weippert. 

Mr.  Bochsa  has  formed  an  agreeable  lesson  for  the  harp  and 
flute,  by  arranging  for  them,  with  his  usual  taste  and  elegance,  the 
most  admired  airs  of  Bishop's  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan ;  and  Mr* 
Bruguier  has  arranged  the  divertisement  ecossais  by  Mr.Rawlinga 
as  a  duet  for  the  harp  and  piano  foKe.  The  second  book  of  Lit- 
tle's Bagatelles  is  published^  containing  airs  as  much  admired  and 
as  well  arranged  as  the  first* 
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Abbalioi  Aat  913 

Abel,  ten.  353 

Abel  J.  L.  hit  U  Speranza,  261 

Academy  Royal,  16;  in  1834,  77— iti  Addren, 
ibid  I  its  Concerc  by  the  Papil»,80i  lu 
New  Rules,  84 ;  General  Mectinc,89 

AcMtioi  P.  S.  331 

Airt,  varied  and  rondos,  119 

Allegri  Greg.  811 

AmaieorCrlticisa,  171 

Amasemens  de  Popera,  116 

Attcot  J.  his  Rondo,  261 

Anerio  F.  206 

Angelo  Count  de,  his  Operas,  Cleopatra,  De- 
ne trio,  and  Anreliano,  489 

Animucca  Gio.  203 

Antient  Concert,  6;  in  1894,  45 

Antients,  Counterpoint  of,  28 

Arfentilly  C.  D\  203 

Ariaxerxes,  163 

Asjpnll  Geo.  his  Performance  on  the  Piano 
Korte,  240 

Atlienoeus,  his  Holiday  Songs,  467 

Alt  wood  T.  his  Arrangement  of  Mayseder*s 
Polonoise  as  a  Duet,  269 

Attwood  C.  J.  his  Farewell,  148 

Aubert  P.  F.  O.  477 

Auberti,  481 

Augustioi  P.  331 

BacdP.G.  349 

BaclcofenC.  192 

Baiilot,  his  Instructions  for  the  Violin,  £27 

Banister  J.  U.  bis  I  saw  while  the  earth  at 
rest,  274 

Banni  C.  476 

Bart,  199 

Bartleman,  13 

Bam  Singing,  13 

BasNaai  G.  hb  Bertildo  and  L*amor  per  forza, 
493 

Bassoon,  Rise  and  Progress  of,  181 

Bath  Festival,  246 

Batka,  192 

Battlska  Gio.  his  Falariele,  493 

Baudiot  M.  482 
.Baumgarten,  192 

Baumgartner  J.  B.  479 

Bedford,  his  Temple  of  Music,  18 

Bedford  Mrs.  445 

Bellamy,  421,  432,  436 

Belleville,  192 

Benetti,  59 

Benevoli  Osazio,  213 

Bennett  Alicia,  her  Oh  nothing  in  life  can 
sadden,  143 ;  Away  with  this  pouting  and 
sadness,  259 

Berger  J.  F.  475 


Bernabei  Ercole,  213 

Benhani,358 

Berthand,  192 

Besozzi  J.  192 

Bideau,  480 

BtshoffJ.G.  355 

Bbhop  H.  R.  his  Native  Land,  144;  Star 
that  bringest  home  the  bee,  148  $  List  of  his 
Compositions,  1(17;  Svmphoniesto  the  9ih 
No.  of  the  Irish  Melodies, 411 ;  Even  as  the 
Sun, 548 

Black  G.  his  1  saw  4he  sunbeam,  412 

Blainville,  361 

Blaise,  192 

Blasius,  192 

BIttvet  N.  193 

Boccherini  Luigi,  961 

Bochsa  N.  C.  Undertakes  the  Oratorios,  72 ; 
Hires  both  Theatres,  73 ;  Variations  to  the 
Temple  of  Friendship^ Fantasia  Vesper 
Hymn— Glorious  Apollo^Saw  ye  my  John- 
ny—A  u  clair  de  la  Inne— Les  Soufenirs, 
257;  Oh  the  moment  was  sad- John  An- 
derson, 408;  Duet  on  Oh  Charlie  is  my 
darling,  415 ;  Vars.  on  Ombra  adorata,5A 

Boiogna,  School  of,  202 

BoneveMiG.  493 

Borghi  Batt.  349 

Boroni  Ant.  349 

Braham,  first  living  dramatic  singer,  9,  432, 
444,  445 

Breval  J.  B.  481 

Braun  A.  H.  193 

British  Concerts,  Cessation  of,  44 

Brugier,  his  Dramatic  Divertimentos,  415 

Bruni  C.  193 

Bmlone,  Anecdote  from  his  Tour  In  Sicily, 

Buck  Z.  bis  Chaunti,  296 

Burrowes  J .  F.  bis  Arrangement  of  Airs  and 

Overture  from  Der  Freiachotz,  552 ;  Duete 

from  do.  ibid;  Lessons  from  the  same,  with 

Flute  Accompaniment,  ibid 
Calkin  James,  his  Plaisirde  NoeM4S;  Le 

Troubadour,  ibid :  Rondoletta,259 
Calkott  Dr.  his  Glees,  with  a  Memoir  by 

Horsley,  87 
Callcott  W.  H.  his  at  Summer  Eve,  280 
Cambridge  Festival,  247;  Receipts,  248 
Camidge  Dr.  444 
Caradori  Mad.  66 
Card  W.  his  Fantasia— Variations  to  We're  a 

Noddin— Dl  tanti  palpitl,  275 
Cardon  N.  C.  360 
Carew  Miss,  427,  436,  442 
Carissimi,  209 
Carulli,  bis  Pieces  for  (he  Gidter,  116 
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CatalaQi  Mad.  6rit  iotrodoced  Airi  with  Va- 
riatioiM,  11 ;  her  exorbiunt  demaodB,  61 ; 
performaDce  in  II  nuoto  fanatico  per  la 
Mntica,  62;  altered  manner,  64;  Sitigi  at 
Coocerts  Spirituelt,  73,  421 ;  her  Receipts 
at  Salisbary  Festival,  421 

Cathedral  Service,  17  i  Letter  by  F.  W.  H. 
186;  Etsayon,  bv  Moosicut,  324 

Cathedral  Services  list  of,  26,  310 

Caapccfc,  1^ 

Centroni,  his  Oboe  PlaylD|f,  237 

Cervetto  elder,  354 

ChanberMosic  not  declining,  290 

ChillieD  M.  476 

Christ  J.  478 

Church  Tones,  Aoalof  y  between  them  and  the 
Greek  Modes,  367 

Charch  Music  in  England,  Essay  on  the  Pre- 
sent State  of,  457 

Cianchettini  Pio,  his  Domhie  nica  aperies, 
270;  Fantasia  on  Hossini's  Pregbiera  in 
Zelmira,S59 

CHra  Ant.  206 

Cirri  J.  B.  477 

City  Amateur  Concerts,  Cessation  of,  44 

Clemen ti  M.  conducts  his  new  MS.  Sym- 
phonies at  the  Coocerts  Spirituels,  73 

Clifton  J.  C.  his  Ob  come  lo  me,  Love— the 
Moss  Rose,  274 

Co«ins,  his  Companion  to  the  Musical  As- 
sistant, 99 ;  his  Serenade,  274 

Colonna  Oio.  P.  341  . 

CollyerM.  427 

Composition,  Decay  of,  286 

Concerts— Spirituels,  73;  Benefit,  240 

Concert  Bills,  67, 70, 71, 75, 76,  80, 226,  227, 
229,234 

CoQcentores  Society,  291 

Constantino  F.  214 

Corelii  Arch.  233 

Corfe,tbe  laie  Mr.  424 

Cramer  J.  B.  his  Romance  by  Bishop— his 
^bcme  by  Bishop— Fantasia  from  the  Cor- 
tex—favourite  Swim  Air— QiiVo  pensez 
voos,  147— Une  Jour  de  V  aulomme,  406; 
Terns  beure UK,  537 

Cristclli  Gaspard,  478 

Crosdill,  475 

Cf  otch  Dr.  his  Palestine,  170 

Crouch  J.  W.  his  Go  Evening,  27 ;  Adelirn, 
259 

Cummins  C.  his  Ballad,  the  Maid  for  whom  I 
laagnisb,  274 ;  SejMres  majs  pas  desunla— 
Though  Wit  and  Wine,  413,440 

Cutler,  Letter  on  the  Metronome,  Sit  bis 
Aumitot  a«e  le  lumiere— C*e»t  Tamour, 
143 ;  Sweet  Ellen,149i  Gnad  Concert, 234 

Cymmrodorion,  422 

Czerney  C.  his  Improm|»tu,  261 ;  Channel 
deBadefl,5S5 

Czerwenka.  193 

Oa  Costa,  m»  ConslderatioDs  00  the  Art  of 
Singing,  319 

Dalloglio  Gta.  356 

De  Begnis  Sig.  his  Performance  of  Don 
Febeo  in  II  Fanatico,  56,432, 496, 442, 445 

De  Begnis  Mad.  Ronzl,  432,  436,  442,  445 

Dec eo  J.  Phil.  356 

Delcambre  Thos  193 

Der  Frelschotz,  Review  of,  381 

Derwort  G.  U.  bM4«niUr  SoQgs,  543 


Di  tanti  Palpiti,  On  Mad.  PasCh's  Manner  of 
Singing,  295;  Aiialysto,  296 

Dramatic  Style,  8 

Dugdale,  his  History  of  St.  PauKs,  22 

DuportJ.  B.  359 

Duport  L.  360 

Durnsett  J.  B.  his  Arrangement  of  Solfeg- 
gios, 279 

Dusseli  S.  her  gentle  Annette,  143 

Duval  G.  O.  his  I  saw  the?  weep,  413 

Barle  W.  B.  Esq.  421 

Edinburgh  Festival,  448 

Elchner  E.  194 

Ebteddfod,  Rise  and  Progress  of,  424 

Efwio  Rev.  R.  F.  439 

English  Singers— bad  effects  of  their  Imita- 
tion of  the  Italians,  14 

English  Amateur,  his  Letter  on  Italian  and 
English  CompoNcrs,  151 

Englishman,  his  Letter  on  the  State  of  Vocal 
Art,  1 

EvestalT  W.  his  Ah  why  display  those  powers, 
274 

Euterpe,  116 

F.  W.  H.  his  Letter  on  the  Counterpoint  of 
the  Ancients,  28 ;  in  Cathedral  Service, 
186;  on  the  Songs  of  Trades,  302,  4<^4 

Femy  H.  482 

Ferrari  Ciirlo,  363 

Foreign  Opera,  47 

France,  admitted  to  have  been  at  one  period 
helow  England  in  Composition,  159 

Francheschi,  58 

Francis  H.  Esq.  Mayor  of  Norwich,  Ua  hand- 
some conduct,  440 

Franciscello,  355 

G.  S.  bis  Letter  on  Mad.  Pasta's  Manner  of 
SingincDi  tanti  palpiti,  294 

Galnppi  B.  Memoir  of,  161 

Garcia,  bis  Style  of  Singing,  57,  440 

fiarrick,  Anecdote  of,  222 

Giigpard  E.  C.  362 

Gsnparini  F.  339 

Gebauer  F.  R.  194 

GehringJ.G.  194 

Geliueck,  his  Variations  to  Jeaa  de  Paris,  116 

George  Miss,  4C1 

GeyerJ.  L.  195 

Goodall  MtM,  446 

Gordon,  480 

Graeir  J.  H.   hi*  The    Fairy *s    Song,   149 ; 

Grand  Musical  Festivals,  244;  Bath,  246; 
Cambridge,  247,  417;  Salisbury,  419; 
Singers,  421;  Welshpool,  424;  Ibe  Medalii, 
426;  Singers,  427:  Poets,  428;  Peaillion 
Singers  and  Harpists,  429 ;  Recenpto,  438 ; 
Norwich,  433 ;  List  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
presidents,  434;  Mad.  Catalani's offer,  436; 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Performers,  43f ; 
Receipts, 443 ;  Wakefield,  444 ;  Newcastle, 
445;  Receipts,  447;  F^inburgli,  448;  Pa- 
trons,  449 ;  Receipts,  451 

Graul  M.  H.  356 

Green,  his  Domestic  Coooert  (No.  1),  406 

Guingene  M.  Us  Account  of  the  Canti  Car- 
nascialcschi,  306 

Guillou,  his  Flute  Playing,  237;  Variations 
for  FInte,  on  An  clair  de  la  lane,  275 

Guitar,  account  of,  544 

Hackett  Mim,  her  Proceedings  rekKive  to  St. 
Paul's  Choir,  282 
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Hsfcart  N.  H.  hit  Pieces  for  Tidoacclto  sad 

Piano  Forte,  116 
Uaroerlos  W.  H.  VU  Oh  twine  tbj  farlaodt 

146 
Hammond  Mrs  445 
Harrioetoo  Mr  431 

Hawks  O.  8.  Esq.  his  Tyroleao  Air.  414 
Haydn  J.  Review  of  his  Masses,  964 
HerhertG.  B   his  Rounds,  548 
Hidder,  his  original  Swiss  Air,  143 
Holmes,  195 ;  nis  Arrabgement  of  Boyce's 
Antbcsi,  Lord  tho«  hast  been  our  reiuie, 
«70 
Hues,  195 

Horn  C.  E.  his  Danghfer  of  Love,  146 
Humcastlc  P.  W.  hb  Hark  to  yonder  MUk- 

maid  Singing,  413;  See,  oh  see  how  every 

tree,tWd)  Spanish  Bolero,  415 
Horsley  W.  his  Edition  of  Callcoit*s  Gleet,  87 
Howell,  his  improved  Tail  Pleee,  183 
Hummel,  Beanties  of,  116;  his  Pot  poorri, 

ibid ;  Select  Overtores,  Not*  9  ft  10,  551 
HummellMuer  W.  960 
1.  C.  on  a  carioai  Aoalogy  hclween  ccriak 

Keys,  295 
II  Fanatico  per  la  Masica,  62 
Improved  Tail  Piece,  183 
Influence  of  Manners  upon  Art,  Essay  on,  177 
Irish  Melodies  (No.  9),  409 
Isherwood«  144 
Italian  Opera,  exjience  orestabHshingit,I59| 

Management  of  the  Nobility  confined  to  it, 

154 
Italian  Mosic,  Notices  of,  149 
Italian  Composers,  List  of,  155 
Italian  Singing,  7 

Italian  and  English  Composers comjwred,  151 
JoegerJ.  357 
Joeger  J.  iun.  480 
Johnson  Dr.  Anecdote  of,  903 
Jousse,  his  Instructions  for  {tie  Violin,  SQ9 
Jutien  N.  360 

Kalkbrenner,  his  EflTusiu  Musira,  195 ;  Varia- 
tions on  the  Jager  Cbor,  405 
KiallmBrk  G.  an  Itnlinn  Serenade- Bells  of 

St.  Petersburg— Variations  on  Ma  dov'  e 

cotei,  i50 
Keith,  his  Vade  Mecum,  99 
King*s  Theatre,  7<  in  1825.  46,238.  511; 

Receipts,  520 ;  Expences,  521 
Klose,  bis  Russian  Divertimento,  275 
Knapton,  Arrangements  from  Weber*8  Pre- 

ciosa,  416 ;  his  How  happy  in  my  Native 

Bowers,  274;  County  Guy,  413;  Ye  fair 

who  could  proud  man  subdue,  ibid  i  For  aJl 

our  men,  548 
Knoblaock  J.  C.  195 
Kny  vett  Mr.  W.  one  of  the  most  chaste  and 

polished  living  Bnrlith  Singers,  6,  432 
Komareck  J.  A.  956 

Kreutzer,  his  Instructiofis  for  the  Violin,  527 
KuchlerJ.  195 
Kunsen  G.  195 
Laharre,  the  Harpist,  t41 ;  his  FanUsia  on 

the  favourite  Air  in  La  Ceii^rentoia,  550 
Lamarre  N.  O.  483 
Larope,  195 
Lapis  Santo,  946 
Latoor  T.  his  Arrangements  from  Der  Freit- 

chntz,  416 
Le  Grand,  hit  Histoire  de  la  Vie  privet  det 

Frmnf  ais,  464 


LMBitdattt  Mi  YnrtotliM  o«  •  Ikfritt  Air 

in  Semiramis,  261 
Leopold  Prince,  hit  Concert,  226 
Letoenr,  Memoir  of,  964 1    hit  Etmy  oa  the 

Matt,  ibid 
Levasseur  P.  F.  9618 
Levassenr  H.  481 
Lindley  Rnht.  479 
Lindley  Wm.  489 

Lindpainter,  his  la  these  thade^  146 
UngW.J.  hitCeraa,276 
Listt  F.  hb  Performance  on  the  PinM  Forte  • 

241 
Lockart  Mr.  hit  Specimea  of  Antloot  Poetry, 

909 
Loder,  hit  InttrwetiMM  tor  the  Vtolio,  599 
Loni  Ant.  491 1  hb  Operat,  492 
Lobbe.actt.  966 
Lnca  Mar.  951 
LuBio  F,  hb  Gil  nmori  d'Aleasandro,  Me- 

doro,  and  Perlcle  effeminato,  489 
Lyrie  Drama,  first  Inirodnction  of,  159 
Mackintosh,  196 
Maertx,  196 
MagniGin.  942 
Mannsco  Liid.  203 
Molanote  Sigra.  Anecdote  of,  122 
MalderVan,  963 
Manfredini  V.  946 
Marcello  B.  494 1  Ut Workt,495 ;  bbOperat, 

Marcello  A.  424 
Mara  Ignace,  956 

Marliere,  196 

Marsh  S.  H.  A.  hb  Thema,  261 

Martini  G.  B.  342 

MaraxsoiiM.  215 

Martineao  P.  M.  Esq.  433 

Mast,  196 

Matem  A.  W.  F.  482 

Mayaeder,  his  Variations  on  a  German  Air, 

116 ;  on  Jean  de  Paris,  ibid  « 

Mazzocchi  Dr.  25 
Mazzoleni  (Seo.  339 
Mersenniis,  his  Description  of  the  Bassoon, 

189;  uf  Violoncello,  352 
Metronome,  31 

Meves  Aug.  his  Yes,  Mary  Anne,  419 
Michel  C.  196 
Milleville  A.  219 
M  inimus,  bis  Answer  to  J.  C.  469 
Moliinari  P.  hb  Operas,  489 
Moore  T.  his  East  Indian,  148 1  Saered  Songs, 

262;  Young  Muleteer,  278;  Irish  Melodies, 

(No.  9),  409c  Poor  wounded  heart,  412  ■ 
Moralt  J.O.  hb  Rondo,  La  Brillaote,  Varia- 

tions  to  Vestris  Gavot,  259;   The   pretty 

Rose  Tree,  280 

M  <":^«  ^4 

llott  J,  H.  R.  hb  Pbno  Forte  Inttmctions, 
102 

Mousicos,  his  Letter  on  Cathedral  Service,  924 

Moyne  M.  Le,  hb  La  nocr  do  village,  541 

Musicians,  Royal  Society  of,  342 

Musical  Pcstivab  announced,  245 

Musical  Tuition,  906 

Music,  Essay  on  the  lust  Objrcts  of,  94 1  as 
it  affects  the  Inhabiiantt  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope,  from  La  Vie  de  Rotsioi,  199?  Pre- 
sent Slate  of  Mosic  in  England,  281 

Music  in  London,  44 ;  1824,  299  « 

Mnntzberger  J.  477 
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Nadera»n  F.  J.  Mt  Variallrat  oo  Le  depMrl 

du  GreMdier,  408 
Nuioo,  906 
Newcastle  FettiTa),  445 
NiceleUi  P.  S15 
NicoliDi  F.  hb  Operas,  489 
N«N:lier,  SfiS 
Norwkii  Festital,  433 
Norwich  Mercary.  Editor  of,  438' 
Not ello  V.  his  Moteftts,  261  (  EYening  Ser- 
vice, ibid;  his  ArraoceaieDCs  of  Uaydn^s 
Masses,  364 
Novello  Mr.  F.  440 
Observer,  bb*Letieron  the  Present  State  of 

Music  in  England,  281 
Opera,  English,  not  Improved  in  the  Present 

State,  286 
Oratorios,  Lent,  72 ;  Singers  engaged,  77 
Orchestras, Theatrical,  want  Improving,  289 
Ornament,  Choice  of,  by  Amateurs,  320 
Ozi  F.  196 

Painter  The,  of  Signs,  Anecdote  of,  299 
Palestriiiat}.  P.  204 
Parry  J.  422 
Pnrteno  D.  O.  his  Geoerosita,  Di  »nisio,  and 

Cnniberto 
Pasquali,  357 
Passani  F.  332 

Pasta  Mad.  Scientific  Memoir  of,  217  •'   her 
Compass,  219;  Styie,5i20;  her  Singing  Oh 
Patria,  221 ;  Comparistm  between  hrr  and 
Catalani,  Colbran,  Fodor,  and  Camporese, 
222;    her  Peculiar   Attributes,  223;   bcr 
Translation  of  Di  Unti  palpiti,  295 
Paton  Miss,  13 
Paxton,  480 
Peile  J.  S.  Ms  Variations  on  Aurora  che 

sorgeiai,  259 
Pcrti  G.  A.  335 
Preiffcr  F.  A.  196 
Peroginu  S.  B.  203 
Philbarmooic  Society,  67,  234 
PhlllidorM.D.  ir6 
Phillips,  444,  446 
Pignatta  P.  B.  335 
PIstocchi  A.  F.  336 
Pittone  O.  336 
Placet,  58 
Platel  N.  481 
Pleyel  C.   his  La  Nj^mphe  de  la  Seine,  551 ; 

Polacca,  ibid;  Troisieme  Melange, ibid 
Polarolo  C.  F.  493 ;  his  Operas,  ibid,and  449 
Porta  Bern.  349 
Porto  SIg.  58 
Potter  C.  Pot  pourri,  from  Romini*i  Operas, 

143;  (No.  2),  414 
Prarelli,  481 
Predieu  L  Ant.  338 

Private  Concerts  in  London,  224 ;  List  of,  2S2 
Profession,  the,  its  supineas,  290 
Professors  and  Amateurs— DilTerence  in  the 

Singinf  of,  318 
Public  Mosic  in  London,  203 
Quumsteeg  J.  R.  486 

Rawlings  T.  A.  his  Aurora  che  sorgerai,  143 ; 
La  Jeannelte,  259;   Variations   on   smile 
again  my  bonnie  lassie,  414 ;  Divertimento 
on  the  Loadstars,  ibid 
Relcha  G.  9,  481 
Remorini,  239' 
»   Retzei  A.  196 
ReyJ.B.  476 


Richter  J.  F.  197 

RIes  F.  Role  Britaoala,  140;  Second  Diver- 
tlmento,  ibid;  Polonaise  op.  119,  ibid; 
Twelfth  Fantasia,  fromJSemlramide  (No.  1), 
ibid  I  Memoir  of,  ibid ;  Duet  on  Oft  in  the 
stilly  night,  269;  Divertimento  Eccossftis, 
275;  Tenth  Fantasia,  from  Armida,  414 
Righi  F.  337 
Ritter  G.  W.  197 

Riva  6.his  Adelaidp  prlocipessa  de  Susa,  489 
Rocbefort  J.  B.  308 
Rode,  bis  Instructions  for  Violin,  527 
RoUeM.  421,427 

Rome  and  Bologna,  Schools  of,  202,  330 
Romano  A  less.  208 
Rooke  W.  his  County  Guy,  148 
Rosclaub,  197 
Roscoe,  his  Account  of  the  Caoti  Caroascia- 

leschi,  306 
Rose  J.  HO.  357 
Rosicbi,  66 
Roscncraun  N.  197 
Rossi,  208 
R«istini  Mad.  Colbran,  52 ;  Memoir  of,  53 ; 

Critique,  56 
Rossfni,  Anecdote  of,  5;  his  demand  for  his 
unwritten  Opera  and  first  appearance  in 
England,  49;  at   Brighfon,  5t);   Conducts 
the  Concerts  Spirituels,  74  ;  Vie  de  par  M. 
de  8tendhall,Memoirof,  119;  La  cnmbialc 
di  Matrlmonio,  121 ;   Deroefrio  e  Pnlibio, 
ibid;  Tancredi,  ibid;  La  pieiro  di  Pnrsi- 
gone,  126 ;  List  of  bis  Compositions,  163  ; 
his  demand  for  himself  and  wife  fur  one 
night*B  conducting    and   sinking— how   re- 
warded, 225;  Conceru  at  Almacli*s,  230 ; 
Ugo  Red' Italia, 239 
Rousseau  Fred.  363 
Royal  S«Kiety  of  Musicians,  241 
Ruggieri  G.  bis  Maria  nna,  Melziade,  A  rate, 

and  Annidaabbandonnata,  490 
Russell  Mrs.  Watts,  her  Concert,  228 
Salaries  exorbitant  to  Singers,  59 
Salisbury  Festival,  419 
Salvatore  L.  354 

Salmon  Mrs.  424, 432, 436,  442,  444 
Santinelli,  337 
Sopio,  424,436,440,445 
Saust  (^  his  Melodies  for  the  Flute,  116 
Schetky,  479 
SchindlerJ..C.  481 
Schlick  J.  C.  476 
Schroedel  J.  A.  197 
Bchwarz  A.  G.  197 
Scoisti  M.  G.  346 
Seletti  Gui.  346 
Sepentini  E.  360 
Siivani  A.  G.  338 
Simonelll  M.  332 
Sinclair  M.  10,  242 
Singing,  good,  defined,  1 
Smart  Sir  G.  434,  443 
Smith  C.  Ah  would  I  were  in  Araby,  146 
Smith  J.  his  CySeata  virgine,  278,  427 
Smith  Master7427 
Sola  C.  M.  his  Spirit  of  Love,  412 
Spectator,  hb  Letter  upon  the  Influence  of 

Manners  upon  Art,  171 
Spontini  Gas.  350 
Spotorai,  479      < 

Steil  W.  H.  his  Arrangement  of  Cruda  Sorte, 
416 
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Steiaer,  198 

Stepbeni  Min,  7 1  th«  finest  geseral  Sinf er, 
13,  427,  438,  4S6,  4«,  444*  445 

Stephani  A.  bit  Soiiate  a  4  Stroroenti,  Tullio, 
Alessandro,  Orlando,  Enrico,  Alcide,  Al- 
cibiade,  AtaUnta,  and  II  Trionfo  del  Fato, 
490 1  made  Biibop  ofSpiga,  491 ;  President 
of  Academy  of  Ancieot  Music  and  Dcatb, 
ibid 

Stendthal,  bis  Utopic  da  Theatre  Italieo,  685 ; 
bis  Vie  de  Rossini,  119 

Stevenson  Sir  J.  bis  Ab  why  shonid  Love, 
974;  I  die  yoar  victim,  278 ;  Original  Boat 
Glee,  ibid 

Slradella  Aless.  487;  Oratorio,  488;  Com- 


Dositioo,  ibid 
>ubscription  Concerts,  Argyle  R< 
of,  but  abandoned,  46;  at  Batb,  525 


Subscription  Concerts,  Argyle  Rooms,  plan 


Subl,  198 

Sutton  W.  W.  bis  Le  Troubadour  duTafe,  259 

Swallow  Singing,  or  Cbelcedonising,  469 

Szymanowska  Mad.  ber  Piano  Forte  Piay- 

_rng,2S7 

Tardieu  Abbe,  bis  Alteration  of  tbe  Violon- 
cello, 352 

Taylor  Mr.  E.  Amateur  of  Norwich,  433, 
«4. 440,  443  • 

Terrail  M.  436,  444 

Theatre,  Italien,  Naples,   Account  of  £z- 

pences,  47 
Tbe  Father  of  a  Family,  bis  Letters  on  Mu- 
sical Tuition,  306 
Tilllere,  358 
Timmermann,  198 
Tone,  Malformation  of,  390 
Tosi  P.  Fran.  342 
Tozzi  Ant.  348 
Trades,  Songs  of,  908 
Travis  xMiss,  6,  444 
Tree  Miss  M.  13 
Tuckler  J.  359 
Valentini  P.  F.  239 
Vandtni  Ant.  355 
Vaugban  T.  most  chaste  and  polished  Sine  er 

living,  6,  427,  432,  436,  440,  442,  444 
Velluti,  Anecdote  of,  5 
Veslris  Mad.  58 
Villaro  C  D.   his  Pamifae,  Cleopatra,  and 

Gil  avmimenti  di  Orinda,  489      • 


Vimercati  Sw.  his  Performance  on  the  Man- 

dolme  at  the  Opera,  67 
V{ncen«loN.486  ;  his  L'AntlcaMusica, ibid; 

his  Operas,  487 
Viola  Alp.  della,  207 

Qcf"^!c*''  **"  •*•«  ^'^  "«>  Progress  of, 
351,  4/5 

Ti?aldi  Ant.  497 

Vocal  Anthology  (Nos.  5  to  12),  409 

Vocal  Art  in  England,  1  ' 

Wakefield  Festival,  445 

Willaert  Adrian,  483;   bis  motett,  Verbum 

bonum  et  suave,  ibid 
Walmislcy   T.  F.  his  sav  Myra,  255;   tbe 

."r"**^  wreath,  ibid;  Kail,  lovely  power, 

ibid'  ^®""^"*"^»  •'»"<' 5  **"«  Weird  lister, 
Walton  Isaac,  his  Angler,  303 
Waltzes,  with  Variations  by  eminent  German 

Composers,  531 

fbid^  of  Music,  227 1  lis  Concert, 

wJS!?/ •  i^  Pri*«  shall  have  a  fall,  278 

w^^n   "^'L®**?"^*  •*»  Benevolence,  146 

«i  "^  £?^'  *?*";  YJS?*  *»  ^'^'^  Freischuti, 
381 ;  Memoir  of,  382  ' 

We^el,  479 

We&se,  198 

White  Mr.  444 

WWtfield  Dr.  Clarke,  his  8d  vol.  of  Ses^lces, 

^Tj.VoU^n^'^  Divertimento,  143 
Wocxitka  F.  Z.  356 

Words,  Pronunciation  of,  by  Amateun.  S9l 
yorgnn  J.  D  his  Vocal  SoWSi,  407 
X^A.P.  his  Letter  on  the  Cathedral  Service, 

Zaiin,  196 

Zarlino  F.  481 

ZarlinoG.  484;  hit  Institutioni  Harmoniciie 

^eSopplimentl  MusJeale,  ibid  ."■™*'"'^'^» 

Zelmira,  Opera  of,  51 

Zygmanlousky  N.  478 

Zytka,475 
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